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The bride proved her genuine worth by working in 
the ranch-house, not at all like a pampered child 
of the effete East, but like a real rancher's wife 


See "Why Married Men Are More Successful 
in Business Than Bachelors,” page 16 


The American Magazine 


‘He charm of the Colonial is the inspiration for 
many of the most beautiful homes of today. 
Fortunately the return to white and mahogany comes 
at a time when almost every housekeeper knows the 
easy, successful way to take care of finely finished 
woodwork and furniture. 


Like most other articles that cannot be cleaned safely 
or satisfactorily by ordinary methods, enameled wood 
trim and choice pieces of cabinet work require only 
the judicious application of Ivory Soap to look their 
best. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt without harming the 
finish. Its mild, white, pure, neutral lather does 


IVORY SOAP .... 


COPYA.GMT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


nothing but cleanse. Being free from alkali and all 
harsh materials, it is perfectly safe. Being free from 
unsaponified oil, it leaves no greasy film. 


Just the usual care which common sense suggests 
when applying water to a finished wood surface— 
lukewarm suds, dampening only a small part ata 


` time, prompt drying with a chamois skin—insures 


success with Ivory Soap. tata 
Directions for cleaning over a hundred arti- 
cles not ordinarily washed with soap and 
water are included in this booklet, “Unusual 
Uses of Ivory Soap”. Thousands of women 
have found it very helpful. You should have 
acopy. It is free. Address The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 18-A, Cincinnati, Ohio. $ 
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Nipskillions 


By Booth Tarkington 


E are Booth Tarkington’s own opinions of drink, 
founded upon his experience and his knowledge of 
the experiences of men he has known well. If you are 
a drinker and can get anything out of his statement 
that will be of value to you—go ahead and take it. If 


not—no hard feelings. 


But don't get the idea that Tarkington and Tue 


drunkards. Nothing of the kind. It can't be done. 
Drinkers are not reformed that way. They have to 
make up their own minds. 

In the meantime—no matter whether you ever en- 
joyed a few drinks or not—you will enjoy reading this 


document, which we honestly regard as one of the most 


AwERICAN MAGAZINE have set out to try to reform 


IPSKILLIONS" was the joll 
old captain's bitter word. “ 
nipskillion," he said, “is a man 
who has had all the liquor he 
ever wants and, because he 
doesn't drink any more, himself, won't let 
anybody else have any!" This definition, 
a weapon ready to the hands of the con- 
vivial, makes the nipskillionery of the 
present article seem deliberately odious; 
and the writer admits with timidity that 
he is indeed a nipskillion. Formerly he 
b held nipskillions and all their works in 
great contempt; but that is the necessary 
previous condition of a nipskillion: no one 
can be a nipskillion who has not formerl 
hated nipskillions. However, the nipskil- 
lon has this defense: Should not the 
scorched child warn others against play- 
ing with fire? 

The trouble is that those who are play- 
ing with fire do not wish to be warned 
against it, because they think the play is 
pleasant. “Besides,” they say, “the fire 
will not burn you if you do not play with 
it indiscreetly or too roughly- hat is 
true, and it is not true. Some people do 
play with fire and are never scorched, but 
more are scorched than go scatheless, and 
others are burned to death. In brief, the 
nipskillion wishes the convivial to profit 
by his experience, but the convivial wish 
to have the experience before they profit, 
or else are sure they can so manage mat- 
ters that what disaster has happened to 
others will not overtake themselves. Of- 
*entimes they are right, and disaster never 
tefalls; the unpleasant fact, however, is 
*hat no man is warranted in believing that 
the disaster will not happen to him. All 
those to whom it has happened believed 
hae it would never, and could never, hap- 
ren to them. Finally, the nipskillion is a 
man who feels that he is miraculously 
ucky in having been merely scorched; he 
cnows that the disaster could have haj 
~ned to him. He knows that his da 
ving in alcohol has been mortally danger- 


ous. He knows that the disaster can hap- 
pen to anybody—absolutely anybody. 

A few, more than scorched, save them- 
selves from disaster at the last moment, 
and become the more vehement sort of 
nipskillions—recruits for the disappearing 
band of “temperance orators;” but most 
of them are content to mumble their sen- 
timents to a friend, or to some fellow nip- 
skillion; and thus one did to me, counting 
upon a fair amount of sympathy, even aft- 
er our dry lunch at the club, where often 
aforetime, we had been jollier together. 
Here is both the substance and the texture 
of what he said: 


I HATE it! I admit that, and so of course 
I can’t be quite fair to alcohol, but why 
should a person be fair to the devil? Oh, 

es, I know that’s the regular old-fash- 
toned “temperance talk,” and the fact is 
that for a while, in the first stages of re- 
vulsion, I did come pretty near being one 
of these fellows that make speeches begin- 
ning, * Boys, I carry a Bible in my hip 
pocket now, but last year it was a whisk 
flask!" (I believe they usually add a pack 
of cards.) “And a pack of cards in my 
breast pocket!" Well, I didn't get quite so 
far in oratory, and I do try to look at the 
question with as much reasonableness as I 
can. 

But take my case: I thought I was all 
right, and I was gone before I knew it. In 
fact, I was gone for a long while and didn't 
know it. "Then a miracle pulled me out— 
an actual miracle: I'd like to tell you about 
that. 

My drinking was all for comedy. That's 
what nine tenths of American Beschluss 
drinking is for—comcdy. In our hearts 
most of us really assume life to be a trag- 
edy. The ego is in opposition to the law; 
it can't do what it wishes to do, and never 
even discovers what it really does want. 
When we achieve our ambitions we find 
they have amounted to nothing; and de- 
sire gratihed is only dust in the mouth. 


extraordinary things published anywhere in recent years. 


THE EDITOR 


Old Solomon knew what he was talking 
about: our life is vanity, and will be van- 
ity until man discovers something really 
worth knowing. 

Wecan dointeresting mechanical things, 
such as talking round the world with or 
without wires, or making pictures of our 
insides, or weighing the moon, but we 
know nothing important. We have not 
yettaken the first step toward understand- 
ing death. When we do understand it we 
shall probably be on tle way toward un- 
derstanding life. But in the essentials we 
are still as wholly a mystery to ourselves 
as Adam was to himself. All human be- 
ings after childhood have the sense of 
tragedy in this mystery, though most of 
them may not often be conscious that they 
have it. Weare born in the lethal chamber, 
the date of our death probably already 
settled by natural destiny; yet we find time 
to kill one another by war, by law, or 
by marriage sometimes. We are polyps, 
mostly water, and easily squashed. . . . 

lam pad that | am a painter and not a 
writer of fiction like you. You playwrights 
and story writers paint your little compo- 
sitions in words, you would say, but the 
ticker of your art lies in the fact that, 
instead of merely framing your picture, 
you make what you call an “end” for it. 
Of course, some of you do write what you 
call tragedies, sometimes; and some of vou . 
do turn human beings inside out to be bet- 
ter understood; but even the best of you 
still write (a great part of the time) stories 
and plays that ond in lovers’ meetings— 
marriages presumably happy. As if the 
happiest marriage were not at best a trag- 
edy, even by your own rule of fiction! 
One of every pair of lovers, husband or 
wife, is doomed. from the first to watch the 
other die, and then live on alone—or mar- 
ry again, and then die! You put a “happy 
ending” to your stories for precisely the 
same reason that the thinking kind of man 
drinks—to get away from life, to make mo- 
ments that are bearable. Of course I know 
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your excuse that marriage is truly, some- 
times, the “happy ending" of a part of 
life—of the story of youth. 

Probably life wouldn't seem tragic if 
we knew more about it; but our darkness 
is all we know, and darkness is tragedy. I 
believe that every man who has the power 
of thinking feels this darkness and knows 
himself immersed in it. He may know 
thisonly vaguely, not puttingitinto words; 
still, he knows it well enough to want to 
get out of it; but the ageof light is unthink- 
ably distant, and he can't. Therefore there 
is a pressure on him at least to forget the 
darkness for a while. To this end, that 
there may be moments of forgetfulness, 
man, by the grace of God, discovered the 
Comic Muse. Man learned to laugh. 

Comedy is, so far, the only alleviation 
of life, except work and what is called 
faith. I should call it the 
third best thing in life. We 
value it that high. Ladies 
love jesters better than they 
lovethesolemn knights; and 
the romancers are wrong. 
The dullest soul alive fre- 

uently says, “Thank God 
or my sense of humor!" 
thinking his facial smile a 
precious power. We adore 
our comedians, and the mov- 
ies’ great clown is paid in 
treasure like Sindbad's! We 
will pay anything for laugh- 
ter. 

Well, there is laughter in 
.alcohol. There are morose 
drinkers; there are people 
who want the warming phys- 
ical stimulant; there are 
others who drink to con- 
quer timidity, whether for a 
burglary, a rendezvous, or 
a luncheon; there are un- 
fortunates who drink to for- 
get some personal wretched- 
ness; there is “society drink- 
ing," too—drinking against 
boredom, or to be drugged 
to endure a long dinner, or 
to sparkle at one; and there 
are ruinous things called 
drunkards who drink out of 
themere habit, which has be- 
come stronger than the orig- 
inal prompting; but incom- 
parably the greater number 
of Americans who drink, 
nowadays, drink for comedy. 


It IS not for the taste of 
the liquors, of course. A 

rown person, no matter 

ow much he might like 
candy, would not go to a 
candy shop and stand, or 
sit, with a group of acquaint- ' 
ances eating candy at in- 
tervals for an hour or more. 
And it is not as a stimulant for work that 
Americans characteristically drink; they 
drink at the end of the day. No; it is for 
fun! 

And there is a kind of fun in it; that’s the 
trouble. In the first place, the senses are 
a little numbed; the body is, for the time, 
more content, and almost anything may 
seem a joke; laughter is readier. Ther, 
with the relaxation, with the dispersal of 
caution, and of watchful dignity, incon- 
gruous things are said and grotesque things 
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are done. Men ordinarily dull through 
reserve or timidity dare to speak whatever 
comes into their minds; they project the 
nonsense of creatures at the same time 
half-witted and keen-witted; they are re- 
vealed as unexpected comedians, and since 
all mankind loves the comedian, they are 
found lovable. That is, fellowship is pro- 
duced, and laughter becomes the heartier 
because it is congenially shared. Conse- 
quences become remote; nothing seems to 
exist except the sunny present moment 
and laughter. 


"THAT was my case. It was all for com- 
edy—the Saturday nights, here at the 
club, left me things to chuckle over all 
through the week's work. Then I began 
to spend most of my evenings with a little 
set—friends of mine and their wives, and a 


Booth Tarkington—as his friends 
know him 


HERE are always crowds hanging around Tarkington— 
not only old friends who want to extricate him so that 
he can talk to them, not only young writers who are 
convinced that he is crazy to read thejr new second acts, and 
publishers who are determined to get his next serial, but all 
sorts of people who want to give him presents or borrow money 
or hear him tell stories. 

It is always interesting at his clubs to observe how the 
crowd brightens and beams when he comes in. He is not only 
a good story teller but that much rarer thing, a good story get- 
ter. He is continually having comic encounters, remarkable 
adventures. He seldom repeats "anecdotes." But I should 
rather hear him tell about “an amusing occurrence" than any- 
one I know. He is always finding new ones, and when he tells 
them they always “get over." 

Even his replies to ordinary questions are full of character 
and color. After “The Gentleman from Indiana" had made 
its hit, and Richard Mansfield put on “Beaucaire,” and that 
made a hit, I said to him one day: “Now I hope you're going 
to stay in New York for a while." His reply was a most charm- 
ing satire upon himself: “Oh, I'll stay here till I get it all nicely 
spent." 

Booth Tarkington is a tremendous worker. He writes with 
considerable ease; that is, he writes without yielding to the 
temptation to rewrite every page that he turns out. But he 
has been known to stick to the job day and night for weeks at 
a time, without so much as leaving the house for exercise or a 
breath of fresh air. Of conrse, it would kill an ordinary man. 
But there is nothing ordinary about him. He is what is called 
a genius. 

Jesse Lynch Williams, in 
“The Princeton Alumni Weekly.” 


girl or two—people who knew one another 
pretty well, and went about together al- 
most continually. We all liked a romp, 
now and then, and would frolic almost pre- 
cisely as children do; but of course we 
weren't children, and couldn't have frol- 
icked much except for a libéral allowance 
inside. In fact, we couldn't possibly have 
endured as much of one another as we did, 
without alcohol. Alcohol for laughter! 
In the “last analysis" that was the tie 
that kept us together. We couldn't have 
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lasted a week as intimates, on water; we'd 
have stayed home o' nights, or perhaps 
have gone to the theater spate ly. 

I'd got to cocktailing regularly, after 
five in the afternoon, to be in livelier 
form for the evening; and sometimes b 
the end of the " evening" there was rough 
sledding. Well, that was a gay little set of 
people, no harm in them—except to one 
another! Only one of the men ever got actu- 
ally drunk at our parties, and his wife was 
always indignant with him when it hap- 
pened. That was one of our standing jokes; 
the funny things Adeline said to poor old 
Pete in her anger. He couldn't “hold” as 
much as the rest of us—not so much as 
Adeline, for that matter. She blamed him 
bitterly, yet I suppose she knew in her 
heart that they ought to stay away from 
our parties; but she couldn't do that. She 
was drinking for comedy, 
too. 

The set held together for 
several years, and most of 
us lived more for it than for 
anything else—and alcohol 
was our tie, don't forget! 
Of course none of us would 
have believed such a thing 
if it had been stated in words. 
I wouldn't. If you had said 
such a thing to me, for in- 
stance, I'd have told you to 
go to the devil, and you 
wouldn't have done an 

ood. I'd have said that 

ived for my work; that I 
was covering canvas with as 
good stuff as I'd ever done 
in my life, and that after a 
long strain in the studio I 
did well by myself to relax 
in the evening among amus- 
ing people. The truth is that 
a lot of the things I painted 
then ought to be burned. 


HERE came to be times 
when I had to drink a lot 
before I “felt it;” and there 
came to be more of them 
when I desired—and needed 
—a drink in the morning. 
That’s a rotten bad sign, but 
I didn’t see it so. I took it 
as part of the joke—after I'd 
got the drink. After while, 
then, I began “going on the 
wagon” for a week, or three 
weeks, or “until Christmas;" 
once I “stayed on” for four 
months. That’s another bad 
sign, though there are some 
men in the world, I suppose, 
who wheedle themselves 
along and save their health 
and their business in that 
way. Naturally, the really 
“moderate drinker” never 
has to “go on the wagon.” 
Whenever I was “on the wagon,” the 
thought of the jolly time ahead was con- 
tinually in my mind; I felt virtuous and 
worthy of the reward of a great and jubilant 
fall from the tedious wagon. My imagina- 
tion was largely liquor; I thought of it, con- 
sciously, much more than when I was “off 
the wagon.” It was a time of nervousness, 
irritability and yearning. I haunted the 
drinking of others, watching them thirstily, 
and pouring into myself sarsaparilla and 
ginger ale and pints (Continued on page 66) 
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Booth Tarkington—Author of ** Nipskillions" in This Number 


'THIS world-famous writer, now forty-six years old, 
was born in Indianapolis and educated at Princeton. 
He has written “Penrod,” “The Gentleman from 
Indiana," “Monsieur Beaucaire,” ‘The Turmoil," 
"Seventeen," and many other stories and plays with 
which he has delighted countless thousands of people 
throughout the whole world. 


But Booth Tarkington is much more than one of the 
greatest literary figures America has ever produced: 
he is a wonderfully attractive human being. Read 
what Jesse Lynch Williams says of him, on the op- 
posite page, bearing in mind, as you read, that 
Williams has known Tarkington since college days 
and knows him now—through and through. 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, N. Y. City 


Theodore N. Vail 


PRESIDENT of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and undoubtedly one of the great- 
est business men this country ever produced. He was 
born in Carroll County, Ohio, in 1845. On the oppo- 
site page he gives some of his wisdom on salaries, 
promotions, and various business questions that are 
personal problems with every man. . 
10 


‘United States Steel Corporation. 


Photograph © by Brown Brothers. N. Y. City 


Elbert H. Gary 


CHAIRMAN and chief executive officer. of the 
Judge Gary was 
born at Wheaton, Illinois, in 1846. He went to his 
present high position in the business world via the 
lawyer route — for years, before devoting all his time 
to the steel business, he was a big lawyer in Chicago. 
In this number he gives a recipe for success. 
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The Kind of Men 
That Vail and Gary Pick 


Heads of the only two billion-dollar 
corporations in the world tell what 
qualities are most in demand 


HE world has only two “ billion- 

ollar” industrial corporations. 
One employs 275,000 men, the 
other, over I joes What kind 
of men are the commanders-in- 


chief of these two armies—each larger than’ 


the United Seates army—looking for as 
responsible officers? 

Both commanders want more officers, 
for one has increased his force by 100,000 
and the other by 25,000 during the last 
two years. 

Can you furnish the qualities and abili- 
ties these (and other) employers are eager 
to hire at $10,000, $20,000 or $50,000 a 
year? 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, declares that the 
qualifications he wants in high-class men 
"are within the reach of all.' 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and head of the Bell System, says no 
college education is necessary to reach the 
highest rung in the ladder of success. Ordi- 
nary ability, properly developed, is enough. 

Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE has succeeded 
in inducing the heads of the country’s 
greatest two industrial organizations to 
tell, in very plain language, the kind of 
young men hey are constantly seeking 
for high positions. For the right men any 
salary up to six figures is willingly paid. 

When Mr. Vail spoke of the difficulty in 
finding $30,000 men 1 asked: 

" How can a $1,000 man develop into a 
$30,000 man?" 

Now, one of the “telephone wizard’s” 
hobbies is helping boys and girls to help 
themselves. He has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of two 
schools near his home in northern Ver- 
mont designed to make ideal housewives 
of girls and practical, scientific farmers of 
boys. In the telephone company, too, he 
s always on the alert for bright young men 
deserving of promotion. 

So when I asked Mr. Vail to talk on suc- 
cess and how to attain it, I struck a re- 
sponsive chord. 


Men Who Are Doing Things 
in New York 


"[FTHE things that go to makeup success 
could be put before the American pub- 
< in a plain, interesting way, and it could 
te shown how it is in the power of every 
van to prepare for success just as other 
'xccessful men prepared, the people would 
uve a new and valuable idea," Mr. Vail 
*zan earnestly. "It would disabuse 
any minds of the impression that the 

ung man has no chance, no oppor- 


tunity, that other people are pulling him 
down all the time. 

“That is crass nonsense. At no time in 
history, no place in the world, have young 
men come to the front as in America to- 
day. Go down-town in New York. Look 
around you. What do you see? Young 
men everywhere, young men in the most 
responsible positions. And ninety-nine of 
every hundred of them are men who 
started in sweeping the store, running 
errands, doing the work of an office boy or 
other insignificant subordinate. 

“ Just look at the big names, the promi- 
nent names, the names of men who are do- 
ing things: Davison and Lamont of Mor- 

an's; Hemphill and Sabin of the Guaranty 

‘rust; Vanderlip of the City Bank; Barton, 
Hepburn and Wiggin of the Chase Bank; 
Strong, now governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank; Schwab, Farrell and other 
men in the steel industry; the presidents 
of most of our great railroads—all of them 
started as poor boys. And note that the 
are not of the past; these men are still 
climbing. They have not got where they 
are through luck. 

* [n our own company nearly all the im- 
portant officers are fellows who have come 
up from the ranks. Lét me give you some 
idea of how they do it: 


Used to be Mr. Vail’s Office Boy 


“YVHEN I returned to the telephone 
company in 1907 (after being away 
twenty years) I sent for one of the prin- 
cipals of the legal department. When he 
entered my office he said: ‘] haven’t seen 
you for a good while, Mr. Vail. You don’t 
remember me. I was the office boy in 
our office. I studied stenography and 
aw; then I got into the legal department, 
and now I am counsel of the company.’ 
That is one example. 3 

“Since I came back we have always had 
two or three office boys around. I would 
notice the particularly bright ones. Then 
I would miss one of them, and, on asking 
where he had gone, I would be told, ‘He 
took up stenography and is now in the 
clerks’ office. Pretty soon I will send to 
the head of some department to get cer- 
tain information. He will bring in a youth 
with the remark, 'This is the man who 
knows more about it than anyone else.’ 
And I will recognize in the expert my old 
friend the ex-ofhce boy. That is happen- 
ing every week. 

“These young men are not pushed for- 
ward. They get there themselves. They 
win their own way. 

* We seldom appoint a man from the 
outside to a big position—only when we 


By B. C. Forbes 


Author (in the September number) of an 
interview with Frank A. Vanderlip, entitled 
“How I Pick a $25,000 a Year Man” 


want a specialist. It is a rule of our or- 
pananon to have an understudy ready 
or every position in the entire business; 
hence, nothing can happen to any indi- 
vidual that would hurt the company. 

“A man who runs a company on a sys- 
tem that would make the loss of any man 
a severe blow to the business is not doing 
his duty to his employers. 


Aré You Earning Money for Your 
Company? 


“I HAVE had more to do with promotions 
than most men. It would astonish you to 
know how many promotions made on the 
initiative of the employee himself, through 
outside ‘ pull’ or intrigue, end disastrously. 
The only push and ‘pull’ that bring suc- 
cess are the push and ‘pull’ a man himself 
creates through possessing and exercisin 
and developing his inherent qualities 
capabilities. 

“The man who forges ahead is not the 
one who does only what he is told has to be 
done; he is the fellow who does what he 
sees should be done—provided he doesn't 
imagine he is more important than he 
really is. Initiative counts heavily. I feel 
like taking off my hat to a cripple who has 
had push enough to devise some way to 
earn his own living, rather than lazily al- 
lowing himself to become a public charge. 

“Common sense is one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of success. It is also 
one of the rarest things in life. As some- 
one aptly said: ' Common sense is the most 
uncommon thing in the world.' 

“A corporation's employees must be the 
eyes and ears of its executive. I recently 
impressed upon our boys that initiative, 
originality, progress, ideas, do not come 
from the top down, but from the bottom 
up. They come first from all the people to 
the center, to the chief officer, who win- 
nows everything and tries to separate the 
good from the bad. The good is sent down 
again, to be put into operation. 

“Men in an organization must be made 
to feel they are part of that organization 
—for the esprit de corps, to my mind, is one 
of the most important factors. Whatever I 
have to do I always find can be done easier 
and better by getting every man concerned 
in it to feel that he 1s doing it, too. I am 
only one cog in a large wheel. 

* Why do employers pay a man a big 
salary? Because he can earn it; and he 
must show before he gets it that he can 
earn it; if he cannot earn it, after all, he 
cannot hold his position against one who 
can. 

“A company or employer engages a man 
not only to earn his own salary and his own 
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expenses, but to earn a margin over and 
above. The earnings of the employee 
must contribute its share to the payment 
of the interest on capital employed in the 
business, the maintenance and upkeep of 
the plant, and the many other expenses 


connected with a going enterprise, and also. 


show a little profit for the man or concern 
employing him. Without this profit there 
would be no business. 

* Some men can make a success of work- 
ing for others, yet cannot make a success 
working for themselves. They lack the 
quality or temperament that assumes re- 
Spanébility: hey are magnificent lieu- 
tenants but not captains. The man who 
employs has to assume responsibility, 
risks—in fact the whole burden of making 
good is upon him. 

“The European war has shown there 
are any number of men who make mag- 
nificent soldiers when they have officers to 
direct them, but who go to pieces when 
left without a commander." 


College Boys in Business 
WEY do so many college-bred youths 


and the sons of wealthy parents fail in 
business life? Let Mr. Vail, out of his long 
experience, answer: 

‘The young man entering life must not 
be impatient. He must accumulate ex- 
perience, he must learn the duties of his 
position by the actual doing before he has 
any value to his employer. 

‘The reason so many college boys fail 
is that they are full of theories; they think 
they know it all. A college course is a 
good thing, an excellent thing, but it must 

given to the right kind of youth. Quite 
a number of the highest positions are filled 
by men who went through college but who 
had no false notions as to what was re- 
quired of them when they entered, busi- 
ness. No man is worth anything until he 
has gone into the heat of the battle and 
had his theories subordinated to practice. 

“The son of rich parents is handicapped 
in his youth. He gets no experience of dome 
things, and no opportunity to benefit from 
hard knocks. 

“When a boy comes to ask me to put 
him through college I tell him it sakti be 
the worst thing that could happen to him. 
I say: ‘You would not only have a bur- 
den of debt on your shoulders when you 
finished college, but you would have the 
additional burden of getting experience— 
and it is pretty hard to get experience and 
earn money at the same time.’ 

“When a college youth enters a place of 
business, some little fellow, one whom he 
looks upon as an inferior, tells him what 
to do, tells him his duties, and he resents 
it. With us every youth has to start at 
the bottom and earn his promotion. If he 
doesn't like to do that, he cannot get on." 

Mr. Vail is known as a generous spender, 
both as a corporation head and as a a 
vate citizen. The telephone company has 
one of the most costly corps of scientists, 
chemists, and experimental engineers in the 
world. This department is supplied with 
millions, no matter what else may have to 
wait. Experiments are the parents of prog- 
ress. ‘‘ Nothing ventured, nothing gained." 

“I have always been an optimist in 
spending money,” admitted Mr. Vail. 
“We have not stinted money in the ex- 
haustive study and experimentation on 
every line calculated to improve and ex- 


tend the telephone service for the public. 

“As for my personal expenditures, I find 
I could make ends meet as easily on a 
small salary as I can on a large one. If 
you are at all public-spirited you like to 
see things done, to see things move. All 
I care about money is simply to be able 
to do certain things I would like to see 
done. I would like, for example, to extend 
our schools in Vermont and aid on a larger 
scale agricultural development and organi- 
zation.” 


Let Other People Do the Things 
You Can’t Do 


"T HEN Iasked Mr. Vail to explain how he 
had accomplished so much in his sev- 
enty-one years of life. 

“No one man in God's world can do 
much," he broke in. 

* But how did you succeed in doing as 
much as you have done?" I persisted. 

* By never doing anything I could find 
somebody else able to do better. Many 
failures are caused by putting good men in 
the wrong places. I try to avoid that. If 
men could only recognize what they can 
do and what they cannot do, endless trou- 
ble would be avoided. Some men think 
that because they have risen to a certain 
point they are capable of doing anything; 
they plunge in, hind themselves in difh- 
culties, and are carried down the stream. 

“Concentration, application, persis- 
tency, good judgment, imagination—and 
courage. These spell success. Don’t be 
easily discouraged." 

“Were you never discouraged during 
your heartbreaking fight in the early days 
of the telephone when everything and 
everybody went against you?" I asked. 

“If I was ever discouraged,” he replied, 
“I never let anybody know it. Yet I have 


never had absolute unquestioning confi- 


dence in myself. I always kept in mind 
thag there lay ahead the possibility of fail- 
ure and, therefore, I did everything possi- 
ble to guard against it. There is nothing 
more dangerous than cocksureness. 
“Successful achievement depends largely 
on getting the right perspective, on judging 
the true value of things, on not mistaking 
the immaterial for the material. Because a 
thing is near you and covers a large part of 
the horizon it may seem likesomething very 
big; but the fact is, the higher a mountain 
is the more it stands out as you go away, 
and the smaller it appears as you come 


. toward it, if itis surrounded by other moun- 


tains. If you stand in lower Broadway and 
look up at the skyscrapers, the Singer and 
the Woolworth buildings do not seem much 
higher than their neighbors, but when you 
are at a distance you can see the difference 
very plainly. 

“In the early days of the telephone one 
man withdrew from the company when it 
began to deal in millions, because, as he 
said, ‘I am all right with thousands and 
hundreds of thousands; but when you get 
into millions I'm lost.’ He couldn't 
realize that the difference between 1,000 
and 1,000,000 is only three ciphers." 


Judge Gary's Prescription 


UDGE GARY, head of the world's larg- 

est industrial army, after thinking the 
subject over carefully, compiled the follow- 
ing prescription for the young man ambi- 
tious to attain success: 


1. He should be honest, truthful, sincere and 
serious. 

2. He should believe in and preach and 
practice the Golden Rule. 

3. He should be strong and healthy, physi- 
cally and morally. 

4. His habits and mode of living should be 
temperate and clean and his companions se- 
lected with regard to their character and repu- 
tation. 

5. He should possess good natural ability 
and a determination constantly to improve his 
mind and memory. 

6. He should possess a good education, in- 
cluding particularly the fundamentals, such as 
mathematics, grammar, spelling, writing, geo- 
graphy and history; and also a technical educa- 
cation concerning the lines he proposes to fol- 
ow. 

7. He should be studious and thoughtful, 
keeping his mind upon a subject until it is mas- 
tered. 
8. He should be conscientious, modest but 
courageous, energetic, persistent, even-tem- 

red, economical, faithful and loyal to his 
riends and the interests he represents. 


As he handed over his recipe for success, 

Judge Gary remarked: z 

: The above qualifications, you will no- 
tice, are within the reach of all. If pos- 
sessed and put into practice they will bring 
success to the individual and satisfaction 
to any others interested.” 

Judge Gary was the first man known to 
receive $100,000 a year salary, in America. 
He could have had $200,000 for the asking. 
When he had formed the huge Federal 
Steel combination, then the greatest in the 
world, he was asked by J. P. Morgan to be- 
come its president. As he was making 
over $75,000 a year as a lawyer in Chicago, 
Gary demurred: But Morgan usually got 
his own way. He told Gary simply to 
write down any figure he wanted and it 
would be paid gladly. Gary named 
$100,000. 

Discussing salaries, Judge Gary has 
said: One man may be cheap at $100,000, 
another dear at $10,000 in the same posi- 
tion. When $100,000,000, or $500,000,000 
has to be spent, the amount paid in salary 
to the man entrusted with the spending of 
it.is of little importance. Capitalists are 
not looking for men who will accept low 
salaries; they are on the outlook for men 
worth large salaries. Whether an enter- 
prise succeeds or fails depends largely on 
the man at its head. Financiers are willing 
to pay for success. 

“Combination has led to the creation of 
huge concerns. The salaries paid heads of 
such concerns are no larger than the sal- 
aries formerly paid, when you consider the 
increase in the responsibilities. Greater 
responsibilities demand greater fitness. In- 
creased rewards inspire increased incen- 
tive. 

Quite a number of men under Judge 
Gary draw one hundred dollars or more 
every day. Both salaries and wages have 
been going up—the workmen, at the sug- 
gestion of Judge Gary, received three in- 
creases in rapid succession not long ago. 
He believes the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, no matter how humble the task per- 
formed. 

As in the telephone company, most of 
the highest officers in the diee Corpora- 
tion have risen from lowlier places than 
those occupied by the average reader of 
this magazine. 

Prizes there are. This article has out- 
lined how to set about qualifying to win 
them. 


The Maiden’s Prayer 


“Hey, listen!" he pleaded, ignoring the grinning conduc- 
tor, "won't you even gimme a idea of what you was 
talkin’ about?" 


“Take your hand off my arm!” said Beatrice. “Good night!" 


By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. GRAHAM COOTES 


"Tuis is Mr. Witwer’s first contribution 
to Tue American Magazine. Other 
stories by the same author will come 
later. 


WAS one of the new Simple Sixes 
or Easy Eights—or maybe it was only 
a Foolish Four—but it rolled majes- 
tically by in a brief, subdued flash of 
light, a soft purring of motor and a 
flurry of dust. Its long graceful body was 
outlined vaguely for an instant under the 
sputtering arc light, and then it wove it- 
self into the gloom beyond, leaving behind 
an echo of happy laughter from somewhere 
in its luxurious depths. 

* Gee!" murmured Beatrice Mahoney, 
with a long ecstatic sigh, “Gee, I wish you 
had one of them!” 

Kid Williams stirred uneasily, shiftin 
to a more comfortable posture on the har 
pes bench. Reluctantly he drifted down 

y uneasy stages from the super-heaven in 
which Beatrice Mahoney was the predom- 
inating seraphim, and lit a cigarette. 

“Heh?” he yawned. “What was that 
again? I was thinkin' of somethin', and I 
didn't get yuh." 

“You wasn't listenin'," accused Bea- 
trice testily, addressing her remarks to the 
shrubbery opposite; “ you wasn’t listenin’, 
or you'd 'a' heard me!” 

“I was listenin'," protested the Kid, 
uffing on the cigarette, “but that darned 
uzz wagon made so much noise I couldn’t 

hear a thing!” 

Beatrice’s glance of withering scorn, bred 
of her long-cherished desire, was lost on 
the Kid, who, unaware of the gathering 
storm hastened by his singularly inept re- 
mark, puffed serenely and with irritat- 
ingly obvious enjoyment on the cigarette. 

* Well—shoot!" he said lightl when 
the silence grew oppressive. "What's on 
your mind, honey?’ 

The eyes that had cost several amorous 
floorwalkers their connection with the 
pay roll at Stacy’s flashed sullen scorn for 
an instant, and then returned to their con- 
templation of the shrubbery. Beatrice’s 
was the poignant disappointment of one 
who finds the only other inhabitant of the 
globe that matters callous to one’s yearn- 
Ings. 

“You know what I said," she pursued, 
ignoring the Kid's query. “If you don't, 

ou wasn’t listenin’, and if you wasn't 
istenin', I’m goin’ home! I ain't gonna 
sit here talking to myself, and—" 

The Kid, although puzzled astothe cause, 
sensed the rising indignation in the tone 
and tossed away his cigarette abruptly. 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute!” he in- 
terrupted. “‘Gimme a chance, will yuh? 
I'm sittin’ here tryin’ to get an earful of 
your chatter and along comes one of them 
gas buggies which—” 

“Tt was a tourin’ car!” broke in Beatrice, 
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her anger fanned by the Kid’s irreverence. 
She rose suddenly, and her lithe young 
figure straightened with determination as 
she pushed back a straying lock on either 
side of her hat and eyed the frankly ad- 
miring Kid coldly. 

“Tm gonna go home!" she announced. 
“I don't want you to come up with me, 
either! J hen you remember what I said a few 
minutes ago, and you come up and tell me 
what it was, I'll see you again. Not before!" 


after. He came upon Beatrice as she was 
about to board a surface car and boldly he 
plucked at her sleeve. 

** Hey, listen!" he pleaded, ignoring the 
grinning conductor; “won’t you even gim- 
me a idea of what you was talkin' about?" 

“Take your hand off my arm!" said 
Beatrice. “Good night!” 

The dexterous footwork that had earned 
the Kid fame in the ring was all that 
saved him from being bowled over as the 


“Are you tryin’ to kid somebody?" he 
grunted harshly. 

The Kid pushed his cap back on his head 
and scratched his chin speculatively. 

** Now right before that,” he went on in 
a far-away voice, “we was talkin’ about 
gettin’ married, and then—then—she 
said—let’s see now—then—" 

“Hey, lay off that stuff, will you?" 
roared Red. ‘‘ You'll have me doin’ it in a 
minute! What d’ye mean, she said? What 


The young giant at the wheel, rushing 
up Fifth Avenue with Beatrice in his car 


D> M een C3 4 an 


Alarmed, the Kid rose and faced her. 
An expression of almost ludicrous bewil- 
derment crept over his not unattractive 
young face as he futilely essayed speech 
that would lessen the tension of the situa- 
tion. Instead, he wavered before the 
burning scorn in the wide blue eyes before 
him, and stammered, ''What's—what's 
the big idea?" 

“You heard me!" came the inexorable 
answer. ''When you can come up and tell 
me what I said a few minutes ago, to prove 
you was payin’ attention to me, well and 
good. I ain’t gonna see you till you can do 
that! So long!" : 

“But, hey, Beatrice—” 

A slight movement of the thick shrub- 
bery where Beatrice had tripped through 
to the nearest exit was the only answer, 
and without hesitation the Kid plunged 


car moved suddenly forward. It saved 
him again when he hopped nimbly from 
the path of a flying taxicab, and the driver, 
shaking from the close shave, heartily con- 
signed him to a point several thousand 
miles south of Times Square. The Kid, un- 
moved, cast a malevolent glance after the 
taxi and stepped upon the sidewalk, almost 
into the arms of Red Eagan, his manager. 

“What are you doin’ up here, eh?” 
snarled Red. “I been lookin’ all over for 
you. The newspaper guys have been 
around to see you and—" 

The Kid knitted his shaggy brows and 
stared over the other’s head. 

“They was an auto passin’,” he mur- 
mured dreamily, “and, let's see—she said 
somethin’ about—” 

Red snorted, and seizing the Kid’s arm 
shook him angrily. 


\ 


she? I thought you was gonna lay off the 
stuff till you fought McCue? You been 
hittin’ it up on me, hey? Well—" 

The Kid shifted his position slightly and 
regarded a passing hack with interest. 

“If I only had a idea, even!” he contin- 
ued in a plaintive monotone. ‘‘I remember 
askin’ her was the ring O. K., and she let 
out a moan because they was only one 
stone in the thing. Then we got to talkin’ 
about who we'd have watch us get married, 
and then that hick comes along with his 
buzz wagon and jinxes me! She said she 
wished I had somethin’, but what it was 
is past me!” He shook his head disconso- 
lately. 

"Cote on up to the hotel and T'll get 
somethin’ into you that'll fix you right 
up!" commanded Red, pulling at the Kid's 
arm. *'You must have been handed some- 
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thin' in the last place. You big stiff!" he 
burst out with abrupt vehemence; “you 
know what this fight means to us, and 
here you it out the night before and get a 
bun on! If you finish second in this quar- 
rel with McCue I'm off you for life! Hey 
—cab!”’ 

Unprotestingly, the Kid allowed him- 
self to be bundled into the cab, and as the 
door slammed he slunk back in a corner 
and stared out into the night. 


glance of such flashing scorn that he 

uailed and stood irresolute on the curb. 

he smirk departed from his faded lips and 
was replaced by one of fear and surprise 
that made it difficult for Beatrice to re- 
strainasmile. However, afaint twinkle ap- 
peared at the corners of her luminous eyes, 
and the elderly Don Juan, encouraged, 
approached tentatively, hatin hand. Bea- 
"trice stiffened, and she nodded signifi- 
cantly to the big red-headed traffic police- 


Beatrice saw something that caused her to 
gasp and sink back quivering on the seat 


“Thearthe champ can't makethe weight, 
and we're liable to grab down that sweet 
little thousand-buck forfeit money!" ex- 
ulted Red. 

“It couldn't have been nothin’ about 
the weddin'," answered the Kid dully, 
" because that was all fixed up yesterday. 
She musta said somethin’ about—" 

Red regarded him in impotent rage, and 
flung up the little glass plate over their 
bun. 


“Hey, stupid, shake it up, will you!” he 
roared to the driver. 


II 


A THE corner of Forty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue, Beatrice Mahoney 
paused, and impaled the elderly Don Juan 
who had followed her five blocks with a 


man stationed in the center of the street. 

“ Beat it!” she snapped. 

Following her glance, the gay cavalier 
paled and hastily sought pastures new. 

Beatrice watched him scurry away with 
a cynical quirk of her lovely lips, then, 
with a relieved sigh, she returned to rapt 
contemplation of the object that had 
caused her to stop at the corner. It was 
directly opposite, standing in majestic 
glory at the curb. In color, it was a rich 
creamy-white, and at a glance the effect 
was of opulence, ease, luxury in the nth 
degree. Where there was brass, it shone 
like burnished gold; glass panels in the 
sides sparkled and glittered like mammoth 
gems. A peek inside revealed soft leather- 
Susie! sesta where one might sink as 
on pillows of air and gaze out with benign 
indulgence on one's fellows. 


It was a limousine, and it was empty. 

Impelled by something she made no at- 
tempt to resist, Beatrice crossed the street 
and stood in mute admiration beside it. 
She eyed it from various angles as her 
breathing quickened and her heart flut- 
tered with desire. Her expression was 
that of a mother regarding her first-born 
immediately after its advent. Passers-by 
cast curious glances at Beatrice as she 
stood there wrapped in adoration of the 


thing she had yearned for since one of its 
kind had nearly removed her from this 
vale of tears, when as a yelling, dirty little 
girl she had scampered across its path, 
somewhere on the East Side. An artist, 
passing, watched delightedly for an instant, 
and then succumbed to a desire to present 
his card to Beatrice and ask her to call to- 
morrow at f 

And then Beatrice did an astounding 
thing. She boldly opened the door of the 
car and stepped inside! 

Trembling with delicious fear at her te- 
merity, she sank back in the cushions and 
stretched out at ease. There were curtains 
on the sides, and having breathlessly ex- 
amined everything else, Beatrice amused 
herself by pulling them down all the way 
around—even the one that faced the driv- 
ers seat. She (Continued on page 76) 


HOW me one middle-aged bachelor 
who has made a success of his life, 
and I'll show you twenty-six mar- 
ried men who have. Probably the 
ratio is even greater than this, but 

I prefer to base my contention on demon- 
strable fact. Of the twenty-seven Presi- 
dents of the United States only one lived 
and died a bachelor. Nineteen of them 
married before they were thirty, five be- 
fore they were forty, and two after forty. 
Yet, according to the census returns, tak- 
ing the entire population of the country, 
the proportion of single men to those mar- 
ried, widowed or divorced, is about forty 
to sixty. 

Figures, however, are treacherous, and 
I don’t propose to rely on them. When I 
declare that in most cases a well-consid- 
ered marriage is the front door to success, 
and give a few personal experiences in sup- 
port of it, I merely state a proposition, 
and suggest a way by which you, if you 
are interested, may assure yourself of the 
soundness of the theory. n’t take my 
word. suse go and ask a few of the most 
successful men you know. Maybe they’ve 
never thought of it. Maybe they’ve been 
too busy to think of it. But when per do 
at your suggestion, they'l very likel 
thank you for reminding them of it. lt 
will be such a pleasant revelation. 

To be quite frank, it was an accidental 
meeting a couple of months ago, that 
brought the idea home to me after years 
of wandering. A matter of business had 
called me back to my native city, and be- 
fore I had been there an hour I encoun- 
tered Fosdick, on whom I hadn't laid eyes 
for a quarter of a century. He had 
changed a good deal, of course, had grown 
plenae in body as well as purse; but I 

new him instantly. And he called me by 
name at once. 

He was not only cordial, he was hospi- 
table. He insisted on my making his home 
mine as long as I remained in town. I 
must meet his wife and his children. “You 
may have forgotten it," he added, “but, 
in a way, I owe them and pretty much 
everything else I have to a little advice 
you gave me when you and I weren't 
much more than boys." 

He was right. I had forgotten it. I had 
forgotten, too, that he was a guest at my 
wedding. But he recalled it all that eve- 
ning after dinner, as he and his wife and his 
eldest daughter and I sat together in his 
library, and we two old fellows talked over 
the days and events of our younger man- 
hood. 

“Why, I remember your wedding as if it 
were yesterday," he said. “And I don't 
think I ever envied a man more in my life." 

I shot a questioning glance at him, and 
he wasn't slow to catch it. Mrs. Fosdick 
may have shot, too. Anyhow, he came 
back with a laugh and, “Not that I cov- 
eted your bride, though she was enough to 
set any young fellow's heart to dancing. 
But, you see, I’d known Alice"—and he 
beamed conciliatorily on his wife—“ just 
about a month then, and would have given 
every little thing I possessed to have been 
standing there with her beside me. Then 
there's another day I remember almost as 
well. It was the day you came into the 
office and stopped at my window to tell 
me you had been presented the afternoon 
before with a twelve-pound son. And I 
envied you again. I can see your beaming 
face yet. Alice had promised me to wait, 
then. But I was afraid it would be a very 
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in Business 


If you don’t believe it—run over the 


long wait. My salary was only eighteen a 
week, and I could see no prospect of any 
material advance in it." 

Fosdick, at that time, was one of a 

dozen clerks in a broker's office, while I 
was a reporter on an afternoon newspaper 
with the financial district as my special 
field. I tried to figure out just where the 
advice he had spoken of came in. But for 
the life of me I couldn't get track of it. 
My friend, however, didn't keep me puz- 
zling much longer. 
“THEN, about six months later, came a 
day eminently more vivid than either 
of the others. It was April, the first real 
spring day of that year. We met on the 
street. I could take you to the very spot. 
It's not over twenty paces from the en- 
trance to the Empire Building now, but 
then it was nearly half a block from our 
old office. I met you and I stopped you, 
my whole soul full of a crying need for ad- 
vice. I tell you now, my boy, that I was 
just at the parting of the ways that day, 
though you had no inkling of it, I guess. 
T'd asked old Danby for a five-dollar raise, 
and he'd turned me down flat. He'd added 
two dollars to my envelope the first of the 
year. But within the past month he'd 
given me a more responsible position with 
more work, and I believed that I was 
worth twenty-five dollars a week at least. 
I felt that I couldn't afford to marry on 
the twenty, and I knew it wasn't fair to 
Alice to expect her to wait any longer. If 
your advice had been different I'd have 
released her that evening, and—" 

Here, though, Mrs. Fosdick broke in. 
She said she wouldn't have let herself be 
released. She would have waited until 
now if need be. 

But Fosdick ignored the interruption. 
"Td probably have been a clerk to this 
day." He bent a tender, fatherly look of 

ride on his daughter, and added, “And 

'd have been spared the expense of edu- 
cating two girls and a boy, seeing the girls 
through a coming-out season, and provid- 
ing a trousseau for Dorothy there, and all 
the folderols of a church wedding and a 
wedding breakfast, just as she gets old 
enough to be a real pleasure around the 
house.” He laughed again and Doroth 
ran behind his chair and joined her hands 
beneath his chin. . 

“It happened, though, that your advice 
was like water in a desert place. It was 
against my own best judgment; but it was 
in strict accord with my fondest desires, 
and so, while I doubted: your wisdom, I 
hailed you as a reincarnated Solomon.” 

“Tf 1 advised you to marry on twenty 
dollars a week,” I said, “I must have been 
an imbecile.” 

“Don’t forget," he rejoined, “that 
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twenty dollars in those days was equal to 
about forty dollars in these. It wasn't 
affluence, that's true. But neither was it 
penury. And—well, you see, your predic- 
tion was wonderfully fulfilled; so Alice and 
I were soon sailing on sunnier seas.” 

My prediction! What had I said? 

“I can give it to you almost word for 
word,” he answered. “It was the gladdest 
tiding that ever lightened a discouraged 
lover's heart. 'Listen to me, Fred' (that's 
just the way you began it, and you can bet 
your boots I listened); ‘everything de- 
va on whether you really love the girl. 

ou’ve got to guard against a mere pass- 
ing infatuation. How long have you known 
her?’ ‘Two years,’ I said. ‘Loved her all 
the time?’ you asked. ‘Every second of 
it, I answered. ‘Ever thought some other 

irl might do just as well?’ ‘Never.’ 
Feel you just can't do without her?’ 
‘Know I just can't do without her.’ ‘All 
right,’ said you, ‘then it's safe as a fort. 
arry her and trust in Providence. As 
sure as you stand there, nothing but good 
fortune will come out of it. I'm not fool 
enough to believe that two can live as 
cheaply as one. But I'm wise enough to 
know that when two young people who 
love each other, fondly and truly, marry, 
fortune follows them. It was that way in 
my case. Everything came my way after 
I married, and after the boy was born 
everything came bigger and bigger. It's 
the bs Fred. It's the law. Yoà can't 
get away from it. If I was ever convinced 
2 anything in my life I'm convinced of 
that." 


OW that he'd told me I remembered it 
almost as well as he did. But I had 

left the home town soon after that, for my 
own destiny was working out, and just 
how my prophecy was fulfilled I never 
knew until this night. There wasn't any 
miracle about it. The ladder just rose 
naturally, step after step for his climbing. 
He hadn't been iare a month, for in- 
stance, when he had an offer from a rival 
stock exchange house at almost double the 
pay he was getting with Danby. The fol- 
lowing year this new employer put him on 
the floor of the exchange to do part of the 
trading. His wife helped him save, and 
when they had a nest egg he took advan- 
tage of opportunities that came to him 
from being on the spot and did a little 
pohrane trading on his own account. 
ater, he bought a seat on the exchange 
for himself. His brother, in the meantime, 
had married too, and after a while they 
joined hands and opened a brokerage 
ouse of their own. Both boys were popu- 
lar, and clients just naturally came to 
them. Among these were some of the big- 
gest operators in the city. And under this 
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stimulation. their business increased by 
leaps and bounds. Fred Fosdick, eventu- 
ally, was elected to the presidency of the 
exchange. Meanwhile he had bought.a 
seat on the New York Exchange and had 
opened offices in Wall Street. To-day he 
is one. of the wealthiest men in my home 
city, and it is a city of millionaires. 


THE incident set me to thinking. I 
thought about it pretty broadly and 
deeply as I journeyed back to my adopted 
town a couple of days later. I wondered 
whether his case and my own were mere 
sporadic instances, or whether the same 
thing held true generally. 
And then I dug down into 
my memory and discovered 
so many life-stories of a simi- 
lar kind that I was amaze 
Fa m have noted this order 
ings long ago. 

I must not be understood, 

though, as maintaining that 
matrimony invariably 
brings prosperity. Thereare 
exceptions to this rule as 
there are to others. Person- 
ality and temperament must 
naturally enter into the 
question. God helps those 
who help themselves. He 
sends opportunity, and it is 
for us to welcome it when it 
comes. The coward who is 
afraid to seize on the golden 
chance that beckons, lest he 
kse the silver one in his 
hand, will never get very far, 
and for such as these mar- 
mage is an anchor rather 
tan an impetus. I have 
heard more than one mar- 
ned man say: “‘ If I were sin- 
gle | could afford to take a 
chance. But with a wife 
dependent on me, I don’t 
dae" The men I know 
who have risen to prosperity 
are not those who in this 
fashion “let * I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘I would.’” 

There was Charlie T 
for instance, who made a 

; in Colorado mines 
and reduction plants. I've 
heard him tell the story a dozen times at 
lease. He came from my home town, too, 
and his first employment was in the gener- 
al offices of a great railroad corporation 
which employs fundveds of clerks at clerks’ 


“Isat at one of those double desks in a 
room full of them,” he said. "Opposite to 
me sat a gray-haired old fellow who came 
and worked and went with the regularity 


R 


of a chronometer. I'd been watching him 
for weeks, and the more I watched the 
more I could see myself prefigured in him. 
And so it got on my nerves. You see, I 
was then planning to marry Sophie, and 
my young dreams of our future were very 
iridescent. So one day I asked him how 
long he had been with the company. I 
thought, maybe, he had failed at some- 
thing else, and had taken this as a sort of 
pension. That is, I wanted to think that, 
and I hoped he’d bear me out. But, with 
actual pride in his long service, he told me 
he was one of a few who had held a clerk- 
ship there for over forty years. ‘And what 
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salary do you get?’ I inquired. Would you 
believe iU The old fellow's eyes fairly 
danced. ‘Eighty-six dollars a month,’ he 
said, And the words were not out of his 
mouth before I was on my feet. I ran out 
of that office as if the devil were after me. 
I was scared stiff. I was afraid I might 
never have the courage to leave if I waited 
another minute; eh beat it, then and 
there. I'd been reading in the papers 
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about the money made in ranching in 
Colorado, and as I had a little bit saved 
I started west that very afternoon. I 
landed in Pueblo four days later. Went 
to the land office there, chose one hundred 
and sixty acres under the homestead law, 
and was located on them within three days 


I recalled this story of Tyng's as I jour- 
neyed homeward that day, and I marked 
the moral. If it hadn't been for Sophie 
he'd probably never have questioned the 
old clerk, and I doubt very much that he 
would have cut loose from friends and as- 
sociations for the lonely life of a “ home- 
steader." But Sophie was the daughter 
of a judge and used to something better 
than the salary of a railroad clerk could 
supply, and Charlie was ambitious to give 
it to her. For all that, however, they mar- 
ried some years in advance of the pros- 
perity that was to follow them; and the 

ride proved her genuine worth by work- 
ing in the ranch-house, not at all like a 
pampered child of the effete East, but like 
a real rancher’s wife. 


'THERE must have been many days of 
discouragement in those early years, 
when the crops failed and the small herd 
of cattle was depleted by disease, and it 
looked as if the old clerk with his eighty- 
six dollars a month had rat 
er the best of it. But neither 

Tyng nor his young wife 

knew what quitting meant. 

They were in the game to 

win, and they stuck, helped 

out in no small measure by 

a never-failing sense of hu- 

mor, such as that exhibited 

when a letter from the judge 
announced that a visit was 
imminent. 

This, indeed, was a very 
serious matter, in view of the 
manner in which the eager 
Charles had embellished his 
homestead descriptions 
when asking paternal con- 
sent to Sophie’s marriage 
and emigration. Drawing 
solely upon his imagination 
he had painted a scene of 
sylvan loveliness, with the 
ranch-house as its center, 
whereas there was not a sin- 
gle tree within a radius of 

. ten miles. Tyng's ready re- 
source, however, availed 
him now as it had availed 
him then. For three days he 
and his men traveled back 
and forth from where on the 
mountainside the timber 

highest, cutting off and 
ringing down with them 
stordy pines, which they 
lanted with studied irregu- 
arity about the dwelling, 
just deep enough to keep 
them upright. 

Yet the day thus valor- 
ously saved was very near to being lost, 
after all, and poor Tyng was given a most 
uncomfortable moment when, on the 
morning following his arrival, father-in- 
law, gazing with admiration at the array 
of conifers, observed that there was just 
one thing lacking to make for solid com- 


fort. 
“Charlie,” he said, “you must send 
down to Denver (Continued on page 70) 
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HE heavy assertive manner in 
which Wilton always related his 
adventures had long been a 
source of irritation to young Ross. 
Now as Wilton launched himself 
again on his tales, Ross groaned audibly. 
But it did not deter the narrator. 
“There are no interesting characters out 
here in the West, now, no Bad Men, no wild 
Indians, nothing—y' know. There is no 
adventure, no romance, not a thrill in the 
land. I wish I could have one real Western 
thrill before I leave the bally country." 
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“I can't, I can't" he wails. “It’s awful, awful. 
can't go on." .. . '* Well, you'll give up the ghost 


An Idaho Thriller 


By Julian Rothery 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


Wilton's well-bred drawl, peculiar to 
the cultivated Englishman, sounded curi- 
ously out of place in the deserted streets 
of War Eagle. Wilton and his American 
wife, Ross's sister, were walking ahead. 
Lieutenant Lawtry, the lifelong friend and 
companion of the “well-known explorer," 
as the newspapers liked to put it, regarded 
the groaner in polite but distinct disap- 
proval. He was not familiar with the 
American college freshman. 

The stars sifted out of the sky that 
arched the canyon walls of the old sleep- 


ing camp of War Eagle. Dimly ahead 
twinkled the lights in Old Man Kelley's 
store. Through the young pine trees that 
spread over the abandoned workings of 
the once prosperous gold qap they 
snapped and gleamed as the little part 
picked their way along the silent mounds 
of gravel that served as a street for the 
dwellers of the camp. Wilton’s voice 
rumbled out on the night air. “Now, 
when I was in South America, on my ex- 
pedition up the Amazon, when I rescued 
those stranded scientists—” 


This jungle has taken my nerve; I'm donefor. I 
first," sings I, and yanks out my old Gatling gun 


Mrs. Wilton was receiving the thou- 
sandth edition of that particular tale of 
, adventure, and Ross inwardly commiser- 

ated her. He wished he could tell that 
yarr once and for all. He'd tell it in such 
red-hot crisp tones that everybody would 
know what a grand and glorious job it was; 
-all about how Royce Seymour Wilton, the 
noted English explorer and writer, per- 
sonally led a relief expedition four hun- 
dred and forty-four miles through the 

Amazon jungles and rescued a dying party 
of botanists. He'd tell how Wilton drove 
this wonderful expedition to a brilliant 
close by his blooming British nerve, and 
all the details of that heroic undertaking, 
and Ross grinned to himself with a sar- 
castic joy. Hed tell all about how the 
grand explorer got shot in the heel with a 
poisoned arrow, but refused to turn back, 
and all the hardships they overcame; but 
how at last they found the camp and saved 
the lives of all with his medical kit. He 
had heard the story only about four times 


a day since they left New York, two 
months ago. 

If he could tell the whole earth about it, 
with all the noble details, then perhaps 
Wilton would let up on them for a few 
days. He didn’t see how his sister stood 
it! She was a hero-worshiper, and as long 
as her husband stuck on that pedestal he 
could do any old thing. Thrills, thrills, he 
was always hunting for thrills! If someone 
would only give him a few dozen, and take 
his mind off himself and the Amazon Riv- 
er! Ross trudged along, turning these 
thoughts in his mind. He wondered how 
that eternal arrogance struck the old pio- 
neers of War Eagle. “Boston Beans,” as 
one little old prospector was called, 
seemed strangely amused or annoyed at 
Wilton’s last recital, Ross could not tell 
which. 

Their hunting trip was over, and Wil- 
ton, his wife, his friend Lawtry, and his 
brother-in-law were spending the day at 
War Eagle; then they would depart from 


that land that failed to produce thrills, 
and it and its denizens would know them 


no more. Now they stumbled along 
through the dark of the old camp's main 
street, Wilton still grinding out his story 
of the Amazon rescue party, Mrs. Wilton 
and Lawtry still listening in worshiping 
patience, and Ross still covering his irri- 
tation with disrespectful musings. 

The blackness of the blank mountain- 
sides, the silence of the dead camp street, 
and the stark loneliness of the rotting old 
cabins, all added to the general air of deso- 
lation and decay. But ahead shone the 
lights of the store, where the visitors were 
bound, for there one could engage seats on 
the lurching old stage coach that ran to 
Pine Valley. 

At Old Man Kelley's store, the climax 
of a week of desultory but emphatic dis- 
putation was in full blast. The entire pop- 
ulation, six strong, sat in convocation, and 
again prospected and rediscovered the 
Golden West. Perhaps it was due to the 
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wine-like tang of mellow October or the 
genial shimmer of the calling mountains, 
that whines at every man's heartstrings to 
be up and away to the back ranges, where 
the golden tamaracks flare from the green 
pines—torches to light the forest cathe- 
dral. But whatever the cause, the six old 
ioneers had again set out to travel the 
ong lone trails, only this time it was in 
Old Man Kelley's store they traveled. 
And the trails Ted back and down the 
slopes of memory’s shadow-draped can- 
yon; imagination does not take the out 
trail when one is near the Great Divide. 
When the last gold-bearing corner of the 
great West had been pried into by the 
‘picks of these reminiscent rovers of the 
peaks, they turned to the lands farther 
afield. And it happened that as the thrill- 
lacking Wilton and his party trudged to- 
ward the store, in a haze of Amazon ex- 
ploits, this King of Rivers was undergoing 
vast changes through the onslaughts of the 
geographers of War Eagle. 


T PRESENT Salmon River San, in the 
rôle of Doubting Thomas, held the ros- 
trum of that Idaho forum. Sam's contri- 
bution, like that of many a more widely 
renowned scientist, made up in convincing 
and forceful expression what it lacked in 
logical accuracy. . . 
“Iwas bom hem on Salmon River, I've 
lived here all my blessed life, I've never 
been off the river, and when I cash in you 
can chuck me into the river." 

He was shouting ferociously: “I’ve 
swum her, boated her, placered her, 
ranched her, and every drink of water I 
ever sluiced through my guzzler was 
Salmon River water! And I want to say, 
I never heard of this darned Amazon 
Creek you all are yelping about! There 
ain’t no such creek, and by all the humped- 
up, bald-headed, bow-legged, blue-bellied 
saints of Salmon River I'll kick the float- 
ing cutlets out of any geezer 
who says there is! I'll yank 
his cranium in two, just to 
see what makes it augurate 
that way; and then I'll swab 
out my Dutch oven with his 
scalp!" 

Sam stopped and glared 
at the others, his gentle, 
kindly old face belying the 
carnival of blood his lips 
proslaimed. 

“Well, now, Sam, we all 
know you're the one and 
original, gwnuine old he-crit- 
ter in these parts," said Old 
Man Kelley, in the róle of 
pacifier. "But there are 
other rivers than the Salmon River, and 
this here Amazon ain't in Idaho at all!" 

* Ain't in Idaho!" An incredulous be- 
wilderment passed over Sam's counte- 
nance. “Well,” he gasped finally in 
amazement, “then, why in blue-belted 
blazes are we all a-shooting off our triple 

bazoo about it? If she ain’t in Idaho, 
she ain’t worth the time of us six boys 
wrangling about her!” 

* I've been over some pretty fair rivers, 
take it by and large," continued the peace- 
maker; “up the 
water, all over the Columbia, and a siza- 
ble chunk of the Colorado and Snake; and 
some of them is real likely-looking streams, 
Sam. Of course," he added, “they ain't 
got anything over the old Salmon River!” 


issouri, down the Clear- . 
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The belligerent light died down in the 
champion's eyes. : : 

^ Well, I reckon they ain't got anything 
over the Salmon,” growled Sam. “That 
canyon was gouged out on the same day 
that Adam staked out the Garden of 
Eden. And”—his wrinkled old face 
shone like a boy's—"' there's sure lashings 
of gold here yet!” 

** We all are a-sticking up for the Salmon 
River, you can gamble," broke in Nate 
Early. "She's the streamingest old stream 
in the whole blame outfit. But I'd like to 
ask you cusses that know so jiggling much, 
where in thunder is this Amazon Creek?” 

“Well, I'll tell you where she is." Mis- 
souri Mike's turn had come. “She comes 
into the Ohio at Pittsburgh." 

"Somebody hold a gold pan," groaned 
Trapper Jim. ‘‘Missouri’s headgate is 
busted, and his brains is seeping avay. 
Why, you wart-eared, wandering old 
wallaper, you ain’t even fit for prime cou- 
gar bait. I was raised back there, and 
that’s the Allegheny, and she joins the 
Monongahela and makes the Ohio!” 

Silence settled over the debaters. — . 

And then Big Andy stood up bravely. 

Big Andy had made the nomination 
speech which put the first governor of the 

em State into office. He had stood right 
across the way, in front of that old ruined 
cabin, and named the man who was to be 
governor over the citizens of the newly 
carved out empire. Now, only the walls of 
the cabin Mood: and trees grew up through 
the rotten floor timbers. Ánd of the thou- 
sands who crowded to hear him then, onl 
his five comrades of to-day now remained, 
He addressed himself to them. 

p “Boys, this here Amazon Creek ain't no 
real creek at all." A load seemed to roll 
off Sam. The others bent forward. "She's 
just one of these imaginary places, some- 
thing like hell, or heaven, only she's a 
river. Here's the straight of it: I saw a 
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icture of it once. A schoolmarm back in 
lorado showed it to me.” He stopped, 
and grinned rather sheepishly; "she was a 
fine woman, too,” and he rubbed a boot on 
an overall leg. “It’s kinder hard to ex- 
plain to you galoots, but here goes: 


“TTSHERE was an old gazaboo back in 

England, somewhere, who was named 
Arthur, and he was the ring-tailed hum- 
mer of the whole bunch—called it the 
Round Table outfit—had every claim 
staked, and was taking out the pure quill 
from bed rock. Well, they were good days, 
maybe as good as we had. here in '6s. But 
one night the boys got to standing things 
up on end and dancing round 'em, real 
sociable-like. The king feller was kinder 


peevish about his woman, Genevieve, and 
when the pose tried to start something, he 
just naturally waded in and was going to 
clean up the bunch; but some cuss 
drummed him over the cerebellum with a 
pick handle. He pretty near croaked right 
there; but a pal named Benny Veer packed 
him down to the creek below the camp, 
and loaded him on a boat. Some of the 
irls from up at camp came down, too, and 
he had a whale of a big sword which he 
used to raise Billy-be-jumped with, a regu- 
lar old forty-five caliber [n slicer, the 
called it. Well, the girls paddled him o 
down the creek, where he shot the riffles 
all night. They called that river, where he 
turned up his toes, the Amazon. It ain't 
no real river, see? but just a sort of name 
for the last claim a feller stakes. The 
*Vale of the Amazon' it was called in the 
icture; but I reckon she's a branch of 
Salt River’.” 


WIE Tennyson’s “Passing of Ar- 
thur” introduced into the discus- 
sion, the old pioneers were hopelessly con- 
fused. They floundered in a bog of doubt 
and uncertainty, in a manner unbearable 
to men whose whole lives had been a suc- 
cession of decisions and actions. 

Old Man Kelley again took command. 
“I kinder reckoned the Amazon was a real 
river, Andy; but you got me plugged now. 
If the forest supervisor was here, he could 
tell us. He’s one of them Yale boys; he’s 
educated, but he don’t look it—he ’pears 
perfectly good to me.” 

“Spose them side-winding British lords 
of your'n know anything, Missouri?” 
asked Nate Early. “They might have 
a „acquainted with that Englishman 

ing. 


“Know anything! Know anything!” 
broke in Trapper Jim, who had taken the 
Wilton party on their hunting trip. “What 
in blazes made you suppose they might 

know anything? Ain’t seen 
no likely indications, have 
you? Not a color, if you 
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anything?" and his -voice 
shrilled in sarcasm. “Why, 
the darn dukes thought I 
was a guide! Yes, sir, by 
Jiminy, thought I was a 
guide—me, who never gid 
anybody anywhere! Why, 
they don’t know anything 
about the Salmon River, let 
alone the Amazon. They 
don’t know nothing about 
anything, and are proud of 
it. Horses, game, gold and 
grub is complete strangers 
to them. Tigan ‘dough in the middle 
baking, boys. o, Nate, you drew a blank 
that time." 

“Reckon that’s about right,” assented 
Missouri Mike. “The one with the open 
face-works, now,"—he meant a monocle, 
—‘‘he asks me, by jinks he did, boys, he 
asks me real serious-like, too: ‘Which is 
the warmest to wear on your feet in win- 
ter,. Mr. Missouri, moccasins or snow- 
shoes?'" 

And the group roared in glee. 

“Tve located the geezer that can tell 
us about this business!" suddenly shouted 
Trapper Jim. “That is Boston Beans, he 
came in with Chapman and the mail. I 
saw him.” 

“Why sure he can!" bawled the other 
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“So I nabs a tenderfoot that had been camping near to... 
Well, he didn't rise eager-like to the proposition, not exactly” 


five in a chorus of relief and profanity. 
** He's the bloke!” 

“ I'll herd him down here if it is the last 
chapter," said Sam. “And if he don't "low 
the Salmon River is got 'em all faded, I'll 
work on him till he is sure fragmentary 
and hard to find." 

“I bet a half ounce that he says it runs 
into the Ohio," stoutly maintained Mis- 
souri Mike. 

** [ gamble one she is no real river at all," 
returned Big Andy. 

** Well, I bet two she is in Egypt or Pal- 

estine, or some other nigger land," put in 


Kelley the pacifier. | A 
** In about five minutes we will know,” 


and Salmon River Sam grimly started for 
the door. 

Thus it was that as Wilton and his par- 
S entered, Old Man Kelley looked over 
the assembled multitude with fatherly 
pride. Not in many years had so notable 
a gathering collected in War Eagle. 

* We are not breaking into town meet- 
ing, are we?" asked Ross. 

*Shore not, come right in. We all is 
qut settling a dispute, and you can help 
isten," said Old Man Kelley, bringing a 
chair for Mrs. Wilton. Again he sized up 
his augmented audience: 

Chapman, the mail carrier, was there, 
as official distributer of the news of the 


country along his hundred miles of moun- 
tain post route, and many a tale of the 
hills passed into general circulation and 
permanence through him. : 

Graham, the forest supervisor, guardian 
of all things within his timbered realm, 
lent a tone of authority and distinction to 
the convocation. 

Big Andy, as former nominator of the 

first governor of the Gem State, had, by 
general consent, the right of introducing 
the speaker of the evening. 
' “Boys,” he said, and turning to Mrs. 
Wilton he added with a bow, “and, marm, 
we all are up against a dead serious propo- 
sition. 
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“Not in thirty years or, to be exact, 
since we all shot the wrong Chinaman at 
the Flume Mine, has so much dust been 
bet in this camp. And our reputation for 
memory, geographical knowledge and 
veracity is at stake. Us six here is mostly 
liars, Hl admit; but we didn't make no 
mistake in asking Boston Beans here to 
settle this pint about the Amazon Creek. 
He never forgets ishing: and his word 

s in every camp in Idaho as the last, 
nal, finished, and varnished truth. 

* Now when I made the first nomina- 
tion—" 

* Chuck it, Andy!" 

* Cinch up, Boston!" came a chorus of 
cries. : 

Boston Beans stepped forward. On his 
words much depended. He stood in the 
light of the lamp while the anxious listen- 
ers sat in the shadow. . 

* Boys," he addressed the gray-haired 
wanderers of the wilderness, “the Amazon 
is-a sure-enough river!” 

Big Andy grinned. That schoolmarm 
back in Colorddo had fooled him. 

*'She's in South America, plumb under 
the equator." 

Missouri Mike and Old Man Kelley 
looked at each other in understanding 
sympathy. 

“And so gol-dinged much bigger than 
the Salmon that you could sluice the 
whole Snake River below where the 
Salmon puts into it onto the branches of 
the branches of the Amazon, and never 
know it was there. She's a hundred miles 
across at her mouth. She's four thousand 
miles long. Boys, she's the roaringest, 
facic old npsnorter of a river on 
earth." 


HE entire universe rocked beneath 

Sam's feet and a tidal wave engulfed 
him. But he rose from the flood, as a brave 
man should. His hopes and religion were 
drowned; but he still sought details from 
his inundator. NE 

“Tell us, Boston," he quavered, never 
for a moment doubting the watery truth, 
“when was you thar, and what was you 
a-doing?” 

But the man who was looking for thrills 
interrupted. 

“That is hardly correct, to say that the 

mazon River is directly under the equa- 
tor. In point of fact, it is not. The equa- 
tor may be said to touch the mouth, loose- 
ly speaking; but to the westward the main 
river lies to the south of the equator. I 
think it is extremely doubtful if one could 
find unexplored confluents of the size 
this man describes," and he indicated 
Boston Beans, who still stood his ground 
in the center of the room. “The width is 
in excess of a hundred miles at the mouth, 
and four thousand is the combined length 
of the Ucayali and the Amazon." 

Wilton adjusted his monocte, and gazed 
calmly at Boston Beans, and then asked, 
“From what sources did you gather your 
information, my man?" ' - 

Boston Beans was not used to having 
outsiders trespass on his claim, and then 
call him “my man” to boot. He returned 
Wilton's gaze and, pushing back his wide- 
brimmed Stetson, said: 

"Source? Source? 
source of the Amazon!" 

“Do you claim to have explored the 
Sources of the Amazon?" 

" Explored nothing!" shouted the pros- 


Why, from the 


ctor. “I never explored anything in my 
ife, and I’m not going to start now!" 

“T thought not,” rejoined the other, set- 
tling back in his bench comfortably, and 
glancing around the room. “I hardly 
thought you had been there. Now, I my- 
self led an expedition up the—” 

Boston Beans, however, was not to be 
daunted. 

* Why, I put in two blessed years on 
that babbling brook!” 

It all missed Wilton, who went boom- 
ing on complacently: 

“You will find my writings on the Ama- 
zon ranked with those of Herndon, Bates 
and other authorities. I myself led an ex- 
pedition—” He arose and started to ad- 
dress the audience. 

Ross pulled him down to the bench. 

“Keep quiet," he whispered. “Keep 
quiet! Don’t spoil it now, give him a 
chance. This is rich.” 


BOSTON BEANS swung slowly around 
and for the first time he seemed to size 
up his listeners. His eye took in his grizzly 
comrades of the mountains, the forest 
supervisor, the mail carrier, and the party 
of hunters, where Wilton reigned supreme. 

It was suddenly still in that old tumble- 
down log shack. 

Silence held sway over the motley group 
that bent forward attentively. Boston 
Beans broke the spell with a chuckle that 
broadened into a hearty laugh. 

“Haw-haw-haw,” he cackled, as if in 
recollection of some huge joke. “I was 
just thinking of an awful funny thing!— 

aw-haw!—about my trip back east to 
Boston, where I got my name. Ho-ho! 
East to Boston. Want to hear about it, 
boys?" and he chuckled in gleeful remi- 
niscence. 

“Hop to it!” “Fly at it!” “Shovel inl" 
came the chorus. 

Again Wilton tried to take the floor, and 
again Ross pulled him back to his seat and 
whispered in his ear. 

Boston Beans drew himself up and scru- 
tinized the faces that ringed him around. 
Of all the various and sundry members of 
the human race that had ever collected in 
that log store during its checkered life 
those who now bent forward in hushed 
interest were the most heterogeneous; one 
point only they had in common: they were 
all absorbed in the narrator. 

“I puts in two years on the Amazon, 
boys, two years. Never you mind what I 
was doing, or where, or when, or why, be- 
cause this tale just starts one razzle-dazzle 
hot morning when the whole blame coun- 
try was reeling and wriggling with the 
heat, and moquin bugs was thicker than 
fiddlers in —— Excuse me, marm, but 
they sure was. Iam upat Frenchy’s rubber 
depot on the Putumayo River, three hun- 
dred miles from Caliente, and three thou- 
sand from any white man's land. I am 
prospecting for rubber, but it's a bum out- 
fit, and nobody gives a whoop, nohow. 
One sweet and melliferous morning along 
comes a native dugout canoe with two In- 
jun paddlers and a chunk of meat that was 
once meant for a white man; but between 
fever and starvation you would never have 
guessed it. Well, Frenchy and yours truly 
packs him into the shack and brings him 
around. Hewas about plumb up the spout, 
but he comes to long enough to dig up 
some letters and yank off a little Te Deum, 
or words to that effect. 


“Seems that there was a bunch of them, 
bug hunters, and tree wranglers and bird 
snatchers and such-like, all bogged down 
way up above the fifth falls, on some 
small fork. Most of their Injuns had 
jumped—grub was gone, the fevers was 
cleaning the whole outfit. 

“So Frenchy and I holds a council of 
war and decides the best move is for me 
to light right out, and try and locate the 
bunch of babes in the woods, while he 
takes his old launch and heads down- 
stream for the makings of a real rescue 
patty: Well, I knows that those beetle 

erders, or whatever brand of educated 
cusses they were, would be right hungry 
for quinine and pills, long before that 
steamer outfit that Frenchy was rustling 
would ever blow in. 

“So I nabs a tenderfoot that had been 
camping near to, a-writing a book ’bout 
the wilds of the upper Amazon, though 
the lord knows that he had never been a 
mile from Frenchy’s rubber camp where 
the steamers were running. Well, he didn’t 
rise eager-like to the proposition, not ex- 
actly. He stands at the boat landing in a 
real uniform, leather leggings, helmet, and 
kinder strains language at me, a-sitting 
there in a Injun obada, as we called the 
dugout canoes, me with a creeping pair of 
overalls and a straw hat two years old. A 
four-hundred-mile wobble up that crazy 
creek with a busted-out rubber man and a 
couple of scabby Huitoto Injuns warn’t 
just exactly his notion of how a man 
oughter spend his time on the wilds of the 
upper Amazon. Howsomever, he comes 
to when he hears them scientific dubs is 
stacked agen it, for he warn’t a bad sort, 
only green. We swings some grub aboard 
and his medicine bag, and off we starts! 


“QHUCKS!” broke out the story-teller, 
chuckling. “It warn’t no game for 
him, not his class. He warn’t used to it. 
No, boys, you got to catch "em young for 
that game! Boys, boys, he just natcher- 
ally went to pot. That kind of a jingle 
warn't his line. The blame country just 
pulls his cork. The grub goes, and the 
sand flies come, and the river gets worse 
every day. Well, he hits bed rock one 
morning as we are quitting camp, and 
spits it all up kerplunk. He argufies some 
and tells me about a dozen reasons why we 
should do this and that, but I popsit right to 
him, and then he lets fly with his gab. 

““T can't! I can’t!’ he wails, like some- 
one was a-licking him. ‘It’s awful, awful! 
This jungle has taken my nerve; I'm done . 
for. i can’t goon. I give up the search at 
this point.’ 

“Well, boys, I’m sure on the peck! 
*You'll give up the ghost first,’ sings I, 
and yanks out my old Gatling gun. 

“We need you on the job to roll them 

uinine balls,” says I. ‘If it warn't for 
that I'd kick you into the creek and let 
you swim to the Atlantic. We may both 
throw up the sponge; life's a pares A and 
we ain’t much to lose,’ says I, ‘but if you 
don’t pile aboard that Noah’s Ark and 
head up-stream, your finish is right here,’ 
says I. ‘You’re leader from now on, 
mostly so as I can keep an eye on you and 
lend encouragement from behind. All you 
got to do is play foam-eater up in the bow, 
and shove on them struggling bars and 
keep the water dust flying! Prance to it!’ - 
I yells, ‘And if I notice your pedal ex- 
tremities getting (Continued on page 73) 
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In which Ernestine’s impudence held out till the very end 


THINK Potherington loved Ernes- 

tine Marvell from the first moment 

he set foot in the “Evening Chroni- 

cle’s” dingy office. They both 

worked for me—I was editing the 
Special Page at the time—and so I speak 
not without authority. It was the swift- 
est attack I had ever seen, and one of the 
most fatal. 

Potherington did not know the tail-end 
of a news story from the front platform 
of a trolley car, and so I saddled him with 
our “‘ Curious Queries" column. His job 
was not an inspiring one. He sat at a 
cast-off desk in one corner of the city 
room and wrote himself letters asking 
how many blond kings had sat on the 
throne of Patagonia, and how far the sun 


was from the top of the Woolworth Build- 
ing, and how many angleworms, placed 
end to end, it would take to girdle the 
earth. Then he answered these letters 
in the column, signing fictitious names, 
and I employed them to plug eleventh- 
hour holesin the page. It was very simple. 

Ernestine was a “sob artist" with a 
temperament, and I administered her as 
best I could. She continually informed 
me that I misunderstood her, and insisted 
that she possessed the germ of literary 
excellence, which I was willing enough to 
admit. The chief difficulty with Ernes- 
tine (there were several) was that she had 
never been known to produce an idea of 
herown. Furnishing Ernestine with ideas 
was one of my prescribed troubles. And 


yet, once you dropped her the hint, she 
was g for as many columns as you 
named. What that girl could do to the 
English language when she spread her 
elbows was positively hair-raising! She 
had a neat trick of laughter, too, that 
made her copy flow like a meadow brook 
in spring! Paena was always nice 
readıng. 

Potherington read one of her stories 
on the day of his arrival, and laughed. 
Ernestine, whose desk faced his, heard 
him laughing and looked up, preening 
herself in a silly way she had. 

“Like my stuff?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Potherington simply; and 
shortly after that became her abject slave. 

A queerer pair you could not have found 
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in all the length of Park Row. Ernestine 
was little and amazingly light—both as 
to coloring and disposition. She always 
put me in mind of that small, twittering 
genus of bird that you find in fence 
corners on your summer vacation. Her 
nose was brief and to the point. But 
beneath it her bored smile told you that 
she had looked life in the face and found 
him a bitter fellow. I think secretly she 
desired a cave man to run away with her 
upon some prehistoric impulse—either 
that or towrite the Great American Novel. 


THERINGTON was scarcely a cave 
man. He had hands and feet that 
might have belonged to some titanic age, 
but the rest of him was rather weak and 
futile. His face was thin and a bit pale, 
with an aimless mustache straggling over 
full, sagging lips. His eyes were the best 
art of him. They were blue, and dog- 
onest. And there was a slight bulge to 
his forehead that possibly might have ac- 
counted for his drifting into the news- 
aper business. He was between twenty- 
ie and forty years old. 

He worshiped Ernestine. And she ac- 
cepted his worship in a bored, rather 
contemptuous way—exactly as she would 
have accepted the adoration of a bull- 
pup, could she have afforded a pul es 
which she could not on her salary. So 
she snaffled Potherington and taught him 
to say the things that she wanted most to 
hear; to wit, that she was a genius and 
misunderstood.  Ernestine's vanity was 
boundless and her craving for flattery led 
her to take Potherington almost seriously. 

As for him, the poor chap began to perk 
up amazingly. The worship of Ernestine 
had fanned the flame of his own ambition, 
and the “Curious Queries" took on a live- 
lier hue. With my eye npon this unique 
barometer I noted the dizzy soaring of 
Potherington’s spirits. He became almost 
gay. I felt, vaguely, that I ought to go out 
and feel his pulse, and make him stick out 
his tongue, and send him to bed with hot 
Scotch and camphor. I believe I was a lit- 
tle sorry for Potherington. 

But his temperature continued to rise. 
And then one day in early spring, Pother- 
ington came and stood before my desk 
with a light in his eye. 

“Tve written a story—a story. Would 
you—would you please see if you could 
use it on the Page? Of course, I won't 
mind if it's rotten, but—but I thought 
maybe you could work it in." ' 

“Vl be glad to look it over," I said 

erfunctorily. I was trying to write a 
fend, and Pothenneton was only a dim 
blur on the horizon. He crammed the 
manuscript into my hands, and fled. 

An hour later 1 read Potherington's 
story. It was utterly impossible. 

I threw it into the discard drawer of my 
desk and mused on the folly of those who 
set out in the early dawn of their inno- 
cence to pursue Literature to her lair. 
So musing, it came upon me suddenl 
that Potherington's plot was not bad at all, 
rather ingenious in fact. 

I dug the story out of my drawer and 
read it again. I was right. The plot was 
ingenious—but still utterly impossible. 
Indeed, there might as well have been no 
plot at all, so deeply was it buried in the 
slough of Potherington's soggy sentences. 
I sought him out and laid the ill-typed 
manuscript in his great hands. : 


“Why don't you send it to the maga- 
zines?" I said, mentally asking forgiveness 
of all the brotherhood of “readers.” 

Ernestine looked up from her desk. 

“Ye-ah,” she said, searing me with her 
bored smile, *or he might publish it in 
book form!” 

Potherington said nothing; just stood 
there with the impossible story in his 
hands. But I read it all in his face. He 
had intended to step from the magazine 
page of the “Evening Chronicle" to ten 
cents a word and the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, and thence to Ernestine’s boudoir 
with his laurel wreath dangling from his 
fingers. (Oh, I dreamed it myself, once, 
long ago—only I stopped at the magazine 
page. What precious fools we are!) - 

f turned abruptly and left them; but as 
I entered the editorial room I glanced back 
over my shoulder. Ernestine was sitting 
hunched at her desk, reading Pothering- 
ton’s story. He stood behind her, his eyes 
on her hair. 

Two days later Ernestine walked into 
my sanctum. 

" Here's a little yarn I peeled off last 
night. Thought you might like to use it." 

"A what!" I gasped. Ernestine with 
an idea of her own was a distinct shock. 

“A story. It’s fiction—but it would 
fill a lot of space." 

“Tl be very glad to look it over," I 
said, still in somewhat of a daze. 

“Thanks,” said Ernestine and walked 
out, slamming the door. 


I WILL not go into any description of 
Ernestine's story. If you care to read it 
you may do so by searching the back files 
of the “Chronicle.” Or ask any of the 
old-timers in the shop. They all remem- 
ber Ernestine's story. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that it 
was a masterpiece. Roughly speaking, 
anything is a masterpiece that is per- 
fectly done—and Ernestine’s story was 
perfect. Moreover, it went into the pa- 
per just as she had written it, without 
so much as a comma changed. I read 
proof on it myself, in order to be sure. 

It electrified the shop. For one whole 
day and part of another the much- 
scoffed-at Special Page became the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, as the cubs say. The 
staff went over to Ernestine's desk, 
scuffed its feet, and said that the story 
was good stuff, which is high praise in- 
deed. Ernestine positively purred under 
the plaudits of the multitude. As for 
Potherington, he fairly beamed. 

And then a great man died, or a million- 
aire shot another millionaire, or some- 
thing as epoch-making as that happened, 
and Ernestine's story passed into history. 
It was not until then that my enthusiasm 

artly cooled, permitting me to consider 
1t in a purely editorial light; and then I 
realized what my sixth sense had been 
whispering to me all along—that the plot 
of Ernestine's little masterpiece was all 
Potherington's. 

At first I thought I would tell. And 
then I thought I wouldn't. If Ernestine 
and Potherihgton wished to combine for 
the purpose of filling my page with cor- 
porate masterpieces, who was I to say 
them nay? So I sat tight and waited. 

Sure enough, within a week Ernestine 
hia second bundle of copy paper on my 

esk. 

“Here’s another little yarn,” she said. 


“It ill fill more space than the first 
one. 

To be strictly truthful, it did not fill 
more space than the first one. But it 
made just as large a hit—so much of a hit, 
indeed, that the managing editor told me 
to give Ernestine her signature on all 
such stuff in the future. 

For the next few months the “Evening 
Chronicle” boasted the best magazine 
page in town. Ernestine turned out two 
stories a week and I pasted her name 
under them in twelve-point caps. The 
letters came in by the dozen, praising our 
new feature. And Potherington sat at his 
cast-off desk in the corner, and gazed 
across at Ernestine with his great dog- 
eyes, and smiled and smiled. 

Then the inevitable happened. Ernes- 
tine mailed oné of her stories to a large ` 
magazine and within ten days received a 
check for one hundred dollars. She came 
to me with the check in her hand. 

“I am going to quit,” said Ernestine, 
all aglow with her fine new fortune. 

I tried to dissuade her. I told her of 
authors who sold. one story, and who 
never, never, never sold another. But she 
would not listen to me. So I sent her to 
the Boss, who tried to cajole her with a‘ 
ten-dollar raise. She laughed in his face, 
and he said sourly that she could go at 
once, for all of him. 

So Ernestine went over into the great 


‘minority of those who write good fiction 


at top-notch prices. But she did not go 
alone. She took Potherington with her. 

I had not the slightest hint of any such 
contingency until they walked into my 
office hand in hand and asked me to be 
their best man. 

“We feel as though we owe it to you,” 
said Ernestine, flinging me one of her 
bored smiles. . 

“Td be delighted," I answered, because 
I was too knocked over to say anythin 
else. And so one fine fall mornin 1 
crossed the bridge in a trolley car—the 
were to be married in a Brooklyn board- 
ing house!—and stood up with Pothering- 
ton while a fat little gentleman in black 
vestments tied him very firmly to Ernes- 
tine's apron strings. Then I went back to 
the dingy old “Chronicle” office and grap- 
pled with my seven yawning columns. 
As time wore on, I cursed the day that 
Ernestine had married the Potherington 
plot-fields. For new temperaments were 
saddled upon me and my days were full of 
trouble. Yet somehow the Page came 
out. It always does in the newspaper 
business. 


ERNESTINE'S career was one of those 
dazzling affairs possible only to the 
America of to-day. Within a year she 
had risen from obscurity to the outside 
covers of some of our leading magazines. 
There was scarcely a week but her name 
stared up at you from the news-stands. 
And it was always her own name. Poth- 
erington was never mentioned. Yetsome- 
how I never picked up one of her stories 
without seeing him very clearly, just as I 
had seen him that day at the óffice, 
leaning across his desk and smiling. I 
rather wondered how Ernestine paid him 
for the corner stones he laid under her 
work. Did she fling him an occasional 
crumb of affection? Did she, by any 
possible chance, love the man? Or was it 
just a plain business arrangement, where- 
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The woman in Ernestine's $1,500. prize story 


by she attained her ambitions and ap- 
peased the aching voices of her tremen- 
dous vanity? I wondered. 

Weeks later, on a blowsy day in mid- 
winter, I looked up to see a man standing 
before my desk. His face was bleared and 
drawn and his entire apparel was awry, 
from the broken derby to the frayed trou- 
sers’ edges. Only his dog-eyes showediclear. 

It was Potherington. 

Tremblingly he asked me for a job. He 
rave no hint of the causes that had driven 
^im back to the '"Chronicle's" broad 

, but as usual with Potherington 
| read it in his face. Ernestine had 
thrown him down and Whisky had 
caught him. Whisky had raised those 
ittle puffs of red under his skin. Whisky 


had set the corners of his mouth twitch- 
ing. Whisky had frayed his coat and 
raveled his sleeves and broken his rust 
derby. I had seen too many men wit 
those earmarks upon them not to recog- 
nize the Destroyer's handiwork. Yet I 
did not speak of these things, for such is 
the code. 

“TIl see,” I said, and left him fumbling 
his hat while I sought out the Boss. 

The upshot of the matter was that 
Potherington took off his frayed coat, 
sat down at his cast-off desk in the corner 
and began laboriously to write himself 
letters about the blond kings of Pata- 
gonia. But mentally I do not think he 
ever left Ernestine’s side. It was rather 
pitiful, in a way. 


\ 

Meanwhile Ernestine’s fame waxed 
until it reached that point where all the 
King’s horses and sli vehe King's men 
could not have pulled it down again. 
And the amazing thing was that her 
stories continued to be good stories, well 
told and strong of plot. It puzzled me, 
and I spoke of it to Potherington. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, looking up from 
his battered desk, “Mrs. Potherington is 
a great artist. That is why she—why we 
agreed to occupy different residences. 

er temperament demands solitude—er— 
solitude." 

He blushed painfully, and to cover up 
my own embarrassment I stammered 
something about paying my respects to 
the great artist. (Continued on page 56) 


"Thousands of readers have seen this young actress 
in *Peg O' My Heart" and other plays. She isan 
American girl, and here is the story of her career 


" 


From Seattle to Broadway 


My experiences in finding a good place on the stage 


HERE'S no doubt in my mind 
that I was marked for the stage. 
My mother told me that she had 
always wanted to be an actress, 
but when she married and had 
four children she had to give up the idea. 
She used to go to the theater a good deal 
before I was born, and admire the actresses, 
. their beauty and their talent. She used to 
wish that her child that was to come—if it 
were to be a girl—would be like one of 
them, her favorite. : 
I was born when my mother was but 
sixteen, and was the only one of our fam- 
ily who ever had any inclination for the 
stage. 
My people came from a long line of Ro- 
man Catholics, and to many very strict 
Roman Catholics the stage is a very dread- 
ful thing, you know. My grandmother is 
still alive. She has never come to see me 
act. She has no interest in the theater. 
She is not resentful, but for her the thea- 
ter simply does not exist at all. Nor did 
my father approve of my ambition. But 
my mother was my stout champion. Her 
arguments and persuasion finally over- 
came my father's opposition—if not his 
prejudice—and I was permitted to make a 
try at it. 
I was born in Harlem. ‘In fact, I lived 
in One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
up to the end of my school days People 
think I’m a Westerner because I played 
stock out there so long. 
Well, my mother made me some little 
dresses and we went up to Massachusetts 
where, we had heard, many good-sized 
towns afforded opportunities for begin- 
ners. But we found when *we got there 
that things were not so bright as we had 
painted them in fancy. A good many of 
their places of amusement were old stores 
that had—with just enough cheap recon- 
struction to make them available—been 
turned into theaters. And, ye gods, they 
were dreary places for a New York girl to 
behold! They used to play vaudeville in 
these places. One was expected to do three 
turns in the afternoon and four turns in 
the evening, seven turns a day. 
. I went on at one of the cheapest of these 

. so-called theaters. I sang a little, badly; 
and I danced a little, not much better; and 
received small encouragement. Even so, 
I was delighted with this beginning of my 
career. 

But my mother was disillusioned com- 
pletely. She had never seen the back of a 
cheap theater before. It was a new expe- 
rience. Before the tawdriness of it, the 
sordidness of it all, her courage vanished. 
The very thought of my working in such a 
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place, under such conditions, made her 
cry. “But,” I. urged, “everyone has to 
begin somewhere, sometime.” 

T even reminded her of how some of the 
great stars had begun. But all my argu- 
ments and pleadings were of no avail. My 
mother would not stand for that sort of 
thing long for me. And so, after a while, 
she brought me home and put me back in 
school. 


I REMAINED at school a year and a 
half longer, but I never abandoned my 
idea of the stage. I took lessons during 
this time in elocution, singing and dancing. 
I used to do entertainment bits at private 
houses, Catholic churches and for the 
Knights of Columbus, Foresters of Amer- 
ica, and Daughters of the Revolution. 
For this work got all the way from five 
to twenty-five dollars an evening. 

One day I got an offer from a Western 
manager and went direct to the Coast. I 
really began my stage career playing in- 
génue and soubrette parts in Mock in Se- 
attle. We used to change the bill every 
week, and I assure you it was strenuous, 
playing nights and several matinées, and 
at the same time rehearsing the play for 
the next week. 

I kept on playi 
leading lady left and I was put in her place. 
I was first given the part of Marguerite in 
“Faust,” the first long-dress character I 
ever played. I was unhappy in it, because 
I was not used to that sort of thing. 

I used to make my own dresses and hats, 
dyeing old clothes for new. I would get a 
white dress, then dye it pink, then dark 
blue, then black, so people would not rec- 
ognize it as an old one. I had to do this, 
for even while I was leading lady I got only 
forty dollars a week, and the ghost walked 
seldom and very haltingly. We were paid 

.one week's salary about every third week. 
So, you see, I was practically getting about 
thirteen dollars a week. 

After “Faust” I played the lead in all 
the good big plays dae we didn't have to 

ay any royalty on, such as “Camille,” 
"Carmen," “Our Boys," “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," “Michael Strogoff," and Rider 
Haggard's "She." I liked Cigarette most 
in "Under Two Flags." I thought Ciga- 
rette was a wonderful character. 

There was a play broker in Chicago who 
used to send us manuscript and parts—the 
whole business—for seven dollars. Not 
long ago this same broker was put in jail 
as a play pirate, and I'm mighty glad of it. 
You see, I'm speaking from the point of 
view of a playwright's wife. 

And as for leanne my parts, at the be- 


small parts until the’ 


ginning it was dead easy, for I was so 
young that I had a brain like fly paper, 
everything stuck to it. The soubrette and 
ingénue characters amounted to very lit- 
tle. I could play them as I pleased. But 
I found that playing “leads” was a differ- 
ent proposition. I realized that one could 
not possibly master those great parts— 
hundreds and hundreds of them as stock 
actresses have to do—get really into the 
spirit of them. I couldn't even get the 
lines letter perfect in the strenuous, the 
confusing conditions under which we had 
to work. I realized that it would take time, 
meditation, study, a mellowing, ripening 
rocess to work into such a character as 
amille. I decided that it was more neces- 
sary to devote what time I had to getting 
the spirit of the characterizations than the 
letter. 
So I invented a system. I used to take 
a certain scene and say, "First I abuse the 
man. Then I coax him. Then I gloat over 
him.” Instead of trying to memorize the 
words I would fix in my mind the sequence 
of my changing attitudes toward the man, 
and so get my climax. I made up my mind 
that if I played Camille or Topsy and fol- 
lowed this system, even if I made up my 
words, I could not go far wrong. 


HAD been playing stock in Seattle for 

two years when suddenly overwork and 
anxiety brought on nervous prostration. 
Do you wonder? I played every night of 
the week, even Sunday, and Tuesday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sanday matinées. 
I was in the theater every day at ten 
o'clock working like a dog, either rehears- 
ing or making over and repairing clothes. 
I used even to have my supper sent to me 
in my dressing-room. . 

Suddenly I found that I could not keep 
the sequence of the scenes as I had done. 
I could not remember what I was going to . 
say. This dawned upon me gradually. I 
was perplexed at first, then alarmed, then 
terrified. But I didn’t tell anybody. I 
thought I was going mad. I was afraid to 
P to a doctor, afraid to learn the worst. 

used to read all kinds of ads: “Does 
your head ache?" *' Does your back ache?" 
* Have you lost your appetite?" 

Presently I began to feel queer pains in 
my head and in my back. And one night 
while I was playing “‘She”—I had ordered 
some queer thing for supper—I began to 
feel very strange. I ran up-stairs to my 
dressing-room, dropped into a chair, and 
completely lost control of myself. 

They took me to a hospital, where I lay 
for weeks. It was as if some witch had 
suddenly struck me (Continued on page 84) 
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THIS successful young theatrical star tells on the 
opposite page the story of her rise to fame and for- 


tune. “Peg o My Heart," in which she made a tre- 
mendous hit, beat all records for long runs in New 
York. Her people are strict Roman Catholics, and 


some members of her family did not favor her going 
on the stage. But her mother was her stout cham- 
pion, and helped her to overcome all the objections 
that were raised. She is the wife of Hartley Manners, 
the playwright who wrote “Peg o' My Heart." 
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Kathleen Norris 


Tuis picture shows Kathleen Norris, the novelist, 
with her son Frank, who is a nephew and namesake 
of the late Frank Norris, greatest of all the great 
writers California has produced. Mrs. Norris is a 
native Californian. She was never outside the state 
until she was grown, and she was never in New York 
28 
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until she came on East to her own wedding. 

** Mother," her first great book, appeared originally 
in THE AMERICAN MacazINE—it has sold-over 100,- 
000 copies. She can write—read her affectionate 
tribute to her beloved state; it makes you wish you 
were a Californian, too! 


The Glory of the States 


Heres to CALIFORNIA! 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ** Mother," “The Story of Julia Page," ** The Heart of Rachael," etc. 


WAS only after I came away from 
California, a few years ago, that Í 
realized in my provincial heat that 
she does not mean to all the world 
what she means to us who love her, 

and belong to her. That there are Ken- 
tuckians, for example, and Texans, and 
even Europeans, who do not keenly regret 
the accident of birth that prevents them 
from claiming her. smote me with a naive 
and puzzled surprise. Even now the ve 
name, the very word “California,” falls 
upon my ears with an exquisite appeal; it 
is like a strain of familiar and poignantly 
touching music. I can hear it across the 
noisiest tea-room, or distinguish it under 
the murmuring darkness of the theater. 
The motor licenses, with the little bear 
guarding the number, look like friendly 
faces when one meets them on Eastern 
roadways, and when the railroad com- 
panies plaster fences with the alluring sug- 
gestion ** Five Days and Seventy Dollars 
to California!” I feel a tug at my heart. 

And Fifth Avenue vanishes, and the 
ever-green fields, and the panting, moist 
heat, and the piled snow. 1t is California 
again, with the burned hills lying like 
leopards under the blue, soft sky, and gulls 
wheeling and crying over the buoyant 
waters of the bay, and tar-weed and pop- 
pies tangling the alfalfa, and scenting the 
warm dry air. It is California, where 
three hundred days a year are picnic days, 
and where the sunshine even now is falling 
annoticed in golden spokes through miles 
of stately virgin redwoods, and where roses 
and daisies and heliotrope and wallflowers 
and stock and potted pansies and prim- 
roses, and a hundred others, are massed 
on the curb about Lotta’s fountain, wait- 
ing for you to buy them—at ten cents or 
fifteen cents a great armful!—and carry 
them home. 

We are raised on superlatives, we sec- 
ond-generation Californians. Our fathers 
fought a bitter fight to reach the far- 
thest frontier, and they loved it because 
they suffered for it. Whether they came 
** around the Horn” in sailing vessels, or 
across the endless prairies in the familiar 
hooped, dusty wagons, they learned the 
worth of their home before they found it. 
My own grandmother, with my mother at 
her breast, looked up through the velvet 
dark of night, through that same hooped 
covering, and watched the camp fires of 
hostile dans on the hills. Ringleted, 
crinolined, wistful, and eighteen, she said 

ood-by to the world she knew, at “Saint 

oe,” and left it forever behind her. To 
the end of her life, she liked to talk of 
“ Southe'n" hospitality, of men who rode 
dashing horses and wore white, of orderly 
gardens packed with bloom, of cool great 
rooms full of silence and tree shadows, and 
the quiet stepping of brown-skinned maids. 


Her own fate was the fate of California. 
She sat in the jolting wagon, beside another 
woman in the party, when a baby was 
born. She saw a priceless team of cattle 
fall upon an unexpected water hole and 
drink themselves to death. She knew one 
of the company, a girl, gently raised like 
herself, who was widowed, and who left the 
scalped body of her young husband behind 
her on the plains. And his brother took 
her, without benefit of clergy, because 
there were no clergy, and because she had 
young children, and needed a man. 

This was after the days of the Spanish 
sheep ranches, and after the days of the 
padres. But there were Indians, and 
wolves, and floods in California, when they 
found it. She slept in a rough bed whose 
leg bore a notch, br which the once white 
and di hand felt often during the 
night. When the river waters crept up to 
that notch, it was time to rouse the chil- 
dren and climb to the roof. She climbed 
to the roof with the children when my 
grandfather was late in returning from 
town, too, because the noises of wolves and 
coyotes frightened them. She saw the 
gold devour men far more cruelly than the 
wolves, and not ten years ago her grand- 
daughter talked to the white-headed man 
who was laughed at, in the first rough state 
legislature in Benicia, because he said that 
wheat and fruit orchards should be planted, 
and would some day make the new state 
far more famous than did the gold. She 
saw the railways come, and the cities 
spread over the hills, and the harbor flung 
open as a gateway to the Orient. 


GAN FRANCISCO was a mere group of 
wooden shanties. But there must have 
been a glamour over it even then. The 
new world was so bright, said my grand- 
mother, the sky so blue and high, the air 
so gloriously intoxicating. It was wonder- 
ful to have the whole long summer go by 
without a single day of heavy and smoth- 
ering heat; it was wonderful to have the 
winter mild and soft, to pick sweet peas 
in November, and poppies in February. 
Her husband farmed, mined, and became 
rich. She rejoiced with him when the rail- 
road came; she took the days of the 
vigilante committee calmly for granted. 
Los Angeles was not, Sacramento was a 
mining camp; but there was the tiny be- 
ginning of a social set in San Francisco, 
and there was a convent school for girls in 
Marysville. She drove in her own open 
carriage, and entertained in her old bay- 
windowed house in Geary Street the home- 
sick wives of miners when they came to 
the city. 

After a while there were “cable cars” 
with “dummies” rattling up and down 
the hills, and the Indians vanished, and 
for years and years men and dusty pumps 


were filling in the “made land” below 
Montgomery Street. Prophets said that 
the made land would slide into the sea if 
there was ever another big earthquake; 
but the big earthquake duly came, in 1865, 
and the land stood firm. Other things 
rooted themselves, the sane and wholesome 
things. Apple orchards, orange groves, 
wheat fields, these things came to stay. 
There was a year when the output of 
wheat was more valuable than that of gold. 


BUT gold was a first love with the early 
Californians, and they followed the 
gold. Wherever the feverish rumor flew, 
they hurried after. They left homes and 
wives and children to flock into the moun- 
tains, and many of them never found any- 
thing but thirst and hunger and left only 
their bones to tell the story. Meanwhile 
the city property that in itself was worth a 
gold mine, or the untilled fields that were 
some day to feed half the world, lay neg- 
lected. Even after this time gold played 
an important part in the history of the 
state. In 1870 everybody in San Fran- 
cisco was buying silver stock in the 
Nevada mines. One of these mines pro- 
duced three hundred million dollars’ worth 
of ore in eighteen years! The mere figures 
were enough to deve sober reason from 
one’s head! Car conductors, sober young 
wives, little seamstresses, rich and poor, 
wise and unwise, they flung whatever they 
had madly into the game, indeed they 
flung more than they had. 

Nothing else interested the city while 
this mad fever burned it. Strangers talked 
eagerly and nervously in the streets, to- 
day’s berzár was to-morrow's millionaire. 
The terrible question of holding or selling 
turned men's hair white, and broke them 
on the wheel. Thisone, hitherto respected, 
successful, happy, put a shot through his 
brains; that one reeled home, and sat for 
dazed hours in the bay-windowed parlor 
and looked mutely at the silk-clad, confi- 
dent wife, and the pretty daughter just 
freed from high school, and the retinue of 
sympathetic maids—ruined, and more 
than ruined. Even to-day in the city, a 
busy young stenographer, or a` school- 
teacher, will point you out a business block 
teeming with prosperous life, with the phil- 
osophical smile that is characteristic of the 
Californian: “That belonged to my father 
before the silver slump!” 

This was long ago—for California. For 
we measure phases by decades rather than 
by centuries: 1870 is buried in the past; 
I have seen New England villages where 
the Revolution seemed nearer, and the 
Civil War only yesterday. Since 1870 so 
many things have happened to California 
that she may well regard vigilante com- 
mittees, land quarrels, and. gold fever 
as the impulsive (Continued on page 94) 
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It seemed to me that morning that the world 
was never before so high, so airy, so golden 


Follow Your Nose! 


Another adventure in the new series *Great Possessions" 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


N a spring mong one has only 
to step out into the open coun- 
try, lift his head to the sky— 
and follow his nose. . . . 

It was a big and golden morn- 
ing, and Sunday to t, and I walked 
down the lane to the lower sn of the field, 
where the wood and the marsh begin. The 
sun was just coming up over the hills and 
all the air was fresh and clear and cool. 
High in the heavens a few fleecy clouds 
were drifting, and the air was just enough 
astir to waken the hemlocks into faint and 
sleepy exchanges of confidence. 

It seemed to me that morning that the 
world was never before so high, so airy, so 
golden. All filled to the brim with the es- 
sence of sunshine and spring morning—so 
that one's spirit dissolved in it, became a 
part of it. Such a morning! Such a morn- 
ing! 

jm that place and ja as I was I set 
off across the open land. 

It was the time of all times for good 
odors—soon after sunrise—before the heat 
of the day had drawn off the rich distilla- 
tions of the night. 

In that keen moment I caught, drifting, 
a faint but wild fragrance upon the air,and 
veered northward full into the way of the 
wind. I could not at first tell what this 
particular odor was, nor separate it from 
the general good odor of the earth; but I 
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followed it intently across the moor-like 
open land. Once T dought I had lost it 
entirely, or that the faint northern airs 
had shifted, but I soon caught it clearly 
again, and just as I was saying to myself, 


“Tve got it, I've got it!"—for it is a great 
leasure to identify a friendly odor in the 
elds—I saw, near the bank of the brook, 

among ferns and raspberry -bushes, a 

thorn-apple tree in full bloom. 

“So there you are!” I said. 

I hastened toward it, now in the full 
current and glory of its fragrance. The 
sun, looking over the taller trees to the 
east, had crowned the top of it with gold, 
so that it was beautiful to see; and it was 
full of honey bees as excited as I. 

A score of feet onward toward the wind, 
beyond the thorn-apple tree, I passed 
wholly out of the range of its fragrance 
into another world, and began trying for 
some new lodor. After one or two false 
scents, for this pursuit has all the haz- 
ards known to the hunter, I caught an 
odor long known to me, not strong, nor 

et very wonderful, but distinctive. It 
ed me still a little distance northward to 

a sunny slope just beyond a bit of marsh, 

and, sure enough, I found an old friend, 

the wild sweet geranium, a world of it, in 
full bloom, and I sat down there for some 

time to enjoy it fully. a 

Beyond He and across a field wild 
with tangles of huckleberry bushes and 
sheep laurel where the bluets and butter- 
cups were blooming, and in shady spots 
the shy white violet, I searched for the 
odor of a certain clump of pine trees I dis- 
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covered long ago. I knew that I must 
come upon it soon, but could not tell just 
when or where. I held up a moistened 
finger to make sure of the exact direction 
of the wind, and bearing, then, a little 
eastward, soon came full upon it—as a 
hunter might surprise a deer in the forest. 
I crossed the brook a second time and 
through a little marsh, making it the rule 
of the game never to lose for an instant 
the scent I was following—even though I 


sto in a low spot to admire a mass of 
thrifty blue flags, now beginning to bloom 
—and came thus to the pines I was seeking. 


They are not great trees, nor noble, but 
gnarled and angular and stunted, for the 
soil in that place is poor and'thin, and the 


winds in winter keen; but the brown 
blanket of needles they spread and the 
shade they offer the traveler are not less 
hospitable; nor the fragrance they give off 
less enchanting. The odor of the pine is 
one I love. 

I sat down there in a place I chose long 
a a place already as familiar with 
pleasing memories as a favorite room—so 
that I wonder that some of the notes I 
have written there do not of themselves 
exhale the very odor of the pines. 

And all about was hung a fair tapestry 
of green, and the earthy floor was cleanly 
carpeted with brown, and the roof above 
was an arched mosaic, the deep, deep blue 
of the sky seen through the gnarled and 


And, as I sat there, the evening fell 


knotted branches of the pines. Through 
a little opening among the trees, as through 
a window, I could see the cattle feeding in 
the wide meadows, all headed alike, and 
yellow butterflies drifted across the open 
pace) and there were bumblebees and 

ragonflies. And presently I heard some- 
one tapping, tapping, at the door of the 
wood and glancing up quickly I saw my 
early visitor. There he was, as neighborly 
as you please, and not in the least awed by 
my intrusion; there he was, far out on the 
limb of a dead tree, stepping energeticall 
up and down, like a sor reefing a sail, 
and rapping and tapping as he worked—a 
downy woodpecker. 

morning, sir," I said. 
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It was the time of all times for 
£ood odors—soon after sunrise 


He stopped for scarcely a second, cocked 
one eye at me, and went back to his work 
again. Who was I that I should inter- 
rupt his breakfast! 

And I was glad I was there, and I began 
enumerating, as though I were the ac- 
credited reporter for the “Woodland Ga- 
zette” all the good news of the day. 

“The beech trees,” I said aloud, “have 
come at last to full leafage. The wild 
blackberries are ready to bloom, the 
swamp roses are budded. Brown planted 
fields I see, and drooping elms, and the 

oung crows cry from their nests on the 
knoll’ ... I know now that, whoever I am, 
whatever I do, I am welcome here; the 
meadows are as green this spring for Tom 
the drunkard, and for Jim the thief, as for 
Jonathan the parson, or for Walt the poet: 
the wild cherry blooms as richly, and the 
odor of the pine is as sweet—” 

At that moment, like a flame for clear- 
ness, I understood some of ‘the deep and 
simple things of life, as that we are to be 
like the friendly pines, and the elm trees 
and the open fields, and reject no man and 
judge no man. Once, a long time ago, I 
read a sober treatise by one who tried to 


prove with elaborate knowledge that, 
upon the whdle, good was triumphant in 
this world, and that probably there was a 
God, and I remember going out dullyafter- 
ward upon the hill, for I was weighed 
down with a strange depression, and the 
world seemed to me a hard, cold, narrow 
place where good must be heavily demon- 
strated in books. And as I sat there the 
evening fell, a star or two came out in the 
clear blue of the sky, and suddenly it be- 
came all simple to me, so that I laughed 
aloud at that laborious big-wig for spend- 
ing so many futile years in seeking doubt- 
ful proof of what he might have learned in 
one rare hour upon my hill. And far more 
than he could prove—far more. . . . 

As I came away from that place I knew 
I should never again be quite the same 
person I was before. . .. 


WELL. wecannot remain steadily upon 
the heights. At least I cannot, and 
would not if I could. After I have been 
out about so long on such an adventure as 
this, something lets go inside of me, and I 
come down out of the mountain—and yet 
know deeply that I have been where the 


bush was burning; and have heard the 
Voice in the Fire. 

So it was yesterday morning. I realized 
suddenly that I was hungry, commonly, 
coarsely hungry. My whole attention, I 
was going to say my whole soul, shifted to 
the thought of ham and eggs! This may 
seem a tremendous anti-climax, but it is, 
nevertheless, a sober report of what hap- 
pened. At the first onset of this new mood, 
the ham-and-eggs mood, let us call it, I 
was a little ashamed or abashed at the re- 
membrance of my wild flights, and had a 
laugh at the thought of myself floundering 
around in the marshes and fields a mile 
from home, when Harriet, no doubt, had 
breakfast waiting for me! What absurd, 
contradictory, inconsistent, cowardly crea- 
tures we are, anyway! 


HE house seemed an inconceivable dis- 

tance away, and the only real thing in 
the world the gnawing emptiness under my 
belt. And I was wet to my knees, and the 
tangled huckleberry bushes and shee 
laurel and hardhack I had passed throug 
so joyously a short time before now clun 
heavily about my legs as I aane 
through them. And the sun was hot and 
high—and there were innumerable small, 
black, buzzing flies. . . . 

To cap the climax, whom should I meet 
as I was crossing the fence into the lower 
lane but my friend Horace. He had been ` 
out early looking for a cow that had 
dropped her calf in the woods, and was 
now driving them slowly up the lane, the 
cow a true pattern of solicitous mother- 
hood, the calf a true pattern of youth, 
dashing about upon uncertain legs. 

“Takin’ the air, David?” 

I amuse Horace. Horace is an impor- 
tant man in this community. He has big, 
solid barns, and money in the bank, and a 
reputation for hardheadedness. He is also 
known as a “driver;? and has had sore 
trouble with a favorite son. He believes 
in “ goin' it slow" and “ playin’ safe," and 
he is convinced that “ye can't change 
human nature." 

His question came to me with a kind of 
shock. I imagined with a vividness im- 
possible to describe what Horace would 
think if I answered him squarely and hon- 
estly, if I were to say: 

“T’ve been down in the marshes follow- 
ing my nose—enjoying the thorn apples 
and the wild geraniums, talking with a 
woodpecker and reporting the morning 
news of the woods for an imaginary news- 
paper. 

| eis hungry, and in a mood to smile 
at myself anyway (good-humoredly and 
forgivingly as we always smile at our- 
selves!) before I met Horace, and the 
flashing vision I had'of Horace's dry, su- 
perior smile finished me. Was there really 
anything in this world but cows and 
calves, and great solid barns, and oat 
crops, and cash in the bank? 

“Been in the brook?” asked Horace, 
observing my wet legs. 

Talk about the courage to face cannon 
and Cossacks! It is nothing to the cour- 
age required to speak aloud in broad day- 
light of the finest things we have in us! I 
was not equal to it. 

**Oh, I've been down for a tramp in the 
marsh," I said, trying to put him off. 

But Horace is a Yankee of the Yankees 
and loves nothing better than to chase his 
friends into corners with questions, and 
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leave them ultimately with the impression 
that they are somehow less sound, sen- 
sible, practical, than he is—and he usually 
proves it, not because he is right, but be- 
cause he 1s sure, and in a world of shadowy 
half-beliefs and half-believers, he is with- 
out doubts. 

"What ye find down there?" asked 

orace. 

“Oh, I was just looking around to see 
how the spring was coming on." 

“Hm-m,” said Horace, eloquently, and 
when I did not reply, he continued, “Often 
git out in the morning as early as this?” 

“Yes,” I said, “often.” 

"And do you find things any different 
now from what they would be later in the 
day?" 

At this, the humor of the whole situa- 
tion dawned on me and I began to revive. 
When things grow hopelessly complicated, 
and we can’t laugh, we do either one of two 
things: we lie or we die. But if we can 
laugh, we can fight! And be honest! 

“Horace,” I said, “I know what you 
are thinking about.” 

Horace’s face remained perfectly im- 
passive, but there was a glint of curiosity 
m his eye. 

" You're thinking I've been wasting my 
ume beating around down there in the 
swamp just to look at things and smell of 
things—which you wouldn't do. You 
think I’m a kind of impractical dreamer, 
now don’t you, Horace? PIl warrant 
you've told your wife just that more than 
once. Come now!” 

I think I made a rather shrewd hit, for 
Horace looked uncomfortable and a little 
foolish. 

“Come now, honest!” I laughed and 
looked him in the eye. 

“Waal, now, ye see—" 

“Of course you do, and I don't mind it 
in the least." 

A little dry gleam of humor came in his 
eye. 

" Ain't ye?" 

It's a fine thing to have it straight out 
aith a friend. 

“No,” I said, “I’m the practical man 
ind you're the dreamer. I’ve rarely 
¿nown in all my life, Horace, such a con- 
*rmed dreamer as you are, nor a more im- 
practical one." 

Horace laughed. 

“How do ye make that out?" 


WE this my spirit returned to me 
and I countered with a question as 
good as his. It is as valuable in argument 
as in war to secure the offensive. 

"Horace, what are you working for, 
anyhow?” 

This is always a devastating shot. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred human 
beings are desperately at work grubbing, 
sweating, worrying, thinking, sorrowing, 
enjoying, without in the least knowing 
why. 

“Why, to make a living—same as you,” 
said Horace. 

“Oh, come now, if I were to spread the 
report in town that a poor neighbor of 
mine—that’s you, Horace—was just mak- 
ing his living, that he himself had told me 
s, what would you say? Horace, what 
are you working br? It’s something more 
than a mere living.” 

“Waal, now, I'll tell ye, if ye want it 
straight, I’m layin’ aside a little something 
for a rainy day.” 


“A little something!" this in the exact 
inflection of irony by which here in the 
country we express our opinion that a 
friend has really a good deal more laid 
aside than anybody knows about. Horace 
smiled also in the exact manner of one so 
complimented. 

“Horace, what are you going to do with 
that thirty thousand dollars?’ 

“Thirty thousand!” Horace looks at 
me and smiles, and I look at Horace and 
smile. 

* Honest now!” 

“Waal, I'll tell ye—a little peace and 
comfort for me and Josie in our old age, 
and a little something to make the children 
remember us when we're gone. Isn't that 
worth working for?" 


HE SAID this with downright serious- 
ness. I did not press him further, but if 
I had tried I could probably have got the 
even deeper admission of that faith that 
lies, like bed rock, in the thought of most 
men—that honesty and decency here will 
not be without its reward there, however 
they may define the “there.” Some “ pro- 
phet’s paradise to come!” 

“I knew it!” I said. “Horace, you're a 
dreamer, too. You are dreaming of peace 
and comfort in your old age, a little quiet 
house in town where you won't have to 
labor as hard as you do now, where you 


won't be worried by crops and weather, 
and where Mrs. Horace will be able to rest 
after so many yan of care and work and 
sorrow—a kind of earthly heaven! And 
you are dreaming of leaving a bit to your 
children and grandchildren, and dreamin 

of the gratitude they will express. Al 
dreams, Horace!” 

“Oh, waal—” 

“The fact is, you are working for a 
dream, and living on dreams—isn’t that 
true?” 

“Waal, now, if you mean it that way—” 

“T see I haven’t got you beaten yet, 
Horace!" 

He smiled broadly. 

"We are all amiable enough with our 
own dreams. You think that what you 
are working for—your dream—is some- 
how sounder and more practical than 
what I am working for." 

Horace started to reply, but had scarcel 
debouched from his trenches when 
opened on him with one of my twenty- 
fours. 

“How do you know that you are ever 
going to be old?” 

It hit. 

“And if you do grow old, how do you 
know that thirty thousand dollars—oh, 
we'll call it that!—is really enough, pro- 
vided you don't lose it before, to buy 
peace and comfort (Continued on page 76) 


The odor of ham and eggs, and new 
muffins, and coffee, as you come up 
the hill—there is an odor for you! 


A story of four boys who went hunting 
excitement and got more than they bargained for 


The Red Avengers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


GUESS old Dad Veek was a cabinet- 
maker or something. Anyway, he 
used to work in his barn with a saw 
and a plane and he made a lot of 
shavings. His barn was level, but to 
make it level it had to be up on posts at 
the hind end because it was on a sidehill, 
and that made a kind of cave under it, and 
sometimes me and Bony and Swatty, 
when we got tired playing in the creek, or 
it was raining, or we got cold skating, 
would go up there and maybe smoke corn- 
silk or maybe just talk. So we got all the 
shavings old Dad Veek swept out of his 
barn, and we made a kind of nest under 
the barn, and we called that—the Nest. 
Dad Veek did not like to have us under 
his barn, because when we smoked corn- 
silk the smoke would go up between the 
boards of the floor and he would come out 
and chase us. He didn't like us much, 
anyway, or any boys, because there were 
grapevines between his barn and his house 
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and he thought, maybe, when we thought 
he wasn't around, we crawled through the 
fence and took some grapes. And we did. 
But only when they were ripe and we hap- 
pened to be over there. 

So one night his barn burned down. 

I guess that don't sound like much, but 
it was a good deal more than it sounds like. 
You don't know about Toady Williams 
and the Red Avengers and the fire insur- 
ance inspector yet. The firé insurance in- 
spector was a man who came over from 
Chicago and said old Dad Veek had in- 
sured his barn for three times what it was 
worth, and said he guessed old Dad Veek 
had set it afire himself to get the insurance 
money, and said he guessed he would put 
old Dad Veek in jail for it, because there 
was too much of that sort of thing just 
now, and it was time to learn sinks a 
lesson. And I guess nobody would have 
cared much if it hadn’t been for Mrs. old 


Dad Veek. 


* Yes, Chief, I carried out the 
orders of the band to the full- 


est. My trusty torch has laid 
the vermin's dwelling low" 


The reason my mother felt sorry for 
Mrs. old Dad Veek was because when my 
mother was a little girl Mrs. old Dad 
Veek's name was Tilly, and she worked for 
my mother's mother, and now she was a 
dear old lady and it was too bad her hus- 
band was going to jail. So she thought 
somebody ought to bui: themselves. 

Well, while my mother and the Ladies' 
Aid were bestirring themselves, me and 
Bony and Swatty and Toady Williams 
were out in our barn, and I felt pretty bad, 
because it was tough to have my mother 
bestirring herself about that barn fire when 
the chances were that I would be one she 
would bestir into jail if she kept old Dad 
Veek out. Now you know that much, you 
can see why we felt pretty sick out there 
in my barn. 

It was winter when old Dad Veek's 
barn burned down, and it was about nine 
o'clock at night. I was going to bed be- 
cause I had been skating all day. I wore 
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boots to skate in, like all the fellows, and 
my boots kind of wrinkled around the an- 
kles and they rubbed my ankles until the 
were raw. So about eight o'clock I said, 
“Aw, come on, Swatty! Let’s go home!” 
but he wouldn’t. 

“Well, if you won’t go home with me 
I'm going up to the Nest and I'll wait for 
. vou up there," I said. 

So then Toady came up, and he asked 
where I was going and I told him I was 
going up to the Nest, and he said he was 
going to skate some more, but Swatty and 
Bony said, “All right, we'll go up with you 
a while." They didn't take off their 
skates. They walked up the hill to the 
barn on their skates and we sat a while in 
the Nest under old Dad Veek's barn and 
smoked some cornsilk cigarettes. Then 
Swatty and Bony wanted to skate some 
more, so Í went home. Gee! but there was 
araw spot on my ankle when I got my boot 
off! I was sitting on the edge of my bed 
looking at it, about nine o'clock, when the 
fire-house bell rang. Right away my 
mother came into my room and said: 

"George, there is a fire across the 
Square, and I think it is Mr. Veek’s barn. 
You can go if you want to." 

I hid my raw ankle, because if my moth- 
er knew it was so bad she wouldn't let me 
skate any more until it got well, and I 
pulled on my boot and went to the fire. 

There was a pretty big crowd there al- 
rady and the barn was burning bully. I 
bund Swatty first and then we found 
Bony, and we watched until the fire 
burned out, and then we went home. 

The next day was Sunday, and when I 
got p I told my mother I had a headache, 
ike Í always told her Sunday mornings; 
but I had to go to Sunday school just 
the same. After dinner I went over to the 
runs, and Swatty and Bony and Toady 
and a lot of folks were there. It was good 
to see and smell. When we got tired we 
went back to my yard, and it was too cold 
to go into the barn, so we went up to my 
‘om. As soon as the door was shut 
‘watty sat down on the edge of my bed 
ind said: 

“Well, men, the Red Avengers have 
*en true to their oath! The enemy's 
*operty lies in ruins!” 


you see it was like this: Me and Swatty 
and Toady and Bony were the Red 
!vengers. Maybe you never read the book 
—"[he Red Avengers, or The Boy Heroes 
fthe Trail " —but it is a bully book. It'sa 
dime lib'ry, and if it hadn't been for Toady 
we would never have had it. Toady wasa 
new kid in town, because his father had 
come to Riverbank to start a store. We 
never said Toady could be one of our 
crowd and we never wanted him to be, 
but he just joined on because he felt like it. 
That's the kind of a boy he was. He 
thought anybody would be tickled to 
death to have him be around with them. 
He wasn't a fat boy, but he was a plump 
^ne and his breeches always fit him so 
dose they were like the skin on a horse; 
when he wrinkled they wrinkled. He wore 
shoes in summer. He looked, all the time, 
ike company come to visit, and I guess 
that was one reason we didn't care for 
sım much. ! 

The reason we called him Toady was 
because of his eyes. They popped out like 
1 frog's eyes, sort of like brown marbles, 
and the more he talked the more they 


popped out. When he talked he couldn’t 
do anything else but talk. Swatty could 
lie on his stomach and chew an apple and 
play mumblety-peg and kick a hole in the 
sod with one toe and talk, all at one time, 
but Toady couldn’t. He had to sit up 
straight and pop his eyes out. When he 
got started talking you could cut in and 


‘ 


say, “Was Jour grandmother a monkey?" 


and he'd say, “ Yes," as if he hadn't heard, 
and go right on talking. He wouldn't 
fight, like me and Swatty, and sometimes 
Bony, would. If you thought it was time 
to have a fight with him and pitched into 
him he would bend down and turn his 
back and let you maller him until you got 
through. But, mostly, he would talk 
somehow so you wouldn't want to fight 
him. That's no way for a boy to talk. It's 
the way girls talk. Or preachers. 


BUT there was one thing about Toady 
that was pretty good—he had lots of 
books. Dime lib'ry books. He got the 
new ones as fast as they were printed, and 
he read them behind his geography at 
school, and it was because he had them 
that we got to read “The Red Avengers." 

The Chief of the Red Avengers was a 
boy named Dick, and when he was a 
young and tender nursling his fond par- 
ents took him out West and they started a 
ranch that covered almost a whole state. 
They had millions of cattle, but a lot of 
Mexicans came and burned the ranch and 
Dick's parents were burned to death and 
Dick only escaped by creeping into the 
chaparral and hiding until he grew up into 
a sturdy youthhood. So then the Mesi 
cans had divided up the ranch and had 
built houses and barns and things, and 
when Dick asked for the ranch back they 
laughed at him. So he got together a lot of 
true and faithful youths and started the 
Red Avengers of the Trail, and whenever 
they came to one of the Mexican houses or 
barns they burned it down. Whenever 
anybody did anything mean to anybody 
in the band of Red Avengers, Dick wrote a 
note saying the mean person's house 
would be burned at a certain minute, and 
the note would appear mysteriously on 
the door of the house. And the house 
burned down just as the Red Avengers 
said it would, and right on the minute. 

So me and Swatty and Bony we started 
a Red Avengers band. We swore a sol- 
emn oath never to divulge the secrets of 
the band or to tell what any of us did, and 
to follow the orders of the Chief, whate'er 
might betide. We had an election for 
Chief, and me and Swatty and Bony each 
got one vote, so we made Swatty the 
Chief. Swatty made us make him. So I 
was elected Secretary and Bony was elect- 
ed Treasurer. The Secretary had to write 
the vengeance warnings and keep track of 
them in a memorandum book, so we 
wouldn't forget who we were going to be 
revenged on. The Treasurer didn't have 
anything todo. It was an easy job. 

We did all that one day out in our barn, 
and, just when we had the Red Avengers 
all fixed up, in came Toady. He wanted 
the dime lib'ry back. 

“Aw! come on, Toady!” Swatty said. 
“Let us keep it! You don't want it!" 

“Yes, I want it,” said Toady. 

“All right for you, then, Toady!" 
Swatty said. “I was going to tell you 
something, but if you're going to be that 
mean, I won't!" 
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“What was it?” he asked. 

“It’s all right what it was!” said Swat- 
ty. "You'll never know! Think we'd tell 
pu when you want your old dime lib'ry 

ack? We won't ever tell him, will we, 
George? Will we, Bony?” 

So we said no, we wouldn’t. 

So, then, Tody looked at us and his 
eyes popped out; but Swatty threw “The 

ed Avengers” book at him. 

“Take it!” he said. “We don’t want it, 
anyway. We know everything that’s in it 
and we don’t need it. Only, if your house 
burns down you'll know why. Garsh! here 
we were all ready to make you one of the 
band, and give you the oath, and elect you 
—What were we going to elect him, 
George?" 

“Librarian,” I said. 

“Yah!” said Swatty, as if Toady made 
him Sick. * That's the kind of a fellow you 
are 

_So Toady didn't know what to do. He 
picked up the dime lib'ry and stood look- 
ing. So Swatty didn't pay any attention 
to him. He said to me: 

"Seckertary, write in the Book of 
Doom that the first house the Red Aveng- 
ers will burn down will be Toady Wil- 
liams’s house, because he's a stingy-cat 
and took his torn, old, no-good dime li- 
b'ry away from us." . 

oady looked a while. Then he said: 

“Oh, I didn't know you were going to 
make me a librarian. i didn't know you 
were going to do that. What do I have to 
do if Tn Tibranan a 

“Why, you keep charge of the library," 
I said. “You take an oath to keep and 
preserve it, in that starch box over there.” 

“And then you can be one of the band, 
and take the oath, and if anybody is mean 
to you we'll burn their houses down,” said 
Swatty. So Toady said all right, he would 
be Librarian, and we gave him the oath, 
and he put “The Red Avengers” in the 
starch box, and we held a council. We 
talked about whose houses the Red 
Avengers ought to burn down first. 


GUESS we all thought about Miss 

Goosey first, because she had kept us in 
school after hours that very afternoon; 
but she lived tn a boarding house and we 
couldn't burn down her room without 
burning down the rest of the house, so we 
thought we would just record her in the 
book and wait until she got married some- 
time, and had a house of her own, and then 
burn that down. We thought of every- 
body, but the one we thought was the 
meanest was old Dad Veek. So we wrote 
his name at the top of the list in my mem- 
orandum book, and we said we'd burn his 
barn, and that we would do it at nine of 
night on the eighteenth of December. 1 
wrote the letter of warning that was to be 
stabbed onto his door with a dagger, be- 
cause I was Secretary, and I wrote the date 
of revenge in the memorandum book, and 
we all went out and over to Veek's barn. 

We hid in the dead weeds at the side of 
the road and drew straws to see which of 
the Red Avengers had to go up and dagger 
the warning onto old Dad Veek's barn, 
and Bony drew the fatal straw; but of 
course he was afraid to do it, so Swatty did 
it. He sneaked through the fence into 
Veek's yard and up to the barn door. He 
didn't have a dagger, so he took a sort of 
splinter and ran it through the warning 
and stuck the point in a crack in the door, 
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and scooted back to us. Jt was a daring 
deed, worthy of our fearless Chief, and we 
received him with silent cheers, because 
we had scarce hoped he would return from 
his perilous mission alive. (That's from 
the dime lib'ry book.) 


WELL that was pretty good, and we 
felt bully. I guess we would have gone 
ahead and put up some more warnings an- 
other day, but it turned cold that night and 
the skating got good and we forgot to be 
Red Avengers. You can’t be everything 
all the time. We didn’t think any more 
about it until the day after the fire. That 
was the Sunday we were up in my room 
and Swatty said: 

“Well, men, the Red Avengers have 
been true to their oath! The enemy's 
property lies in ruins!" 

So I said: 

“Yes, Chief, I carried out the orders of 
the band to the fullest. My trusty torch 
has laid the vermin's dwelling low." 
“You?” said Swatty. “You didn't do 

I did it.” . 
Toady was sitting on the window sill, 
and Bony was in a chair looking at a mag- 
azine. Toady just sat and popped his eyes 
at us. 

“Aw, now!” he said, “you didn't burn 
that barn down, either of you. You're just 
fooling." 

Well, I guess that was a little too much 
for anybody to say, especially when he was 
a member of the Red Avengers himself. 

“I did, too!” I said. “I took my oath 
to do it, and I did it. Do you think I'd 
take my oath, to do it, and then not do it? 
Of course I burned it down, when I said I 
would!” 

“Of course you would,” said Swatty. 
“If you took your oath to burn down 
Veek's barn, or anybody's barn, you'd do 
it. Only I was the one that took the oath; 
you wasn't. Toady had better not say I'd 
take an oath and then not do it! When 
you trust a job to the Chief of the Red 
Avengers it'll be done. At nine of night I 
sneaked up to old Dad Veek’s barn—” 

“Ho! Nine!" I said. “Well, no won- 
der! No wonder you thought you did it, 
sneaking up at nine! Now I know why 
you thought you did it, when I was the one 
that really did it! Why, I wouldn't wait 
until nine when I had promised to set a 
barn afre at nine. I'd be afraid I might 
not get the match lit in time, or something. 
I was there at a quarter of nine, and I had 
the barn on fire long before nine." 

Swatty kind of looked at me. 

“Oh!” he said. '*Whereabouts did you 
set the fire going?" 

I thought a minute. 

“ Around at the far side, away from the 
road, Chief," I said. 

“Well, then, no wonder!" said Swatty. 
“That’s why I didn't see you doing it. I 
set the side toward the road burning. So 
Iguess I was the one that set the barn afire 
first, because it would take you a long time 
to go around the barn to the other side." 

“Maybe we both set it afire at the same 
time," I said. 

“All right, maybe we did," Swatty said. 

“Because,” I said, “I ain't going to be 
cheated out of having set it afire by you or 
anybody, Swatty, when I went to all the 
trouble I did." 

“T know,” said Swatty, “but you can't 
say I didn't set it afire either, because 
when I was walking down to the creek 


it. 


from the Nest I turned my ankle and had 
to take my skates off and limp home. 
Ain't that so, Bony?” Bony said yes, it 
was. "And Bony thought I had really 
sprained my ankle," said Swatty, “but 
you know vint I was up to. Throw 'em all 
off the track! Be alone so I could do the 
deed!” 

“Well, I guess we both did it at the 
same time,” I said, and Swatty said he 
guessed we did, so that settled it. But 
when Swatty got ready to go home I whis- 
pered to him: 

“You didn’t really do it, did you?” 

“No,” he said, “Í just wanted to make 
Toady and Bony think I did. I was in my 
kitchen putting arnica on my ankle. Did 
you really do it?" 

“Of course I didn't!" I said. “I was up 
here in my bedroom looking at my raw 
ankle. But we won't let on." 

“Sure not!" said Swatty. 

Well, pretty soon some of the fellows 
or somebody began saying maybe old 
Dad Veek would have to go to jail for set- 
ting his own barn afire, like I told you in 
the beginning. Then, after while, I heard 
my mother say to my father, that some 
of the Ladies' Aid ladies were bestirring 
themselves because they were sure that 
old Dad Veek wouldn't set his own barn 
afire. But one day we were up in my barn 
—me and Swatty and Bony—and Toady 
came up. ; 


HE CAME up thestairs far enough to see 
into the hayloft, then he stopped, and 
when we saw him he came on up. i 

“Hello, Toady!” 

“Hello!” he said. 

“What do you want?” I asked, because 
he hadn't been playing with us much. 

“Oh, I just thought I'd get my dime 
lib'ry," he said. “You don’t want it any 
more, do you?” 

“No, we don't want it," I said, and he 
went to the starch box and got it, and he 
came over to where we were, and he said: 
“I guess you haven't set any more barns 
afire, have you?" 

* What barns?" Swatty asked. 

“Well, you did setone afire, didn’t you?” 
said Toady. “You and George set Veek's 
afire, didn't you?” 

Swatty stood up then, all right! He 
stood up and folded his fists. 

“Who said we set Veek’s barn afire?” 
he asked, and he was pretty mad. But I 
wasn’t; I was just scared. It’s incindery- 
ism, or something like that, if you set a 
barn afire, and you get sent to reform 
school for life. 

“Who said it? I didn't say it,” said 
Toady. “You said it. You and George 
said you did.” 

Well, of course I hadn’t been /ying when 
I told Toady and Swatty and Bony how I 
had set Dad Veek's barn afire, but I had 
just been fooling. So I said: 

* Aw! I never said no such thing! I 
never either said I set it afire. Swatty said 
he set it afire. I couldn't have set it afire, 
because I was sitting on my bed when it 
got afire.” 

. So Swatty got mad. I guess he wanted 
to lick somebody, but he didn't know 
whether to lick me or to lick Toady. 

“Aw! Inever either said I set it afire!” 
he said. “If anybody set it afire George 
did, because I was home, putting arnica 
on me, when the fire started." 

“Well, you said you did." I said. “You 


I said: 


'said so right up in my room. You did so." 

“T did not! You said you did." 

“I did not! I never said anything like 
it. If anybody said he set Veek's barn 
afire, Swatty said it." 

“Aw! I did not!" Swatty said. “You 
Said it. You said you took a torch, and 
went around to the far side and set the 
barn afire. I heard you say it. And you 
said I couldn't have set the barn afire be- 
cause you had it all afire before I got 
there. Didn't he say that, Toady?" 

Well, I guess Toady knew mighty well 
that if he was going to get mallered for 
saying either of us said it he had better 
say I said it, because Swatty could lick 
any of us. So he said I did say it. 

o I went for him and mallered him as 
much as I could. I got so mad I cried, and 
Iguess I kicked him. Not Swatty, Toady. 
So when I got tired I was still mad, and I 
sat down on a box and cried. Then Toady 
sneaked over to the stairs and went part 
way down, and just before he was out of 
sight he looked back. 

“Cry-baby!” he said, and that meant 
me. Then he said: “All right, you'd bet- 
ter look out! You both said you did it, 
and you both said you said it, and Dad 
Veek's got that Red Avengers notice you 
fastened on his barn door.’ 

, we were scared! I was so scared I 
didn't throw anything at Toady, and Swat- 
ty was so scared he just sud. “Garsh!” 
and stood there. 

Well, me and Swatty we talked it over. 
We knew we hadn’t set the barn afire, but 
we knew we had said we had, and we knew 
old Dad Veek would do ’most anything to 
keep out of jail, and that my mother and 
the Ladies’ Aid ladies were bestirring. So 
then we knew why Toady had come up to 
get us to say again we had done it; he was 
one of the Red Avengers and unless we 
said we had set the barn afire ourselves all 
the Red Avengers would be sent to reform 
school, and he wanted to get out of it. 

“Garsh!” said Swatty; “he took the 
memborandum book you had old Veek’s 

arn wrote down at the top of the list of!" 

And he had! So Bony sort of doubled 
down in his corner and cried, but me and 
Swatty sat down on a box to think and 
talk and see what we had better do. And 
we couldn't think of what it had better be. 
"THE way my mother and the Ladies' Aid 

ladies bestirred themselves was this: 
They found out that the reason old Dad 
Veek had so much insurance was because 
he was a slow worker, and sometimes he 
had the barn almost full of stuff he was 
working on and then it was worth as much 
as it was insured for. So that helped some, 
but old Dad Veek showed them the Red 
Avengers’ warning Swatty had fastened 
on his barn door, and that was pretty bad, 
because the time it said the barn would be 
burned was the time it did burn. 

I guess they might have thought it was 
some men or something, if it hadn’t been 
for the name of the Red Avengers. It 
sounded like boys. So somebody found 
out there was a dime lib’ry named “The 
Red Avengers,” and then they knew it was 
boys. It was printed in the newspaper, 
and at dinner one noon my mother told 
my father they expected to catch the in- 
cinderist boys soon and they would all go 
to reform school, where the little wretches 
belonged. She said somebody had just 
sent Mrs. Wortley some important evi- 
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dence—a memorandum book—and that 
when they found who had written in the 
memorandum book they would know who 
set the fire. Gee, I was scared! 

Well, I got through my dinner somehow 
and I skipped out as quick as I could. I 
went over to Bony’s and got him, and I 
went over to Swatty’s and got him, and 
we went up into my hayloft. Bony was so 
scared he was white. So I told them what 
my mother had said at the table. 

“Well, it don't matter whether we did 
it or didn’t do it,” Swatty said. “We 
wrote down that we were going to do it, 
and they’ve got the warning and the mem- 
borandum book, and we both said we'd 
done it ourselves, and we both said the 
other had done it, and I guess they'll send 
us to reform school. I guess it ain't much 
use; but we've got to say, no matter how 
they ask us, that we ain't the Red 
Avengers." 

“That'd be a lie,” I said. 

“Well, no, it wouldn’t,” said Swatty, 
“because there won’t be any Red Aveng- 
ers. They’ll ask us, ‘Are you the Red 
Avengers!’ and we'll say, ‘No, we ain't! 
and that’ll be the truth, because we won’t 
be then. We'll bust up the Red Avengers 
right now.” 

Bony was blubbering, but he stopped. 

“K—k—can you?” he asked. 


So I went for him and mal- 
lered him as much as I 
could. . . . When I got tired 


I was still mad, and I sat 
down on a box and cried 


“Of course we can!” Swatty said. “We 
started them; I guess we got a right to 
stop them!” 

“Don’t we have to be true to the oath 
any more now?" said Bony. 

‘Pooh, no!" Swatty said. “When 
there ain't any Red Avengers there ain't 
any Red Avengers' oath, or nothing." 

* And can't anybody put me in state's 
prison for saying what the oath said I 
mustn't tell about any Red Avenger?" 
asked Bony. 

“No, sir!” said Swatty. “That oath is 
a dead oath and don't count no more." 

J pes then," Bony said, *Toady did 
it » 

* Did what?" Swatty asked. 

*"Toady set the barn afire,” Bony said, 
still pretty scared. “I couldn't tell, be- 
cause I took oath not to tell on any Red 
Avenger, but if there ain't any oath Toady 
did it. I saw him. He had a pack of real 
cigarettes and he didn't dare smoke while 
he was skating because Mr. Phillips was 
skating on the creek, too." 

Mr. Phillips was the school principal. 

“So I guess Toady thought he would go 
up to the Nest to have a smoke," Bony 
went on, “and I was going home. So when 
we got up to the Nest he asked me if I 
wanted to smoke a real cigarette, and I 
said I didn't want to. So Toady lit one 


and threw down the match, and it set the 
shavings afire. So he tried to stamp the 
fire out, but it spread too fast, and so he 
ran, and I ran, and when we looked back 
the barn was all afire. So he said that if I 
ever told he would have me sent to state's 
prison for breaking the Red Avengers' oath 
and telling on a fellow comrade. But he 
did it, and I saw him do it." 

Well, my mother knew the writing in 
the memorandum book was my writing, 
but when she asked me, I told her what 
Bony had said about Toady, and then the 
women who were bestirring themselves 
didn't have to bestir, because they knew 
old Dad Veek wasn't guilty. And, the 
way it turned out, neither was Toady. It 
was outrageous that dealers would sell 
cigarettes to children of his age, and the 
city council passed a law against it, but 
nobody got sent to state's prison or re- 
form school or anywhere. The fire was an 
accident and the shavings were to blame. 

But, anyway, we thought a lot more of 
Bony after that. Because it was noble 
and true and brave to keep his oath like 
he did, when me and Swatty was his best 
friends and if he kept it we would have to 
go to reform school for life. It ain't ev- 
erybody who will send his best friends to 
reform school just to keep an oath. But 
Bony would. 
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* Charlie," he said, “you aren't getting the results you should get” 


COULD not look at 

our toast master while 

he was saying such un- 

duly nice things about 

me, so I spent the time 
in casting my eyes over the 
rest of you and reviving a 
horde of pleasant associa- 
tions. One thing, however, 
was a real shock to me—to 
discover only three faces 
that were here when I was 
taken into this club nine 
years ago. I may not be old 
as lives are reckoned, but 
you see I am a senior in serv- 
ice. 

These nine years I have 
spent in trying to find and 
follow the pathway to suc- 
cess. Many a day’s journey 
has been made easier, many a blind trail 
has been passed by, through suggestions 
that have come to me within these walls 
on occasions similar to this. So I hope, in 
turn, to be able to leave some little legacy 
of experience that may perhaps help some 
of the rest of you. 

But first you must understand clearly 
just where I stood ten years ago. On June 
I9th I had been graduated from college, 
and eleven days later my engagement was 
announced to one of the finest girls in 
Indiana. I had met her in my college 
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HE Get-Out and Get-On Club, located in a West- 

ern city, is composed of a small number of men ` 
who still rate themselves as failures. 
bitious men, however,—men who are constantly search- 
ing for ways to develop their hidden powers. 


When the club votes a member a success, he is put 
out of the club and his place is taken by another. A 
dinner is given, and at that time the retiring member 
explains to his fellows how and why he has won out. 
This story was told by a retiring member at one 
of these dinners. 


town. She was pianist in the church where 
I had been persuaded to play the cornet in 
the Sunday-school orchestra. Her father 
owned a couple of lumber yards, and she 
had been used to a sugar-cured bank ac- 
count. 

Only after much opposition would her 
father consent to the announcement of our 
engagement; for I had worked my way 
through college and had finished nearly 
three hundred dollars in debt. What was 
more, he declared that he would never per- 
mit our marriage until I was making at 


They are am- 


least five thousand dollars 
a year. 

This was a poser! I had 
planned, after graduation, 
to enter a big mercantile es- 
tablishment in Chicago run 
by an old friend of my fath- 
er’s. I knew that if I stuck 
faithfully to business I would 
have steady advancement— 
but, alas! it would be at least 
five years, probably more, 
before I could hurdle that 
five-thousand barrier. And 
I had no intention of wait- 
ing any such length of time 
for the home of my dreams. 
While in this predicament I 
met a boyhood friend who 
had become solicitor for a 
big life insurance company. 
Naturally, we got to talking about my 
troubles. 

“Why don't you come into our line??? 
he exclaimed suddenly. “I know one man 
who's knocking down seven thousand a 
year after less than four years work. 
Why, our company has one hundred and 
fifteen agents with incomes in excess of 
five thousand dollars! Eighteen of these 
earn from ten to fifteen thousand, four 
from fifteen to twenty, two from twenty 
to twenty-five, while two others make 
more than thirty thousand. Of course 
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these men are the exceptions, the top- 
mtchers; but you're clever, and a good 
ulker, and used to meeting people. Come 
min! The water's fine and it will wash 
ill vour troubles away." 

The way Whiting spun the thousands 
of his tongue made music to my ears, but 
I was far from convinced. 

“I don't know anything about life in- 
surance,” I said, “what arguments to use, 
or anything.” 

"Arguments!" Whiting threw up his 
hands. "Why, my dear boy, the woods 
are full of arguments, real hummers that 
will make a man see the shadow of a coffin 
hetween his eyes and the fairest sun that 
ever shone in a June sky. A fellow of your 
ability should be able to paint a picture of 
families dependent through the careless- 
ness of husbands and fathers, a picture 
that would make Simon Skinflint reach 
for his pocketbook.” 

But I still shook my head. 


Where Do YOU Stand in This Table? 


“JUST look here!” said Whiting, pulling 

a little brown pad out of his pocket. 
"These are some figures that"! got to- 
zether the other day while I was in New 
York. Now, listen! 

“If you take one hundred average men 
age twenty-five, healthy, of good mental 
and physical caliber, but with no means of 
support except their head and two hands, 
and watch them as they swing down in 
front of the grand-stand on their succes- 
sive ten-year laps, you will find out that 
this is what happens to them: 


Five have died; ten have become 
wealthy; ten are in good circum- 
stances; forty have moderate re- 
sources; thirty-five have not im- 
proved. 
Eleven have died, making a total of 
sixteen; all but three of those who 
had made and saved money have by 
this time lost all their accumulations. 
Six are still working and self-support- 
ing, but without any other resources; 
fifteen arc no longer self-supporting, 
a few of these still carn something, 
but not sufficient so that they may 
be considered self-supporting cases— 
through illness, accident or reverses. 
Four morc have died; twenty are now 
dead. Of the others: one has become 
very rich; threc are in good circum- 
stances; forty-six are still working for 
a living, not having been able to ac- 
cumulate anything; thirty are now 
morc or less dependent upon their 
children or relatives or charity for 
support; some of these may be able 
to do some kind of light work, but 
they are replaced by younger men. 

. Sixteen have died during this period, 
making a total of thirty-six out of the 
one hundred. Of the remaining, one 
is still rich, four are wealthy, one of 
those who lost everything before 
forty-five has regained his hold and 
become wealthy; only six are still 
self-supporting, but are compelled to 
work for a living; the others (fifty- 
three) are dependent on children, 
relatives, or charity. 


“AGE 35. 


CaE 48. 


“NUE 55. 


“AGE 75. Survivors, ten years later: death has 
claimed sixty-three, sixty of whom 
left no estate; two of the five rich 
men have lost out. The rest are de- 
pendent upon their children, rela- 
tives, or charity. From now on the 
old fellows will die off rapidly, but 
their financial condition will not im- 
prove, and ninety-five per cent of 
them will not have sufficient means 
to defray funeral expenses unless in- 
sured. 


“I tried these figures on some prospects 
last week and you should have seen them 
gasp and come up for air. They couldn't 
get away from these steel-blue facts star- 
ing them in the face. Did you ever notice 
that people believe things they see in print 
more quickly than what they hear re- 
peated to them? That's why I’ve had a 
lot of these printed and am handing them 
out right and left. Am I landing pros- 
pects—well, just watch my dust!" 

Whiting's enthusiasm was hard to re- 
sist, and Í found myself warming up to 
the insurance game a whole lot. He made 
me feel still better by offering to coach and 
give me some of his pet “‘knock-outs,” as 

e called them, if I would make a start. 


What Estate Would You Leave if You 
Should Die Now? 


* Y JERE'S another haymaker,” he went 

on. “I went into the home office last 
spring to pick up a little inspiration and 
get hold of the latest facts. While I was 
m New York I collected the results of the 
following investigations: 

“The records of the Surrogate’s Office 
of New York County, covering a period of 
five years, showed that the average num- 
ber of deaths among adults for those years 
was 27,011. Of these: 


23,051, or 85.3 per cent, left no estate at all. 

1,171, or 4.3 per cent, left estates valued at $300 
to $1,000. 

1,428, or 5.3 per cent, left estates of more than 
$1,000, but less than $5,000. 

475, or 1.8 per cent, left estates of more than 
$5,000, but less than $10,000. 

490, or 1.8 per cent, left estates of more than 
$10,000, but less than $25,000. 


AND ONLY 


396, or 1.5 per cent, out of this entire number 
(27,011) left estates valued at $25,000 or 
more. 


«A similar investigation of the records 
of the probate courts of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, which includes Pittsburgh, 
revealed the following: 


“The average number of adults who died 
annually during a six year period was 5,164. 
Of these: 

4,599, or 89 per cent, left no estate at all. 

173, or 3.3 per cent, left estates valued at $300 
to $1,000. 

230, or 4.5 per cent, left estates of more than 
$1,000, but less than $5,000. 

75, or 1.5 per cent, left estates of more than 
$5,000, but less than $10,000. 


AND ONLY 


87, or 1.7 per cent, out of this entire number 


(5,164) left to those who were dependent 
on them estates valued at $10,000 or more.” 


I don’t think I shall ever forget those 
tables, for I learned them by heart and 
used them hundreds of times afterward. 
You see, Whiting persuaded me. Any 
man who is in love, with only a lack of 
lucre standing guard against his marriage, 
is usually willing to try any proposition 
that looks as good as soliciting life insur- 
ance was made to seem to me that day. 

Two weeks later I was placed, through 
Whiting’s influence, in a branch office in 
this city. I went around with the manager 
a few days, observing how he got inter- 
views and closed policies. Then I was 
assigned to one of the suburbs which had 
been a separate village before the city had 
grown around it. I began work here with 
my heart set on success. 

The first day I started out to call in 
every place of business and try to interest 
people in life insurance. No one seemed 
to want it. I found that most folks were 
too busy to listen to my tables—or even 
my arguments. Finally, I finished can- 
vassing the merchants on one side of the 
main street, that is, I thought I had finished, 
and kept right on out into the residential 
section, stopping to talk to a few people 
cutting grass in their front yards. No one 
showed particular interest; some wouldn’t 
even talk to me. At last I saw a fellow 
painting a house. I jumped over the 
fence and was amazed when he came dówn 
off the ladder to talk to me. I reckon his 
arm must have been tired and he was glad 
for an excuse to rest. But, at any rate, 
I succeeded in interesting him 3nd I tele- 

honed to my manager to come out and 

ie close the prospect. 
e went to the painter's house that 
night. I was eager for quick action, but 
the manager seemed quite lackadaisical. 
Instead of talking insurance right away, 
he picked up a flaxen-haired youngster 
running about the floor and began trot- 
ting her on his knee, at the same time as- 
suring the mother that the child's eyes 
were exactly the same shade as those of 
a niece of his out in Des Moines. After 
the girl had gone to sleep in his arms the 
manager began talking insurance, and I 
was amazed at the ease with which he 
signed up the painter. I had expected to 
get some selling arguments from his talk 
and was disappointed in not doing so. It 
struck me that probably I had “sold” the 
painter that afternoon. As I look back 
to-night I don't understand how I could 
have been so blind. 

Over the next year I will run lightly, 
although most a its events are etched 
into my memory. I worked early and late, 
I almost talked my head off (and I could 
talk pretty convincingly), yet at the end 
of the year I was averaging only eighteen 
dollars a week. This was a fair enough 
salary as the earnings of young solicitors 
ran—but considered in the light of my 
roseate hopes, my tireless application, and 
my marriage, it was pitifully small. 


I had self-confidence, and that helped 
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some. I felt always that sooner or later 
the “big break" would come and I would 
begin smashing records. Toward the end 
of the year, however, I was beginning 
to get discouraged. Sometimes Í even 
thought of confessing failure and going to 
the position I had planned to take on 
leaving college. - 

One Monday morning, after a particu- 
larly discouraging week, I was walking 
toward the square where the trolley lines 
made their main stop, when I overtook a 
big, sandy-haired man, who was evidently 
just starting into the city. As I got 
abreast he made some remark about the 
heat, and then we walked along together. 
Soon I brought up the subject fa rea 
—it had become automatic with me. The 
stranger told me that he was carrying a 
policy as big as he could afford, so I gave 
him up. 

Just then, as he glanced down, he hap- 
pened to notice my college fraternity pin, 
and he held out his hand. ‘Glad to know 
you, brother,” he said. ‘What chapter 
are you?" 

After we had finished identifying our- 
selves he looked at me quizzically and said: 

* How do you happen to be in this line? 
It seems as if a college man—" 

I broke in to take up the cudgels in de- 
fense of my business. I told him about 
some of the splendid fellows selling insur- 
ance and the big incomes they were mak- 


ing. In fact, I spoke much more bravely 
than I felt. , He listened patiently until I 
had finished; then he det à 

* But are you making one of these gilt- 

edge salaries?" 

is blunt question took all the wind out 
of my sails. I admitted that my success 
was still around the corner, that, judged 
by my anticipations, I had been pretty 
much of a failure. 

“Come on into the city," he said. “I 
want you to meet some friends of mine." 

On our trip in he tried to persuade me 
to give up my job. He even offered me a 
small position in his business, which was 
just recovering from a crash. 

“Tf we lose out,” he said, “you won't be 
much worse off. If we come back, you'll 
have your share in the prosperity.” 

His attempts to discourage me had the 
opposite effect. In debating with him I 
was debating with myself, with my sense 
of failure, and soon I felt all my old con- 
fidence returning. 

“Some day,” | PTE blithely, *T'll 
P making twenty thousand a year in this 
ine. 

“Tf that day ever arrives,” he returned, 
“come to me and I'll take off my hat to 
you. But here we are. Come down to my 
office at noon if you have nothing else to 
do. I want you to lunch with me." 

That noon I entered the doors of this 
club for the first time. My new-found 


friend was Brother Marvin, whom many 
of you remember. Shortly afterward I be- 
came a member. 

When I returned to my office that after- 
noon the manager was alone at his desk. 

“Sit down, my boy," he said, “I’ve 
been wanting to have a talk with you for 
some time." 

I sat down and waited. When he had 
finished reading the letter he held he 
wheeled around. 

“Charlie,” he said, “you aren't getting 
the results you should get.” 

E know it as well as you do,” I replied; 
4€ ut—" 

He waved his hand impatiently. 

“Now, listen! I'm not complaining. 
You're doing fairly well; but the point is, 
D ought to be doing remarkably well. 

ou're energetic, smooth-mannered, un- 
usually intelligent and a good talker. The 
trouble with you is that you don't know 
your fellow human beings—or, if you do, 
= don't take advantage of your knowl- 
edge. 

“My boy, few policies are sold by ora- 
tions on the need of insurance. The min- 
ute an agent begins getting eloquent a 

rospect begins getting suspicious. You 

ave first got to win confidence. If you 
can show a genuine interest in a woman's 
children or flower bed, in a man's house or 
his garden, you have done something 
that's worth more (Continued on page 59) 


Instead of talking insurance right away, he Picked up a flaxen-haired 


youngster running about the floor and began trotting her on his knee 
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a different type of woman 
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READ THIS FIRST 


ANE JUDD and Althea Morton—two women of vastly different tempera- 

ments—now come into deadly combat over the question as to which one 
shall possess Jerry Paxton. Your enjoyment of the story of the struggle will 
be increased if you bear the following facts in mind: 

Jane Judd, for years an amateur writer and a sort of studio mother to a 
lot of artists down on Washington Square, in New York, marries Jerry Pax- 
ton, a portrait painter. She married Jerry, not for love, but because she was 
lonely, and because she was following the advice of her friend and critic, Mar- 
tin Christiansen, who told her she must live more fully before she could write 
good stories. Jerry, on the other hand, married Jane primarily because he was 
pestered to death with the attention of women of the fashionable world. 

So they married without really loving each other, or really knowing each 
other. Strangely enough, the latter fact caused them more trouble than the 
former. Jane cannot understand why when she is glad to have Jerry mingle 
in society and play with his own friends he should be angry when she enjoys 
long talks alone with Martin Christiansen. At this point the story now opens. 


HE unfortunate dinner at the 
Brevoort where Jane had acci- 
dentally joined her husband only 
added fuel to his rage. It was 
obvious to both of them that 
Althea Morton thought that Jane had 
merely refused to come to her tea. Her 
cool nod of recognition, and her scornful 
glance at Jerry made that point exceed- 
ingly evident. 
t was characteristic of Jerry that it was 
not so much anger at Jane for being so fas- 
cmated by Martin Christiansen that she 
forgot to come, as indignation at her pub- 
lic affront to his amour propre. This recep- 
tion was his first conspicuous success since 
the pageant. He was aware that Mrs. 
Abercrombie Brendon, acting as press 
agent, had played up his supposed romance 
with the mysterious and beautiful crea- 
ture who had pictured Salomé. He knew 
that curiosity about his wife, speculation 
about Miss Morton's attitude toward that 
lady, had been much more potent factors 
in attracting the big crowd which marched 
through the Mortons’ house than any 
ardent desire to see his portrait of the 
daughter of the house. 
if Jane, quite unconsciously, had be- 
come the Hamlet of the feast, it was a lit- 
tle coo much to have her forget to appear! 
He had explained her absence until he was 
hoarse. Miss Morton, with raised eye- 


brows and suggestive tones, planted the 
seed most delicately, that Mrs. Paxton 
had not come because it was her portrait, 
and her party. Jerry felt that she was 
taking advantage of the situation, but he 
could think of no way to turn the trick 
against her unless Jane came to his rescue. 

For the first time, Jerry faced the fact 
that he had married a personality, not an 
automaton. The silent, efficient machine- 
Jane of the old days was not the real Jane 
at all, or else matrimony had changed her 
completely. He could not see how he 
could have made such a mistake. Had he, 
in order to protect himself from Bobs and 
Althea, married a woman more complex 
than either of them? 

He began to wonder why he did not at- 
tract Jane? All his life women had liked 
him. She showed no interest in his career, 
either. He had taken her from a life of 
drudgery, given her ease and his name. 
She might at least have devoted herself to 
his interests. 

He made up his mind to show his dis- 
pleasure at her ways, so he spent as much 
time as possible away from the studio. 
Mrs. Brendon’s portrait was finished and 
displayed in her drawing-room. This 
time Jerry escorted Jane himself. She was 
a great success, her gracious but imper- 
sonal manner interested people. She was 
indifferent to their likes or dislike, yet not 


rudely so. Mrs. Brendon was impressed 
with her, and told Jerry so. 
"She can be a great social success, 


Jerry.” 

She can, but she won’t. It bores her.” 

* What if it does? Has she no consider- 
ation for your career?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We must make some plans to really 
launch her. Abercrombie says she has 
brains." 

“No use making any plans for Jane. 
She makes and breaks her own," said 
Jerry. 


T WAS an aggravation, the way she 

failed to follow up social opportunities. 
He complained to her about it, and she 
announced herself absolutely ready to do 
anything he desired which would help his 
career. 

“You can see that a portrait painter has 
to cultivate the people who have portraits 
painted, can’t you?” 

“Wouldn’t you be freer to work out 
your own ideas, to develop what is really 
yours, if you did some other kind of paint- 
ing, Jerry?” 

“I suppose you've been talking to 
Bobs." 

“No. I don't discuss you with people, 
Jerry. But I think your friends do feel 
that this is the line of the least resistance 
for you, that it may end in your destruc- 
tion as an artist." 

“I am perfectly competent to decide 
about my work without the advice of my 
friends. I'm sick of grubbing in this little 
studio. l'm going to get out of it, and 
soon, too. I’ve got two orders, from the 
Brendon portrait. Next year I'll raise my 
prices, and after that we'll see." 

Jane sighed, but made no answer. 

After this talk, which irked him more 
than he cared to admit to himself, he was 
much away. In the tender care of Mrs. 
Brendon and Althea he sailed and soared 
into the most ethereal social circles. He 
teaed, and lunched, hither and thither, al- 
ways on business, as he told Jane. He 
even went to a dinner or so to which she 
was not invited, "to try to pull off an 
order." 

If she resented his desertion, she never 
showed it. In fact, she had dropped back 
into the silent, brooding Jane of the days 
before he married her. He came and went 
with as little comment as in those davs. 
But she went with him, in his mind. He 
promised himself that, as soon as this 
campaign for orders was over, he would 
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take time to cultivate Jane, to learn to 
know her. He was becoming a trifle 
afraid of her judgments. 

As for Jane, she saw, understood the 
situation, and accepted it. His absence 
from her gave her unrestricted time for 
her own work, which she felt was progress- 
ing finely. She had many long consulta- 
tions with Christiansen, sometimes at the 
studio, sometimes in the park, where they. 
went to walk. He encouraged and stimu- 
lated her. 

Bobs acquired the habit of dropping in 
on Jane in her free hours. Jane suspected 
that a deep pity for Jerry's neglected wife 
was the reason for her attention, but she 
welcomed her cordially, and slowly a sure 
friendship began to develop between them. 
There was a similar honesty and sim- 
plicity in the two women, which made 
them akin. 

As spring came on, Jane felt terribly 
Jeri, She noticed it at first by the 
difhculty she had in getting up-stairs to 
her workshop. Then came long brooding 
spells, when she sat motionless at her 
desk, feeling that all the forces in herself, 
in nature without, were focused within 
her own being. The work went slowly and 
unevenly. 

It was in April that Jerry, watching 
Jane clear the table one night, saw her go 
suddenly white and sit down quickly. He 
went to her hastily. 

“What is it, Jane, are you faint?" 

“Yes. Jerry, we are going to have a 


es. 
child." 

His face went as white as hers. “But 
can't you see, we can't afford children 

“We should have thought of that 
sooner." 

“How can we have that happen in this 
little crowded place?” 

“Large families are raised in half the 
space, Jay" 

“I beg your pardon, Jane. I know I’m 
not taking it very nicely; but it is about 
as upsetting as anything could well be. 
PE are we going to do? When does it 

appen? 

j n October.” i 

There was nó sign of hysteria. In spite 
of his distress at her news, he admired her 
more at this moment than ever before. 
He drew a chair near her and sat down. 

“Will you tell me what plans you have 
made, or thought of?” 

“We could afford a little cottage in the 
country, for the summer, I think, with a 
servant. If we went in June and I stay 
until I go to the hospital, we could live in- 
expensively; you could paint, or go about 
among your friends." 

“I think that is a good scheme. We can 
begin to look for such a place atonce, if you 
are able." 

“Certainly. I’m perfectly strong." 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Forgive me. Count on me. I want to 
do my part." 

“I think that's only fair,” she answered; 
but she laid her hand in his. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FTER weeks of prowling in all direc- 
tions out of New York, they found 
their place in the country. On the Sound, 
in Connecticut, they discovered a little 
Colonial house, all shut away in its own 
grounds by high hedges and iron gates. A 


charming, many-windowed little house it 
was, and Jane's heart went out to it. It 
answered almost all of their requirements 
as to space and equipment. 

“This is it, isn't it, Jane?" Jerry asked. 

“It’s more than we intended to pay—” 

“Oh, well, I expected to pay more than 
we intended to. You like it, and I can 
paint here, so let's settle ic." 

“T should be happy here, this house 
speaks to me," she said. 

With the summer plans settled, Jane 
apparently the same as ever, perry fell 
back into his habit of playing about with 
Mrs. Brendon and Althea. 

Jane went almost daily to her workshop. 
She did not always write, sometimes she 
sat and made baby clothes, thinking long, 
long thoughts. The room soothed her like 
acool hand. She told no one of her hopes. 

Martin Christiansen had gone away on 
one of his frequent journeys and she 
missed him. He was the most stimulating 
influence in her mental life, and she be- 


'grudged his absences. He wrote her some- 


times, wonderful letters, strong and full of 
flavor, like his own personality. 

Bobs turned off the Avenue one day, 
just as Jerry stepped out of Althea’s 
motor. She deliberately waited for him 
to overtake her. 

“Hello, Jerry. Why doesn’t she bring 
you to your own door? It’s an outrage 
that she makes you walk two blocks. 
What on earth do you see in her, Jerry?” 

"She's a very attractive woman, my 
dear," he said, nettled at her tone. “Also, 
her motors and her opera box are very 
comfortable. Also, she makes a fuss over 
me every minute. I don't get that at 
home, you know. Even you get your 
claws ready when I a Deaf" 

s “What kind of lap dog are you, Jerry, a 
pitz?” 

“You can’t talk to me like that,” he 
said angrily, and left her. 


HE WAS so angry that he breathed hard. 
He didn’t care whatshethoughtof him, 
or what any of them thought, but he was 
furious that she had spoiled his mood of 
exhilaration. He had just received a por- 
trait commission from one of Althea’s 
friends, at a luncheon, and he felt that 
the world was a ball for his tossing. 

“What’s the matter with Bobs?” he 
asked Jane that night. 

“Is something the matter with her?” 

“She’s as bitter as an old scold,” he 
complained. 

“T think she has been deeply hurt, 
through some late experience," fane re- 
plied. He glanced at her quickly, but her 
eyes were on her work, so he detected no 
sign that she knew what that experience 
was. 

In late May, Jane's preparations for 
their hegira were completed. The first 
day of June they moved to the country. 
It happened that the spring was late, so 
that the early flowers and the June roses 
all came along together. They found the 
garden a riot, with crimson ramblers run- 
ning over the hedges and a Dorothy Per- 
kins trellis in full flower. 

“Tt really is enchanting,” Jerry ex- 
claimed as they drove up to the door. 

They found. everything in readiness. 
Windows were open, beds made, flowers in 
the vases, logs laid on the hearth. Mrs. 
Biggs and Billy were installed in charge of 
the kitchen department. 


Days of perfect weather followed, when 
the garden and the sea called every mo- 
ment. 

“Tt is only by sheer force of will that I 
am getting our belongings unpacked," 
said Jane, as they lingered after lunchebn 
on the veranda. 

“Hang our belongings! Get your hat 
and come for a ramble. This day is a gift, 
it will never come again." 

She picked up her hat and staff. 

“Lead off," she smiled. 


“TEN minutes for my cigarette,” he 
begged. She stretched out on a chaise 
lounge in sheer physical delight. 

“I feel like a turtle, a slow, lethargic 
turtle,” sighed Jerry. “Why do mortals 
waste time in work, when nature offers 
this Nirvana?” 

"It wouldn't seem Nirvana without 
work." 

“Jane, you have a practical turn of 
mind. You do not relax into the proper 
state of nature, naked and unashamed." 

“If I were any more relaxed mentall 
or physically than I am at this minute, 
should fall to pieces," she answered lazily. 

** Jane, I am really getting to like you 
very much," he said, his eyes upon her fine 
repose. 

“Ts that luck or a calamity, I wonder?" 

“Jane Judd, you ungrateful feline, come 
along to the sea. I may push you in, for 
that remark." 

So it happened that because of their 
absolute isolation and dependence upon 
each other, they began to be acquainted. 
To Jane it was a time of great peace. She 
was doing her work now, when she merel 
kept herself in health. For the rest, life 
hung suspended, until October. Jerry was 
happy, a charming companion. As she 
wrote Christiansen, "Life is wonderful to 
me now. lam like the bee, garnering the 
very heart of summer days, flowers and 
sunshine, to put into my work." 

Jerry began to paint her in the garden, 
where she spent many hours at her sew- 
ing. Sometimes they talked, sometimes 
they were speechless. When she sat for 
a long time silent, and he spoke to her, 
she lifted eyes to him with an expression 
which he could not fathom. He knew, 
though, that it was something elemental, 
primal, that if he could catch it on his 
canvas every man and woman who looked 
at the picture would get that thrill it gave 
him, would know that they had glimpsed 
Woman, the creator. 

“Jane,” he said one day, “you’re so 
comfortable." 

“Am J?” 

“I think that’s why I married you.” 

“So many men marry for that reason." 

“Jane, Jane, how you do prick my bub- 
bles of conceit! They snap around me all 
the time." - 

**It's ques unconscious," she smilingly 
protested. 

“So much the worse. Just how con- 
ceited do you think me, Jane?” 

“Tve known one man more conceited."' 

“ Jane, did I say you were comfortable? 

“T don’t want to be too comfortable— 
that’s dull.” 

* Don't worry about being dull.” 

She sewed for a while, and he painted. 

* You're getting very handsome," he | 
remarked casually. i 

“Why not? I'm well, and so content." | 

“Are you contented, Jane?" | 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


“ Just how conceited do you think me, Jane?" 
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“Like a cat in the sun. I have a saucer 
of cream three times a day, and a colored 
ball to play with.” 

“And only a puppy, named Jerry, to 
bother you?” 

“I don't mind him. I just stretch and 
yawn when he barks at me,” she laughed. 

“TIl paint you with one. slits in your 
eyes, if you don’t look out,” he threatened. 

One day Jane spoke of Bobs, and her 
hope that she would come and stay with 
them. 

“Ask her by all means, but I doubt if 
she will come. She has it in for me." 

“She needs rest and normal living. 
She's all nerves on edge. She's done a bi 
piece of work, enough to wear anyone out. 

“She has lots of talent.” 

“She has genius, Jerry. Martin Chris- 
tiansen says this ' Woman' group is a mas- 
terpiece. He ranked it with Manship, 
` and the best of the young sculptors.” 

“Is Christiansen going to make a critic 
of you?" 

“No. He couldn't." 

* Have you interested yourself in paint- 
ing, too?’ 

“Yes. Bobs and Mr. Christiansen both 
say that I react to the right things for the 
most part. But I’m hopeless when it comes 
to some of the old masters— Rubens, for 
instance. I do hate his obese people.” 

“‘There’s hope for you, pene if you ad- 
mit at the start you are a heretic. So you 
think that Bobs is a genius? Has she sold 
anything this winter?” 

‘I think not.” 

“How does she get along?" 

* Borrows the rent, eats around with 
anybody who has food. When she sells 
something she will repay it twofold.” 

“Poor old Bobs. Ask her down by all 
means. Somebody ought to marry Bobs.” 

“She has the usual woman’s excuse for 
marrying.” 

“What is that?” 

“A lonely soul. I suppose men have it, 
too; a pining to be set hee from the tor- 
ment of solitude.” 

“Bobs has all sorts of ideas, you know, 
about freedom in love, the right to mother- 

* hood, and all the rest of it. That's what's 
the matter with her, she's got a lot of 
crank notions that won't work out.” 

Jane laughed. 

"What's the matter?" 

“I was wondering if you had considered 
Bobs's ideas seriously enough to damn 
them so finally." 

“No, I haven't. 
with them." 

“Where ignorance is bliss,’ says Jerry!” 
was Jane’s smiling answer. 


I have no patience 


CHAPTER XVII 


N JULY the Paxtons were asked to 

spend a week with the Abercrombie 
Brendons at their country place. Jerry 
read the note, which Jane passed to him 
at the breakfast table one morning. 

“How do you feel about it?” 

“Would you mind if I stayed here? 
Bobs could come and keep me company.” 

“You look all right, if that’s it.’ 

“Tl go, if you think I should, Jerry." - 

“I don't see why you should, if it 
would bore you. I don't want to go my- 
self; I like it here. Suppose you write her 
that you don't feel up to it, or have some 
guests, but that I will come. I'd like you 
to go with me," he added. 


“Thanks. I'm better off here." 

It was settled that way, and in due time 
Jerry departed, and Bobs arrived. 

" My-s-me, but this is Paradise, Jane 
Judd, after the hot streets of New York," 
sighed Bobs as they walked in the garden 
the night of her arrival. 

“I could hardly bear to think of you in 
that studio these days. It must be an 
oven with all that skylight.” 

“Tve been too busy to notice.” 

“Too busy to eat, too, I judge by this 
thin hand," said Jane, patting the hand 
on her arm. "I'm going to give you such 
a dose of rest and fresh air that you will 
protest." 

“Have rest and air done it to you, Jane? 
You have a sort of radiance about you." 

“It’s the moonlight,” Jane smiled. 

“How do you manage it, Jane?" 

* Manage what, dear?” 

“To keep your balance all the time? 
Not to be bowled over by your own emo- 
tions?” 


"I KNOW a man who said to me, ‘I find 
it necessary to cover my troubles with 
a protective coating, a something of my 
mind that prevents them from poisoning 
the whole internal atmosphere. There is 
some quality of mind and heart that does 
this, just as the healthy blood does it for 
the germs. It does not kill them, but it 
cuts them off from poisonous contact.’” 

“I don't know how to get this spiritual 
antiseptic. Would your friend give me 
the formula, do you think?" 

*We all have to work out our own, 
Bobs." 

They paced the little garden paths in 
silence for a time. 

“You’ve helped me, more than anyone, 
to get through the most difficult period of 
my life, Jane.” 

“Tm glad, dear." 

*' You're a good soldier—you stand up 
to things. I’m ashamed to whimper to 
you about a bullet in my heart.” 

“Tt helps some people to whimper, 
Bobs. It helps me not to. It's nothing to 
my credit, and I shall think no less of you 
if you let go, give way to it, submit to a 
surgeon. Then we can build new tissue.” 

“Tm all right, Jane, I’m building now.” 

“Isn’t the garden fragrant to-night?” 

“It’s like distilled peace. Have you and 
sey oen happy here?” 

“Weve enjoyed it very much. Jerry 
seems contented.” 

J hy didn’t you go to the Brendons’, 
ane?” 

“I preferred you to the Brendons; 
there’s a compliment.” 

“Is Miss Morton to be there?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Don’t you care, Jane?” 

* My caring would only complicate it." 

“Is Jerry glad about the baby?" 

_ This was the first mention of the sub- 
ect. 
: “We don't speak of it." 

** You're happy about it?" 

“Utterly.” 

Bobs squeezed her hand. ‘You don't 
mind my speaking of it?” 

“No. I hoped you would. Somehow, 
it is hard for me to talk of it.” 

The week was gone as if by magic. 
Jetry wired he would stay on a few days, 
which grew into a second week. Jerry’s 
second wire announced that Mrs. Bren- 
don and Miss Morton were motoring him 


_and wired her invitation. 


home. Would Jane put them up for over 
Sunday? 

* Don't you do it, Jane," urged Bobs. 

“Of course I must do it,” she replied, 
“You must 
stay, Bobs, it will support me.” i 

“Pll stay then. Is there room?” 

“They can have the big guest chamber, 
it has two beds.” 

“ R-r-r-r!” barked Bobs. 

The motor party arrived on Friday, in 
time for dinner. When they had gone to 
their rooms to dress, Jerry said to Jane: 

“Couldn’t you get rid of Bobs?” 

“I urged her to stay.” 

“ But those women are not used to one 
room,” he objected. 

“It can’t hurt them for two nights, 


Jery 
“T hope you didn't mind my turning up 
with them, like this." 

“Not at all, if they can put up with our 
simplicities. Did you have a good time?" 

“Fair. Landed. a portrait order." 

“That’s good." 

“How did you and Bobs get along?” 

“Famously. Doesn't she look well? 
She has slept out of doors; had breakfast 
in bed, a swim and a tramp as appetizers. 
She looks like a brown boy.” 

“And you?” 

“Fine.” 

“I hope Mrs. Biggs won't 
dishes at dinner," he said. 

* Don't worry, Jerry." 

** God speed the day when we can have a 
butler!” 

“Don’t listen to him, God,” said Jane 
promptly. 

He laughed and went to dress. 

They dined on the veranda, with a won- 
derful sunset in process. Even Jerry had 
to admit that the dinner was good and 
well served. Jane was very stately in the 
long straight robes he had designed for her. 
Bobs displayed her ready wit for their 
amusement. Mrs. Brendon was genuinely 
entertained, but Althea was on the watch 
every minute. Not a glance exchanged 
among any of the three escaped her. Mrs. 
Paxton’s condition had given her a shock. 
She had come to the house with the de- 
liberate intention of finding out what her 

wer was over Jerry. She could not be- 

ieve that he loved Jane, and yet a year of 
untiring effort on her part to intrigue him 
had accomplished nothing. 


AFTER dinner they wandered about, 
watching the moonrise. Jerry and 
Miss Morton strolled to the gate, then be- 
yond. The three women sat on the ve- 
randa. Mrs. Brendon made herself most 
agreeable. She spoke of Jerry’s career 
with enthusiasm. 

“Artists need advertising, just like any- 
thing else,” she said. “Once you get peo- 
ple to talking about so-and-so’s delightful 
portraits, and his fame is made.” 

“I wonder who press-agented Sargent,” 
murmured Bobs. “We all think it is a 
crime for Jerry to give his time to these 
portraits,” she added. 

“Bobs, behave yourself,” said Jane. 
“This is one of her hobbies, Mrs. Brendon, 
don’t listen to her.” 

“Im sure you think your husband's 
portraits are wonderful," her guest reas- 
sured her. 

“Tm no critic," Jane evaded. 

“Hypocritttte!” Bobs hissed in Jane’s 
ear. 
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Sid Says 


Eleven o'clock came and no sign of the 
other two. Bobs yawned openly, Mrs. 
Brendon stifled hers. 

“Where do you suppose they have 
gone?" she said finally. 

“ Maybe they've gone off in the motor 
boat.” 

“Tm for bed,” said Bobs. 

**Let us all go," Jane suggested. 

“It’s outrageous of Althea!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brendon. 

“*Isn’t she always outrageous? That type 
so often is,” remarked Bobs ingenuously. 

They went to their rooms, and about 
half past one Jerry appeared. He ex- 

lained that they went off in the motor 

at, and it broke down. When they 

finally landed, Althea slipped and turned 
her ankle. 

“I had the devil’s own time getting her 
home," he said crossly. “I’m sorry to 
waken you, Jane." 

“No matter." 

The next morning Miss Morton was un- 
able to leave her room. She refused to see 
a doctor, she needed only to, keep off the 
foot. Jerry explained the situation elabo- 
rately, and Bobs laughed. Mrs. Brendon, 
having had no sleep, was brief and to the 

int in her comment. Jane was calm as a 
May morn. 


The invalid was carried down to the 
veranda for luncheon. She was a bewil- 
dering vision in lace and pink bows, 
stretched on the chaise lounge, with Jerry 
in close attendance. Mrs. Brendon napped 
all afternoon. Jane and Bobs went for a 
walk. 

Sunday followed with apparently no im- 
provement in the wounded member. It 
was evident that Miss Morton’s visit would 
be prolonged. 

“Jane, she has no more a sprained ankle 
than I have," said Bobs. 

Jane smiled. 

“Your patience makes me mad! She's 
only doing it to annoy you and annex 
Jerry." ' 

“She can’t annoy me,” said Jane. 

Mrs. Brendon left Monday morning. 
Miss Morton decided she was not so well, 
ina kept to her bed. Jerry read aloud to 

er. 

It was Wednesday that he came upon 
Jane alone. 

“Jane, for heaven’s sake, go to talk to 
her. I'm nearly dead." 

“All right. Go off for a walk, and get 
some exercise.” 

She went to the veranda and drew a 
chair near her guest. 

** Where's Jerry?" demanded the lady. 


* He's gone for a tramp.” 

“With that Roberts girl?” 

* Probably," lied Jane. 

“I can't endure her." 

"She is my best friend," Jane said 
shortly. 

“Do you like it out here?" 

" Very much." i 

“Must be awfully dull for Jerry. It 
always seems so dreadful for a great artist 
to be handicapped by poverty, a family, 
and all those things.’ 

* Most great artists have been so handi- 
capped, I believe." 

“ But Jerry should comeintoafortune—” 

“I believe he had the opportunity,” 
said Jane, and regretted it the minute it 
was out of her mouth. 

“You don't like me, do you, Mrs. Pax- 
ton?” 

“I trust you have not found me lacking 
in hospitality?” 

“Oh, you’ve been hospitable enough. I 
suppose it is natural that you should not 
care for me much? I’m afraid I've kept 
Jerry away from you." 

That would not have anything at all 
to do with my liking or disliking you,” 
said Jane, looking directly at her. 

" Why do you, then?" 

“I don't really (Continued on page 69) 


Sid says: 


Consider your ears—they are not purely decorative : 


AVE you ever had a good dinner for nothing? 
H I had one the other night. It was absolutely 

free. I don’t refer to the cost of the meal. Ire- 
fer to the cost of the conversation. 

From start to finish I gave nothing and received 
everything. The man with whom I dined started in 
with Ais business and his ideas and his prejudices, and 
they were the only topics up for discussion throughout 
the entire evening. When he lagged in his monologue 
all I had to do was to prompt him with a question, and 
he was off again. It was the easiest work I ever did. I got 

the most with the least effort. I say I got the most—and 
I did. For he is a wonderfully clever man. If I should 
name him, thousands of readers would recognize him. 
But in spite of all the interesting things he said, I 
must admit that I don't regard him as really able—at 
least, I don't think he is as able as he might be if he 
showed more curiosity about the facts and ideas that 
are in the possession of others. Putting it differently, 
I think he is a bad trader. He gives too much and re- 
ceives too little in return. During this dinner I honestly 
think I got the best of him—simply because I gained a 
lot of useful information while he was getting nothing 
except vocal exercise and the satisfaction that comes 
from having an attentive listener. Perhaps, indeed, 
there was nothing of value to him in my point of view. 
But how did he know? He did not even try to find out. 

The fact has frequently been impressed upon me 
that nearly all really able men are eager devourers of 
other people's information and ideas. They are too 


good traders to be always giving and never receiving. 
They know better than to tap continually their reser- 
voir of wisdom without setting a catch-basin for a new 
supply. Merle Crowell of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
staff has had recently several extended talks with J. 
Ogden Armour in preparation for an article about Mr. 
Armour soon to appear in this magazine. When Crow- 
ell returned to the office one of the first things he had to 
say was that Armour had asked him more questions 
than he was possibly able to ask Armour. Theodore 
Roosevelt is a human question mark. Peter Dunne 
(creator of “Mr. Dooley,” and one of the smartest men 
on this planet) never lets any grass grow under his feet 
if he suspects that you have a new fact or a fresh point 
of view concealed on your person. 

Ordinarily, the man who ceases to ask questions has 
ceased to learn. And when a man ceases to learn he 
grows complacent. Smugness sets in and he begins to 
deteriorate. The lack of curiosity in a man is a sign of 
age. You can be sure that you are getting old if you 
have lost curiosity. But old age—intellectually—comes 
on very early with some people, and with others it never 
seems to come. Many old people have younger and 
more eager minds than their children. 

In New York this winter Willie Collier has put on a 
new show that has a wonderful line in it. Itisa line that 
might suggest a good New Year's resolution for many 
people. One of the characters says to another: “Say, 
don't you know that you were given one mouth and teo 
ears for a purpose?" 
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A Lady Who Advertised a ‘Town 
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HELEN P. M’CORMICK 


Who was chosen by the Binghamton, New York, Chamber of Commerce to 
go into other neighboring towns and boost the advantages of Binghamton. 
Her slogan was, ‘‘Try your home stores first, then try Binghamton.” She 
learned many things of advantage to Binghamton and made the other 
towns acquainted with her city. There may be an idea here for your town 


HE Binghamton, New York, 
Chamber of Commerce decided 

one day that it was a paying prop- 

osition fora city to know its neigh- 

bors. Make the knowledge mutu- 

al, and the banner of prosperity would be 
double-dyed. But how best to go about it? 
“Tf we can get a woman with education, 
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confidence, courtesy, good looks, experi- 
ence in meeting people, energy, optimism, 
sincerity, good judgment, imagination, 
memory, perception and tact," said Secre- 
tary William Nelson, “‘and get her to go 
out as an emissary among nearby towns, 
we will be able to start one of the most 
wholesome advertising campaigns ever 


undertaken by a city.” His confreres 
agreed—if such a feminine marvel could 
be found. 

So cherchez la femme was translated into 
“Search for the woman!” and Nelson was 
designated to do the searching. A friend 
in New York City suggested Miss Helen P. 
McCormick, 3 member of the state bar, 
and a factory inspector under the State 
Department of Labor. Miss McCormick 
caught the rosy prospects of the plan, and 
entered into it heart and soul. 

But first she must know her Bingham- 
ton. So she was taken over the city, made 
acquainted with its stores and costumed 
from its stocks, given carte blanche to fac- 
tories, theaters, hotels, and public institu- 
tions, and entertained at numerous social 
affairs. When a bunch of baseball “fans ”’ 
from the Chamber of Commerce took her 
out to Johnson Park and watched her cheer 
enthusiastically as the ''Bingos" wal- 
loped their opponents, her initiation was 
complete. 

Armed with the Chamber of Commerce 
slogan, “Try your home stores first, then 
try Binghamton;" with attractive booklets 
describing the city's advantages, and leaf- 
lets containing the Binghamton business 
directory, the pretty pioneer started on 
her mission. 

Results came with gratifying celerity. 
Within a week the towns within an easy 

radius of the county seat were eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of “Miss Bingham- 
ton"—for the missionary was traveling 
strictly “incog.” It was only after she 
had finished her campaign that her real 
name was made public. 

The moment she arrived in a town “ Miss 
Binghamton" got a list of representative 
people, memorized their names and pro- 
pensities, and prepared for a house to house 
canvass. But first she must see the mer- 
chants, that local pride might not be of- 
fended and the whole movement given a 
setback. 

She had a message for the merchants, 
too. Were they buying their supplies in 
Binghamton? If not, why not? And she 
found out. Could the service be improved 
in any way? If so, how? Then, having 
placet Binghamton's claims for patronage 

onestly and sincerely before the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the town, 
she would let it be known that she intend- 


ed spending a week there visiting the 
townsfolk. To take trade away from home 
stores? Not at all! Was there not her 
slogan?— 


“Try your home stores first, 
then try Binghamton.” 


That was the nub of the whole thing. 
If the people had to go out of town, why, 
there were any number of eminent reasons 
why Binghamton could give superlative 
service. 

All the time she was boosting Bingham- 
ton she was also acquiring valuable in- 
formation about how much trade Bing- 
hamton was getting from its neighbors and 
how much it ought to be getting. Many 
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were the valuable tips she obtained—to be 
handed on later to Binghamton firms— 
as to how the bigger city's stores could be 
made more serviceable and popular for 
out-of-town buyers. 

Then *Miss Binghamton" went out 
proselyting among the plain people. Be- 
sides discreetly boosting Binghamton she 
answered rafts of general questions, topics 
familiar and topics somewhat alien, all in a 
way that made her friends everywhere. It 
was about her real identity that “Miss 
Binghamton” was quizzed most, but she 
always managed to parry queries and avoid 
traps. Advice and invitations were given 
her galore. One woman even confided to 
her a way in which to choose a husband by 
the shape of his backbone. 

The shoe was not altogether on one foot. 
Binghamton learned through its fair mis- 
sionary agreat many favorablethingsabout 
its neighbors that it had never guessed be- 
fore. h its newspaper publicity campaign 
the Chamber of Commerce was glad to 
give small towns credit for their accom- 
plishments and visions. And good feeling 
all around grew apace. 

“Miss Binghamton” spent a week in 
each community. First she went to Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania, the seat of Susque- 
hanna County, where many of the towns- 
folk were wont to go to Scranton for their 
out-of-town buying. Then she took in, in 


the order named, Deposit, Sidney, Waver- 
ly, New York; Susquehanna, Pennsylva- 
nia; Owego and Oxford, New York. All 
these towns learned many new facts about 
the advantages of Binghamton asa trading 
place—about its amusements, hotels, hos- 
pitals, and educational facilities. 

One of the main features of “ Miss Bing- 
hamton's" report was that improved rail- 
road service to the places canvassed was a 
shouting necessity. The Chamber of Com- 
merce got busy, and the railroads respond- 
ed with somewhat unusual alacrity. 

“That girl is as long on business sense 
as sheis on looks," one Binghamton mer- 
chant exclaimed, after hearing Miss Mc- 
Cormick talk for five minutes. And his 
fellows chorused an approval of those senti- 
ments. Asaresult, the merchants and busi- 
ness men came flocking around in the guise 
of seekers after knowledge. They got it. 

Storekeepers obtained valuable cues to 
be used in placing their autumn stock or- 
ders, and information about improved fa- 
cilities for out-of-town buyers. Trained 
clerks, apt at remembering names and 
faces and properly linking up the two, 
were assigned, so far as practicable, to the 


trade beyond the city confines. The mer-: 


chants also found 3 valuable trade medi- 
um in mailing lists of the people visited, 
and they learned how shopping by mail 
could be furthered to advantage. So sat- 


isfed were they with the discrimination 
and detail of this information that a trade 
promotion plan, fathered by the chamber, 
was put into effect, allowing the refund of 
railroad fare to patrons buying a certain 
amount of goods. 

Miss MeCoroidk declares that her work 
was the most educative of any campaign 
she ever tackled. She would be justified in 
setting up shop herself on the strength of 
the knowledge she gained. 

" Won't you give us a list of some of 
these things you learned about people?" 
asked a merchant. “We can use 'em in 
our business. " 

* Sure," replied Miss McCormick, with 
her most dimply smile. And this is what 
she wrote down: 


1. Keep human; business depends on the hu- 
man equation. 

. Courtesy is the first law of business. 

. The knowledge of a woman's name is the 
open sesame to her confidence. 

4. Don't expect interest if you are not ready 
to show it. 

. Artistic display of goods is half the sale. 

. Every dollar invested in a good clerk will 

return a hundredfold. 

A good location is money in the bank. 

. Variety is the spice of shopping. 

. Price, style and quality are all greatly to be 
cherished, but the greatest of these is style. 

. It is not always the butterfly who buys the 
most goods. WILLIAM B. NELSON 
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A Wonderful Question Answerer 


ILLIAM J. SPILLMAN 

is the Father Confessor of 

the R. F. D.’s. 

He has a bigger acquaint- 

ance on Airal free delivery 
routes than any man in the United States. 
And those who know him look on him as a 
sort of helping hand society, so that he is 
both well and popularly known. 

Spillman is chief of the Office of Farm 
Management in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at the Department of Agriculture. 
It all sounds inconspicuous enough. But 
Spillman gets more mail than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His province is 
toanswer questions. He knows more than 
any other man in the country about How 
toMake the Farm Pay. And so he doesn't 
run a farm, but tells others how. There 
may be others who know just as much as 
Spillman about how to run a farm in a giv- 
en locality, but Spillman knows just what 
todoin any part of the whole United States. 
He could go to any place at random, take 
charge of it, and make it pay a profit. 

Spillman has to have some three hundred 
assistants to help him get out the answers 
to questions sent him. 

A man reads somewhere that if he will 

t a few acres and cultivate the ground 
"intensively," raising squabs, and mush- 
rooms in de cellar, he will become ex- 
tremely rich in about two years. He fol- 
lows the directions on the package, so to 
speak, and at the end of two years he 
hasn't even enough money to buy a lim- 
ousine car to take his produce to market 
in. Or, perhaps, his plan was to buy a few 
chickens and let them pleasantly increase 
until there are enough to lay about a thou- 


) HARRIS & (WING, WASHINGTON, D. C 


WILLIAM J. SPILLMAN 


Who receives more mail than the President of the United States. As chief of the Office of 
sandeggs a day. Only for some reason the Farm Management in the Department of Agriculture, he answers all questions that farm- 
scheme doesn't pan out, and the chicken o mersask. Many farmers have increased their incomes as a direct result of help from him 
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farmer is obliged to slip over to a neighbor 
and borrow an egg with which to settle his 
coffee. The thing to do then, is to write to 
Spillman and ask what is wrong. 

No matter what the question is, wheth- 
er it’s about crop rotation, artesian wells, 
how to muffle a hydraulic ram, how to 
arrange one’s fields to avoid the maximum 
number of footsteps, or marketing guinea 
pigs, Spillman has an answer ready. About 
the only proposition he hasn’t been able to 
unravel right off the reel was this from a 


man in the Middle West: 


Mysonhas returned from the Philippines after 
an‘ absence of two years, and while there he got 
married, and also bought a small-sized monkey. 
His wife seems like an estimable young woman, 
and the monkey, too, is really right cute; it 
knows a number of amusing tricks. But we 


have very little use for a monkey. Where can I 
exchange the monkey for a nice young pig? 


It is a dull day at Spillman’s office when 
he doesn’t have a dozen or more of callers 
who have come to thank him for advice 
that turned the trick. 

A few years ago, a man wrote to Spillman 
telling all about his farming operations over 
a period of a great many years, and said he 
didn’t seem able to place himself on quite 
the same basis as the prosperous gentlemen 
farmers in the picture boots Spillman 
quickly perceived that practically every- 
thing the man had been doing was wrong. 
He planted the wrong things in the right 
place, sold his crops at the wrong time of the 
year, laid his fields out in the wrong way. 
Spillman mapped out a course of proce- 


dure, even down to a good many of the mi- 
nor details, and sent it to him, at the same 
time advising him to stick to the farm. 
About two years later that man dropped 
into Washington on a visit. He called up 
Spillman from the highest-priced hotel in 
town and asked him to have luncheon with 
him there. Spillman found him in com- 
fortable rooms, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. All three had a prosperous 
to-the-menu-born air. They had come to 
Washington solely to thank Spillman for 
starting them on the way to prosperity. 
At the close of a hard day's work telling 
people how to farm intelligently, Spillman 
goes home and—what do you suppose he 
does? He seeks recreation by writing 
learned pamphlets dealing with the higher 
mathematics. FRED C. KELLY 


A New Steel King 38 Years Old 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


J. LEONARD REPLOGLE 


Who started in as an errand boy in the Cambria Steel Company twenty-seven years ago, and lately sold that company to the 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company for $73,000,000! He is thirty-eight years old and has a wonderful smile. 


But he has 


much more than a smile. He has a vast knowledge of business and finance gained from long years of the hardest kind of work 


DD another name to the list of 
steel kings who have climbed 
the ladder of success after the 
most humble of beginnings. 
The average reader is familiar 

with the career of Andrew Carnegie, 


Charles M. Schwab, Alva C. Dinkey and 


half a dozen others inscribed on that roll 
of honor. 

And now comes another, the baby mem- 
ber’ of the family, J. Leonard Replogle, 
styled “The Wizard of Cambria Steel.” 
Because of his superhuman activities dur- 
ing the last year or two and his successful 


termination of a deal which the financial 
and industrial world believed would end in 
failure, Replogle earns the right to be 
called a captain of finance. 

Crowning his sudden and spectacular 
appearance into the limelight of high 
finance, Replogle recently sold the Cam- 
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bria Steel Company to the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Company for approxi- 
mately $73,000,000. And he is only 
thirty-eight years old! 

In Replogle’s struggle to reach the pin- 
nacle of fame and fortune is a story which 
would rival one of Horatio Alger’s thrillers. 
Twenty-seven years ago a sturdy, bright- 
eyed, red-cheeked boy of eleven became 
an errand boy in the big Cambria Steel 
plant at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The 
son of a struggling minister and one of a 
growing family of six, the boy had to leave 
school after the Johnstown flood had cut a 
large hole in the family purse. 

'oung Replogle made good at once. He 
hada captivating smile which won friends, 
the same smile that later won the con- 
fidence and trust of older and more experi- 
enced men. That smile—it is almost a, 

nn—is one of Replogle's biggest assets. 

tis a money-maker. 

For three years he carried messages, and 
then became a clerk. The shipping de- 
partment was his next step forward, and 
after a year there young Replogle decided 
he would be a real steel man some day, so 
entered the mills. At eighteen he was as- 
sistant superintendent of the forge and 
axle department, and three years later 
advanced to superintendent, being the 
youngest man ever to hold that position. 

Not content with this success, he sought 
new fields of conquest.» Night and day he 
studied the steel industry. It was not 
long before the executives realized they 
had a future steel magnate, and before 
Replogle was twenty-five he became as- 
sistant to the general manager. Less than 
fve years later he was general superin- 
tendent of the order department. 

Then came promotion to assistant to 
the president, and a few years later vice 
president and general manager of the big 
corporation. [t was in that office that 
Replogle brought himself forcefully to the 
attention of the steel world. He became a 
master salesman. Order after order he 


brought to Cambria, and the Replogle 
smile played a prominent part in booking 
them. 

The American Vanadium Company, the 
largest corporation of its kind in the 
world, reached out and offered Replogle 
wonderful inducements to join its ranks 
as vice president and general manager in 
charge of sales. He accepted. A few 
months, and his thoughts drifted back to 
his first love, Cambria. It was then that 
Replogle conceived the idea which was 
later to make him known to the financial 
world. 

During his many years with the com- 
pany he had, by dint of hard saving, ac- 
cumulated a fair amount of stock. But to 
accomplish his purpose he needed control. 
Armed with a formidable array of facts 
and figures he started out to convince 
others. In Philadelphia he gathered 
around him Edward T. Stotesbury, head 
of Drexel & Company, and a member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and half a 
dozen other multimillionaires. | They 
were impressed with his story, and on to 
Pittsburgh Replogle hurried. 

That city's financial leaders heard Rep- 
logle and consented to aid him. In less 
than a fortnight after he had prepared his 
plans Replogle walked into the office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and said, “You 
have 240,000 shares of Cambria Steel I 
should like to buy.” 

The railroad named its figure; Replogle 
his price; and then they compromised for 
$60 a share. An hour later Replogle 
handed over a check for approximately 
$14,500,000. 

Boe he was less than half way toward 
control, as Cambria had 900,000 shares 
outstanding. Throughout Pennsylvania 
he gathered option after option, until 
finally he had enough stock to carry out 
his plans. At a conference attended by 
several of the most powerful bankers in 
New York, Replogle suggested the con- 
solidation of Cambria, Lackawanna Steel 


and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. The three companies would 
form the most powerful rival the United 
States Steel Corporation had to combat. 

For a month Re logle and the bankers 
worked obtaining ihe consent of the other 
companies, and finally the deal was ready, 
all but the affixing of signatures. But 
there is nothing so uncertain as finance. 
At the eleventh hour Lackawanna Steel 
shareholders demanded more money. 
Replogle and his associates were unwillin 
to Brant further concessions. They argued 
and coaxed, but their efforts were futile. 

Meanwhile the newspapers had pub- 
lished articles stating that the deal was 
sure to go through. The stocks of the 
various companies in the transaction had 
advanced witha rush. Cambria had soared 
from around 60 to nearly 80, the price to be 
paid under the terms of the merger agree- 
ment. The collapse of the plan meant 
financial ruin for thousands of investors. 

Here is where Replogle’s master sales- 
manship appeared. The deal was officially 
declared off at noon on a Saturday, Not 
an inkling of the facts reached the financial 
districts of New York and Philadelphia. 
An hour later Replogle hurried into the 
office of William Enis Corey, former head 
of Carnegie Steel, now president of the 
$150,000,000 Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Company. 

“Mr. Corey, do you want to buy Cam- 
bria?" queried Replogle, with his winning 
smile. 

“How much?" shot back Corey. 

“Give it to you for $81 a share,” said 
Replogle. Í 

“Take you,” answered Corey. 

Three hours later ten millionaires met 
at the Stotesbury mansion in Philadelphia. 
At nine o'clock that night Cambria passed 
to Midvale for $72,900,000. 

A record time for such a gigantic sale, 
rs say? Well, you have to see the Rep- 
ogle smile to understand. 

H. LEO MURPHY 


John Brown's Son Talks About His Father 


ASSERS-BY frequently pause in 

front of an old-fashioned frame 

house in Montavilla, a suburb of 

Portland, Oregon, to admire the 

profusion of beautiful roses in the 
front yard. At the rear of the lot they see 
a massive old man at work with his hoe in 
a wel-kept garden. " 

Something vaguely familiar about the 
old man's face causes the stranger to go 
away wondering where he has seen it be- 
fore. The gardener looks like some pa- 
tnarch who has stepped out of the pages 
of the family Bible. His HOD eray hair is 
brushed back from his forehead; his long, 
thick beard covers his powerful chest; his 
eyebrows are heavy, but his eyes twinkle 
with merriment when he talks. 

As you listen to him it suddenly comes 
toyou why his face seems so familiar. He 
looks like John Brown of Osawatomie. 
He might almost pose for a paining of 
thathistoric character. Noris this strange; 
for he is Salmon Brown, the last surviving 
son of John Brown. i 

The other afternoon I dropped in on 
salmon Brown. I was seeking some remi- 


niscences of his father—the man who 
moved a nation to song, sorrow and strife 
by going to the scaffold for the conviction 
that all men should be free. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brown as I handed 
back the photograph of his father, *Father 
looked like one of the old-time patriarchs, 
and he had a patriarchial family, too. 
Father's first wife had seven children. His 
second wife, who was my mother, had 
thirteen children. He was a very reli- 

ious man and a man of strong convictions. 
Twice a day he held family worship, and a 
blessing was asked at every meal. Father 
and Mother each had a personal Bible and 
each of us children also had a Bible. With 
twenty children in the family it took a 
fairly long chapter so that each of us could 
read a verse at family worship. If the work 
interfered with the family worship, the 
work had to go, for the worship was the 
one thing that never was slighted. ——— 

“Much of our life we were pud from the 
vicinity of churches, but each Sunday 
night the children were required to repeat 
the shorter catechism and the Ten Com- 
mandments, after which Father would 


read a chapter and then preach a sermon 
to us. 

“Father was fond of blooded horses, and 
the year I was born he was engaged in 
raising blooded horses at Franklin, Ohio. 
When he found his horses were being used 
on the race track he gave up horse raising, 
as he abhorred betting as much as he did 
profanity. If one of his workmen swore, 
that workman was paid off at once. 

“Father was a natural stockman. They 
say a collie dog can tell every sheep in his 
master'sflock. Father had that same sixth 
sense. To most people all sheep look alike, 
but to Father each sheep had as marked an 
individuality as the human race. In going 
to market, if his sheep became mixed with 
another band he could instantly pick out 
his own. In 1852 Father took five first 
prizes on his sheep and cattle at the Ohio 
state fair at Cleveland. I was sixteen years 
old, and it was a proud moment for me 
when I rode down the parade ground on 
our champion bull while the people cheered 
enthusiastically as we went by. 

“The tannery business, farming, wool 
buying and the raising of blooded stock 
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SALMON BROWN 


Last surviving son of John Brown, the man who went to the scaffold in 1859 because of his convictions on the subject of slavery. 
This son, now eighty years old, lives near Portland, Oregon. In the article on this page he tells some new facts about his father 


were my father's life occupations, though 
all of them were subordinated to his one 
consuming passion—freeing the slaves. 
Father ran Captain Oviatt's farm for a 
year or so, and then went into partnership 
with Colonel Simon Perkins of Akron, 
Ohio. Fatheroffered to put in hisown work 
and that of three of his grown sons for a 
total of $528 a year, or to work for half the 
increase of the stock. Colonel Perkins de- 
cided to take up the latter proposal. Fa- 
ther's share the first year was more than 
$1,500. . 
*[n 1847 Father and Colonel Perkins 
started a commission wool warehouse at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. They sorted, 
graded and bought wool. On the anni- 


versary of the West India Emancipation 
act on August rst, 1846, Gerritt Smith do- 
nated one hundred thousand acres of wild 
land in the Adirondacks to the freed slaves. 
He offered forty acres to each negro who 
would settle on the tract and work it. The 
plan failed, as the negroes who tried it out 
were city negroes. 

* [n the spring of 1848 my father agreed 
to settle at North Elba and direct the work 
of colonization and help the free negroes get 
a start. You know all about that experi- 
ment and how later Father went out to help 
make Kansas a free state. I was with Fa- 
ther all through the border warfare. On 
May 3oth, 1856, at the battle of Black Jack 
I saw Father, armed only with a revolver, 


walk fearlessly up to the Missourians com- 
manded by Henry Clay Pate and demand 
their surrender. There were thirty of them 
and eight of us. Of our army of eight, five 
of us were Browns. There was Father, my 
brother Owen, and Fred, Oliver and my- 
self. 

*How old am I? Well, I was born on 
October 2d, 1836. That makes me eighty, 
doesn’t it? You see, the fact that my wife 
and I are about to celebrate our sixtieth 
wedding anniversary is much more impor- 
tant to me. A man doesn't have anything 
to do with being born, but he really de- 
serves credit for picking out the finest 
woman in the world to marry!" 

FRED LOCKLEY 


Hox a Big Strike Breaker Works 


IG business, in its recent evolu- 
tions, also discovered that it re- 
quired hind legs that could de- 
liver the necessary kick, rough- 
shod, with efficiency, precision 

and just between the vulnerable vital spot 
and the crisis—therefore, the subject of 
this dissertation, the Strike Breaker. No 
matter what your sympathies are in this 
matter—no matter whether you are a capi- 
talist or a day laborer, you will be inter- 
ested to learn about the strike breaker. 


He is here in the world, and must be reck- 
oned with. The first thing to do is to find 
out about him. 

James A. Waddell is his name. He has 
created, polished, and monopolized his 
specialty. And it differs essentially from 
what might be the popular conception of 
the calling. 

Waddell never calls himself a strike 
breaker. He has given himself a degree, 
which, while bereft of a cap and gown, 
nevertheless sounds impressive enough. 


He announces himself as an Emergency 
Employment Engineer. This means that 
he will act—and does—in an advisory, 
consulting, civil, operating, or diplomatic 
capacity for any employer who through 
any extraordinary circumstance is out of 
harmony with his “hands.” 

That is an elegant version of it. In its 
working aspect it reduces itself to this: 
Waddell crushes labor uprisings and un- 
dertakes to disrupt industrial unions. He 
will do it peacefully if he can, but if ne- 
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gotiation, arbitration and mediation fail 
he will employ force. 

Note what the gentleman claims in a 
frank commercial document setting out a 
small portion of his more recent achieve- 
ments: 


a 


—, which interurban trolley line was suc- 
cessfully operated by us under strike conditions. 
The union was broken, and the system is now 
strictly non-union.” 

“——, for whom we broke a strike on the 
—street railway system; the conductors and 
motormen returning to work, without gaining a 
single point, six days after we commenced op- 
erations.” 

“—, by whom we were retained and were 
prepared to successfully operate the road with- 
out a moment’s delay in the event of a strike 
order being issued.” 

“——, for whom we broke a strike of motormen 
and conductors without interrupting the serv- 
ice. 

“——, during whose strike we furnished mo- 
tormen and conductors, conducted a commis- 
sary department and operated their cars." 

“—, for whom we instituted the open shop, 
and who can testify to our superior ability." 

“——, for whom we furnished men in all de- 
partments to take strikers' places, and in eight 
days compelled the union to call the strike off 
and order the men back on employers' terms." 

“——, methods pursued by us preventing a 
strike, and bringing the men to terms.” 

“——, for whom we took charge of the con- 
troversy between the company and its em- 


ployees to the satisfaction of the employers." 

* ——, for whom we conducted strikes in 
their various plants and succeeded in disrupt- 
ing the union." 


Waddell takes his business seriously. He 
has perfected an organization equipped to 
dally with every lever that might switch a 
labor situation. 

He has lists of skilled non-union me- 
chanics in many lines who are willing to 
take their chances in all emergencies for 
the swollen wages that they command. 
He has an armory in New York with 1,100 
rifles, and barracks where guards are drilled 
and trained and maintained. He has a 
press bureau which he throws into a strike- 
torn community to build public opinion 
for his clients. 

It is a lucrative if unique profession. 
During the recent threat of a general rail- 
road tie-up, Waddell had 13,000 engineers 
and trainmen corralled in Chicago, and was 
drawing down $5 per day per man as his 
commission, or $65,000a day. On commis- 
sary purchases he takes ten per cent in fees 
from the merchants, and, by his own state- 
ment, he bought $168,000 worth of pro- 
visions in one strike lasting thirteen days, 
which made his profit on iac part of that 
little deal $16,800. 

To reach New York ten hours sooner 
than the fastest regular train would have 


carried him the night the New York trac- 
tion strike was declared, he paid $3,500 
for a special train from Chicago, and tipped 
the crew $500 besides. 

Unlike the late Mr. Farley of Philadel- 
phis who confined his strike-breaking to 

rass knuckles and “rough work," Wad- 
dell offers the de luxe system, inspired by 
his own delicate propensities. The corre- 
spondents on the special train above re- 
ferred to swear that Waddell telegraphed 
from Cleveland to Buffalo to have straw- 
berries brought on board there for his 
breakfast—in September! 

Although he has been the center of fierce 
and fatal riots, he decries unnecessary vio- 
lence, against which he evinces an almost 
pathetic disinclination. 

An anecdote illustrating this spirit be- 
came historic in Chicago during the street 
car walkout of 1915, when Waddell was 
handling the situation. 

Beside the tracks of the principal line 
some construction work had left miles of 
ditch entrenched with piles of bricks. The 
non-union men had to drive their cars 
between those inviting piles of bricks. So 
Waddell, in twelve hours before he would 
allow a car to move, rented forty-two va- 
cant stores and sixteen vacant apartments 
along the street, got a gang of men, and 
stored the bricks behind locked doors. 

JACK LAIT 


MN SEDERwOOD & UnD(*e0OD, + + 


JAMES A. WADDELL 


Who makes a big income breaking strikes for large employers. He has reduced the business to a sci- 
ence, as you will see if you read Jack Lait's account of him. No matter where your sympathies lie 
in labor disputes, you will be interested to get an exact idea of who this man is and how he works 


Getting Ahead 


A New Department of Questions and Answers 
Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


How Can I Get a Better Job? 


WANT a better job than clerking in a big 
[555 at small pay. Is there any 
answer? P. F. 

ES, there is. Decide what you want 

to do, what, in fairness to yourself and 
to your future employer, you can do and 
the bind of business that appeals to you 
most. 

Make out a list of firms in that line of 
business, getting the names from adver- 
tisements, directories, etc. Write a dozen 
or more of these firms an earnest, sincere, 
letter, telling what you can do. Make the 
statements brief and concise, and let a 
note of reality ring from every sentence. 
Have these letters carefully typewritten 
and mail them. 

Then wait two weeks, and if no replies 
arrive, write those concerns again. Refer 
briefly to your former letter and attach a 
copy of it to your present communication. 
Tell them that you want that job, and that 
you can make good in it. 

A letter of this kind is known commer- 
cially as a “Follow-up,” and is always 
used in the sale of merchandise when the 
first communication has failed to elicit a 


reply. 

ind you will regularly and persistently 
send out the two letters as I suggest to a 
carefully selected list of firms, I think 
that within a reasonable time you ‘will 
receive a favorable reply naming a time 
for a personal interview to discuss the 
matter further. 

The fact that you were persistent enough: 
to use a “Follow-up” will oftentimes at- 
tract a business man's attention and make 
him read your first letter with more in- 
terest. 

In reading letters from applicants for 
positions I have often almost made up my 
mind to answer one that did not quite 
“fill the bill." If I had received a “ Fol- 
low-up" from this individual I am sure 
it would have decided me to give him a 
chance. 


How Can I Sell More Goods? 


CAN you offer to a man who sells goods any ad- 
vice which will help him to increase his business 
and make his calls more profitable? 

I feel that I oftentimes accumulate more 
“prospects” than I do actual sales. F.C. 


IN SELLING merchandise or service, 
frequently the hardest thing is to find 
in the concern on which you call the indi- 
vidual who will make the final decision in 
the matter. One can seldom tell who this 
individual is going to be. 

Only a genius can make quick decisions, 
and be right three times out of five. 

I am told by my friend Dr. Brine that 
the insane asylums and homes for the fee- 
ble-minded are full of people who are un- 
able to make decisions, who rethink the 
same thoughts every minute of their wake- 
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ful moments and, if they dream, still con- 
tinue to weigh the pros and cons. 

Successful men are those who make de- 
cisions quickly, and then stick to them. 
What they lose by their mistakes is more 
than balanced by the fact that they get 
things done, that they arrive at conclu- 
sions, and that things happen in their es- 
tablishments. 

My suggestion is that you study how to 
help men reach decisions. The man who 
can do this successfully is always a good 
* closer" of business. The most success- 
ful jockeys are those who can get their 
mounts to make the supreme effort at the 
right time, and the most successful sales- 
man is the man who can help his prospect 
to arrive at a point of favorable determina- 
tion. 

One of these days, when we know more 
about educational processes than we do to- 
day, we shall have in our colleges a course 
for training minds to make decisions. We 
may have to drop a little Latin and Greek 
and higher mathematics to make room for 
it, but it will be worth while. Minds will 
be trained to reach conclusions. There 
will be classes for the purpose of compar- 
ing values and reaching decisions. 

hen this time comes, business and life 
will be conducted much more happily and 
srpedibously, subordinates will not be 
obliged to refer so many matters to the 
man higher up, and the M. H. U. will thus 
have a chance to plan larger activities for 
the greater development of his projects. 


Passed Over in Promotions. Why? 


I AM A CLERK in charge of a department in a 
large banking house and have been so engaged 
for years. It looks as though I had reached my 
limit so far as opportunity and salary goes. A 
number of times when the firm has needed a 
man for a position higher up, they have hired 
an outsider. Is the trouble with me or the firm 
I am with? P.Q. 


YOUR letter is interesting, but my re- 
ply may touch a sore spot. I am in- 
clined to think that the fault is yours. 

The head of a large banking house who 
died within a year once told me an inter- 
esting story which may be of interest to 
you. Briefly it is as follows: 


“For a great many years it had been 
our custom, as with many banking houses, 
to distribute a bonus among our employ- 


ees at Christmas time. At the time I men- , 


tion, every clerk except one, whom I will 
call Smith, got a check from the treasurer 
on the day before Christmas. The follow- 
ing week the man who had been left out 
came into my office and asked me the rea- 
son why, in his own language, ‘he had been 
discriminated against.’ I looked at him 
and said: ' Mr. Smith, I am always looking 
for what I call good “timber” in my busi- 
ness. I want “hickory,” and you are evi- 
dently made of something else. You are a 
good man in many ways, but unless you 


change you will never get a raise or a bo- 
nus while I am at the head of this busi- 
ness—for this reason: you have drawn a 
little circle around your department and 
you attend to everything in it and attend 
to it well, but if anything falls outside of 
this circle it does not touch you. In other 
words, you lack initiative and fail to as- 
sume responsibility. Your thoughts are in 
a rut, and apply only to those things which 
come along in the regular routine.' 

“Perhaps you will say that this was a se- . 
vere course for me to take, but it was the 
absolute truth, and I felt that in his inter- 
ests as well as my own I should not with- 
hold it. It was a sledge hammer blow, and 
calculated to make the man either get on 
or get out. I am glad to say that it had the 
former effect. That clerk made more prog- 
ress in the next six months than in the past 
six years, and I finally offered him the 
management of one of our large branches 
in a Western city. To-day he is a member 
of our firm and a man to be reckoned with 
in the future.” 


Rewards in business are paid to the in- 
dividual who can assume responsibilities 
and help to relieve the burden of the man 
higher up. 


Why Do So Few Employees **Make 
Good"? 
I HAVE been interested in reading your advice 
to young men. 

I am a manufacturer employing a great many 
men and women, and perhaps you will find time 
to tell me what, in your opinion, is the reason I 
and many of my friends have so much difficulty 
in hiring persons who fail to make good. 

W. S. 


"THE reason so many men and women 
fail to make good 1s because they do 
not take their jobs seriously. 

For example: A man stuck his head in 
my doorway the other day, just his head 
mind you, and exclaimed, ‘‘Do you want 
any insurance?" I said “No,” and he dis- 
appeared. Other men come in to sell me 
things. Do they take their jobs seriously ? 
Answer: No. You go into a store to buy 
something. Does the clerk take your ques- 
tion to heart and try to serve you to the 
limit of his capacity? Answer: Not so you 
would notice it. Do clerks and stenogra- 

hers watch the clock? Yes. And it is 

ecause of these things that so many men 
who think they are interested in getting 
ahead write me as they do. 

For fifteen long years I have been con- 
stantly on the search for men and women 
who will take their jobs seriously, learn all 
the fundamentals, work intelligently and 
industriously, and I have found a few, a 
very few. 

Listen to Paul the Apostle: “I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith." Please un- 
derline the words "fought," ‘‘good,” 
“fight,” “finished,” “kept,” and “faith.” 
Paul was some ‘‘salesman,” and if “on the 
road” in these days he would have had to 
pay excess baggage on his order books 
alone. 


So my suggestion is this: Discover if . 
possible how seriously the applicant has 
worked at other jobs and how seriously he 
appears to be considering the present op- 
portunity. Then if his whole soul seems 
to be concentrated on getting that job, why, 
I should take a chance and hire him. 
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Building for Power — 


That is what you are doing when 
you eat good soup. 


Not merely flesh and muscle, but nerve-power and energy are what 
count in the world today. And good soup—as all authorities agree— 
' — js rich in the nutritive properties which build up vitality and force. 


Not only this, but, like all foods which are most useful in building 
up nerve-power, good soup is at the same time tasty and attractive. 


1 You find enjoyment and satisfaction as well as effective nourishment in 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


Even before you taste it you enjoy its fragrant aroma and inviting 
color. This exhilarating flavor is founded on Nature's own recipe as 
put up in the juicy red-ripe tomato. 


— a MIR mna nen 


By means of the exclusive Campbell method we preserve these | 
tempting qualities with all their natural efficacy retained. We blend | 
the pure fresh juice of the tomato with other choice ingredients in a d 
well-balanced combination which is still more delightful to taste, and 
also remarkably wholesome and nutritious. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup is valuable not only as a creator of appe- — 
tite, but as a food which is assimilated almost completely and trans- | 
formed, with the least possible tax on digestion, into the elements of |. 
active capacity and power. 


Do you get the benefit of this nourishing soup as often as you might? | 


bal ia. Sours 
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uch wonderful tone - and fi 
a Phonograph, too!” 


UR newphonographisso sure that I had. The scratching 
different—so beautiful! noise and the odd twang were so 
I have had oceans of fun accustomed that I forgot themcom- 
surprising my friends  pletely—that is until I heard the. 
with it. Do you know I believe Vocalion. Then I suddenly real 
that people have developed a taste ized that I never had been quite 
for the talking-machine tone. Iam — satisfied withtalking-machinemusic. 
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The New Phonograph 


“And father well anyway 
he has forgotten all his objections 
—in fact the Vocalion has just 
carried him completely away. 


“The very first evening after the 
new instrument arrived I insisted 
upon his hearing it. He was really 
amusing. He puton his best ‘humor- 
ing-daughter’ air, but I could see 
that he expected to be bored. I 
chose the ‘Vision Song’ from Butter- 
fly, for it is one of his favorite bits 
of opera. Adjusting the record, I 
started the motor with a simple 
movement of the tone-arm, and 
from the corners of my eyes I could 
see father watching, puzzled at the 
way it was done. Here was inter- 
est already ! 


“ HEN the first tones 
sounded from the rec- 
ord their unusual qual- 


ity gripped his attention instantly. 
And in a moment he was so en- 
grossed that he didn't hear me 
speak to him. He was enjoying 
himself hugely, but there was an 
expression of perplexity upon his 
face. He just couldn't believe his 


eyes and ears. Such wonderful 
tone—and from a phonograph, too! 


“Then I showed him the Graduola, the 
Vocalion expression device. Of course he 
was cynical about it at first. But I knew 
that he was only building an alibi, man- 
fashion, to protect his dignity in case he 
didn't prove a success at the new art. 


“His first record didn’t go very well. 
He was so self-conscious, poor dear. But 
I coaxed him to try another, and before it 
was finished he was getting on beautifully. 
The knack in using the Graduola is to 
emphasize nicely the accents and help the 
very soft notes to become the delicate, mu- 
sical whispers they should be—to just give 
the record a human sparkle and variety. 


«Y SAW that my work was completed 
and slipped away. And when I re- 
turned an hour later for a good-night 
kiss, father was still playing away as 

enthusiastically as a boy. 


“Weare all so happy over the Vocalion. 
For it is a real musical instrument. But 
it is not surprising after all that this new 
phonograph is so different—is it really? 
The Vocalion is made by the greatest 
musical instrument house. 


“And it should makea difference whether 
the men who make a phonograph know 
about music and appreciate it—or are just 
steeped in science and mechanics. Don't 
you think so?” 


everyone who cares for music will want to know. 


HE handsome, new Book of the Vocalion gives 
( I interesting facts about this new instrument that 


It is sent free upon request—together with the 


name and address of the store nearest you where 
the Aeolian-Vocalion may be seen. Address Dept. Al. 


Vocalion prices are — conventional styles, without Graduola, $35 to 
$75—"witb Graduola, $100 to $350. Art styles to $2000. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY e 


AEOLIAN HALL“ NEW YORK || 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion— largest manufacturers of 


musical instruments in the world 
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TAKE OUT THAT KNOCK 


Ó doi knocking in your engine—the difficulty 
you have in climbing hills—poor pick-up— 
lack of power—pre-ignition—noisy motor—are 
all symptoms of the ‘‘Black Plague” of motorists 
—CARBON. Clean out your cylinders with 


dOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 
miles—quietly and full of “pep”, and your gaso- 
line consumption will drop from 12% to 25%. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Five minutes' time and no labor required. 
Simply lift your hood and pour an ounce of Johnson's 
Carbon Remover into each cylinder through the pet- 
cocks or spark plug openings. Go to bed—get up in 
the morning and drive a perfectly clean engine. You 
can save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method 
without loss of time and with very much better results. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


No matter how much you use or how you use it, 
Johnson's Carbon Remover cannot injure any part 
of your motor. It contains no acid—does not in any 
way affect lubrication or injure the oil in the crank case. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you by prepaid express for $1.00 (bill or 
stamps) enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover 
to thoroughly clean an ordinary four-cylinder motor 
three times. Use coupon. 


(Patent Applied For) 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. AMI, Racine, Wis. 
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~ {Use JOHNSONS 
CARBON REMOVER 


and take these hills 
on high! 


Dept. AMI, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Racine, Wis. 


| I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by 


prepaid express enough Johnson's Guaranteed Car- 
bon Remover to clean an ordinary four-cylinder motor 
three times. 


The Sponge 
(Continued from page 25) 


“T shall be very glad to do so," said 
Potherington primly. Then he added, 
with a curious note of eagerness in his 
voice, “I see her every fortnight. We— 
we have dinner together, and then we 
discuss her work.” He looked up at me 
humbly, proudly. 


“She says that I am the only one who | 


understands her!" 


I TURNED and fled from his presence, 
lest he should see the open pity in my 
face. And so that was how she managed 
it! That was how she got the life-blood 
for her stories, draining it from Pother- 
ington's very heart as he sat gazing at the 
gold of her hair—that was pure peroxide! 
(And he was the only one who under- 


| stood her!) 


It went on for another month; and then, 
from the underground current that whis- 
pers through every newspaper office in 
every city in the world, I heard the first 
rumors of Ernestine’s indiscretion. Ugly 
rumors they were, too, though sugar- 
coated with the ancient excuse of tem- 
peramental license. 

In brief, Ernestine had gone to live with 
one of the newest-thought gentlemen—a 
person who wrote the sort of novel that 
1s read in young ladies’ boarding schools 
(after lights). 

Quite evidently, too, the rumors reached 
Potherington, because he went away for 
an entire week and got himself extraor- 
dinarily drunk. At the end of that time 
he returned, sober and contrite, and 
worked hard—for three days. Then the 
black sorrow reached for his throat again, 
and he went down for the second time. 
It was the old, old seesaw between de- 
cency and booze—one might almost say 
Life and Death—and, as usual, when the 
fight is waged in loneliness, booze won. 

The Boss himself told Potherington to 
go. 
"We're very sorry," said the Boss, 
gazing with eternally placid eyes at the 
traffic surging in Park Row, “but you're 
not worth anything to us any more. If 
I can do anything for you in the future, 
let me know." And then he shook hands 
perfunctorily. But when Potherington's 
right hand came away, it was clasping a 
little white pay envelope containing two 
weeks' back salary—that he had not 
earned. 

Contrary to popular superstition, news- 
papers are not all ink and heartlessness. 

otherington cried. I saw the traces 
of tears on his blotched cheeks when he 
came to say good-by to me. And then he 
went out into the winter twilight, like a 
snuffed candle. 

But that was not the last I saw of him— 
not quite. A few weeks later, early in 
the morning, a woman called me on the 
telephone. Her voice came in little 
breathless jerks, as though she were 
considerably frightened at something. I 
gathered from her staccato utterances that 
she was the landlady of the Brooklyn 
boarding house where Potherington had 
been married; that Potherington was 
asleep in a room on the top floor and that 
she could not get the door open. There 
was a smell of gas about—I was the only 


The Sponge, by DANA BURNET 


friend that she knew—she had remem- 
bered me from the wedding, etc. 

I cut her short in the middle of a hys- 
terical sentence and impressed upon her 
the immediate necessity of calling in a 

liceman to break down the door. Then 

started for Brooklyn in a taxicab. 

But my haste proved a mockery. They 
had broken down the door before I 
arrived. . . . The thing that had been 
Potherington lay on the bed, clothed in 
the threadbare suit that I knew so well, 
the great hands—that were yet too small 
to hold a woman's heart!—falling empty 
and futile from the raveled sleeves. They 
had covered his face with a cloth, and I 
did not remove it. I had no desire to 
read the last records of his soul's defeat. 

At my request, and by the judicious 
display of my police card, which I al- 
ways carried, the young patrolman who 
had smashed down the room gave me full 
permission to explore the room. So I 

rowled about in Potherington's dusty 
koreai drawers until I came upon a letter 
addressed in Ernestine’s once-familiar 
hand. It was opened, and had evidently 
been read. This I slipped into my pocket. 

There was another letter that the land- 
lady had found when she first entered the 
room. It lay upon the top of the bureau 
with “Please mail" scrawled across its 
face, and it was addressed to Ernestine 
Marvell, care of the most prominent 
magazine in all this land of prominent 
magazines. This also I took possession 
of. And then I went down-stairs and tele- 

honed to an undertaker, a friend of mine. 
n my business, one is likely to have 
friends in almost anything, from Sing 
Sing to the White House. 

Then I called up the coroner, who, how- 
ever, was merely an acquaintance, and 
told him that I would bury Potherington. 


AVING done these things, I returned 
to Park Row in a trolley car. But I 
did not go directly back to my office and 
my seven clamoring columns. Instead, 
I dropped into a convenient café and 
ordered a Scotch and soda. Then I read 
the letter that. Ernestine had written to 
Potherington. 
It was as follows: 


Dearest Boy: 

| must have a plot for a Christmas story. 
The editors of the have offered a prize for 
à good holiday yarn, and, as always, I turn to 
jcul Of course you may refuse to help me. You 
may think I have treated you unfairly, but, oh, 
my dearest boy! I feel sure that you will under- 
stand; that you will help me at this most cru- 
cial moment of my career. I have accepted the 
e<:tors’ offer and they want an outline of the 
story submitted within a week. I have racked 
my brain for an idea, but none seems to mate- 
nalize. I am getting panicky. Oh, boy, you 
will help me, won't you? 

Your own 
ERNESTINE. 


I read this letter through twice. Per- 
haps I was more hardened than the spot- 
less persons in the story books, who 
never by any chance peruse the epistle left 
temptingly open qoe the library table. 
Or perhaps it was because I had scented 
out a very considerable injustice and de- 
sred to get to the bottom of it. At any 
rate, I read the letter. 

The second communication, addressed 
to Ernestine in Potherington's familiar 
scrawl, was sealed and therefore sacred. 


Your Tires Are Better Because 
of Goodyear 


Not all the improvements contrived in the tire- 
making industry in the last decade were developed 
by Goodyear. 


Not all the progress accomplished, nor all the econ- 
omies realized, are to be credited there. 


But—Goodyear’s part as pacemaker in the onward 
march of this business has been so prominent, so 
emphatically momentous—as to have made the very 
name mean tire virtue, and to have brought Good- 
year Tires from obscurity to leadership in the same 
span of time. 


Goodyear improvements—the tire-making machine, 
special pressure-resisting fabric, the On-Air Cure, the 
All-Weather Tread, the No-Hook Bead with its 
braided piano wire base—these, and such as these 
what have they meant to tire development, to you? 


Think what your tire money bought ten years ago 
—in fumbling attempt, in faulty construction, in 
questionable service. 

Now—think what it buys today! 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver” Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The last of the Arizona missions—San Xavier 
Del Bac—shrine of the ancient Southwest. 
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Now For Calitornin 


Assure the health and comfort of your family all the. way by 
traveling through the balmy air and mellow sunshine of the 
Golden Southwest. Take the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


New Orleans San Antonio Los Angeles San Francisco 
Through Louisiana, Texas and Arizona, Sunset Limited daily, no extra fare; dining 
car service unexcelled. Opportunity for a wonderful motor side trip over the old 


Apache Trail of Arizona 


Pullman service direct to the “Trail” in connection with Sunset Limited between 
El Paso and Globe. Literature on request. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York City San Francisco New Orleans Houston 
366 Broadway Flood Bldg. ^ Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


TE TT 
Short-Story Writing 


Ans of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 


1 


S 


TS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


i) 
mm 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 

of Dramatic Education 
Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


n rg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott's. 

One student writes:—"' Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines." 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
Š vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
Dr. Esenwein Jeading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 
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For catalogue address tbe Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Always in 


Atwood Grapefruit 2 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


I dropped it into a mail box on my way 
back to the shop. 

Time goes galloping in the newspaper 
business. The fall disappeared in a 
whirlwind of murders large and small, 
congressional blunders, elopements in six 
figures, elections, wars and railroad 
wrecks. And then, one frost-bitten noon, 
as I stepped into Park Row for sandwiches 
and coffee, the Christmas magazines 
flamed before my eyes. Christmas itself 
was as yet only a dim blur of green holly 
and tired shopgirls on the smug horizon 
of Big Business. But the Christmas 
magazines had bloomed in all their smil- 
ing finery. I stopped at the first news- 
stand. here, across the cover of the 
gaudiest magazine of all, stood Ernestine's 
name in letters an inch high, twined 
through with mistletoe, and under it this 
shrieking announcement: 


AUTHOR OF OUR $1,500 PRIZE 
STORY 


That same noon, seated at a table in the 
convenient café, I read Ernestine's prize 
story. I had not reached the end of the 
first paragraph before I realized what a 
ghastly thing was staring up at me from 
the printed page. The words, by some 
curious transposition, became strokes of a 
brush. I saw Potherington's great dog- 
eyes looking at me in the old way; saw 
him moving inevitably through the 

itiable drama of that love which was 
his life. He had given her his naked soul 
in response to that last appeal. 

It was Potherington's own story, set 
forth in all the fiendish vividness of 
Ernestine's art. It was the story of a man 
who dreamed, and of a woman who 
snatched those dreams from him to build 
herself a castle to the stars. The man 
gave because he loved her, because it was 
his nature togive. But the woman looked 
upon the arrangement purely as a business 
matter. (I wondered if Ernestine realized 
what a damningly lifelike sketch she had 
done of herself.) 


T LAST the woman found her castle 
crumbling beneath her. She could not 
dream. She could not build. In despera- 
tion she sent an appeal to the man. He 
replied with a letter, the letter which I, 
in real life, had mailed to Ernestine. 

He had only lived, said the man, to give 
her that castle to the stars, that fame 
which she had craved. He had given 
her his dreams, his big ideas, his inspira- 
tions, believing that she would build of 
them a permanent shelter for their love. 
But this she had not done. Instead, she 
had built a tinsel castle for herself and 
Fame. 

He had given his life to the last bitter 
dream! Now he would give death, and 
let her crown her castle with it if she 
would! Let her take that last over- 
whelming Fact of his white face and 
closed eyes, and make of it the master- 
achievement of her career. Let her set 
forth to the world, with that polished 
trickery of her hands, the story of a man 
who, in an age of selfish Getting, was not 
afraid to die for Love! 

She had tears in my eyes with her devilish 
artistry. And then, idly turning the leaves 
of a newspaper, I came by hance upon a 
paragraph hidden away among the adver- 
tisements. The paragraph was headed 
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“Well-known Author's Divorce," and it 
was largely concerned with Ernestine. I 
read this paragraph with absorbing inter- 
est. 

Miss Marvell, said the newspaper, was 
to use the fifteen hundred dollars received 
for her prize story to obtain a divorce from 
her obscure husband, who, it seemed, was 
unfortunately not in sympathy with Miss 
Marvell’s high and lofty ideals about 
literature. The reporter concluded by 

uishly insinuating that Miss Mar- 
vell’s divorce might be followed by a 
subsequent union with a very prominent 
new-thought ssovelies—ahourh: that, to be 
sure, was only arrant gossip. 

I had scarcely finished reading this il- 
luminating bit when the awful irony of the 
whole situation struck me full force: 

Ernestine did not know that Potherington 
was dead! 

It was a matter for thought. I paid for 
my rolls and coffee, tucked the magazine 
under my arm and strolled back to the 
ofice, doing a considerable amount of 
thinking by the way. All the way up the 
newspapers iron stairs I continued to 
think. After all, I reasoned, Ernestine 
was far more opulent than I. 

Thus ruminating, I stamped a blank 
envelope and addressed it in my own hand 
toEmestine. Then, taking my friend the 
undertaker’s unpaid bill from a drawer in 
my desk, I slipped it into the envelope. 
Aker all, why should Ernestine spend her 
ffteen hundred dollars for lawyer’s fees? 


JACK LAIT'S great story, “Jersey 
Lil,” came too late for publication in 
this number. It will appear in the 
February number, with pictures by 
Brinkerhoff. 


How I Learned That 


to Do Business 
| Must Know People 


j (Continued from page 40) 
than any selling argument in the world. 
"Now, I'm going to give you new terri- 
tory for a fresh start. , as you 
probably know, is a big town about twenty 
miles out. It’s a trifle provincial, but the 
people are prosperous, and it’s a mighty 
good field. Get into the life of the com- 
munity! Find out what the people are 
interested in, and build your selling argu- 
ments from these things. Keep your io 
ger on the pulse of the place. If a man 
dies uninsured, see that the significance of 
his demise is lodged gently but firmly in 


the brains of his friends and neighbors. | 


Study the human animal as an up-to-date 
farmer studies the soil. Keep alive every 
minute and have a new up-to-date selling 
argument every day." 

After I had received a few further in- 
structions I left the office and took the 
next train for I did some mighty 
senous thinking on the way out. 

| spent more of my first week studying 


the town and its citizens than I did in try- 
mg to sell insurance. This was my man- 


The fairy-like, hollow wand suctions all dust 
swept office. Records and books soiled and and dirt out and away without disturbing 
business interrupted, atmosphere filled with the workers in the least and without slight- 
dust and germs. est trace of dust in the air. 


Dustless sanitary cleaning 


Many business men have experienced the conditions pic- 
tured above, and know how very desirable ARCO WAND 
cleaning is for their offices and shops. But some do not 
appreciate that they may have this dirt-devouring ARCO 
WAND help and convenience in their own homes. 


Why make a janitor out of your wife 


and force her to put up with the 
back-breaking labor of beating, 
[d — sweeping and dusting? VA 


VACUUM CLEANER Why not provide this “‘magician’s” 


wand to allow her to clean the 
home in one-tenth the time it takes by old fashioned methods, and 
without fatigue and worry? 


The ARCO WAND is made for small residences as well as large apartments, 
hotels, office buildings, factories, etc. The cost is very reasonable when it is 
considered that the ARCO WAND will give daily a most thorough Cleaning 
service for over a score of years. 


Women praise the ARCO WAND because it has made house-cleaning a 
pleasure instead of a calamity. ARCO WAND cleaning means 100% 
clean, with all dust, dirt, grit, lint, etc., removed from rooms or offices 
for good, and not just redistributed as in old fashioned methods. 


Ask local dealer—$150 and GUARANTEED 


Easily put in old or new buildings—works noiselessly. No water—just 

turn switch—great practical success for past five years. Costs about a 

penny a day for current; also made for gasoline engine power. : 

Write for 32. e book “Arco Wand,” gives all details of these suc- Macias idet Sree TE 

cessful ARC ANDS—shows full equipment and puts you under pipe runs to each floor, 

no obligation to buy. ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Write to 816-822 sos asta’ ee cit A 

D Micbigan Av. d Plumbi 
v AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY s. i5. ar s Eee reds i 

Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators connections amd frein 


Use This Chest FREE! 
ee Old Ivory 


A Combination CRIB, 
Finish PLAY-PEN, BASSINET 
: At the Cost of aGoodCrib 
Adam Period Saves handling baby— 
saves mother time and 
This chest, gen- worry. Safely screened 
uine Piedmont sides—springs and mat- 
pod opda. Send tress raise as desired and 
alog, 100 de fold into Koop 
TOCARRY ANYWHERE 
A New Crib Write for FREE Folder 
~ and Play-Pen and 10-Day Trial Offer. 
rotect furs, woolens ai ` d € Dealer's name appreciated. 
eal gift for weddin t Eve: à E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 4 Ambrose St., Rochester, N.Y. 
ts for t In Canada, Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 
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n’t Work With Your 
Head in a Dust Bin! 


It causes grippe and nose and throat troubles. 
Call little Joe, with his dustless dust cloth—a 
piece of cheese-cloth permeated with a few drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


The 3-In-One enables the cloth to pick up all ture. Polish with dry cloth to restore bright, new 
germ laden dust, as a magnet picks up iron filings. finish. At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25c and $0c. 
A few drops of 3-in-One on a moist cloth remove In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. : 
finger marks and grime from desks and all furni- FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42EYG. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SAXON “SIX” 


Consider the Many Ways 
Saxon “Six” Excels 


It is not in one way alone At racing speed it grips the 


that Saxon "Six" surpasses road closely, rides evenly, 

other cars in its price-class. there’s no sidesway. You 
feel safe and secure—and 
you are. 


In every phase of perform- 
ance you'll find it matchless. 
Then there’s a further ad- 
vantage to this frictionless 
power-flow. It lengthens 
motor-life greatly. 


In pulling power on hills and 
in heavy going, in high-gear 
work, and in acceleration it 
is fully as able-acting a car 
as those of costly price. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated Saxon “‘Six’”’ main- 
tains its full efficiency 20% 
longer than any other car of 
similar price. 


At 1% miles per hour "on 
high” it pulls smoothly and 
noiselessly. Mind you, that 
is a slower pace than a walk- 
ing gait. Yet there’s no Saxon “‘Six” is $815 f. o. b. 

“bucking” or “jerking.” Detroit. (879) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Are You Getting the 
Most Out of Life? 


Join the army of men and women who RIGHT NOW are marching straight to prosperity 


and success under the leadership of a man who already has led thousands to the same goal. 
Dr. Marden bae a wonderful message for YOU, whoever you are, wherever you live, whatever you are doing 
or trying to do. 

With his remarkable new book—just published—entitled “GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE" Dr. 
Marden unlocks for YOU the door to achievement. And the great wonder of this book is that you can read 
it today and TOMORROW you can apply to your daily work the - 
, principles, suggestions and inspiration it gives _you and get di 
%, IMMEDIATE results. You don't have to study it for months; A Few Chapter Headings 
^, you can make every page pay a dividend every day. In this | Training for Masterfulness 

new book Dr. Marden tells you clearly the plans, ideas and Becking Up re Brain 
methods by which every success has been won by men you | wi, Can't I Do lt? 
FRANK E. 4, know or have heard about. You Can, but Will You? 
Training for Greatness 
WU) w A Generous Offer |: 
1133 Broadway ^, i > Worry, the Success Killer 
ij Deom way, oy For a short time only we will send you, for free ex- | Are You a Good Advertisement of Yourself? 
cre An KN amination—not one penny to pay In advance—a copy | Taking Habit Into Partnership 
nd me Dr. Mar- % of this, the master work of the world's greatest LIV- How to Make Knowledge a Power 
fen a great new book t ING writer of self-help books—over a million and | How to Talk Well 
F ^, a quarter have been sold. You may find, as thou- | The Quality Which Opens All Doors 
i: sands of others have found, that it is the most | Who's Who in the Brain 
heiptul, practical volume you ever read. If so, To be Great, Concentrate 
you will want to keep It. If not, we want | The Next Time You Think You area Failure 
you to return it at our expense. It costs f In the Spirit of a Master 
you only a two-cent stamp to^mail the Until a Better Man Comes Along 
coupon and find out for yourself. Directness and Efficiency 
á If you want the book, after the Don’t Let Your Ambition Sag 
Address Lesern yy SE Gas the price, $3.60. Beem itsnd tl Preparing for Success 
lay, mail the coupon NOW. This | Growing Younger as You Grow Older 
elpful book isahandeomely bound B Thought, the Life Builder 
l an 600 pages. 
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will either return the book 
within five Saye after receipt 
or send you $3.50. 
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ager's instructions. One afternoon I was 
talking with the depot agent, when he 
mentioned that the town band was going 
to give its first concert at a musical cele- 
bration the next week. It occurred to me 
suddenly that if I offered my services as a 
cornetist, it would be a pretty good way of 
entering into the spirit of the community. 

I practiced with the band just once be- 
fore its first public appearance. It was a 
great event in the history of the town, that 
initial concert. We swung through the 
first selection without a hitch. Great hit 
—our band had played a piece! The clos- 
ing selection was the first really difficult 
number on the program; we essayed it 
with the courage of ignorance. When we 
got to the change of time the boys began 
to shy like bronchos facing a street car; 
they roared and lunged and fell down, and 
I found myself, to my great surprise, going 
it alone. I walked to the front of the plat- 
form and played something that the au- 
dience graciously took for a solo. The 
leader got the bunch together and along 
about the last lap they swung into line and 
finished under the wire together. The 
band knew that I had wrested victory 
from defeat, and I was the hero of the per- 
formance. In the course of the next week 
I insured fourteen members of that band, 
and my stock of confidence took a big rise. 

I kept on working harder than ever, 
making as many friends as possible,“and 
watching happenings about town like a 
hawk. Results came with gratifying 
promptness. 

One night a big fire swept through the 
town, and when I came down to breakfast 
the next morning the hotel clerk greeted 
me with: 

“Well, I guess you’ll have to take a back 
seat now—the fire insurance boys will be 
pulling down all the plums.” 

I didn’t propose to take a rear bench for 
anyone, and I told him so. Inside of 
twenty minutes I was out on the job. I 
assured each person I interviewed that it 
was good business to insure his house or 
store, although the chances were a hun- 
dred to one that it would never burn; but 
that it was almost criminal to neglect to 
insure his life, for it was a lead pipe cinch 
that he was going to die. Several of the 
stores that had burned had no insurance 
on them, and friends were around makin 
up purses for the unfortunate owners. 
asked a prospect if that was the plight he 
wanted to leave his family in when he died. 
That day broke all records for me as a 
business getter. 


R the next month business kept get- 
ting better and better. My manager 
was delighted. Then one day a horse I 
was riding slipped on the icy streets, and 
when he got up I had a broken leg. This 
meant doctors' and hospital expenses, just 
when I was getting firmly on my financial 
feet. It was a hard blow. 

I had to stay in the hospital three weeks 
longer than the doctor had promised at 
first, so I got as impatient as a thorough- 
bred in a paddock; I cut loose on the 
nurses and insured four of them, as well as 
two of the physicians, while I was flat on 
my back with a weight tied to my leg. I 
also got the application of the fellow on 
the cot next to mine. So far as I know, 
that was the first insurance policy ever 
written in a hospital. This fellow had 
only a broken arm. He passed our medical 
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The Motorist who does S 

. not stop to put on Weed S) > 

’ Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


= | 
| 


Some men would gamble with anything, from a 
counterfeit coin to life and property and all that they 
or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake which to 
them—if to no one else—seems worth the gamble. 
They do not risk their whole fortunes with only a few 
dollars to gain. 


Why then, if time be precious, would they risk 
all the time allotted them here on earth, for the sake 
of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some motorists 
do when they fail to stop to put on Tire Chains before 
driving over wet-slippery-skiddy streets. They gamble 
their automobiles, their limbs, their very lives, and the 
lives of others on the road—for no more than a little 
of their time to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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The shape of the Pierce-Arrow car—its natural 
silhouette—expresses power in lines of grace which 
half reveal and half conceal the strength within. 


That gracefulness is the gracefulness of proportion, of 
design, of appropriateness. It is graceful, not with the 
attenuated slimness of the greyhound, but rather 
with the light yet powerful grace of the tiger—power 
without awkwardness. 


It is a grace of feeling as well as of form. In its 
operation the car gives you a soaring sense of lightness 
which almost spurns the prosaic roadway and gives 
to the act of riding in it a feeling far beyond pro: 
pulsion by machinery. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO : BUFFALO N Y 


PIERCE- 
ARROW 


How I Learned That to Do Business I Must Know People 


examination shortly afterward and I got 
my premium. 

In the long hours spent in the hospital I 
used to write insurance arguments on the 
blank borders of the newspapers, on paper 
sacks, bottle labels and anything I could get 
hold of. I stated the old argumentsin terse, 
vital ways, and this practice gave me fluen- 
cy. I find myself to-day using some of the 
phrases that I first wrote out on bottle 
labels. Long before I could walk I rode 
around in a buggy, sent my card in to old 
prospects with the notation that I was 
just out of the hospital, and wrote them 
up for insurance while they stood and 
kicked the spokes in my buggy wheels. 

Plunging into my work again with en- 
thusiasm and with fervor, I wound up the 
first year with a peppery campaign, and 
found that I had earned three thousand 
dollars during that period. Beryl did not 
seem so far away. 


GELLING insurance had come to be a 
sort of religion with me. I knew that 
through my services I kept families to- 
ether, children in schools, and widows 
jm lacking the necessities of life. I had 
dinner last week with one of the best 
known authors in the country, and he re- 
marked that he could not write stories 
that brought good money if he were not 
ill excited about life, so wrought up over 
itthat he had to tell people about it. Much 
of my success as an insurance salesman 
has been that enthusiastic and religious 
attitude toward my work. Last month I 
spent more car fare and time landing a 
widow’s son for a thousand-dollar policy 
than the premium was worth. If the time 
ever comes when it is more pleasure for me 
to write a rich bachelor for five thousand 
than it is to get a poor man with a family 
* fora thousand, I shall quit the business. 
When I got ready to close an applicant 
I never asked him if he wanted insurance. 
When I felt that I had him “froze on the 
hook," as a fisherman would say, I got out 
my application and asked him where he 
was born—in New York? Most men, 
onians excepted, take that question 
a compliment. They like to think that 
they have a metropolitan air about them. 
I studied human nature, and I studied 
toplease. Usually, by a pretext on figur- 
mg on insurance, I got dba birth date of 
tvery man whom I interviewed seriously. 
lwould surprise and delight him by calling 
ahim on his birthday and wishing him 
well. Just a few days before six months 
later I would call again, and remind him 
that he could buy life insurance now more 
cheaply than he ever could again, that six 
months after his birthday it took an in- 
evitable and automatic rise in price, and 
this was his last opportunity to uy at the 
old price. If I knew his wife's or his 
cd's birthday I would frequently call a 
week or so before that date and suggest 
alittle insurance as an appropriate gift. 
‘hese personal touches aM appreciation 
save been wonderful business getters for 
ne 
some of the salesmen in our office com- 
pained that they couldn't find pros- 
vets. Think of it—couldn’t find pros- 
m for life insurance! When I went out 
‘got acquainted with the man beside me 
ithe car, and switched the subject around 
^lfe insurance. I sat down in the res- 
"irant at noon near the most likely pros- 


It in the place, and before we had fin- ! 


tesotrt hotels 


The great resort hotels 
of Semi-tropic Califor- 
nia expect a big rush of 
travel this winter. 


No better inns the world 
over than along this 
American Riviera. 


And no better way to reach Cali- 
fornia than “Santa Fe all the way,’ 
taking in Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Four trains every day Santa Fe de-Luxe, 
weekly in winter. Fred Harvey meal 
service. 

Enroute visit Petrified Forest, and Castle 

Hot Springs in Arizona, Hawaii afterwards. 

Booklets of trips and trains on request 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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5 o’clock—rush hour—traffic 


Atlanta Constitution, 10-15- 
16: 

“HAL most popular make.” 
A. P. Witteman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

"Supreme car produced in 
America today." 


Toledo Times, 10-15-16: 
“HAL nothing short of mar- 
velous.” 


Harry Kinsella, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.: 
“One of the favorites.” 


Indianapolis News, 10-7-16: 
“The real, simon pure hill 
climber.” 


H.M. Penny, Syracuse, N.Y. : 
“A quality car for the exact- 
ing motorist.” 


Ralph A. Barkman, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

“HAL TWELVE is the 
greatest automobile.” 


congested! 
of people, clanging trolleys, 
wagons and trucks, leaps A 
CAR, humanly responsive— 
The HAL TWELVE. 


Out of the mass 


Traffic causes a stop. 


**Shoot ahead with your 
quick-get-away,”’ said the cop. 


Average driver, at the wheel, 
cool, collected, without shift- 
ing gears, and just a gentle 
touch of his toe on the acceler- 
ator, pulls away. 


The Hal Motor Car Co. 


866 East 72d Street 


Cleveland 


You Can Hear! 


Don't say that it cannot be done—. Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones. 
I have shown over 265,000 deaf persons that they can 
hear distinctly and have thousands of grateful letters 
from them, mainly because I said to them what I now 
say to you—"'My company does not want a cent from 
you until you know that the Acousticon will make you 
hear." Just send a line and say, “I will try the Acous- 
ticon.” We willimmediately send you, charges paid, the 


1917 Acousticon for 
Deposit FREE TRIAL pice 


_ After you have given it any test that you choose, it 
is entirely for im to say whether you will keep or return it—at 
least you will know whether you are among the hundreds of 
ousands of fortunate ones to whom it does restore normal 
hearing. And it will have cost you nothing to try—not a cent, 
| There is no good reason why everyone 
WARNING : Should not make as liberal a trial offer as 
— —-, we do, so do not send any money for any 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it! 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and patented féatures 
which cannot be duplicated. So no matter what you have tried 
in the past, send for free trial of the ACOUSTICON today and | 
convince yourself yon nlone to decide. Address me personally 
if you prefer. K. M. TURNER, Pres. 


Ohio 


Witt's saves- 
you money — 


because you buy less often. 
Made of heavy galvanized, 
rust-proof steel with deep cor- 
rugations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. 


WITT'S 


Can and Pail 


withstand the hardest knocks 
and outlast several of the 
ordinary kind. Witt’s is fire- 
proof, odor-proof, vandal- 
proof, too, because the lid fits 
tight and stays tight. 

Three sizes each of can and 
pail. Try Witt's 
this time. Write 
for booklet and 
name of Witt 
dealerin your 
town. 


The Witt 
Cornice Co. 


Dept. A 
Cincinnati 
hio 


ished with the cream and i pus pudding 
I had another prospect. insured my 
tailor, my landlord, my butcher, my gro- 
ceryman (for I had been able to get mar- 
ried by the end of the second year), and 
when the circus came to town I wrote the 
calliope operator in his tent. 

I watched the death notices in the pa- 
pers, and I went after the man whose 
neighbor had recently died without insur- 
ance: and left a helpless family without 
provision for the future. When a man 
died and left a comfortable amount of in- 
surance for an otherwise needy family, 
I pointed out the moral to his neighbors. I 
scanned the newspapers for the man who 
had been recently promoted, for the man 
who had received money from an in- 
heritance, for the man who had sold a 
piece of property. Such people have 
ready money, and ought to be written for 
insurance. 

When talking to a prospect, I tried to 
radiate achievement, to give the impres- 
sion that I was highly successful, that my 
policies were in demand. When I walked 
down the street, I went briskly, as if I 
were pressed to keep appointments. When 
canvassing a man, I took a glance at my 
watch occasionally to impress him that 
my time was limited. When a prospect 
asked for an appointment I never told him 
openly I could see him any time on a cer- 
tain afternoon. I consulted my appoint- 
ment schedule and told him he could have 
only certain hours on this day, or certain 
hours the day following—making the hour 
different for each day, so that if he were 
regularly tied up at a certain time this 
would allow him a little choice. 

When talking costs I massed the bene- 
fits, and distributed the cost over a long 
term. The ordinary man doesn’t know 
the cumulative value of small sums, nor 
the amount he wastes. To pay a little 
sum daily seems easy, but he is frightened 
by the necessity of meeting a large pay- 
ment at longer intervals. 1 would tell a 
man below thirty that he could leave his 
family one thousand dollars by cutting out 
his daily five-cent shoe shine and doing 
the job himself. The man of thirty-four 
who smoked a quarter's worth of cigars 
daily could stay with his family longer, and 
leave them three thousand dollars more at 
his death, by investing this sum in life in- 
surance instead of Havanas. 


HEN a prospect told me he couldn't 
afford life insurance, I told him that 
I had a city lot worth one thousand dollars 
and the taxes on it were thirty dollars a 
year. Would he accept it as a gift, to be- 
come the property of his family when he 
died, the only stipulation being that he 
must keep the taxes paid until his death? 
Sure, almost anyone would agree to that. 
Then I told him that my company would 
give his family one thousand dollars in 
cash instead of a city lot, and that he 
would have to pay the thirty dollars a year 
as a premium instead of taxes. 

I got tired of having prospects tell me 
they could carry the risk of their own in- 
surance. I battered down this defense by 
asking them to carry my risk, too, and 
pay my family one thousand dollars at my 
death for the thirty dollars a year I had 
paid to them. Of course, they had to ad- 
mit that they couldn’t take the chance. 

And so J went along, each year devising 

| new and timely arguments, and learning 
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Donee BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 
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A convertible sedan such as 
you would expect from 
Dodge Brothers. A pleasing 
combination of smartness 
and comfort. Designed and 
built complete in Dodge 
Brothers works. 
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The price of the Sedan is $1185 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroit) 
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DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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more and more about the impulses and re- 
actions of the human animal. Success 


AME smiled on me. ‘My commissions have 


Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 


3,000,000 miles of interurban or 


long-distance wires. 

Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 
about 3% seconds. 


Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


In Europe: 

Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 

Not one person in a hundred has 
a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 


in Europe, even before the war, at any price. 


And exchange service in 


Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


A High School Course 


Learn in ur 

n Two Years home: sereis 
a thorough, com- 

plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
granm, Prepared by leading members of the 
ulties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send r name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today -now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P- 1051, Chicago, U. S.A. 


FREE BOOK 


Learn Piano! 


showshow 
layer of pi 


ou canbecomea &kllled 
or organ in your own 


A Little 


BOTTOM 
Knocked Out 
of Typewriter Prices! 


If you are the least bit interested in own- 
ing a Standard Visible Typewriter at a price 
much lower than you ever imagined, on monthly pay- y 
ments so small you won't miss it, write today for our. m 
famous free book, explaining our “Direct to You" plan. 

We ship you this latest No. 5 Model Standard Oliver 
Visible Typewriter with automatic spacer, back-spacer [e] 
and in-built tabulator on free trial without any deposit PA 
or C. O. D. If delighted after using, send usa little each 9g) 
month until it is yours. Otherwise, send it back at our 
expense and we won't even ask you why. 

FREE Carrying Case, Tools and complete Ac- 

cessories to the first 500 who will test 
this Oliver at our risk. But first get our confiden- 
tial cut price and catalog. Write at once. 


Each 
Month 


FREE 
Trial = Nö 
Deposit 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Bept. 1411, 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago (384) 


mounted steadily until, in the last year, 
they reached the total of twenty-four 
thousand dollars. 

None of you friends has known the ex- 
tent of my success, or I am afraid I would 
have been expelled long ago. It was not 


| of the ostentatious kind, and I kept it 
| under cover, for I valued these associa- 


tions highly. 

But the other day I met ex-Brother 
Marvin on the street, and I remembered 
our first conversation nine years ago— 


| when he had promised to take off his hat 


to me if I ever passed the twenty-thousand 
mark. So I obeyed a sudden impulse and 
told him. 

He remembered, too; for he grabbed his 
panama and swung it in a joyous circle 
about his head. ' 

“Congratulations, Charlie,” he cried. 
“Tm mighty glad you got on.” 

I wish Marvin had held his peace. By 
passing the word along he has taken me 
from you. I am sorry, very sorry, to go. 
But doesn’t success always take some- 
thing precious from us in return for what 
it gives? 


“WHEN Success Hung in the Bal- 
ance” is the title of an extraordinary 
autobiographical article in the Feb- 
ruary number. It really is a private 
letter written by a father for the pur- 
pose of helping his son to see the 
truth about certain things. In this 
letter he tells of the four turning 
points in his successful career at each 
one of which failure stared him in 
the face. 


Nipskillions 
(Continued from page 8) 


of aërated waters in painful imitation of 
the happy pouring of the free. Then, at 
last, came the merry, merry day—a date 
always set according to some mystic the- 
ory, heaven knows what!—and I would 
fall off." 

But I quit *going on the wagon," I 
thought that probably some day I would 
“climb on" again; but I declined to fix 
the day; I let it remain misty. Then, fi- 
nally, ee thought of it. By that time 
I was living about as much on alcohol as 
on food, and I had no conception of life 
apart from alcohol. I had a cocktail, or a 
small glass of brandy, as soon as I got up 
in the morning. I had a cocktail, or two, 
or three, before luncheon; I had a whisky 
and soda—perhaps more than one—dur- 
ing luncheon, and a cordial afterward. In 
the afternoons I got to the club at an ear- 
lier and earlier hour, usually I had time 
for two or three cocktails bere the crowd 
turned up and the rea/ cocktailing began. 
Then came the cocktail with dinner, cham- 
pagne, cognac, and after dinner the protrac- 
tion and intensification—by means of in- 
definite whisky and soda—of the effect 
already produced. What was the use of 
producing it so elaborately if one was to 
let it fade? 
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MARGARETE MATZENAUER 
of the Metropolitan 


" One of the great voices of our age.” Prrrs SANBORN, New York Globe. 
"C The most notable acquisition in years of the Metropolitan Opera Company." 
H. E. Krensrer, New York Tribune. “‘One of the most majestic figures. 
ever seen on the operatic stage.".H. T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 


This photograph was taken while the great Matzenauer was singing in direct comparison with 
Edison's Re-Creation of her voice—thus proving that one is indistinguishable from the other 


Zhe NEW EDISON 


is positively the only sound-reproducing device 
which has successfully sustained in public the 
acid test of direct comparison with living 
artists. Talking machine manufacturers may 
use fine phrases in describing their machines, 
but there is none who will claim that his 
talking machine cannot be distinguished from 
the living artists. To the best of our knowl- 


Ask us for the booklet, “What the Critics Say." 


edge and belief no talking machine manufac- 
turer has ever attempted such a comparison 
in public. Mr. Edison’s new invention is not 
a talking machine. The New Edison has 
been submitted to direct comparison with 
living artists before more than 300,000 music 
lovers and the results are chronicled in nearly 
300 of America’s leading newspapers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1051, Orange, N. J. 
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OÙ: new plan to guarantee 

Barrett Specification . Roofs 

O: 20 years seems to have met 
with instant welcome from architects, 
owners and roofing contractors. 


During the first few weeks the plan 
was in operation several million feet of 
Barrett Specification Guaranteed 
Roofs were specified. 


This means that the owners of these 
roofs are guaranteed against all roof 
repair and upkeep expense until 1936. 


This new Guaranty Bond is issued on 
all Barrett Specification Roofs of 50 
squares or more in all towns in the 
United States and Canada of 25,000 
population and over—and in smaller 
centers where our Inspection Service is 
available. 


Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractors shall be approved 
by us and that The Barrett Specifica- 
tion dated May 1, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed. 


The Guaranty is arranged for as fol- 
lows: 


PT 
seit 


The owner or his architect orders the 
roofing contractor to “construct a 


TIR 
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EX 
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Barrett Specification Roof and get for 
him a Barrett 20 Year Guaranty 
Bond on the work." 


The contractor notifies us that he 
wishes the 20 Year Bond and will con- 
struct the roof under the supervision 
of a Barrett Inspector. 


The Barrett Inspector on completion 
of the job certifies that the proper 

uantity of Specification Pitch and 
Felt has been used and that The Bar- 
rett Specification of May 1, 1916, has 
been strictly followed. 


On our O. K. of the j 
delity & eer pany Aeg a 
regular 20 Year Guaranty d v 
which the owner is relieved "of 
costs for repairs or maintenance 
to the roof during the next 20 
years. 


The Guaranty Bond costs the owner and 
roofing contractor nothing. The service 
is free in the interest of good workman- 
x and the good repute oj our mate- 
rials. s 


ob, the U. S. Fi- 


If you are interested in the proposi- 
tion we shall be glad to send you fur- 
ther details. 


Company .,25; 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Chicago ` Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
ashville Salt Lake City Seattle 


St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Cleveland 


Peoría 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO. Limited: Montreal 


RH Toronto 


AMERICAN GAS & ELECTR 
CO. plant at Windsor, W. Va. 

This building will be covered with a 20 
rw suarant Barrett Specification 


Arc y; d Sargent CA Lundy, Chi- 
cago, 

Gen. Contractors The [Foundation Co. 
New York City. 


DO YOU LIKE TODRAW? 

: Cartoonists are well paid 
id prize 
Nor will 
we claim to make you rich nm s 

week. Butif you are 

develop your talent with as ple 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 


if you answer this 


Cartoonin 
land, ‘Onis 


AGES 


The W. L. E hool 
834 Leader Buda"? School. 
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GLUE Io 


FIXES RICKETY. FURNITURE 


The difficult parts of of elec- 
Sim; ealed You can now get a 
ining rigbt in your own 


$100 to $300 ; a Month 


the kind of positions for which 
Gen are needed, Others have done Ht, ond Ee debug 


Write Today 


gineering. 


ualify. 


t now. 


for our new book on rre En- 
t's free. No obligations. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. E. 1051, Chicago, U.S.A. 


LANGUAGE S Ea 


German — French—English —Italian 
—Spanish learned by the Cortina 
Method at home with Diso Cortina- ø 
phone Language Records. Inquire 


at your local phonograph dealer wis 

carries or can get our records for 

or write to us for FREE booklet send 
nt plan. 
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That uestion still strikes me when I 
see “moderate” people drink themselves, 
throughout a dinner, into a little hilari 
and then grow lumpy and sleepy. My 
ovd always followed the hilarity up be- 
fore the reactive slump came, and I think 
we were at least logical. I realize that peo- 
ple do need wine at dinners which are only 
to be endured by a little drugging, and 
that on the whole it is better to zh s the 
drugging mild and let it die in the diners, 
when their duty and the dinner are done; 
but it would appear more reasonable to 
abandon both the dinners and the drug- 
ging. Nature never intended such dinners. 


NATURE never intended man to go out 

of his way to put alcohol inside him. 
Ive heard it maintained that a certain 
amount of alcohol has a food value. All 
right: we get that much in food. “Food 
value" talk and the other “value” talk 
about alcohol is defensive hypocrisy. I 
know, because I was that kind of hypocrite 
myself once. The truth is that all l drink- 
ing of alcohol is against nature. The hon- 
est drinker admits it; he says, “Yes, I'm 
hurting myself more or less; but I'll take 
the hurt for the sake of the comedy I get 
out of it.” Man doesn't know much of 
Nature’s intentions, all he can get is a 
hint, now and then; but he can tell onl 
too well what Nature does not inten 
She does not hint of her non-intentions to 
man; she either kicks them into him, or 
kills him outright for emphasis. All pain 
is Nature kicking us, just as all evil is our 
deafness to her hints. Well, I got my share 
of the kicking, 

My painting had gone pretty well to the 
do Not that I didn’t still work at it; I 
di work, but I cared more about some- 
thing else. My real primary purpose, 
daily, was to get outside the amount of 
alcohol I needed, to be “up to normal” — 
the state of nervous excitement and reck- 
lessness that renewed my power to laugh 
again. Work was secondary, and when it 
was a question of either working or drink- 
ing, work lost the debate. 

One of the most curious things about 
my condition at that time was my failing 
to realize where I’d dropped to. You see, 
I often thought I was honking clearly, but 
I never was. A man who drinks as I did 
keeps himself in a glamour; and he’s so 
busy drinking himself up out of his de- 
pressions and the rest of the time saying 
and doing all manner of excited things— 
he never gets a lucid interval. A man “on 
the wagon” for a period doesn’t become 
really lucid, he’s got the return to alcohol 
somewhere in the back of his head all the 
time. Pd passed the “wagon” stage lon 
ago, but I didn't realize where I was. 
didn't even have any self-pity, though I 
sometimes felt a little mystified about my- 
self. I was anxious to marry a woman to 
whom I'd been “respectfully devoted" 
for a long time, and s ges I asked her she 
seemed startled and compassionate, and 
rather shocked—as if a lunatic had pro- 
posed to her! Of course that did give me 
something of a jolt; I almost saw myself 
clearly that day. 

I went through the customary physical 
humiliations: eyes bad, hands bad, heart 
bad, head awful, until I got “up to nor- 
mal" for a few hours, and then everything 
worse next day. I couldn't think connect- 
edly, couldn't concentrate; I had no plans. 
Really, I hadn't anything except alcohol. 
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The Supreme Christmas Gift 


for you and your family. An opportunity 
that can last but a very short time 


AT more prized or princely present could be con- 

ceived? It lasts a lifetime; it is of daily value to all 

the family ; it is a sensible gift that will always pay dividends 

in pleasure and mental development; it is the biggest gift 

for the smallest amount—only $1 brings it to your home. 
It is The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

No matter what your situation in life—whether you are a mil- 
lionaire or a wage-earner, a professional man or a clerk in a store, 
the head of a bank or a bank clerk, the head of a household, a 
retail merchant, or a young person just starting a career—The 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica can help you to solve your prob- 
lems, to add to your efficiency, and to make the most out of 
peer To form the acquaintance of The New Encyclopaedia 

ritannica is to rub shoulders with the genius of the modern 
world. Itisnew; itis up-to-date; itistrustworthy ; itis compre- 
hensive; itis easy to handle; itis easy to consult; itis easy to buy. 


The Miracle of India Paper 


How it put the world’s greatest 
library on 29 inches of shelf-space 


It is India paper- thin, tough India 


e e . “Handy pow uced the size of The Bri- 

cyc opae a ritanni Volume" nica's 29 volumes from over 5 feet to 
Issue 2 ams rs angelina ipn roamed 

eir wei o nearly one-third; tha 

e sedare wp y^ d ) make The mein nnica much more usable, 
imited peri or cheapest bindi erefore much more valuable; that can- 

150,000 Americans are using daily this Bo NW bor obtained: 3p pep TM En 


wonderful new encyclopaedia, which tells 
the whole story of human knowledge in a 
new way, in the light of the most recent re- 
search and in readable and interesting lan- 

e. Every university library, more than 
f public libraries, all of the great news- 
papers, hundreds of banks, manufacturing 


War stops the supply of India Paper 


No more India paper can be obtained 
because war has devastated the flax fields 
of Euro Only a few thousand sets of 
The Britannica printed on India paper 


corporations, thousands of business men, lawyers, doctors, 


clergymen, engineers, have bought it. a of them paid $200 


for the Cambri: 


issue, but you can buy The 


ritannica (“Handy 


Volume" Issue) at 4 this price (24 reduction). It is identically 
the same as the big and expensive set ex- 


tin si d e—an h 
cept in size and type—and you can have A of Nou 
A few of The Britannica’s Features—See how many-sided it is 


A History of All Nations, Ancient and 
Modern, with an account of their 
Government, Laws, Institutions, 
Finances, products of Agriculture, 
Mines, Forests and Commerce (with 


statistics). 

An International Dictionary of Biog- 
rapby, including biographies of liv- 
ing celebrities, Statesmen, Politi- 

Emperors, Kings, Queens, 
and idents, at Merchants, 
Soldiers, Sailors, ts, Musicians, 
Sculptors, Explorers, Scholars, 
Writers, nistrators, etc. 

A Gazetteer and Guide to Geograph- 
ical Knowledge upon the largest 
scale (with descriptions of Seas and 
Oceans, Continents, Islands, Rivers, 
Lakes, Mountains and Hills, Des- 
erts, Volcanoes, Natural Wonders 
and Phenomena of the Earth, its 
Climates, Weather, Plants and 
Animals, native Peoples, Countries, 
Cities and Towns, and narratives 
of Exploration and Discoveries). 

An Enc of Medicine and 
Surgery. (Serum Treatment, Bac- 
teriology, Tropical Medicine, Ma- 
laria, Yellow Fever, Sleeping Sick- 
ness, e, Tuberculosis, Diph- 
theria, eningitis, Hydrophobia, 
Lockjaw, the X-ray, Surgery of the 
Heartand Brain, Aseptic 
Radium in Surgery, Household Med- 
icine, Hygiene, Baths, Sanitation.) 

A History of War and Military 

, Such as has not appeared 
in any other work of reference. 
(Armies of the world, Army Organ- 
ization, infantry, Artillery, Caval- 

, Ordnance, Machine Guns. Coast 
Defense, Army Signalling, War 
Game, Strategy and Tactics, History 
and Criticism of individual Wars, 
patties and Campaigns, Great Sol- 


reatment, 


A Handbook of Science. (Astrono- 
my, Biology, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, etc.) 

andbook a of Ar- 


an ntiquity. 

Recent excavations in Crete, Sar- 

inia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Africa, 

Mexico, Central and South America, 
new discoveries about Ancient 


) 
R Ref Guide to Indus- 
E Rp Seaskan 


ies, 

statistics pertaining to agriculture 

and manufacturing output of all 

countries, states, cities and impor- 

tant towns). 

Handbook of Engineering and In- 

(Wireless Telegraphy, 
Mining, Electric Lighting, Acety- 
lene Lighting, Power Transmission, 
Electric Chemistry, Synthetic 
Chemistry, Turbines, Traction, 
Color Printing, Moving Pictures, 
Shipbuilding, Steel Construction, 
Tunnels and Canals, etc.) 

A Guide to all Sports and Pastimes. 
(Two hundred and sixty articles, 
covering all indoor and outdoor 


vention. 


dbook Customs. 
(Tattooing, Totemism, Cannibal- 
ism, Taboo, Witchcraft, Initiation, 
Funeral Rites, Ancestor- worship, 
Salutations, Mourning, Tarring and 
Feathering, Ritual Murder, etc.) 
A Register and De Summary of 


Contemporary Life and Progress. 
(Developments of today in the 
social, artistic, industrial and polit- 
ical life of our own and all other 
countries, the new movements and 
tendencies in literature, science 
philosophy, ín philanthropy and 
other fields, every activity in re- 
cent world history, the warp and 
woof for the history-making of to- 
morrow.) 


remain unsold. When these are gone, 
as they soon will be, no more can be of- 
fered. Therefore, your chance for se- 
curing this notable library in the most 
valuable form depends upon rompt 
action. 70,000 sets of the “Handy Vol- 
ume" Issue of The Britannica were sold 
in 6 months. You can realize that 


the present supply cannot last long. 
You should act at once, whether 
you buy for Christmas or not. 


This is the last time you will have an 
opportunity to purchase The Britannica on 
India paper as a Christmas gift. This sale 
will soon be history—the shortage of India 
paper prevents further printing. If you 
act now, you will be the envied owner of a 
library which cannot be duplicated in form. 
You must buy this Christmas—not next 
Christmas, but NOW, to secure ownership 
and save disappointment. 


Send for the ‘‘Book of a Hundred Wonders" now 


This book is a wonder in itself. It 
contains 130 pages and is liberally illus- 
trated. Ittells you curious facts and gives 
interesting information about a hundred 
subjects giving you complete information 
about The Britannica—bindings, prices, 
specimen pages and all details. 


MARK 


AND 


MAIL 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago 


Ñ Nam 


Address. 


AAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA RENEE REE EBSE NNI BEARERS 


NOW 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, free, “The Book of 100 
Wonders,” illustrated, giving interesting information on 
a hundred subjects, and full information about The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. Also, tell me what I have to pay 
for one of the remaining sets of the "Handy Volume” 
Issue of The Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


CNN NENNEN 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
“Neglected Teeth are more 
dangerous than smallpox." 
See Good Housekeeping— 
March, 1915—p. 324. 
Dr. Osler says: 
“Oral hygiene, the hygiene 
of the mouth—there is not 
one single thing more im- 
portant to the public in the 
whole range of hygiene." 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 3. 
Dr. Richard Grady (U. S. Naval Sur- 
geon at Annapolis) says: 
“The tooth-brush drill is as . 
needful as any gymnastic 
exercise." 
See Dental Hygiene—p. 5. 


The N. Y. Sun says: 

“Teeth bad—boy bad." 
Interview with Mr.C. D. Hilles, 
formerly Secretary to President 
Taft and now President N. Y. 
Juvenile Association. 

N. Y. Sun, July 8, 1914. 


The N. Y. Times says: 
“Badteethareplaying havoc 
with the troops. No soldier 


is any better than his teeth.” 
N. Y. Times, December 20, 1914. 


Care for your teeth with this 


delicious, efficient dentifrice. 


Trial tube and a 
copy of Dental Hy- 
giene sent for 4c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. K 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—i , lasting, 
ve new size at 10c. a cake. 


fac! f. ep " 5, ca 
M THE PRESS CO., D-30, MERIDEN, CON 


Duratex swviz-wear Shirts 


Special offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 Handsome Silk Ties 
to Match sent postpaid on of $3 with name and address of 
pleased. Fine white percale 
shirts, of blue, black and lavender-- 
coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash 
Guaranteed to wear six ornew 
. Order today. Bank references, also 


Dun's, Brad: E 
Room 278. GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bidg., New York 


lar 
nable. 
shirts 


It was the principal thing in my life. I 
was living for it. I was gone! 

Then the miracle happened. I quit. 
Quit completely. Forever. Allin a min- 
ute—just like that! . 

I didn't plan to do it. I didn't even at- 
tempt to do it. I just did it—or something 
did it for me. I woke up one morning, aft- 
er an unusually fierce night, and when I 
crawled out of my E oha for some 
brandy I found I couldn’t lift a glass to 
my lips. That didn't alarm me, I'd been 
that shaky often, but I decided to go back 
to bed and sleep until my nerves were 
somewhat quieted. I did go back to bed, 
and I decided to stay there until I got “up 
to normal" without alcohol. I stayed there 
all that day and the next—when I began 
to care a little about real food—and the 
next, and the next. I stayed there ten 
days, and when I got up I was feeble enough 
in bol but I'd given my mind or soul, or 


“something,” enough rest for it to get a^ 


quiet and true vision of what had been 
happening to me, of what I'd slid into, so 
to speak. And I was through. I had de- 
cided. I knew I couldn't * drink moder- 
ately.” I didn't want to “drink moderate- 
ly." I wanted to drink immoderately— 
enough for comedy, a hearty laugh, not 
a mere little smile of quiet exhilaration. 
(The little smile kind of drinking isn't 
good enough for anybody except epicures, 
or true sensualists, or cautious and care- 
ful and cold-blooded people.) So I made 
up my mind, not that I would quit but 
that I Aad quit. There's an enormous dif- 
ference! If you make up your mind you 
will quit, you face a struggle, it's my be- 
lief that you create a struggle. But if you 
say, “It’s over—I’ve had my last," and 
say it with conviction, knowing it, and are 

uiet and resting when you say it, I be- 
lieve that's all there is to it, and there won't 
be any struggle. There I was with the ac- 
tual habit of years fastened on me; you'd 
have ecu me to be in a kind of agony, 
summoning my will power and fighting, 
"wrestling with temptation," battling 
against the craving, the terrible thirst. 


othing of the kind. I had said to myself 


that I was through, and I had actually 
meant it. That was part of the miracle, 


and the rest of it was that there was nc 
struggle at all. 

There was no craving, no temptation 
no thirst. It's true I did have all the liq 
uor thrown out of my apartment, when 
first got up; but I needn't have done it 
I'd as soon have forged a check as touche 
it. I didn't want to touch it. All I wante 
was to get back to a real world and awa 
from the sham one that alcohol builds. 

So I went to work in the studio, an 
gradually the old delight in work cam 
back to me, the old capacity to see and dı 
and it took the place of the false comed 
and excitement. Things straightened o 
for me. And after a month I came back | 
the club. I sat with the crowd, picked v 
a cocktail and sniffed it. I knew myself | 
safe that I wanted to see if I’d feel ar 
craving. “Craving?” No more than I 
have had for so much kerosene! 

That’s the point of my case: the 
isn’t any struggle if you quit as I di 
They tell me there are dipsomaniacs, ai 
there may be some abnormal people wl 
can't turn the trick; but I almost dou 
it. And I don't believe there's the sligt 
est question of will power. Never for o 
second did I consciously exert my wi 
there wasn't anything real to exert 
against. I didn't say to myself, “I will 
or “I won't." I said, “I’ve had my last 
and knew that it was true. It didn’t ta 
the will power, or the strength, of a cati 
pillar. It didn’t take any. I just rest 
a little, got my head clear. 

After all, a miracle is only Nature doi 
something we've learned to expect her n 
to do; and my miracle is one that will ha 
pen to any other man who'll rest a wh 
and consult himself. My recommendati 
is two weeks in bed with nobody abo 
except a servant to bring beef tea a! 
toast. Simple enough, isn't it? 

Yes, men drink to get away from li 
to forget life by living for a time in comed 
But true comedy isn't in alcohol, after z 
Alcohol is only the quick way to fa 
comedy. The price is too high and t 
false comedy not worth having. But 
suppose the others can't really see that 
not until they get to be nipskillions, li 
you and me! 


Why Married Men Are More 


Successful in Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


for a hammock and swing it between two 
of those trees." 

And if you had leaned your weight 
against one of them it would have toppled! 

They were lean years then, but the fat 
ones were at hand. And Tyng was in with 
the first when gold was discovered in his 
neighborhood. Like most of the ranchers 
he turned to prospecting, and fortune 
smiled on his first effort. He struck it rich, 
sold out at a handsome figure, and struck 
it again. In the early days of the Cripple 
Creek boom he went in for real estate in 
the town and cleaned up big. He started 
a "sampler," and harvested money. He 
interested Eastern capital and organized 
a great chlorination plant at Colorado 


City. Enterprise followed enterprise, a 
everything he touched turned to mon 
It was once again the same story: M 
riage had been the door to success. It h 
opened the way to prosperity. 

And as I thought it all over I began 
see more and more clearly why this sho: 
be so; why it could hardly be otherw; 
Love is a whip and marriage is a spur 
ambition. A bachelor may be conti 
with little, but a Benedick in love with 
Beatrice craves riches to shower upon kh 

The case of Fosdick led me to p 
other friends of those early days in 
view, and in the front rank there stood , 
a youngster who at the time would h: 
been the very last I should have selec: 
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Wanted-A €50,000 Man 


E response to this advertisement, run by a big 
Boston corporation, was enormous. Hundreds of 
spplicants presented themselves, but one by one they 
were turned down. Their training and knowledge of 
business principles were not broad enough to fit them 
br the position. What was wanted was a man with a 
tained mind—a man who knew the great fundamental 
principles upon which all business is built. 
There are many big positions waiting, right now, for 
men who are prepared to fillthem. Yet qualified men 
are seldom found. There is a dearth of good material, 
a famine in the market. In almost every big business 
there are $10,000—and even $15,000—positions open, 
waiting for the right man to step in. 


The big fundamental principles behind 
your work 


You feel and know that you have the capacity for 
peatersuccess. But conscientious work alone will not 
ft you to get ahead. You must be prepared before 
you can hope to rise much above your present position. 
You must master the fundamental principles behind 
the work you are now doing and which underlie the 
ob ahead of you. 

kis this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business 
hat the Alexander Hamilton Institute is teaching to 
nore than 45,000 men in America today. 


Based upon the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business men 

l'he Institute collects, classifies, and transmits to you thru the Mod- 
rn Business Course and Service the best thought and practice in 
)»odern business. K.will give you a thoro and sound training in 
he fundamental principles underlying all departments of business 
-it will give you a knowledge that could otherwise be obtained 
nly by years of bitter experience—if at all, 

Advisory Council 
lusiness and educational authority of the highest standing are 
presented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
astitute. This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
je National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, Head of the U. 8. Steel 
erporation; John Hays mond, the eminent engineer; Joseph 
hench Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
ommerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


The kind of nien enrolled 


mong the 45,000 subscribers are such men as H. C. Osborn, 


President American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, Presi- 
dent of the Dodge Míg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. 
Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 cor- 
poration; William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N.A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager 
of the Ford Motor Co., and scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 215 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. 8. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 173; in the General Electric Co., 240; 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 76—and so on down the list of the 
biggest concerns in America. 


Helps men succeed in a big way. 


Daily there filter into headquarters in New York many intensely 
human stories, showing what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has done for its subscribers. 


One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big New 
York bank, rising to a $9,500 job, and giving credit to the Institute 
for his success. 


The next day a factory manager writes that the Course has just 
helped him save his firm $7000 a year. And that a “fair slice” of 
this went toincrease his salary. 


The next day a man in a western concern tells how he saved the 
firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, and what happened then to 
hie salary. 

These are only typical cases. There are literally hundreds of them. 
Such remarkable cases are cited by the score in “Forging Ahead 
in Business"—a 128-page book which will be sent free to you on 


request. 
*Forging Ahead in B siness”” 


Acareful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business” 
copy of which we will send you free, will repay you many times 
over. It will help measure what you know—what you don't know, 
and what you should know—to make success sure. This Course 
and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are bound 
to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
540 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”—FREE a 
Mame. ... eere mH mA m 


Address ..s..s.essesessossosoosecveseosoe 


Business 
Position 
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Prepare baby's food 
y 


according to the | 
;/| Mellin's Food | 


4) Method of Milk K 
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. Modification 
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Coughing, Tickling in Throat, and Hoarseness 
elieved by 


BROWN'S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 
John J. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 

ACHFELDT’S i 
Perfection Toe Spring [f 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use 


Removes the Actual Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bupion 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 


Use my Improved Instep Support 
for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist Estab. 1901 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 4 z 
Dept. N. E., 1828 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 


for either honors or riches. He was on the 
city staff of the same newspaper that I 
was—a country boy of meager gifts and not 
much education, who went about his work 
in perfunctory fashion and wrote stories 
that were a vexation to the copy readers. 
And, instead of improving, this Billy Mat- 
thews seemed to grow only more dilatory 
and more careless. Much of his time in 
the office he spent in writing letters to a 
girl in his up-river village. But he was 
perhaps too young to be stung by the mar- 
riage bee at that time, and was far more 
romantic than practical. Patience on the 
part of the city editor having finally be- 
come exhausted, Matthews was dropped. 
A few weeks later, however, he gel u 
on another paper, whence he went on wit 
a dozen or more chosen men to make up 
the staff of a projected daily in a small city 
near New York. 

The man who had been selected for cit 
editor came back in a month, dissatisfied, 
and found his old place waiting for him. 
And he brought a story about Billy Mat- 
thews which indicated aroused ambition. 

* Billy," he said, “is going to stick, but 
he’s awfully homesick for that girl of his 


in Middletown. Poor little beggar, I feel | 


sorry for him. Nobody believes in him 
but himself. Yet he has enough conceit to 
make up for all the rest. And the more in- 
terested he gets in that girl the more sure 
he is of winning out.” 

And then he related an incident that we 
both laughed over. It seems that when 
the boys reached their destination they 
found there had béen a delay in getting 
the printing presses installed, and- for 
twenty-four hours Ex had nothing to do. 

* Billy and I rambled about the town, 
friendless and restless" he went on. 
“ Billy's eyes, though, let nothing escape 
them. hen they had exhausted the 
earth and everything on it they turned 
aloft, and off to the north they discovered 
a smoky haze. 'What's that from?' he 
asked me. I told him that it marked the 
great American metropolis. It was the 
smoke of New York City. ‘Gee!’ ex- 
claimed the lad. ‘Pd like to see that burg.’ 
I suggested that we go at once, but Billy, 
it seemed, was shy the necessary quarter 
for areturn ticket. I staked him, however, 
and we went. We walked up to Broad- 
way from the ferry, and we walked up 
Broadway until we reached Park Row. 
There on the corner we halted and I 

ointed out to him the big newspaper 
builds He gazed for a long, long mo- 
ment without a word. Then, in quite a 
matter-of-fact tone, he said to me: 'Some 
day I'm going to be city editor of one of 
those sheets.” 

That was the point at which we laughed. 
It was funny, lac it was pathetic, too. 
Billy Matthews, of all fellows in the world! 
Why, he stood no more chance of reaching 
such a goal than the copper on the corner 
did of sitting on the Supreme Court Bench. 


Bur his prediction came true. It came 
true inside of five years. And it was 
the city department of one of the foremost 
over which he presided. 

It was a big and quick rise for Billy 
Matthews. Yet it was not until he mar- 
ried the up-river girl that his real success 
came. He had been holding down the city 
editorship for five years then and had just 
passed his thirtieth birthday. But after 
that he began to climb. And he never 


stopped until he was head and front of all 
the works. His salary was only a drop in 
the bucket so far as income was con- 
cerned. Opportunity after opportunity 
came to him for profit in side lines. He 
became a rich man. And then he did 
something which gave him the supreme 
satisfaction of his career. He returned to 
the city that had witnessed his youthful 
failure, and he bought the newspaper on 
which he started, and from which ki had 
been discharged for alleged incompetency. 


NE swallow doesn't make a summer, 

and three instances may not make a 
case. Neither would a hundred, for that 
matter. But, you see, I'm only offering 
you a chance to look into the question for 
yourself. Ask your FAE e) friends. 
Count how many married men—happily 
married men—you know who are success- 
ful; and then count your successful bache- 
lor friends. Delve into the biographies of 
the great men of the world. Take a peep 
at the self-made men in “Who’s Who in 
America,” and note the marriage date and 
the dates of their achievements. 

And while you are looking, don't fail tc 
open an encyclopedia and read the careei 
of Francis Bacon. You'll find a lot of sug. 
gestive facts there, taken in connectior 
with what that great English essayis! 
wrote about “Marriage and Single Life." 
It was he, you know, who asserted thai 
“wife and children . . . are impediments tc 
great enterprises.” It was he, too, whe 
quoted as answer to the question when : 
man should marry: “A young man not 
yet, an elder man not at all." This essay 
with his others, ‘Civil and Moral," wa: 
first published in 1597, when he was thirty: 
six years old and should have had bette: 
sense. 

Yet, as the encyclopedia will show you 
in stultification of these opinions, his owr 
great enterprises having resulted in failur: 
after failure, he was even at this time en 
deavoring to regain his position by makin, 
a wealthy marriage. And failing, he wa: 
in the following year, arrested for debt 
Nor did Bacon, strange to say, really sux 
ceed until he did marry, then himself “ a 
elder man," in 1606. For in the very nex 
year, you will find, he secured his long 
coveted solicitor-generalship, and a salar 
amounting in American money to twent 
thousand dollars! 

The more I've looked into it the more 
am convinced that the advice I gave m 
friend Fosdick is good advice for an 

oung man. If Bacon had married fc 
ove and not for money, who can say tha 
that solicitor-generalship might not hav 
been his years before? 

Personally, I've had some experienc 
Ive been married three times, as m 
father was before me, and there has neve 
been a divorce in my family. If I haven 
made a fortune, I certainly have made 
moderate success. I have never know 
want, and with Jeremy Taylor, who w: 
married twice, I can say: 

* Marriage has in it more of safety tha 
the single life. It hath not more ease, bi 
less danger; it is more merry and more sai 
it is fuller of sorrows and fuller of joys; 
lies under more burdens, but is supporte 
by all the strengths of love and charit: 
and those burdens are delightful. Ma 
riage is the mother of the world, and pr 
serves kingdoms, and fills cities ar 
churches, and heaven itself ” 
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An Idaho Thriller 


(Continued from page 22) 


cold agen, I'll let a few beams of this 
Brazilian daylight filter into your workings 
and warm 'em up a bit. Line out, and if 
you so much as look back, the things that 
happened to Lot's wife will look like a 
ractical joke, alongside of the tornado 
Pi turn loose. Gambol forth! I'll shove 
on the reins and jingle the spurs, and 
drive you through to that lost bug-punch- 
ers’ camp, like a stray maverick into the 
home corral.’ 

“Well, he kinder stares at me foolish- 
like and white, and us both a-standing 
thar on the bank. ; 

“*Come on,’ says I; but he don't move 
none. His guts is all stove in, boys. He 
just couldn’t play that game. 

"'Mush on,” says I, gruff-like; but he 
plumb can't iive He's paralyzed! 


“THEN I tries my old Californy trick, 
and lets drive with my six gun, aiming 
under his foot to start him like; but I’m 
ishaking so with the fever that I misses, 
boys, misses—and at ten feet, too, and my 
bullet clips him in the other heel.” The 
prospector grinned. 

“It sure has a powerful reviving effect, 
for His Giblets takes on more feverish ac- 
tivity than you see in a corral in branding 
time. 

“But it don’t act permanent, boys, and 
every day I lends him some stimulating 
thoughts, and assists him with my gun or 
my boot, and every night I rides herd to 
see that he don’t fade away or stampede! 

“After a week or so more, we locates the 
camp of them busted-down grass hunters, 
and I drives my unwilling M. D. right up 
to it. It warn't much of a ramble, as ram- 
bles go, in that bum land. In about a fort- 
night a couple of canoes shows up and 
brings the word that the steamer is wait- 
ing down below the rapids. Everybody is 
keling better, and we all make it. Only, 
*hen we gets down to the mouth of the 
Putumayo, one of those scientific lads 
ihoots the sun and tells us we are consid- 
trable miles east of Boston. 

"'* East of Boston?’ says I. 

“*Sure,’ says he. 

"*Well, by Godfrey!” says I. ‘We must 
have passed it in the night, for I never sees 
the camp at all. If this is the effete and 
rotten East, I've got all I’m looking for;’ 
so I lights out hah ei another bunch of 
rubber men and goes up to Iquitos in 
Peru, and crosses the Andes a-foot, and 
fc a ship at Guayaquil for ’Frisco! 
at’s the story, boys! 

“Boston Beans I am, for I was farther 
tast than Boston." 

As the weird tale of the Amazon had 
unfolded from the slangy lips of the tat- 
tered old mountaineer, qe audience was 
spellbound—a curious tribute from such 
i variegated collection to the narrative 
ibility of the spinner. 


When Boston had come to the point 
where he had made his white companion 
dance before his pistol, he had suddenly 
jerked a finger at Wilton, and Wilton 
twitched ind scuffed his foot nervously. 

Ross, sitting on his box of prunes, o 
served it all carefully. Then, with a quick 
| en he noted Wilton's face. The noted 

nglish explorer, rigid on the bench, with 
the lamplight beating full on him, was 
wrung with pain and fear. He seemed 
trying to shrink from view. Nimble- 
minded Ross caught it all in a minute! 

This was the famous relief of the Putu- 
mayo! This was the backbone on which 
those ever-growing and glittering fabrica- 
tions had been hung! Here in the Idaho 
wilderness had he come to his own. 

Wilton the Explorer, Wilton the Hero, 
was only a poor piker who had played 
but an ignominious part in an adventure 
eg the chief actor considered only a 
joke! 

It was Ross's chance for a long-deferred 
settlement, and, beaming with devilment, 
he turned to emit a noisy whoop just as 
Boston Beans finished his tale. But be- 
fore he could get up the steam for that 
Gideon-like blast, his sister’s voice cut in 
clear and hard: E 

“What was the name of this white man 
who accompanied you?" Instantly Ross 
caught the change in the situation. Old 
Salmon River Sam was not the only one 
whose eternal verities had been swept 
away in the Amazonian flood! Again Ross 
glanced at Wilton's telltale face, and again 
his look shifted to his sister's. The joke 
was becoming a tragedy. A word from 
Boston Beans might start the deluge. 


N THE center of the cluttered shack Bos- 

ton Beans stood solidly; dressed in ragged 
blue overalls, he was the dominant com- 
mander of the situation! His eyes peered 
coolly from his battered hat brim, as they 
might have that day on the Putumayo, 
years before. Again he was on top—the 
ace was in his hand! Once before Boston 
Beans had seen on a woman's face the ex- 
pression he now read on Mrs. Wilton's. 

“Roberts, marm, Roberts,” calmly lied 
the old prospector whose word was the 
graven truth in twenty camps. 

Then, to make conviction doubly con- 
vincing, he ran the tail of his eye over the 
fine oi ue and handsome blond fea- 
tures of Wilton, and added, "He was a 
little, shriveled-up Yankee, black as a 
nigger, and about fifty years old.” 

As they stepped out into the starlight, 
Ross turned and smiled at Boston Beans. 
He could hear Wilton breathing heavily. 
Mrs. Wilton was chatting gayly. Ross 
could not restrain himself longer, and 
asked loudly of Wilton, “Well, old top 
are you leaving Idaho without a single 
thrill?” 


IF YOU enjoy thrillers watch for **The Wolves of Bixby's Hollow” 
in the February number of ‘‘The American Magazine.” * Also in 
that number we announce the subject of a new prize contest, 


“The Most Thrilling Thing I Ever 


w or Heard." 


... Steam Engineer 


Nit Prove 
ir Ambition 


HIS little “X?” 


has 


marked the way to suc- 
cess for thousands of ambitious men. 
It marked the day when they stopped - 


dreaming and began acting. Merely 
dreaming about the job ahead won’t 
help you get it. By marking “X” in 
the coupon proves your ambition—and 
shows that you are ready to put your 
dreams into action to earn success. 


You Can Win 


The job you dream 
about can be yours. Not 
through favor or pull or some lucky 
chance—but through training. Thou- 
sands are proving it every day. 

And it is easy for you to 
get that training. 


It isn't necessa to 
ry 


make a drudge of yourself. 
The first step is to mark your “X” 
before the job you want, and we will 
show you the way to success. 


Make Your Mark 


Mark an *X" before 


_the job you want, and mail 


the coupon to us now. We'll 
show you your way to success—more 
simple and easy than you have dream- 
ed. You'll be under no obligation and 
for the sake of your ambition you 
should act today. Make your mark 
now. Send the coupon. 


Amerisgn.Sschgel 
Dept. G-1051 " 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and tell me 
how I can fit myself for the position marked X. 


..Arebitectural Draftsman ... 
„Building Contractor dis 
.Building Superintendent ....Boo 


..Struetural Engineer ^. Fire Ins. I or 
Beer Structural Draftsman — ...Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Mechanical Engineer Fire Ins, Expert 
-.. Mechanical Draftsman 


Civil Engineer 


....College Preparatory 


We also for civil service examinations in all ep- 


NG 0....ceccescovsveneceeanovevesnsvemnecosossens eenenenunecasonessseseeeees 


American Schoo! of Correspondeace, Dept. G- 1051 , Chicago, U.S.A. 


-Reclamation Engineer l 


..Bhop Foreman „Automobile Engineer 
...Sbop Superintendent .... Automobile Repairer l 
Sheet Metal Draftsman 
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A BIG JOB 
3 YOU 


-— 


BE EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


Don't be satisfied with a small job and small 
wi make yourself the BIG salaried man—the 
BOSS! Here is a big job for you—here's your 
great opportunity to fit yourself for a position with 
power, inde; $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly! 
rms everywhere need Expert Accountants with 
lle training. An Expert Accountant's income possi- 
bilities are exceptional—he vance to executive posi- 
tions of power and wealth. 


We Train You By MAIL! 


at home, in spare time. It is not necessary that you now 
understand bookkeeping. We have a course that prepares 
you in bookkeeping for advanced work in Higher Account 

by no xperts—covers T say of Ac- 
I Accounting, Cost 4ecepnpng. uditing, 


Secretary Illinois State 
countancy. y payments. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATE 


Scholarship—Limited offer. Writequick and learn how, for 
a limited time, to secure special reduced rate scholarship. 
ur remarkable 


today—get our Fi 
WRITE book, telling What Every Book- 
keeper Should Know—studies, ex- 
aminations. State regulations, 
salaries paid, positions to be had. Write Now! 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 133-H, Chicago 
“The World's Greatest Extension University" 


“Truth About the Bible” 


You should read this book. ‘‘Will empty our insane asylums, 
jails and hospitals.” J. H. Powell, M. D. “For ideas, the world's 
greatest book." J. Silas Harris, A.M. Price, $2.00. Address the 
Author, Sidney C. Tapp, Ph. B., Department J, Kansas City, Mo. 


Show the Xmas Spirit ina big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 
They save you $25 to $75 on your 

purchase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
trade-marked und Kuarentesd the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., inc., 


s Only 10 easy lessons 
bring speed of 80 to 
100 words a minute 

D guaranteed. 


Send Por 
345 Breadway, N. Y, 


A WONDERFUL new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. 

of stenographers and other typewriter users who never 
exceeded to 40 words a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words with half the effort and with infinitely greater ac- 
curacy an eee ever could before and they're earning 
salaries inci in proportion. 


Earn $25 to $40 Per Week 


Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in 
days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. Among 
the thousands of operators who have taken up this system are 
hundreds of graduates of business colleges and special type- 
writing courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet there 
has not been a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or 
her speed and accuracy, and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week (their former salaries) to $25, $30 and 
even $40 weekly. And the New Way is amazingly easy for any- 
ona are only ten lessons and they can be quickly learned 
at home. 


FREE—Wonderful New Book 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your 
work easier—if you want to put more money in your pay en- 
velope—get this book at once. It will be a revelation to you 
as to the speed and salary that are possible to typists. Address 


The Tulloss School, 2421 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Why I Like My Own 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Mississippi Valley 


OME towns seem to think that pub- 
lic buildings, paved streets, boule- 
vard lights, gilded restaurants and 

million-dollar residences constitute great- 
ness. But Dubuque, Iowa, knows better. 

There are about fifty thousand of us liv- 
ing together here in peace and content- 
ment and we have a suspicion that the 
things that are good for the majority are 
the vital things. For instance, our won- 
derful city market means more to us than 
our most palatial residence. 

The typical Dubuque home is not one 
little bit like a typical home in Chicago or 
Milwaukee. The house is a good deal like 
houses everywhere. It is in the environ- 
ment where the difference is seen. Every- 
thing is neat and orderly; but the home- 
loving instinct and the proof of home 
ownership become more apparent as you 
approach the back yard. Grass nicely 
died in the small lawn, a low hedge of 
summer cypress, and behind all the well- 
ordered vegetable and flower garden. 
There are hundreds upon hundreds of sim- 

le, comfortable homes like this one, some 
e on the hills with terraced gardens, 
others in the valleys nestling at the foot of 
some limestone escarpment. 

Within these homes are pianos and talk- 
ing machines, and waiting at the door 
there is often an automobile. All earned, 
all paid for! 

ow do these folks earn their living? 

Now, friend, it’s a hard thing for me to 
ay to make you believe that we all have 
jobs in Dubuque and that we keep work- 
ing and saving. Dubuque didn’t know a 
blessed thing about the panic of 1907 ex- 
cept as she read about it in the papers. 
We don’t have panics out here. Most of 
our manufacturers (the farmers) keep their 
plants running night and day the year 
round. All of which tends to stability 
and to mental calm. We don’t have to go 
through the hysteria of high finance every 
once in a while, and we are saved from the 
nervous spasms caused by industrial de- 
pressions. 

Another thing that isn’t of great mo- 
ment to those who are propelled by gaso- 
lene, but that means much to most of us, 
is our two and one-half cent morning and 
night street car fare. A workman may 
live four miles from his job on the edge 
of the city, where he keeps cows and 
chickens and raises small garden truck, 
and spend but five cents daily for trans- 
portation. The low street car fare makes 
all factories, all locations accessible to ev- 
ery part of the city. It is an item that is 
never overlooked by manufacturers. 

And here's another very important 
point, friend. Dubuque is not a one-kind- 
of-job city. The young man in search of 
his first job may choose from a large field 
of manufacturers, jobbers, or retailers; or 
men who are trained in most any trade 
may find employment in Dubuque. 

nd, then, friend, I want to tell you 

that from over the rim of our hills comes 
the sweet scent of the prairies, the rich 


mellow smell of the richest land in God's 
universe. We are of the city, but the life of 
the country and of the growing crops is 
also ours. And when we journey eastward 
away from our beloved hills and pastures 
and waving corn fields, and away from our 
great river, there is not a Dubuquer among 
us who doesn't feel that life in the city of 
Dubuque is a little richer, a little fresher, 
a little more normal, a little more rational 
and old-fashioned, if you like, because of 
this soothing breeze from the prairies and 
the great open country. 

In an automobile you may ride for days 
past billowy oceans of timothy, red clover, 
oats, wheat and Indian corn and you will 
scarcely be able to comprehend the vast- 
ness of Iowa's agricultural resources. East 
into Illinois and Wisconsin and west into 
Iowa stretches this vast, fertile land. Du- 
buque stands midway, and with open arms 
receives the harvest. An industrial city 
in the heart of the world's greatest agri- 
cultural country! 

But while Duboque receives of thi: 
harvest she gives far less than she should 
in return. o raw materials move by 
train-loads to Chicago, where the great 

acking houses put Chicago brands upor 

owa products; to Saint Louis, where lowz 
hides are manufactured into shoes thai 
are distributed from coast to coast; tc 
Michigan and New York, where Iowa pork 
and Iowa corn are transformed into appe- 
tizing food products, attractively packed. 
advertised and distributed at fancy price: 
to Iowa people. 

Friend, can you extract some titbit 
from a kernel of corn that will tickle the 
palate of the millions? Come to Dubuque 
and convert our raw material on the spot 
Can you quicken the appetite with bacor 
prepared or packed in a new way? Comi 
to Dubague where the bacon grows. Car 
you make anything that the most pros 
perous people on earth will open thei 
purses for? Come to Dubuque. Mone: 
is here. The raw material is here. Th 
market is here. 

Friend, did you ever stop to think tha 
this Iowa territory which is so fabulous] 
rich in land, crops, natural resources an« 
number and quality of people is a virgir 
field industrially as compared with the 
congested industrial districts of the East. 

All you have to do is to open your eyes 
fe to work and use some common sense 

he time is coming soon when Iowa wil 
be choked up with factories, more fac. 
tories, perhaps, than some of the large in. 
dustrial states now possess. If you really 
mean business you can get a twenty-five 
year start on the procession. That’s al 
that Granddad did. 

FREDERICK E. BISSELL 


SECOND PRIZE 
God’s Country 


"THE writer has seen a good deal of thi: 
big country, and has tried to learr 
something of it as he went along. He ha: 
seen and studied its cities and its smal 
towns and its farms, north, east, soutk 
and west. He has learned to know anc 
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Part of the 


to like many of its people, rich and poor. 
But of all the sections that he has seen and 
come to know something about there is 
only one, he is sorry to say, that he can 
take the responsibility of calling '* God's 
country." It is the Shenandoah Valley 
in Virginia. 

There are not very many rich folks ih 
the Valley of the Shenandoah and, conse- 
quently, not many poor ones. There are 
not any large cities in it and, consequently, 
the entire section is well developed. The 
boys and girls are not all leaving the fer- 
tile farms to go off to the city and carve 
out careers in department stores. The 
people in the Valley of the Shenandoah are 
“just folks” —hale and hearty folks who 
believe in education, work, and home life. 
And what homes they have! No hotel in 
America—and thisis from experience—ever 
sets forth such a sane and appetizing meal 
as you will find at ’most any substantial 
farmhouse in “The Valley”: home-cured 
bams from corn-and-pasture porkers, home- 
made apple butter, ontbde apple pie, 
crisp hot biscuits (plural, not singular), 
chicken à /a old Virginia; preserves and jams 
and jellies galore, corn pone and hominy— 
but why go further? Nowhere in America 
has the writer seen such profusion and such 
variety as he has found many times on the 
dining-room table of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley home. Central Illinois comes nearer 
matching it than any other section. In 
fact, in productivity, thrift, contentment 
and full home life central Illinois and the 
Valley of the Shenandoah run a close race. 

But then “The Valley” has the moun- 
tains which central Illinois has not. And 
what mountains they are, too. They in- 
spire friendliness and love. They are close 
ro you—friendly and protecting. You 
feel that they are “your” mountains. 
They shelter you from the storms of win- 
ter, and in summer they give you sunsets 
that no artist would even try to paint. In 
vinter, while it seldom becomes very cold, 
there is snow for sleighing and ice for skat- 
mg. In summer there are the mountain 
breezes to temper the warm days. 

And what history has the Shenandoah 
Valley? Not far from its southern gate- 
way is Lexington, the home and the burial 
»lace of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. And just on down the road a 
little way is Staunton, where President 
Wilson was born. “The Valley" was the 
Belgium of the Civil War. Its corn fields 
wtre plowed by Minié balls and its or- 
chards were blighted by shrapnel. U 
and down its roads and back and fort 
over its mountains Stonewall Jackson 
fought to a finish the armies of the North 
that came down against him. “The Val- 
ley” did not seek the war, but it bore the 
brunt of the struggle. 

“The Valley" is made up of real folks, 
»one so rich and none so poor, and so it 
rxtends the hand of sincere friendship to 
the stranger. It is not a forced or an os- 
tentatious hospitality. It is not the sort 
Wf hospitality that looks for the dollar 
ater on. It is the kind of hospitality that 
comes from love of the'home and the sim- 
ple and solid things of life. 

The Shenandoah Valley is God's own 


Country 


country. It combines climate, good peo- 
ple, scenic beauty, productivity and edu- 
cational advantages to a degree not 
equaled by any other part of the United 
States. I challenge anybody to name any 
other section that has a// these qualities so 
well balanced. I own no property in the 
Shenandoah Valley—I wish 1 did. I am 
not even a citizen of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley—I wish I were. It is the best place 
in America to live in, and—to die in, but if 
you live in the Shenandoah Valley you'll 
never want to die. LITTELL M'CLUNG 


The Land of Shining Mountains 
ONTANA, “The Land of Shining 


Mountains”! 

Eight years ago the tenth of August, 
I rolled off the top of a coal car right into 
the middle of more country than I had 
imagined existed. It was Montana, and 
it looked good to me. My total assets 
that day were fourteen dollars, a decidedly 
sketchy suit of clothes, and a very real feel- 
ing of disgust for the city in which I had 
spent twenty-six years of my life. Mon- 
tana has treated me better than I deserve. 

See the log house up at the head of that 
coulée? It’s mine. Wouldn’t stack up 
very big beside some of those city places 
you see in the Sunday papers, but it has 
four rooms and a read bath. Around the 
house lie seven hundred acres of the finest 
ranch land in the U. S. A. We had three 
hundred acres planted to winter wheat 
this year. It threshed twenty-five bushels 
an acre—with wheat at $1.35 a bushel. 
That lifted the last of the mortgage and 
left a tidy sum for the war chest. 

Waking up on a fall morning in our 
country is just as near going to heaven as 
any earthly experience can be. You go 
to the back door to look at the weather. 
Your chest swells an extra two inches to 
take in every possible atom of the spruce- 
tanged, champagne air. Your muscles 
tighten to the sense that you were born 
for great endeavor—daring deeds and 
marvelous accomplishments. God comes 
down from the mountain top to shake 
hands with you, and you laugh together 
at the rising sun. 

Our nearest neighbor is two miles away. 
When our outfit burned to the ground five 
years ago, he took us in for six months. It 
nearly brought: on a neighborhood row, 
for all the other neighbors wanted us too. 

Our amusements aren't as simple as you 
might think: We have a couple of blue- 
grass saddle horses; the coulées all over the 
ranch are full of prairie chicken; the little 
creek is stocked with trout; the first snow- 
fall sends the deer down from the hills. 
For winter evenings we have the maga- 
zines and a talking machine with some 
two hundred cs If we grow lone- 
some, the city is only twenty miles off, and 
we can easily deed it by riding the five 
miles to the railroad. 

You'll note that I've been ong “we” 
instead of the pronoun with which I began 
this letter. The very best of Montana's 
gifts to me is the wife. Why shouldn't I like 
my part of the country? E. C. LINCOLN 


21 Jewel 


Burlington 
Makes Record Offer 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to positions— 


New Ideas in Thin Cases. 
only $2.50 a 
month for the 
bigh-grade, guaranteed watch we offer 
here at such a remarkable price. And, if 


Only $4950 
A 

masterpiece of Month 

wish, you may pay this price at the 


And all 

watch manufacture— direct to you at 
you 

rateof $2.50a month. Write today—now. 


of this for $2.50— 
the rock-bottom price. Think of the 
The Newest Cases 


on this startling offer. Serid the coupon y- 


See It First! 


You don't pay a cent to anybody until 
you see the watch. You don't buy a Burlington 
watch without seeing it. Hold it in your hand 
and admire it. Notice the . ha. ely 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at 
the works! wo you win cas secre real sonno: 


the watch maker's skill. A perfect time; 
justed to positions, temperature and i 


Free Watch Book 


Get the Burlington Watch Je == mmm 
Book by sending this cou- @ Burlington Watch Co. 
pon now. You will know 19th St. and Marshall Bvd. 
Tans me decade iE Dept. 1051 Chicago, lll. 
when you : 
it. You will be able to  & Please send me (with- 
“steer clear” of 


the over-priced ^ wretches with fall explana 
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Electricity 


at your fingers ends 


Know the facts in Electricity. They mean more 
money and better position for you. Hawkins Guides 
tell you all you need to know about Electricity. 

Every important electrical subject covered so you 
can understand it. Easy to study and apply. A com- 


plete, practical working course, in 10 volumes. 
Books are pocket size; leather covers. Order a set to- 
day to look over. 


HAWKINS GUIDES 


3500 PAGES $1 A VOLUME 
4700 PICTURES $1 A MONTH 


These books tell you all about 
Magnetism — Induction — Experimentas— Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery — Motors— Armatures— Armature 
Windings—Installing of Dynamos—Electrical Instru- 
ment Testing—Practical Management of Dynamos and 
Motors—Distribution Systems—Wiring—Wiring Dia- 
«rams—Sign Flashers—Storage Batteries— Principles 
of Alternating Currents and Alternators—Alternating 
Current Motors—Transformers—Converters—Rectifi- 
ers—Alternating Current Systems—Circuit Breakers 
—Measuring Instruments—Switch ‘Wiring— 
Power Stations—Installing— T elephone— Telegraph— 
Wireless— Bells— Lighting— Railways. Also many 
Modern Practical Applications of Electricity and 
Ready Reference Index of the 10 numbers. 

Shipped to You FREE 
Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No obligation 
to pay, unless you are d get thie t bel 
—an. 
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for you, or that what you leave your chil- 
dren will make either you or them any 
happier? Peace and comfort and happiness 
are terribly expensive, Horace,—and 
prices have been going up fast since this 
war began!" 

Horace looked at me uncomfortably, as 
men do in the world when you shake the 
foundations of the tabernacle. I have 
thought since that I probably pressed him 
too far; but these things go deep with me. 

“No, Horace,” I said, “you are the 
dreamer—and the impractical dreamer at 
that!" 

For a moment Horace answered nothing; 
and we both stood still there in the soft 
morning sunshine with the peaceful fields 
and woods all about us, two human atoms 
struggling hotly with questions too large 
for us. The cow and the new calf were 
long out of sight. Horace made a motion 
as if to follow them up the lane, but I held 
him with my glittering eye!—as I think of 
it since, not without a kind of amusement 
at my own seriousness. 

“Im the practical man, Horace, for I 
want my peace now, and my happiness 
now, and my God now. I can't wait. My 
barns may burn, or my cattle die, or the 
solid bank where I keep my deferred joy 
may fail, or I myself by to-morrow be no 
longer here." 


So powerfully and vividly did thi: 
thought take possession of me that I can. 
not now remember to have said a decent 
good-by to Horace. (Never mind, he 
knows me!) Atleast when I was half way 
up the hill I found myself gesticulating 
with one clenched fist and saying to my- 
self with a kind of passion: hy wait 
to be peaceful? hy not be peacefu 
now? Why not be happy now? Why not 
be rich now?" 

For I think it truth that a life uncom. 
manded now is uncommanded; a life un. 
enjoyed now is unenjoyed; a life not lived 
wisely now is not lived wisely: for the past 
is gone and no one knows the future. 

As for Horace, is he convinced that he i: 
an impractical dreamer? Not a bit of it 
He was merely flurried for amoment in hi: 
mind, and probably thinks me now, mor 
than ever fa fore, jut what I think him 
Absurd place, isn't it, this world? 

So I reached home at last. You have nc 
idea, unless you have tried it yourself, 
how good breakfast tastes after a three 
mile tramp in the sharp morning air. The 
odor of ham and eggs, and new muffins, 
and coffee, as you come up the hill—there 
is an odor for you! And it was good to 
see Harriet. 

“Harriet,” I said, “you are a sight for 
tired eyes.” 
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The Maiden's Prayer 


(Continued from page 15) 


opened a little box set in a filigreed silver 
holder before her and finding it contained 
a puff and powder, she applied both to the 
tip of her nose. Then she sat up stiff and 
murmured, ** James, the Buckingham!" 
—laughing exuberantly at the sound of 
her supercilious voice. 

A young giant ran hastily down the 
steps of the mansion to the right of the 
car and pulled the curtain on one side 
with a quick twist of his wrist. Beatrice, 
in sudden terror, shrank back in a corner, 
covering her face in her hands. The young 
man, who appeared vastly excited, nodded, 
dropped the curtain swiftly, and in another 
minute Beatrice was speeding up Fifth 
Avenue, half standing in the tonneau of 


the car and bordering on hysterics. A sud- 
den swerve of the car threw her off her bal- 
ance, and she grasped at the rear curtain 
for support. It snapped up and, staring 
wildly out, Beatrice saw something that 
caused her to gasp and sink back quiver- 
ing on the seat. 

t was the rage-distorted face of Kid 
Williams. 

The car purred along with increasing 
speed, and Baeus prayed with i nrar 
ing fervor for a way of escape. She rap 
vigorously on the glass panel before ja 
and the young man, bent over the steer- 
ing wed, answered with an impatient nod 
of his head, which he kept stubbornly 
straight. Beatrice entreated heaven to 
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cause him to look around, as the car swung 
into Riverside Drive. What would the 
Kid think? Where was she being taken? 
What would happen when this broad- 
shouldered youth in front of her discov- 
ered his mistake? Beatrice had no doubt 
that he had made a mistake, as he appeared 
to take it for granted that someone would 
be in the car when he came out of the 
house. 


HEY sped on, leaving the drive and 

proceeding up Broadway to the open 
country beyond, and Beatrice grew calmer 
as the spell of the adventure grew upon her. 
The sensation of being borne along on the 
air was both new and pA? htful. Her fear 
gradually disappeared and was replaced b 
genuine enjoyment. When they sto rid 
she reasoned coolly, she would quickly get 
out, explain that she had mistaken the car 
as one belonging to a friend, and exit with 
dignity. She carefully removed her long- 
est hatpin as she mused, for Beatrice was a 
practical adventurer. 

The car narrowly missed a lagging pe- 
destrian, and Beatrice, temporarily of the 
aristocracy, sneered openly as the enraged 
plebeian shook his fist after them. Why 
didn’t those people have cars? If they 
were unfortunate enough to be of the 
masses, they deserved to be run down. 
She ier d carelessly out the rear win- 
dow and saw they were entering what ap- 
peared to be an unused road and that it 
was growing dark. At once she gripped 
the hatpin firmly and rapped imperiously 
on the window before bee two blazing 
headlights immediately behind them giv- 
ing her added courage. The car stopped 
with a sudden jerk, and she bead the 
young man swearing softly but with feel- 
ing. "The lights behind them had stopped 
also. 

With abrupt decision, Beatrice flung 
open the door and stepped boldly into the 
road, her cheeks flaming with excitement, 
her breath coming in little gasps at the im- 
pending danger. At that moment, Bea- 
trice Mahoney presented a picture that 
justified the amorous floorwalkers in los- 
ing their jobs at Stacy's. Many would 
have gone farther than that had they but 
glimpsed her now. The young man came 
around the side of the car and wiped his 
perspiring forehead with a hand that left 
a streak of black grease across his other- 
wise striking features. 

“Well, dear,” he said gloomily, “I guess 
we're up against it now! There's some- 
thing wrong with the carburetor and— 

heavens!” 

He broke off abruptly and, falling back 
a pace, narrowly escaped sprawling over 
the fenders. He eyed Beatrice in amazed 
horror, and gulped vainly in an attempt at 
further speech. Beatrice raised the hatpin 
to a level with his staring eyes and smiled 
sweetly. 

“Keep your distance!” she admonished 
in a tone that belied the smile. 

And then the lights in the rear came 
closer, and with a owe snort of rage 
Kid Williams came plunging to her side, 
followed by a very beautiful and tearfully 
indignant young woman. 


III 
ID WILLIAMS had slipped away 


from the training camp a few hours 
before his fight with Battling McCue, the 


lightweight champion, by the exercise of 
rare cunning. He had successfully eluded 
his manager and handlers, who as a result 
were madly tearing about the city in 
search of him. Down at Madison Square 
Garden, twenty thousand raving maniacs 
were snarling, tearing, fighting each other 
for an opportunity to get inside the arena 
as witnesses to the Kid’s encounter with 
the title holder. Louie the Dip rubbed 
shoulders with Algernon Von Hesterfield, 
the one forgetting business, the other caste. 
Among those present, as the society re- 
rters declaim, were judges and crooks, 
awyers and laborers, bankers and book- 
keepers, senators and shipping clerks. 
There were also women—of a kind. 
Mounted police galloping about the fringes 
of the press, cracked an occasional head 
with abandon, and little or no respect as 
to whether its owner was a potentate or a 
preira A long and steadily growing 
ine of automobiles attested the fact that 
many of the “big leaguers,” as the Kid 
would call them, would be on hand. 

Within the twenty-four-foot ring inside 
the Garden was a championship, ten thou- 
sand dollars, and the adulation of the mob 
ready for the Kid's striving—and the Kid 
standing disconsolately on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, 
heeded them not! 

His brow was contracted moodily, his 
bone-crushing fists buried deep in his coat 
pockets, and he gazed with all the inten- 
sity of his famous—take it from the sport- 
ing final—fighting face into the gutter. 
As a model for “Despair” he would have 
attracted more than passing notice to the 
artist who had caught him upon canvas. 


HE WAS trying to recall what Beatrice 
Mahoney had remarked to him in the 
park the night before, just as that auto- 
mobile shot past them! 

Having decided that his recaller was 
sadly in need of overhauling, he crossed 
the street, and a big white car, turning out 
suddenly from the curb, all but ran him 
down. As he jumped aside, the rear cur- 
tain went up with a bang and the Kid, 
staring at the sound, threw up his hands 
involuntarily and staggered back against 
a ‘friendly lamp post. He clung to it, 
shaking with amazement that swiftly gave 
ii to vicious rage. 

i had seen Beatrice Mahoney in the 
car 

A young woman tripped gracefully 
down the steps of a nearby house, poised 
uncertainly for a moment, and then stared 
up and down the Avenue in patent dis- 
may. Her roving glance fell upon the 
Je RN Kid and she hastened to his side. 

"Young man," she addressed him 
breathlessly, “did you see a big white 
automobile standing here?" 

'The Kid swung around on her with a 
snort of rage as though the sound of her 
voice had stung him into action. 

“Did I see it?" he snarled. “You said 
an armful! I not only seen it but I’m 
gonna see it some more, believe me! That 

bus has just breezed away from here with 


my dame in it—do you get that? Hey, 


stu 
cab. 

The young woman pressed two jeweled 
hands to her breast and her face went 


white under the yellow flare of the street 
lamp. 


id! 
The last was bellowed at a passing taxi- | 
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Doubled His 
Income in 
Two Years 


A. K. Bowden was an ac- 
countant. He had worked hard all 
his life but as he now says, “he 
didn’t seem to be getting anywhere.” 

One day he read an American 
School advertisement that offered to send 
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in the law. He answered it and later 
became a student. 

Itis now only a few months over 
two years since Mr, Bowden marked the 
coupon of an American School ertise- 
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admitted to the bar and already his in- 
come isover$300a month—more than twice 
as much as he received as accountant, 


A. K. Bowden has made his mark, 
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“There—there was a woman in that 
car?” she gasped. 

The Kid nodded with vigorous empha- 
sis as the taxi drew up at the curb. 

"Sure!" he snapped, “Not only a 
woman, but some woman! You don't 
happen to know the guy that was drivin' 
the thing, do you?" 

“Know him!” answered the girl dra- 
matically; “we were going to be—" She 
paused and her face flamed for an instant, 
quickly resuming its former pasty hue. 
Abruptly she grasped the Kid’s arm, “You 
—you're going after them?” she asked 


eagerly. 
he Kid already had one foot inside the 
taxi. 

"You said it!" he returned briskly; 
“and when I catch up with that ’bus, be- 
lieve me there'll be large doin's!" 

He sought to bang the door, but the 
girl intercepted it with her foot and caught 
again at his arm. 

“May I go with you?” she inquired. 


"THE Kid frowned, hesitated an instant, 
while his eyes frankly appraised her, 
and then he nodded. 

“All right, hop in. I don't get the play, 
but let's go!” 

The young woman sank down in the 
farther end of the seat and the Kid bawled 
up to the chauffeur: 

* Give this thing all you got and shoot 
up Forty-fifth Street! You'll see a big 
white car if you shake it up. I want you 
to folleh that 'bus if it goes to the Coast, 
and if you let it get away from you, you'll 
have to get your money through the 
courts! if you catch it, you get fifty 
bucks. Now, shoot!” 

The chauffeur grinned and nodded, 
reaching down swiftly with a grimy hand 
somewhere at his feet. The answering 
jerk of the motor all but sprawled the Kid 
on the floor of the cab. 

As they sped along, the Kid stole a shy 
glance at his companion, then abruptly he 
straightened up in dismay. She was 
weeping, frankly and unrestrainedly; he 
saw her shoulders quivering and her face 
was buried somewhere in an absurdly 
small handkerchief. He grunted embar- 
rassedly, coughed loudly, and even as- 
sayed to whistle. These methods failing, 
as the young woman continued to weep, 
the Kid leaned over and with a A NH i 
natural movement patted her on the 
shoulder nearest him. 

“Hey! Lay off the weeps!” he said in 
pio ey tones. “Cheer up, lady. PI 


phar ag ill this guy as soon as we get 
im!” 
“What?” 


The young woman shrank away from 
his touch and glared through her tear- 
stained eyes at the abashed Kid. 

“Don’t you dare touch him!” she shot 
out angrily. 

“What d'ye mean, don't touch him?” 
retorted the Kid bitterly. ‘Do you 
think I'm gonna be boob enough to let 
that big stiff get away clean with this 
stuff? He copped my dame, didn't he?" 

“It’s all a terrible mistake!" groaned 
the young woman, dabbing at her eyes 
with the handkerchief. 

The Kid grunted scornfully, and said 
nothing. He was peering out the window 
at the car ahead. 

* Do—do you see them?” queried the 
young woman faintly after a moment. 


“They’re right ahead of us!” reported 
the Kid, “and—well, what d’ye know 
about that, they’re turnin’ off the State 
Road on to Lovers’ Lane!” 

"Oh!" came from the opposite side of 
the seat. 

They rode along in silence again for per- 
haps five minutes, and then the young 
woman spoke in a choked voice. 

“This—this woman that is in that car, 
is—is she pretty?” 

“Pretty?” snorted the Kid. “Why 
this dame would make Venus lay down 
and quit cold!” 

“Oh!” percolated from the depths of 
the handkerchief. Then silence. 

The Kid looked over at her, as though 
struck by a sudden thought. 

“How about stupid here—that we're 
follerin’,” he demanded, “is he a husky? 
What is he—a big guy or a runt?” 

“Alfred was fullback at Harvard last 
year!" answered the young woman coldly. 
" He is six foot two, and weighs two hun- 
dred pounds! Don't you dare refer to 
him as 'stupid'!" 

* Six foot two, eh?" muttered the Kid. 
*Some guy! Well, if he was the Wool- 
worth Buildin’ he can’t pull nothin’ like 
this on me—do you make me? Big or 
little, I'll give him a battle if I don't do 
nothin' else!" 

The chauffeur looked back. : 

“This guy has stopped, boss!” he hissed 
hoarsely. "What d'ye want now?” 

" Action!" yelled the Kid, and burst out 
of the door. 

So that was how the Kid and the agi- 
tated young woman came upon Beatrice 
Mahoney menacing her innocent abductor 
with a hatpin. 


IV 


HALF-HOUR later the big white car 

was speeding back toward the city. 
In the luxurious tonneau were Beatrice 
and the strange young woman, conversing 
animatedly as old friends. On the front 
seat were the tall young man and the Kid, 
the latter pouring into sympathetic ears 
the reason of his estrangement from the 
lovely Beatrice, and the cruel and unusual 
stipulation she had put upon his resuming 
his hard-won place in her regard. There 
had been little or no violence, but explana- 
tions in profusion, with Beatrice doing 
most of the explaining to the doubting 
ears of the young woman and the bellig- 
erent Kid. Beatrice had achieved plausi- 
bility though, and the strange young 
woman's heart and arms had gone out to 
her when she dwelt pathetically upon her 
lifelong desire to ride in automobiles. 

It then developed that the young man 
and the young woman were in the process 
of an elopement when Beatrice had dared 
fate and sat in the car. The young man, 
driven from the house by an irate father, 
had taken it for granted that the occupant 
of the car was his fiancée, and without 
waiting for a second look, since the en- 
raged parent was practically on his heels, 
had driven the car madly in the general 
direction of Rye, where the conventional 
minister was to double his expenses—the 
young man's, of course. Then had come 
the break-down and the ensuing contre- 
temps. There had been forgiveness all 
around when Beatrice had broken an 
ominous silence by naively remarking 
that "it was just like a movie!" 
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That is, everyone was forgiven but the | 
hapless Kid. Although there was an in- | 
consistent twinkle in her eye, Beatrice had 
remained adamant on one detail. Before 
the Kid could return to her affections, he 
must prove beyond doubt that he listened 
to her every word by repeating the remark 
she had made the night before in the park! 
The Kid tried desperately to meet her 
exacting requirements, and pleaded un- 
ashamed before the other reunited pair. He 
might as well have addressed his entreaties 
to the stars that looked down interestedly 
over their heads. 

As Beatrice said, 
doin'!" 

Then, alarmed, the Kid recalled his en- 
gagement with Battling McCue at the 
Garden. He glanced frantically at his 
watch and discovered that it was half past 
nine—and he was scheduled to begin an 
assault upon McCue’s person at ten! He 
besought the tall young man to assist him. 
If he was elsewhere than at Madison 
Square Garden at the appointed hour he 
would be formally adjudged “yellah” and 
driven from the prize-ring. The youn 
man’s eyes sparked as the Kid poured 
forth his moving tale, and grasping his 
hand he assured the latter he would do his 
and the car’s best to get him there. He 
drew aside the now radiant young woman 
and consulted her. She beamed on the 
Kid, and nodded a smiling affirmative, so 
all concerned got into the car after the 
taxicab chauffeur had adjusted the trou- 
ble in the carburetor by Siting it with gas- 
olene. 


“There was nothin’ 


[IT WAS half past ten when the b vir white 
car shot up to a rear entrance of Madi- 
son Square Garden. From within came 
the sound of the impatient citizenry, howl- 
ing for the appearance of the gladiators. 
The Kid stood on the running board, 
while a thousand baffled devotees of the 
manly art, unable to bribe their way into 
the arena, swarmed about the car and 
yelled to him advice, encouragement, and 
taunts, according to their sympathies in 


the coming conflict. 
pleaded the Kid 


T Please, Beatrice," 

hoarsely, “lay off bein’ mad and gimme a 
chance now! I’m goin’ in and collide with 
this guy and—" He broke off and his voice 
rose eagerly, “ What was you talkin’ about 
last night?” 

Beatrice regarded him coldly, and de- 
liberately turned up her nose. The Kid 

roaned and flung himself off the running 
bel into the press about them. Es- 
corted by a cordon of husky policemen, he 
finally made his way into the Garden and 
the arms of his almost hysterical manager, 
Red Eagan. 

His entrance into the ring twenty min- 
utes later was the signal for an outburst of 
mingled cheers and hisses that rocked the 
Garden. Serenely he clambered through 
the ropes, and walked mechanically over 
to examine the glowering champion's ban- 
daged hands. The newspaper men noted 
the drawn, worried expression on his fea- 
tures, and since this was a championship 
fight the fact went over the clicking wires 
like this: “ Kid Williams entered the ring 
at ten fifty-five. He wore a worried look 


as he examined McCue's bandages. The 


| crowd is going crazy and the Garden is in 


an uproar—” 
And in a hundred cafés and pool-rooms | 
| throughout New York, the press about ! 
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The key to health in old age is the prevention of 


bowel disorder, Constipation, which becomes more 
and more chronic with advancing years, frequently 
makes the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. 
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mark. 
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the tickers heaved a sigh of relief, and 
swarmed closer for each precious word 
that told of a move by the battlers. 

The Kid sat down in his corner and 
stared out over the mob, his eyes smarting 
from the tobacco smoke that hung like a 
misty blue veil over the arena. He con- 
tracted his forehead impatiently as his per- 
spiring handlers kneaded the splendid 
muscles of his back and arms, and whis- 
ate hoarse encouragement in his ears. 

ed Eagan bent over him and spoke in a 
nervous staccato. 

* Go right after him from the start, Kid, 
—and play for his ribs. He can't take it 
there because one of them was hurt in 
trainin’.” 

The Kid nodded perfunctorily and a 
murmured sentence passed his lips. Egan 
bent down to hear it. 

“Tf I only knowed what we was talkin’ 
about at the time," he made out, *'it 
would be a cinch to figure out what she 
said!” 

The bell clanged suddenly, and Eagan, 
throwing up his hands wid a gesture of 
drei jumped down to his seat at the 
ringside. 

t pan a good fight while it lasted. One 
had only to stop within, say, half a block 
of the Garden to be sure of that. For six 
rounds the champion battered the reeling 
Kid all over the ring—in the parlance of 
the sport he hit him with everything but 
the water bucket, to the great and audible 
delight of the delirious thousands jammed 
tightly about the ring. In the fifth round 
the Kid was floored twice by left hooks 
that lifted him an inch from the padded 
flooring before depositing him sprawling in 
a corner, and when he modak to his cor- 
ner, bruised and bleeding, the word went 
from the fortunate ones at the ringside to 
those literally clinging from the pillars 
near the smoke-shrouded roof that the 
Kid was about through—the next round 
would be his last. A few hundred near the 
exits pushed and shouldered their way out 
to escape the press that would come with- 
in the next five minutes—and ever after- 
ward cursed themselves for their haste. 
The newspaper men whispered to the op- 
erators at their shoulders, and the ticker 
spen this to the hundred cafés throughout 

e city, “Kid Williams was completely 
outclassed by the champion for the first 


six rounds at Madison Square Garden to- 
night. He—” 


ED EAGAN bent over the Kid in his 

corner during the brief rest between 
the seventh and eighth rounds, and vigor- 
ously flapping a dirty towel in his ho 
hoarsely imp pred him, to 
kind of a showin'!" 

The Kid gazed wearily out over the 
ropes and shook the flowing crimson from 
his broken lips, the dazed, hazy expression 
he had brought with him into the ring still 
clinging to his battered face, as the only 
survivor of the champion’s crushing blows. 
The newspaper men had remarked upon 
that expression and the listless way the 
Kid e pes ted to counter and defend 
himself from the other's attack. Half of 
them put it down to nervous fear of the 
champion's knockout record, and the oth- 
er half eyed each other significantly and 
muteered. ^ * Doped!" 

The bell Patar harshly for the eighth 
round, and the roaring bedlam about the 

| ring ceased and was succeeded by an ex- 


“make some 


The Maiden's Prayer, by H. C. WITWER 
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cited, muffled drone, a great scraping of 
chairs and shuffling of feet. The huge 
crowd felt instinctively that this was the 
end, and hung, breathing hoarsely, for the 
knockout. Red Eagan slapped the Kid’s 
face smartly in a futile attempt to arouse 
him from his lethargy. 

“Go on, Kid!” he croaked. '*Remem- 
ber his ribs! Go after his ribs!" 

The Kid staggered to his feet and shook 
his head. 

“If I only had an idea of what she said!” 
he complained bitterly, and stepped for- 
ward to the slaughter. 

The champion danced forward confi- 
dently, his thin white lips curved in a 
cruel smile. His seconds were already 
gathering up the bucket, sponge and what- 
not in his corner, and someone from the 
gallery voiced the sentiment of the mob 
with a bellowed, “Let him fall, McCue!” 
He shot a hard left to the Kid's mouth and 
the latter ducked mechanically, coming 
up under the champion's arms, to which 
he clung desperately. Twenty feet from 
the rmgside, three drawn white faces stared 
up haggardly at the Kid, and as his head 
came up he saw them. They were Bea- 
trice, the strange young woman and the 
strange young man. The Kid knitted his 
brow and clung tighter as the champion 
vainly struggled to shake him off and de- 
liverthefinishingblow. Therefereeslapped 
them both on the shoulders in response to 
the roar to “Make 'em fight!" and snarled 
"Come on—git apart there!" 


ABRUPTLY,the Kid straiehtened up and 
í ` danced away, a crooked and strangely 
incongruous smile breaking through his 
puffed lips. Thedazed, far-away expression 
had gone from his face, and shaking his 
head he grinned broadly down at the star- 
tled crowd. The champion came rushing 
in and was met by a straight left that sent 
him back on his heels. The crowd roared 
like the booming of an angry sea and 
chairs overturned with a crash as the thou- 
sands leaped to their feet, stung to a hys- 
teria of excitement by the unexpected. 
Those who had started for the exits, fought 
madly to get back, and Red Eagan swung 
the water bucket over his head in a frenzy 
of joy. Even the jaded newspaper men 
sat up and watched the Kid eagerly. 

The reasoning process of the Kid's mind 
had been slow but sure. It took twenty- 
four hours for him to reduce to grain, 
chaff that a Sherlock Holmes would have 
separated in five minutes; but the result 
of his deductions, carried on, as one must 
admit, under adverse circumstances, since 
the champion was battering the head that 
tried to think, were satisfactory. He had 
recalled Beatrice's remark in the park the 
night before. 

She wanted an automobile! 

Almost at the instant this enlighten- 
ing flash came to him, the Kid, peer- 
ing over the champion's shoulder saw the 
three rising. Beatrice, with bowed head 
ind white face, was leading the way, and 
in alarm the Kid sought to call her. He 
wanted to tell her he had fulfilled her stip- 
ulation before he forgot it again. But the 
trained muscles of his throat refused his 
bidding, emitting only a hoarse croak that 
was lost in the din about him. Frantically 
the Kid realized that Beatrice would soon 
be lost in the slew of the milling thousands. 
He must get to her side before she left the 
Garden, and he knew there was but one 
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way that that could be accomplished. He 
glared at the grinning champion who im- 
peded his progress, and his eyes narrowed 
until they became but puffed purple slits. 
For the first time that evening, the Kid 
took an active interest-in the matter at 
hand and, snarling like a wounded beast, 
he rushed forward to meet the champion. 

The latter, momentarily disconcerted at 
this abrupt transformation, backed warily 
away, and on the instant twenty thousand 
maniacs transferred their yelling allegi- 
ance to the Kid. The Garden quivered un- 
der the mighty volume of sound, and Bea- 
trice, with her companions caught in the 
press, was forced to wait and watch— 
which they did as though fascinated. The 
Kid, wading in regardless of the cham- 
pion’s pumping fists, shot left and right to 
the latter’s face with machine-like regu- 
larity. “The ribs!” screamed Red Eagan 
in a paroxysm of delight, and the Kid 
nodded and shifted his attack. He bored 
in until his head rested on the champion’s 
twisting shoulders and chopped viciously 
at the reddening, heaving body before 
him. Slowly the champion gave ground, 
desperately he squirmed and writhed to 
escape those crushing gloves that rose and 
fell with almost uncanny uniformity. He 
involuntarily dropped his guard to protect 
his tortured body, at thé same time tak- 
ing a quick step baciward. He struck the 
resilient ropes, bounded forward from the 
contact, and the Kid swung full on his un- 
protected jaw. His knees sagged, he tot- 
tered feebly backward and a terrific left 
hook lifted him from the padded floor, de- 
positing him ungently a foot away—an 
ex-champion! 

In the bedlam that followed and contin- 
ued, according to the morning newspapers, 
for a full ten minutes, chairs, hats, cloth- 
ing and part of the ring were torn to bits 
by the frenzied mob. Red Eagan, now man- 
ager of the lightweight champion, found 
the honor too much for his humble soul 
and collapsed over the side of the ring. 

But the Kid had vaulted over the ropes l 
at the instant the referee roared, "eight ! 

. nine. . . ten!" over the fallen 4 
champion. He buffeted his way past the ! 
cheering lunatics who a moment ago had 
called him a yellow dog and now fought > 
for the privilege of only touching his arm 
as he went past them, such being the mob 

sychology of the prize-ring—and life. 
He reached Beatrice, and plucked her arm 
as the crowd surged and shouted about 
them, and the tall young man slapped his 
shoulder and sought almost hysterically to 
wring his hand. The strange young wom- 
an gazed at his battered face, essayed a | 
welcoming smile and then turned away | 
with a gasp; but Beatrice's eyes burned 
with a holy light as she held out both hands 
to her champion. The Kid grasped them 
in his dark-stained gloves and grinned. 

“I got it!” he panted hoarsely. “You! 
said you wanted an automobile! Am 1 
right?" ‘ 

“Yes!” breathed Beatrice, swaying to-i 
ward him. 

The press about them became suffocat-! 
ing. Bodies slewed and pushed at their! 
sides and from the fringes of the mob came, 
a bellowing din for Kid Williams, light-! 
weight champion of the world. The young? 
man and his terrified companion shouted! 
something to the Kid, and were swallowed 
up in the surge of humans that demanded} 
the right to see the new champion. The} 
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Kid drew Beatrice to the shelter of his 
arms, looking wildly about, until a dozen 
admiring ind husky policemen cleared a 
way to his dressing-room. Through an al- 
most groveling lane of citizenry he strode 
proudly, with Beatrice tripping by his 
side. As they neared the fe ale 
she whispered excitedly: 

“Them two are gonna elope! Ain’t that 
grand? They're gonna beat it from here 
to his yacht, which is out somewheres in 
the Hudson. He gimme a picture of it to 
remember them by, and it's elegant, Kid. 
Lookit! Ain't that grand?” 

The Kid cast a cursory glance at the 
photograph Beatrice held before him. A 
gleaming white, beautifully lined craft 
stood outlined against the conventional 
background of rolling water. The Kid 
nodded indifferently. 

“Yeh, it’s a pip!” he said carelessly. 
Then eagerly, “But, say! I'm the champ 
now, honey, and you can go out to-mor- 
row and grab off one of them autos if you 
want! Why—" 

“ Auto?" interrupted Beatrice. “What 
auto?" 


She was gazing dreamily at the picture: 


of the wonderful yacht. 

“Hey, pay some attention to me, will 
you?" snorted the Kid. “I says you can 
grab off an auto for yourself now! Ain't 
that great?" 

Beatrice sighed. 

“Yeh,” she answered vaguely, still look- 
ing at the picture. “ Yeh—that’ll be O. K. 
But, gee, I wish you had one of them!” 

The Kid turned, puzzled. 

“What was that again?” he demanded; 
“these boobs are makin’ such a racket I 
didn't get you!" 

Beatrice eyed him with withering scorn 
and drew her arm from his. 

* You wasn't listenin'!" she said. 


MR. WITWER'S next story, “ Robin- 
son's Trousseau,"' will be in an early 
number. It is as much of a joy as 
its title suggests. 


From Abe Martin's 
Almanack 
By Kin Hubbard 
TELL BINKLEY says he allus hates 


th’ first o’ th’ month, when we all git 
letters with isinglass fronts. 


A newspaper picture makes anybuddy 
look guilty. 


A roller towel wouldn’ be so bad if th’ 
landlord changed th’ film oftener. 


Miss Tawney Apes niece is t' be mar- 
ned jist as soon as her paw's able. 


If ther's anything in th' world that 
ought t' fit snug it's a pair o' white stock- 
in's. . 


Miss Fawn Lippincut says that one bad 
thing about white shoes is that they all 
look like number eights. 


Stop Eating Foods 
That Poison! 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness than Any 
Other Cause. -How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


Not long ago I had a talk 
with Eugene Christian, the 
noted food scientist, and 
he told me of some of his 
experiences in the treat- 
ment of disease through 
food. Incidentally Eugene 
Christian has personally 
treated over 23,000 people 
for almost every non-or- 
ganic ailment known with 
almost unvaried success. 
An maie forora when anan toppa that 
sople nearly always go to him after ev: 
der known method has failed. id 

One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose effi- 
ciency had been practically wrecked through 
stomach acidity, fermentation and consti- 
pation resulting in physical sluggishness, 
which was naturally reflected in his ability 
to use his mind. He was twenty pounds un- 
derweight when he first went to see Chris- 
tian, and was so nervous he couldn't sleep. 
Stomach and intestinal were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action and 
often fits of great mental depression. As 
Christian describes it, he was not 50 per 
cent efficient, either mentally or physically. 
Yet in a few days, by following Christians 
suggestions as to food, his constipation had 
completely gone, although he had formerly 
been in the habit of taking large daily doses 
of a strong cathartic. In five weeks every 
abnormal symptom had disappeared—his 
weight having increased six pounds. In ad- 
dition to this he acquired a store of physical 
and mental energy so great in comparison 
with his former self as to almost belie the 
fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food combi- 
nations can do was that of à man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discomfort. 
was rheumatism. This man's greatest pleasure 
in life was eating. Though convinced As the ne- 
cessity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment, believing he would be deprived of 
the pleasures of the table. He finally, however, 
decided to try it out. Not only did he begin los- 
ing weight at once, quickly regaining his nor- 
mal figure, all signs of rheumatism disappear- 
ing, but he found the new diet far more deli- 
cious to the taste and afforded a much keener 
quality of enjoyment than his old method of 
eating, and wrote Christian a letter to that ef- 
ect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-million- 
aire—a man 70 years old, who had been travel- 
ing with his doctor for several years in a search 
for health. He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism. For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble, which in 
reality was superaciduous secretions in the 
stomach. The first menus given him were de- 
signed to remove the causes of acidity, which 
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was accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from mal- 
nutrition and decomposition—all caused by the 
wrong selection and combination of foods. After 
six months’ treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every one 
of which was fully as interesting, and they ap- 
plied to as many different ailments. Surely this 
man Christian is doing a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich men 
and women have been so pleased with what he 
has done for them. that they have sent him 
checks for $500 or $1,000 in addition to the 
amount of the bill when paying him. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put into 
our systems are as dangerous as dynamite, 
soggy wood and a little coal would be in a fur- 
nace—and just about as effective. Is it any 
wonder that the average life of man to-day is 
but 39 years—and that diseases of the stomach, 
liver and kidneys have increased 103 per cent 
during the past few years! 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seekin 
the benefit of Eugene Christian's advice, an 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally, 
that he had written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 


strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, curative as well as corrective, covering ev- 
ery condition of health and sickness from in- 
fancy to old age, and for all occupations, cli- 
mates and seasons, including special summer 
menus which enable you to withstand the heat 
and retain winter's rigor. 

Reasons are given for every recommendation 
based upon actual results secured in the au- 
thor's many years of practice, although techni- 
cal terms have been avoided. Every point is 
explained so clearly that there can be no possi- 
ble misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn't answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will pro- 
duce the mcreased physical and mental energy 
you are seeking the day you receive the lessons, 
and you will find that you secure results with 
the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Department 201, 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your re- 
quest. Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial, with the understanding that 
you will either return them within that time or 
remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Department 201, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


I will either re- 


mail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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I Want 200 


right now 
for men of 
mechanical 
ability—who want 
to be something 
better. If you have 
*'gtick -to-it-iveness"’ 
—determination to suc- 
ceed—a little money—1 
will teach you the best busi- 
ness now open to young men. 


A NATION-WIDE DEMAND 


Through national advertising I 

have created a nation-wide demand 

for my Standardized Tire Repair 
Service. Right now there are at 
least 200 important centers where 
autoists are demanding my service 
and cannot get it. I want good men 
for these centers. I sell you a ma- 
chine to do this work—you become its 
sole owner. I teach you either by 
mail or in my FREE training school. 
You become an expert—you know 
the construction—the inner mechan- 
ism of the tire and tire building. If 
you have a little selling ability— 
your success is assured. Auto 
owners will flock to your place of 
business—they will give you the 
reference because they 

now you are a trained 


PROFITS A 
There is almost no limit £ i 


to the profits. You can 

add accessories to your line 

and sell tires besides repair- 

ing them. I am prepared 

to help you do this. If you 

see no metal sign of the ** 

and Machine’ write me per- 

sonally and I'll tell you how to 
get started. Don't delay — 
write me today. 

M. E. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
THE HAYWOOD TIRE & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

773 N. Capitol Ave., indianapolis, ind. 


e: BANKING 


Tells of the 

derful 

mail. months" term. 

G. ALCORN, " 
American School of Bankin; 

688 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Z Be A Traffic 
Manager 

Over a half mililon ship; need men 
who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest de- 
liveries; how to classify goods and ob- 


tain lowest rates. These are two vital 
factors in business competition. The 


LY 


man who can classify commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name practically his 
own salary. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay a great deal more, because the knowledge 
ofa ined Traffic Expert saves them many times 
his salary. Train to enter this new, uncrowded 
profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is e. Give yourself a chance 


- . 
We Train You By Mail 
in your spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railroads and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation. 
Write at once for Big Free Me Book and full de- 
talls. We will also send you a valuable book— 
“Ten Years’ Promotion In One" FREE 
A prominent business man said—‘It would pay 
every ambitious person to get this book even if it 
cost him $5.00." Free with literature explaining 
how easily you can qualify for a Big Traffic job. 
Las. EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Eztension University” 
Dept. 133-C Chicago, Ill. 


From Seattle to Broadway 


(Continued from page 26) 


powerless. [I had even to learn to walk 
again. The doctor told me that if I ever 
were taken that way again I wouldn’t get 
over it, that the only way I would ever get 
ill would be from my nerves. So now I 
know better than ever to let anything get 
hold of me that way. 

Playing stock is an advantage, if you 
don’t allow the praise that you get from 

eople who really don’t know to upset you. 

hey get to know you, and send you real 
homemade pies and pincushions and name 
their babies after you—according to sex, 
of course. This week you come on as Ca- 
mille. Loud applause! Next week you 
comeon as Tops in “Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
* Wonderful!" Vou may be too fat or too 
tall or too blond. But everything you do 
is "wonderful!" You forget that it is you, 
their favorite personality, the audience is 
applauding, and not the actress’s work, 
and you mix the two things up if you don’t 
look out. In stock, throughout the coun- 
try, an actress plays parts she never would 
dream of playing in New York—Camille, 
Carmen, and so on. I wouldn't think of 
playing Camille until Bernhardt had been 
dead for years and memories of her had 
been wiped out. I went to see Bernhardt 
when she was here four or five years ago— 
went to see what I had been led to believe 
was the remnants of a great actress. Peo- 

le said: “ She's nothing like she was. She 
fas lost her figure and her beautiful voice. 
Don't go. But if you do go, don't sit too 
close." But I went, hoping to catch some- 
thingfrom her Camille. Inever was thrilled 
like it; never saw anything as it was that 
last night. 

I play in stock every once in a while. I 
think it's a good thing. And the following 
will show that my efforts in this line of 
work are duly appreciated. I had been 
playing a weekly change of bill in Los An- 
geles, and one night a bartender said to a 
friend: "Laurette Taylor's clever! She 
played a Greek, a Chinese and an Amer- 
ican woman! Gee! but she's a fine me- 
chanic. 


[ WAS too ill after my nervous break- 
down in Seattle to go on with my work, 
so I came to New York to Mother. She 
immediately took me in hand and soon 
put me on my feet again. 

I next tackled melodrama. That was 
theone thing I thought I was fit for. I had 
no idea of trying for anything else. You 
get used to thinking, “I am that kind of 
an actress," or, for “that part," and you 
don't try te do anything else. It is deadly. 
From day to day I haunted the agencies, 
and presently landed a job with a big 
* blood and thunder" piece. 

We were rehearsing our melodrama in 
an armory, when Howard Jacot, confiden- 
tial man for the Shuberts, I believe, hap- 

ened to be watching the rehearsal of a 
Shabert play in another room in the same 
building and dropped into our room as he 
was passing. I was playing a death scene. 
Evidently ue Jacot was impressed with 
my work, for he went back and told the 
Shuberts, and they sent a man to Buffalo 
to witness the play when it was put on 


there. The word was passed to Lee Shu- 
bert and he, too, came. Evidently he ap- 
proved my work, for he sent for me and 
made me an offer. 

It was the first time I'd ever seen Mr. 
Shubert. I'd often been to their offices, 
but had always sat outside with my hat in 
my hand, so to speak, a suppliant like the 
rest of them. 

Subsequently, there was some corre- 
spondence between us in relation to a con- 
tract. Very well. Then the company went 
to Chicago. But the papers there were 
very undecided about me. Some damned 
me with faint praise, saying that I inter- 
ested them, but they could not understand 
anybody doing so many wrong things. 
Others were cruelly outspoken, claiming 
that I was “awkward,” “angular,” **un- 
certain in my actions." One critic ob- 
served that I was like a mote in one's eye. 
One didn't like it there but had to notice 
it. They seemed to go to no end of trouble 
to pick out definite little shortcomings. 
There wasn't much left of me when those 
critics got through with me. 


P TO that time the Shuberts had been 

very enthusiastic about me. They 
had even talked contract for a number of 
years. But when I got these half-way no- 
tices they were silent. I wrote to them, 
but they didn't even answer my letters. 
However, one day Henry Miller sent for 
me in Chicago. The fact was apparently 
flashed to New York. TheShuberts pricked 
up their ears. Something was doing, they 
reckoned. There must be something more 
in the little girl than the critics had given 
her credit for. Mr. Shubert immediately 
wrote me that he considered me under 
contract to him as per our correspondence. 

You see, it was one of those designedly 

one-sided affairs. That put the quietus on 
any pigotiationi with Mr. Miller. 

hen we opened in New York in the 
same play, the notices I got here were 
practically the same as those in Chicago. 
‘I was very awkward and angular,” the 
critics said. “ I had a pleasing voice, a very 
expressive voice, but everything else about 
me was wrong’’—and all the rest of it! 
William Winter even went so far as to say 
that I'd be very good if I wouldn't keep 
imitating Mrs. Campbell, which was very 
funny, since I'd never seen that lady. 

Following the New York reviews, the 

Shuberts were again silent. But one night 
Belasco came to see the play and later sent 
for me. When I went to his ofice—studio, 
I believe they call it—and Mr. Belasco 
came in I thought it was the most wonder- 
ful moment of my life. For to anyone on 
the stage to see Belasco, even at a dis- 
tance, is an inspiration; to meet him is 
heaven! I was impressed by his appear- 
ance as he entered the room. He was 
dressed something like a priest, which was 
quite effective. He pulled his hair and said 
that he thought I was a young woman of 
talent, even genius, but that every young 
player should be guided. I was so over- 
come in his presence that I agreed with 
everything he said. I had not a thought of 
my own! 
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The next day I went up to talk “ con- 
tract" with his representative. Mr. Be- 
lasco, you know, never discusses financial 
matters. I was astonished when I was of- 
fered less than I was getting—and I wasn't 


Lee much at that. I could not square 
the offer with what Mr. Belasco had said 


about my “talent, even genius!” To be |. 


frank, the great producer's words had giv- 
en me quite an exaggerated idea of my real 
worth. His manager proposed I sign a 
contract for three years with a ten, fifteen 
and twenty-five dollar raise, first, second, 
and third years. ə 

I went home and talked it over with my 
mother. I thought it would be a great 
mistake not to go with Belasco—the train- 
ing, the prestige, and all that business you 
hear about so much—so I signed with Be- 
lasco. 

As a matter of fact, the signing of a con- 
tract meant nothing to me. I didn't real- 
ize the significance of it. I was always 
signing papers. l'd sign anything any- 
body put before me. My name meant 
nothing to me in those days. 

Somebody saw me going into Mr. Be- 
lasco's office and things began to “hum” 
at the Shuberts. Lee Shubert sent for me. 
He showed me my letters, and said that I 
couldn't sign with Belasco. I got fright- 
ened. I saw myself behind the bars. I 
said, “All right. Do anything you please!" 

Shubert called up Belasco and told him 
that I was under contract to him. Mr. 
Belasco was very decent about it. He 
said, “If that’s so, I’ll release her.” 

I am very glad it turned out as it did. 
You never quite outgrow Belasco. You 
never have any individuality of your own. 
Your name is always associated with his, 
and his comes first! She was a Belasco 
this” or, “a Belasco that!” 


FTER a time the Shuberts put me in 

a play called “The Ringmaster,” 

which opened on a hot but “frosty” night 
and closed shortly afterward. 

My first big hit came when George Ty- 
ler—God bless him!—leased me out from 
the Shuberts for “ Alias Jimmy Valentine." 
'This play made a hit in Chicago, and we 
came to New York. It ran about twenty- 
eight months. I had a long part in it and 
made the first success of my Eastern ex- 
perience. 

I next signed with Cohan & Harris, who 
starred me in “ The Girl in Waiting." We 
played Atlantic City, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. But the producers didn’t think 
the play was good enough for New York. 
This was a great disappointment to me, as 
it was the first time I'd been starred. 

I think Mr. Harris liked my work, but 
not so Mr. Cohan. I couldn’t adapt my- 
self to his brilliant, dashing methods. You 
see, Mr. Belasco gives the action of a play 
time to develop. He doesn’t hurry it. For 
instance, in “The Boomerang" Wallace 
Eddinger comes in with his pasty face and 
sits down—doesn’t do anything, just sits 
there, only a word now and then—and ev- 
eryone laughs! 

Daniel Frohman, who was going to put 
on the “Seven Sisters” about this time, 
asked for the “loan” of me from Cohan & 
Harris, and they consented. I went to 
Chicago with the “Seven Sisters." It was 
a success there, but subsequently failed 
here—failed dismally. 

My next venture was in “The Bird of 
Paradise,” which was written by Rich- 


The Boomerang 


John Barnes, chief of the Credit 
Department, was dictating: 


“Thompson, we gave you a 
credit of $5,000 for thirty days. 
You have already taken ninety. 
Send us your check at once and we 
will fill a new order promptly.” 


The check was sent together 
with a new order for $3,000 worth 
of goods. Barnes approved the 
order. 


Two days later the check was 
returned by the bank, marked 
“N.S. F.” Barnes wrote Thomp- 
son: 


“Your check for $5,000 was returned 
to-day by the bank, marked ‘not suf- 
ficient funds.’ On the strength of that 
check I permitted goods to go forward 
to you. Therefore, you obtained them 
under false pretenses. J shall act ac- 
cording to the criminal law in such 
cases unless I have a good check from 
you at once.” 


Barnes received no reply. But 
two days later an investigator for 
e U. S. Government called on 

im— 


“You are probably not aware, Mr. 
Barnes, that you have violated a federal 
law. A customer of yours, Mr. Thomp- 
son, has complained about a letter you 
wrote to him. If he wishes to press the 
matter, he may have you indicted under 
ei U. S. Penal Code for writing that 
etter. 


*Even if he did pass a worthless 
check on you, you can't threaten crimi- 
nal prosecution. You had better learn 
how far the government will permit 
you to go in your collection letters. It 
seems to me that is a pretty important 
part of your position." 

Every act of business based on law 

Mention the most ordinary detail of 
your daily business: writing a letter, 
engaging an employee, ordering goods, 
renting space, conveying property— 


Letter 


each of these commonplace acts is based 
on the most exacting rules of law. 
The problems of present day business 
are too complex to be solved by men 
who do not have legal training. 


Law is a most powerful weapon in 
the hands of the business man. It en- 
ables you to protect your business in- 
terests and to analyze big and intricate 
problems. 


We bring the law to you 


You do not have to give up your busi- 
ness to study law. Nor do you have to 
*plow" through many volumes of heavy 
technical reading covering subjects that 
never could be applied to your daily use 
in business. You can master our 
Course in your spare time—in the odds 
and ends of your time, which added to- 
gether make for an education. You do 
not lose a day's work nor a. dollar of in- 
come from your regular employment. 


The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute have 
been carefully prepared by eighty eminent 
legal authorities. This Course gives you a 
thorough, practical grounding in the funda- 
mental principles of law, under the personal 
guidance of experienced and able lawyers 
and law trained business men. 


The Blackstone Institute, with its affilia- 
tions, is the oldest non-resident law school 
in America. It has successfully trained 
more than 30,000 men and women in law. 


Among the men who have been trained in 
law by the Blackstone Institute are mem- 
bers of Congress, a Governor of a State, 
City, County and State Officials, Judges, 
Lawyers and thousands of successful busi- 
ness men. 


“The Law Trained Man" 


Our new free 168-page book, “The Law 
Trained Man,” has a vital message for 
every ambitious man. It tells you how a 
law training will help you become more suc- 
cessful in business. It tells you how to 
prepare for the practice of law. Simply 
mail the coupon, indicating whether you 
want to study law for use in business, or to 
become a lawyer. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 103 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 103 Dearborn St., Chicago 


(Put cross opposite Course you are interebted in) 


For use in business ................ 
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show this standard high gra 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to your friends and let them see 
wherein it excels any $100 
tybewriter, if by doing 
this and other small assist- 
ance, you could easily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by post card or letter 
simply say, “Mau Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. J610, Chicago, IIl. 
SS 


OSES 27^ NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Gives 
expert advice. Describes our famous hardy roses— 
the best for home planting in America—ani teils 
how to grow them. The most instructive book of its 
kind published. It's FREE. Tells how we prepay 
express charges on roses anywhere in the U.S 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 150, New'Castle, Ind. 


MAGAZINES 


J. M. Hanson- Bennett Magazine Agency is the larg- 
est in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 P: 

and Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONET SAVER. Sond 
us your name and sddress on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. De it now. 


Write for full 
Agents Wanted. particalare 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


700 Brooks Buiiding = = Chicago, Illinois 


From a little 
shack on the St. 
Paul waterfront, 

James J. Hill saw an 
empire in the wilderness. 


Only a fanciful dream they 
called Hill's idea then, but to- 
day—a railway system cov- 
ering half a continent! 

S Only an idca! Yet 

Hf every business man 
M of today is eagerly 
Y / looking to just such 
H suggestions as this— 
many are finding them 

in System, the magazine 
which brings together ac- 
tuating plans and methods 
from business everywhere. 


Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, says 
of System, "I have obtained 
many valuable suggestions 
from its pages." 


Why shouldn't you, too, ps by 
watching System — some ortune- 
making idea, perhaps — at least a 
score of knacks and plans and meth- 
ods every month that will cut your 
business costs and are sure to make 
your earnings grow? 

Get December System 
news stand today. 


at your 


If your newsdealer is already sold 
out, send 20 cents to the m 
ers, A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago 
or New York, or, if abroad, London 


Pay as You Wis 


Wear a genuine Lachnite for 10 fu 

Put it to every diamond test. If you can 
tell it from a diamond send it back at our 
expense. lf you decide to buy pay only 
a few cents a inonth. Write for catalog. 


Set In Solid Gold 
hnite Gems keep their dazzling fire B 
forever. Cut by diamond cutters. Stand 
diamond tests—fire—acid and cut glass. 
Write today for new me book—free, 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
Dept. 1051, 12 N. Mich. Av., Chicago 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Il 
lustrator; a Cartoo Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil. Let us develop your talent. Free Schol- 
arship Award. Write for particulars and free 
illustrated Art Annual 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 591, Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS orn 


PROFIT 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 
For store fronts, office windows and glass 
signs of all kinds. No experience neces- 
sary. Anyone can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 a Week 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel all 
over the country. There is a big demand 
for window lettering in every town. Send 
for Free Samples and full particulars. 


Liberal Offer to General Agents. 


| ard Watson Tully. I played the part of an 
Hawaiian girl. I really liked my character 
in “The Bird of Paradise" better than any- 
th: ^7 else I've ever played. 

One day Mr. Tully called me on the 
'phone and said, “Mr. Morosco wants me 
to see you about a play of mine." 

“Very well," ed I, “come up.” And 
he came. 

Mr. Tully entered the room, took a 
| chair opposite me, scrutinized me search- 
ingly for a few embarrassing moments, 
then said, *I don't know why I came to 
see you. You are not the type I want at 
all—" But I cut him short. 

“T didn't ask you to come here, Mr. 
Tully. I don't know whether I want to 
play the part or not. Leave me the manu- 
script and PII let you know." 

I think my nerve somewhat shocked 
him, but he said,“ You are too tall, too 
blond." Then, after a moment, ''Could 
you lose that accent?" 

“I don't know," said I. “It has taken 
me a good many years to get it." . 

“ But you're not what I want at all,” he 
protested, shaking his head. 

“What do you want?" said I. 

** You've got to be an Hawaiian. You've 
never been an Hawaiian, so how can you 
do it?" 

“T’ve never been a thief, but I can play 
one," I retorted. 

He seemed to be annoyed. “But you're 
not the type I want,” he insisted. '' Bessie 
Barriscale played it out in Los Angeles and 
-I think she ought to play it here. I told 
Mr. Morosco so." 

“ By all means have her play it,” said I, 
and there the matter ended—but he left 
the manuscript with me. 

I read it and made up my mind I would 
play it, even if I had to do it over the au- 
thor's dead body. 

Mr. Tully, who had lived in Hawaii, 
taught me the part, including the dance, 
so far as he could. It was a very difficult 
dance. The song, too, was difficult. I had 
to spend several hours every day for a long 
time conversing with an Hawaiian to get 
the intonation. . 


FTER “The Bird of Paradise," came 
“ Pego’ My Heart,” which my husband 
wrote. I didn’t think “ Peg o’ My Heart" 
was a good name until the play was a suc- 
cess. Lotsof mentold methat they thought 
the name so sweet, so indicative of some- 
thing saccharine, that they wouldn’t go to 
see the play until it was a success. “ Peg" 
was the biggest kind of a financial hit. But 
Mr. Manners, the author, had very little 
respect for it as a work of art, nor had I 
great respect for my own work in it. But 
the success of '* Peg” was a wonderful thing 
for us. It put us in a position of authority; 
it meant that we could do as we pleased 
with our next play without let or hin- 
drance! 

The New York success of “Peg” was 
repeated in London. Its run would have 
continued if it hadn't been cut short 
by the terrible fright caused me by the 
Zeppelin raids. I shall never forget that 
awful experience! 

I was getting ready to go on—it was be- 
tween the acts—when I heard the noise of 
the Zeppelins. You can't help recognizing 
that noise, once you've heard it. 

I said to the call boy, “That sounds like 
a Zeppelin!" 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 413 N. Clark St., Chicago 


** No, no,” said the tactful fellow with a 
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pathetically brave attempt at indifference, 
"some men throwing ice on a wagon out 
there." You see, the stage people didn't 
want me to know because Phad gone to 
pieces so the first time the Zeppelins came. 

“ Freddie,” said I, “I don't know. You 
may be telling the truth, but your face is 
the same color as it was the last time the 
Seppe came.” 

pulled myself together as best I could 
and went on in the second act. But I had 
made up my mind to stay in one spot. In- 
stead of moving about as usual, Í took a 
seat, resolved to keep it as long as possible, 
for by so doing in a measure I could hide 
my agitation. But I couldn't control m 
knees. er began to shake terribly. 1 
put my hands on my knees to steady den; 
and that made the quaking very percep- 
tible. I noticed this and took them off in- 
stantly. Then I reached for a book on the 
table at my elbow, a great geography, and 
put it on my knees, anything to cover 
them up. But they shook the book off. 

The audience sat perfectly still. No one 
laughed, not a soul. It was no time for 
laughter, not even nervous laughter. I 
sensed that every one of them appreciated 
just how I felt, and it relieved me. 

So, ps see, the career of “Peg” was cut 
short by a bomb. I made myself go back 
to my work after the first raid, but I could 
not bring myself to do so after the second. 
I could see myself blown up or buried alive, 
just as when Belasco talked to me I saw 
myself a great actress, or when Shubert 
told me I had signed two contracts I saw 
myself in the Tombs! 


MAGINATION is a good thing, but it's 

apt to torture as well as transport. The 
imaginative quality is manifested more 
realistically in dreams, I think, than in any 
other way. I was under gas one time, hav- 
ing a tooth drawn. I dreamed I went to 
heaven. I was in great terror. Perhaps it 
was my subconscious realization of what 
was going on in the dentist's chair that 
superinduced this fear. At any rate, I was 
terribly scared. I knew I was going to 
meet the Lord, and although I'd never 
done anything very wicked in my life, I 
had a fearfully guilty conscience. 

I thought this meeting must have a 
terrible meaning. Nor was I relieved 
even when I came to, minus a tooth. 
There was so much that was ominous in it 
all that I almost had nervous prostration 
again! I tried to forget my dream, but 
could not. 

That evening I took dinner with Grace 
George, Cyril Maude, and one or two others 
at a café. I was very nervous, serious, so 
much so that they noticed it and asked 
why. I told them of my dream. We had 
for dinner one course after another with 
cabbage in it: soup with cabbage, fish 
with cabbage, this with cabbage, that 
with cabbage, and wound up with meat 
balls with cabbage hidden inside. As the 
mystery of this unfolded, course by course, 
we all grew more and more interested. 
At last, when I dug my fork into a meat 
ball and discovered cabbage in the middle 
of it and was about to put it into my 
mouth, Cyril Maude lenad over and said 
in a perfectly serious manner, “ Remem- 
ber, the Lord said there are more things 
si heaven and earth than you ever dreamed 
of. 

In talking over my future with friends 
some would say, “Have another ‘Peg’ and 
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make yourself solid financially. Then do 
what you want to do." 

But I don't agree with that suggestion 
at all. I might put in different music and 
play "Peg" for another ten years, but 
where would I be then as an actress after 
following such an easy path? You can’t 
achieve great things unless you attempt 
something you're liable to fail at. A case 
in point is that of David Warfield. It has 
always been his great ambition to play 
Shylock, but he has gone on playing old 
things forever and a day. When he re- 
vived “The Auctioneer” I said to him, 
“What about your Shylock?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he wearily. 
“I don’t think I'll ever do that!” 

So far as my future is concerned, it is 
all wrapped up in the theater. I should 
love to be a great actress, of course. This 
reminds me: Mr. Charles Darnton, the 
critic, came up to interview me when I 
first went in “ Peg,” and there was a great 
noise right next door to us, hammering and 
sawing—they were putting up a building 
in the rear—so that we could hardly hear. 
Mr. Darnton asked me what I was going 
to do. 

“Mr. Manners and I some day are go- 
ing to have a theater in New York,” said 
I. “I am looking forward to being an in- 
stitution, like the Singer Building or the 
oe Building, or something like 
that.” 

“What are you going to do when you 
get your theater?" said he. 

“Play,” said I. 

“Who is going to write your plays?” 
said he. 

“My husband,” said I. 

“All of them?” said he. 

“Why not?” said I. “Actresses come 
into New York and play Shakespeare, 
why can’t I play Manners?” 


WHEN the interview was printed, Mr. 
Darnton said in it, “From the noise 
issuing from the back of the house, I 
imagine that Mr. Manners is now at work 
on his wife's plays!" 

Hartley and Las a peculiar combina- 
tion, an actress and a playwright. Such a 
combination is good, if successful. The 
combination of actor and playwright gen- 
erally fails because of one being too weak 
to support the other. In our case, one does 
support or supplement the other. Ordi- 
narily, when the playwright's work goes 
into the actress's hands, it is out of his 
hands. But when Mr. Manners writes it 
is not out of his hands, because it goes into 
my hands. Naturally, he influences my 
acting, because I am rather “‘spilly,” you 
know, like a glass of beer if it is poured too 
fast. I must be regulated. He does just 
that. He makes me check up my vitality 
and keeps me from running over. 

Mr. Edward Sheldon's experience is a 
very good illustration of the interdepend- 
ence of actor and playwright, of the reac- 
tion of one upon the other. He told me 
one day that he was awfully-discouraged, 
that he didn't think he would write any 
more plays. 

“Don’t talk that way,” said I. “After 
all, failure's only an incident. It doesn't 
mean anything. The trouble with you is 
you made your success too young." 

“But,” said he, “I will never recover 
from the idea I once had. You see, Mrs. 
Fiske took my 'Salvation Nell' and put 
into it things that I'd never dreamed of. 
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Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


I got the idea from that that all actresses 
did the same thing. But when I wrote 
other plays, they didn't do that. I'd made 
a hit, and so possibly they hesitated to 
tamper with my work." 

hat he meant was that the later ones 
didn't give his plays the understanding, 
the expert collaboration that they should 
have given, and on which a drama, no 
matter how cleverly constructed by the 
author, so largely depends for success. 


"WHEN is a Man Too Old to Act?" 
Walter Prichard Eaton, in the Febru- 
ary number of ‘The American Maga- 
zine," tells some interesting facts 
about the age of many famous actors 
and actresses, together with a report 
of what parts are best played at cer- 
tain ages. In this article you will 
doubtless find the age of your stage 
favorite. 


Cinderella Jane 
(Continued from page 45) 


dislike you. I'm sorry for you. It is al- 
ways pitiful to be the last of a type, like 
a lone Indian among civilized whites." 

:“I don't know what you're talking 
about." 

“There is a new kind of feeling among 
women of brains in the world to-day, a 
sodality. No woman with self-respect sets 
herself to hurt another woman, not even 
to win a man they both care for. I belong 
to this group, Miss Morton. That is why 
pr are able to take advantage of my 

pitality." 


" You fool! Don't you know Jerry cares 
for me?" cried Althea, sitting up, white 
with rage. 

J “That doesn’t interest me,” replied 
ane. , 

Whereupon a miracle occurred. Miss 
Althea Morton threw aside the silken cov- 
erlet, swung her feet to the floor, and 
walked quickly into the house. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LTHEA'S departure was attended with 
some disturbance. She demanded a 
cab instantly, and cab stands do not grow 
on country roads. ae was taking full 
advantage of his aci: di and stayed 
away two full hours. Jane sat on, calmly 
sewing, where Althea had left her. 

“I think I must have offended Miss 
Morton," she said, when Jetry finally 
came in. 

"How?" 

“I found her arrogant and a trifle insult- 
ing, so I told her what I thought of her 
type of woman." 

“Ah! . . . Where is she?" 

“In her room.” 

" But how did she get up there?” 

" Walked—rapidly." She smiled. 

“Jane, you don't think the foot was a 
fake!" he protested. “What is she going 
to do?" 1 

“She demands a cab. Billy ordered one 
from the village." 

“Id better go up to her, hadn't I? 
After all, she is our guest.” 
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thousands of such men who have risen 
from the ranks to positions as Chiefs of 
Departments, Superintendents, Managers, 
Presidents, solely through training se- 
cured through the help of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

It is just the same with you. You, too 
can increase your earning power an 
advance yourself just as fast and as far as 
you choose, All that's needed is the 
courage to say “I will.” 

It makes no difference what you are 
doing, how old you are or where you 
live. The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your own 
home all the help you need to train in 
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step today! Mail the coupon NOW! 
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"She was the one who forgot that, 
Jerry.” 

At that moment Miss Morton appeared, 
dressed for the train. She walked onto the 
veranda, entirely forgetful of the injured 
foot. Her face was very red indeed, her 
expression neither lily-like, nor ecclesiastic. 

“I suppose she has told you her version 
of the story,” she said angril 

“Mrs. Paxton tells me that you are 
angry; but I could have seen that for my- 
self. 

“I want to speak to you alone.” . 

“I prefer that we should talk here.” 

“I certainly shall not talk before a 
woman who has insulted me. She called 
me a savage!” 

“Did t said Jane, lifting her head in ` 
surprise. 

“Do I understand that you are going to 
town?” he asked. 

“Yes. You will have to go with me. I 
can’t manage alone, with this foot.” 

“Tm sorry, but it is impossible for me 
to go to town this afternoon. I'll put you 
on the train and wire for them to meet 
you." 

Bobs sauntered up. 

“Hello. Why, hats happened to the 


invalid?” 
“Tm going to town,” snapped Althea. 
e shall miss 


“Are you? What a pity! 
you! You have added such a feminine 
touch to Jerry's harem." 

“IJ can imagine how much you will miss 
me, Miss Roberts." 

“Oh, I was referring to Jerry. I used 
the editorial *we.' Your foot seems to be 
all right. Such wonderful air, here. Going 
to fem, too, Jerry?" 

“Ah, that is good news. 
without the men, is it not?" 

No one answered this. 

* Hereisthecab," said Jerry desperately, 
as it rattled up. 

* Do I have to ride two miles in that?" 
gasped Althea. 

"Why not walk? The roads are not 
very muddy," Bobs said. 

*Good-by, Miss Morton," 
marked, casually. 

Althea nodded in silence, but Bobs 
seized her hand and wrung it feverishly. 

*Good-by. You've given us all ich a 
good time," she cried wickedly. 


Life is dull 


Jane re- 


JERRY fairly pushed Althea into thesur- 
rey to cut short this painful interview. 
They rattled off down theroad. Bobs did a 
war dance with whoops, which were plainly 
heard by the departing ones. Jane laughed. 

“ Bobs, you were wicked. 

* How did this luck befall us, Jane?” 

“I stood all I thought necessary from 
the lady, and then I rose and smote. I 
disliked doing it in my own house, but it 
had to be done. She got up in a rage and 
walked up-stairs.” 

“After being carried down this morning 
by gentle Jerry! Thank the lord you've 
got a temper, Tine 

"Poor Jerry, it made it difficult for 
him." 

“Poor Jerry nothin 
see her go as we are. fie 
her, ane.” 

hat was my plan.” 
“ Jane Judd Paxton, you female Machia- 
velli!” 

“It would end in ‘a’ in the feminine, 
wouldn't it?" Jane laughed. 


He's as glad to 
e's had enough of 


Cinderella Jane, by MArRJoRIE BENTON COOKE 


“You're a wise woman. I dote on your 
sagacity." 

“ Be nice to Jerry to-night, Bobs. Don't 
tease him.” 

“Oh, I won’t hurt your little boy.” 

But after dinner Bobs was not to be re- 
strained; she heaved a deep sigh: 

* How dull it is without our Althy. She 
did add so much to the general conversa- 
tion." 

"We probably did not interest her 
enough to make her talk," Jane said, 
quick to the rescue. 

“What would she be interested with, 
Jane?" 

* Bobs, what will you take to let this 
subject drop?" said Jerry. “As you are 
strong, be merciful.” 

“You don't deserve it!” 

But she did drop the subject. She asked 
Jane about Christiansen, and if he was 
coming to see them. 

“I haven't asked him yet.” 

* Wish you would have him while I'm 
here. I'm crazy about him." 

"Ask him, Jane," said the chastened 
Jerry. 

“I will," she said. 

It was characteristic of both of them 
that she sent a wire to him next day, ask- 
ing him to come, and that he arrived on an 
evening train. 

“ Have you ever had so prompt a guest?” 
he laughed, as he and Jerry came out of 
the woods toward the house. He took 
both of her hands with cordial friendliness. 

“It was such luck that my wire found 
you," she beamed on him. 

“I tried to put him in the hack, Jane, 
but he would walk," said Jerry. 

"Of course I would walk. What a 
charming place," he added. 

“We love it," said Jane. “Ah, here's 
Bobs.” Bobs strode up the road, bare- 
headed, swinging a stick, like a boy. 

“Well met, Atalanta!" he called, going 
to meet her. 

“Hurrah for you! Did you meet the 
invitation on the way out?’ 

“T started before I read it through,” he 
Pe. “It’s good to see you looking so 
well." 

“It’s air, and Jane. Mostly Jane. Long 
ago Jerry made an epigram about her. He 
said, ‘Jane can mend anything from a 
leak in a pipe to a broken heart.’” 

They all laughed and Jane turned to 
Jerry, saying curiously: 

“Did you say that?" 

“I think, with you, that it is too good 
for me, Jane. But I am more convinced 
of its truth every day." 

Martin was in fine fettle, and from the 
moment of his arrival he surcharged the 
group with his vitality. Even per was 
aroused by it, and as for Jane he looked 
at her and listened to her as if to a 
stranger. Evidently she and Christiansen 
were on terms of easy friendship and un- 
derstanding. It gave Jerry a queer sensa- 
tion to think of Jane's taking a man of 
Christiansen's distinction as a matter of 
course. More startling was the fact that 
Christiansen waited for Jane's opinion, as 
if it were the crux of the discussion. 

. Until late into the night they talked— 
indeed the summer morn was on its way 
before they went to their beds. 

“Your friend Christiansen is a real per- 
son, Jane,” Jerry said. 

“Our friend, Jerry,” was her answer. 

(To be continued) 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 
BPANISH,FRENCH,GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time 
to better your position or increase your business. Learn quick- 
ly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it, Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of tria! offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


t Us Prescribe Carbon 
Paper That Exactly 
FITS Your Work 


This valuable advice FREE 


Only one carbon paper fits your 
make of machine; your finger 
touch; size of type letters; kind 
of ribbon; wei d of writing pa- 
per; number of copies you make. 


You selected the machine and 
stationery that suits you. Select 
the carbon paper that suits your 
machine—your work. 


All you have to do is to tell us 
in two or three lines of typewrit- 
ing what special results you wish 
to obtain. If certain figures and 
characters cause trouble, use 
them in your letter so we can 
see just what your difficulty is. 
Also give your dealer's name. 
Make the usual number of car- 
bon copies. Send us the original, 
together with copies and sheets 
of carbon paper used, all in place, 
and we will prescribe the correct 
degree of ink finish, weight and 
manifolding power of carbon pa- 
per that exactly FITS your needs. 


MultiK comes in 14 different 
weights and finishes. Only one exactly 
fits your work. Get this one. It pays 
in money saved; better, neater work; 
and salary promotion. 


Avail yourself of this Free MultiKopy 
Individual Advisory Service today. 
With the prescription we will also send 
you free a SAMPLE SHEET of the 
carbon paper you ought to use. 


. F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


344 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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Carbon Paper 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. lllus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My 


system 
of personal individual lessons mail will de 


velop your t it. 
years’ successful work for 
and qualifies me to teach 


stampe and I will send you a test lesson 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 3 cartssnims 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


[SUPERIOR SINCE 1904) G 
oldenGem 
OVER 100,000 IN USE fE PORTABLE $ 
Mostly sold through recom- ME C E TEY Machine 
mendation. For PERSONAL IMP — - 
DESK orGENERALOFFICE [E ` 

calculations |A 


“The Twenty Payment Plan" 
q This plan enables one in any station of 
: lifetoaccumulate high-grade, dividend- 
»! paying securities, and receive, right at the 
$ start, the benefit of all dividends disbursed. 
Every payment made under its terms 
marks definite progress toward the com- 
plete ownership of gilt-edge stocks. 
« How to utilize the plan to the best 
possible advantage, in connection with 
securities that possess the greatest invest- 
ment and market-profit value, consistent 
with stability of principal, is currently out- 
lined in our fortnightly publication, 
“Investment Opportunities” 
q Those interested in getting the most out 
of their surplus funds should not fail to 
regularly receive this valuable publication. 
It will be sent free of charge, beginning 
with the present issue, upon request for 
31-AM, including booklet explaining “The 
Twenty Payment Plan." 


SLATTERY e 


Inveztment./eeuritiez 
(Established 1908) 
New York 


40 Exchange Place 


SHARE IN AN ORANGE GROVE. Small 
group Florida's prominent business men, recently 
incorporated, own choice parcel typical ve land. Pre- 
paring plant oranges, grapefruit, Natal hay, three de- 
pendable big-money crops. Incorporators own individual 
successful orange, a properties, thoroughly con- 
versant growing methods, profitable varieties, care, market- 
ing. Their rating, experience, character, offer assurance 
conservative management, success, large profits. Groves 

ield returns greater than any investment of equal safety. 
Hieh bank, business, personal references. Limited number 


shares, $100 each, easy monthly payments. Booklet 
explains all. Address Edgar À. Wright, Box 800, 
ampa, Florida. 


AULAM 


The American Investor 


If you have $100 or can save it 
in a year, you can become at 
once one of the great and con- 
stantly growing class of Ameri- 
can Investors. 


We sell only standard market- 
able securities yielding from 4% 
to 7%. 


Fill in coupon below for copy of 
“The American Investor” 
and other literature. 


E.F. Combs & G 
120 Broadway New York City 


E. F. COOMBS & CO., 120 Broadway, New York City 
Send me, without obligation, a copy of '"The American 
Investor” and other literature pei 


ing to safe investment 
of savings from $5 upwards. 
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wring a House 
h Rent Money 


YEAR ago I faced the problem of 
providing a home for my mother 
and myself on the salary of a school 

teacher in a small Southern city. 

After giving much thought to the situ- 
ation, I decided to rent an apartment, 
since the housework would be easier with 
rooms all on one floor, and my mother 
would be better protected while I was at 
my classes. So I set out blithely to seek a 
cozy apeenere: Three weeks later, after 
a long hunt, I threw up my hands and con- 
fesse that I could not find a desirable 
apartment to rent at less than $540 a year. 

his sum struck me as appallingly unfair; 
and it was more than I felt I could afford 
for rent alone. 

My domestic explorations, however, 
had taught me one fact: that landlords 
were making from ten to fifteen per cent 
on their investments in the very buildings 
I had been inspecting. I was meditating 
over this circumstance one morning be- 
tween classes, when suddenly a brilliant 
thought struck me. 

Why not borrow money at six per cent, 
build a two-family house on a lot Tiad fin- 
ished paying instalments on several years 
before, and put my money into a home in- 
stead of a landlord's pocket? The six per 
cent interest on my loan would be covered 
by the normal return on my real estate in- 
vestment, with nine per cent to spare. 

I decided that $5,000 was the largest 
sum I could afford to borrow and pay back 
with interest in a reasonable length of time. 
My lot was 40 by 140 feet. Could I build 
a two-story house, with a light, cheery, 
comfortable, up-to-the-minute apartment 
on each floor, for that amount? 

One contractor looked at my roughly 
made plans and told me it couldn’t be 
done. I was rather discouraged until, 
through the influence of a friend, a local 
architect offered to fix up my house plans, 
with proper specifications, and offer them 
to several contractors. The lowest esti- 
mate was $4,800—within my limit! 

After canvassing the financial field I de- 
cided to borrow the necessary money from 
a large, reputable insurance association. 
This company required: First, a policy on 
my life; second, the completion of the 
house before the loan of the money. 

The contractor who had made the low- 
est bid agreed to take three payments: 
$250 when the brick walls were up; $1,000 
when the roof was on; the rest thirty days 
after the house was completed. This last 
payment, of course, could be met with the 
insurance company’s loan. 

So swiftly had my plans sped that I was 
able to save only a small part of the $1,000 
second payment by the time it was due. 
So I had to borrow that amount from the 
bank where I kept my savings. 

When my duplex apartment was com- 
pleted, the insurance company appraised 
it and lent me $4,000, half the appraised 
value of the entire holding. With this I 
paid all outstanding charges. 


Stocks"Bonds 
PAI 


Om THE 


IAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet K-2, “The Partial 
Payment Plan," which explains thoroughly 
our method by which you may purchase 
Stocks and Bonds in any amount—from one 
share or bond Up. by making a small first 
payment and the balance in convenient 
monthly installments. You may sell your 
securities at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market. 

Free Booklet, K-2, “The Partial Pay- 

ment Plan." Gives full information of 

this method, which appeals to thrifty men 

and women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDERMOPGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Aocopted. by U. 8. Government as 
ty for Postal Savings Bank 
Deposits. Free 


Entirely safe. 


New First National Bank — Dept. 17, Columbus, Ohio 


A Long Look Ahead 


A stage has been reached in this bull market when 
it is desirable for investors to look further than the 
immediate future. 


To regulate your investment position properly, you 
should have a fair understanding not merely of the 
possibilities of further war profits, but of the condi- 
tions which will govern business after the war. 


We have outlined our views on problems of the 
future in a chart with an interesting explanation. 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


January is Worth $25.00 Extra to You 


PARE-TIME work will add $25.00 to your income 

this January! If you are like Willjam M. Fouts, it 

may add even more than that if you wish it. Mr. 
Fouts lives in lowa. He wished to study for the ministry, 
but found that he could not go to school and earn his 
living at the same time. 


His Spare Time Solved the Problem 


He became interested in introducing Woman's Home 
Companion and American Magazine among his 
friends, and found that by devoting only a few hours 
each day to this work, he could earn enough to pay for 
the study that he wanted. “Anyone could do th; 
same," he says. "I started without experience, and tke 
money surely helped a lot." 


$10.00 a Week for You 


Write at once and learn how to make your spare time 
pay your expenses. You can add to a small salary, or 
you can pay for your attendance at school or college. 
Scores of young men on small pay—young women, too 
—earn extra money. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. 
DON'T MISS IT! 


Write to 
Chief of 


Subscription Staff, Desk 23 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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touring car has no greater range of year- 


'round travel than this Sedan. 


Its perfected four-cylinder motor, its staunch build, 
give this advantage over others of its type. 


It has the sprightly pick-up, the vigorous flex- 
ibility, you want in the city. 


For the road, the sand and the hills, it has the 
power and the dogged endurance that make 
Hupmobile performance phenomenal. 


In winter it gives all possible protection from bit- 
ing winds, from cold, and driving storms. In 
summer, wide-open coolness and comfort that 
make a tour of any distance a delight. 


Eight months of expert mechanical care at 
otor Ca? Sertice. Hupmobile Service Stations, under our national 


free-coupon service system. 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $1735 


T , Toug. MN Demountable Year-'Round bodies convert 

ear-'Round Coupe, . . 

Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1185 the Touring Car and the Roadster into 
Roadster, $1185 closed cars for winter use. ; 


Seven-Passenger 
Touring Car, $1340 x 
F. O. B. Detroit Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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CELEBRATING THE OPENING OFTHE ! 
TNE IMTERNATIORAL JURY OF AWARDS 15 
GRAND PRIZE 
Epe% 


GORNWAM MANUYACTURIMNG CONPANY 
preetas 


for Merling Bil vercnre 
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et — d PANAM AGH 


THE AWARD - TWO GRAND PRIZES - THREE. MEDALS OF HONOR 
TTE NM GOLD MEDALS- ONE SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL 


ie Samad Sarwar? er 
- 3- Sterling Silver Hollow mil Plater 3 
5 - Silver Plated Hollow and Flatware 
7- Martelé Silverware aA s 
?- Bronze Tablets — . raved Stationery . 
II - Leather Suit Cases and Travelin A AL- a | Hollow: ware, Toilet-ware and Small Ware 
15 - Silver Trimmed Writing Désk a T rai I4- Leather Pocket Books and Jewel Cases 
and Silver Desk Set i cu - 16 - Stained Glass. Windows 
‘45 - Handwork Bead Bags ` ~~ J8-- Special Award for the best, most complete and 
installation in the Depart- 


17 - Gold, Silver and Ivory: Mounted: Canes Yr 2 most attractive i 
and Umbrellas +> ment of Manufactures and varied Industries 


ONE MEDAL OF HONOR - FOUR GOLD MEDALS - FOUR ‘SILVER MEDALS AWARDED TO COLLABORATORS 


Gorham Silver, Gold and allied art productions ws frs place in the eyes of discerning people. These awards 


-the highest in each class- are official confirmation of Gorham excellence Which the public has long recognized. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS AND: GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 


WORKS - PROVIDENCE CAND. NEW. YORK. 
© 1917 BY THE GORHAM CO. 
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See “Pluck”—a story of courage and love 
By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY (Page 12) 
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“The Twenty Payment Plan" 
q This plan enables one in any station of 
lifetoaccumulatehigh-grade, dividend- 
paying securities, and receive, right at the 
start, the benefit of all dividends disbursed. 
Every payment made under its terms 
marks definite progress toward the com- 
plete ownership of gilt-edge stocks. 
q How to utilize the plan to the best 
possible advantage, in connection with 
securities that possess the greatest invest- 
ment and market-profit value, consistent 
with stability of principal, is currently out- 
lined in our fortnightly publication, 
“Investment Opportunities” 
Those interested in getting the most out 
of their surplus funds should not fail to 
regularly receive this valuable publication. 
It will be sent free of charge, beginning 
with the present issue, upon request for 
31-AM, including booklet explaining "The 
Twenty Payment Plan.” 
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Investment /ecuritie7 
(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place 


New York 


SHARE IN AN ORANGE GROVE. Small 


group Florida’s prominent business men, recently 
incorporated, own choice parcel typical grove land. Pre- 
paring plant oranges, grapefruit, Natal hay, three de- 
pendable big-money crops. Incorporators own individual 
successful orange, Eve properties, thoroughly con- 
versant growing methods, profitable varieties, care, market- 
ing. Their rating, experience, character, offer assurance 
conservative management, success, large profits. Groves 
ield returns greater than any investment of equal safety. 
Tigh bank, business, personal references. Limited number 
shares, $100 each, easy monthl ayments. Booklet 
explains all. Address Edgar Je Wright, Box 800, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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The American Investor 


If you have $100 or can save it 
in a year, you can become at 
once one of the great and con- 
stantly growing class of Ameri- 
can Investors. 


We sell only standard market- 
able securities yielding from 4% 
to 7%. 


Fill in coupon below for copy of 
“The American Investor” 
and other literature. 


E.F. Gombs & G 
120 Broadway New York City 


E. F. COOMBS & CO., 120 Broadway, New York City 

Send me, without obligation, a copy of “The American 
Investor” and other literature pertaining to safe investment 
of savings from $5 upwards. 
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ng a House 
h Rent Money 


YEAR ago I faced the problem of 
providing a home for my mother 
and myself on the salary of a school 

teacher in a small Southern city. 

After giving much thought to the situ- 
ation, I decided to rent an apartment, 
since the housework would be easier with 
rooms all on one floor, and my mother 
would be better protected while I was at 
my classes. So I set out blithely to seek a 
cozy apartment. Three weeks later, after 
a lon Punt. I threw up my hands and con- 
fsi that I could not find a desirable 
apartment to rent at less than $540 a year. 

his sum struck me as appallingly unfair; 
and it was more than I felt I could afford 
for rent alone. 

My domestic explorations, however, 
had taught me one fact: that landlords 
were making from ten to fifteen per cent 
on their investments in the very buildings 
I had been inspecting. I was meditating 
over this circumstance one morning be- 
tween classes, when suddenly a brilliant 
thought struck me. 

Why not borrow money at six per cent, 
build a two-family house on a lot I had fin- 
ished paying instalments on several years 
before, and put my money into a home in- 
stead of a landlord's packer? The six per 
cent interest on my loan would be covered 
by the normal return on my real estate in- 
vestment, with nine per cent to spare. 

I decided that $5,000 was the largest 
sum I could afford to borrow and pay back 
with interest in a reasonable length of time. 
My lot was 40 by 140 feet. Could I build 
a two-story house, with a light, cheery, 
comfortable, up-to-the-minute apartment 
on each floor, for that amount? 

One contractor looked at my roughly 
made plans and told me it couldn’t be 
done. I was rather discouraged until, 
through the influence of a friend, a local 
architect offered to fix up my house plans, 
with proper specifications, and offer them 
to several contractors. The lowest esti- 
mate was $4,800—within my limit! 

After canvassing the financial field I de- 
cided to borrow the necessary money from 
a large, reputable insurance association. 
This company required: First, a policy on 
my life; second, the completion of the 
house before the loan of the money. 

The contractor who had made the low- 
est bid agreed to take three payments: 
$250 when the brick walls were up; $1,000 
when the roof was on; the rest thirty days 
after the house was completed. This last 
payment, of course, could be met with the 
insurance company’s loan. 

So swiftly had my plans sped that I was 
able to save only a small part of the $1,000 
second payment by the time it was due. 
So I had to borrow that amount from the 
bank where I kept my savings. 

When my duplex apartment was com- 
pleted, the insurance company appraised 
it and lent me $4,000, half the appraised 
value of the entire holding. With this I 
paid all outstanding charges. 
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nce in convenient 
monthly installments. You may sell your 
securities at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market. 
Free Booklet, K-2, “The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan." Gives full information of 
this method, which appeals to thrifty men 
and women in all parts of the country. 
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SHELDOX-MORGAN | 


42 Broadway New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SAAN 
peasants 


Accepted by U. S. Government as 
security for Postal Savings Bank 
Deposits. Entirely safe. Free 
from income tax. Pay 4 to Bie. 
We handle only solid securities. 
Write for Booklet N, "Bonds of Our 
Country," FREE. 


New First National Bank Dept. 17, Columbus, Ohio 


A Long Look Ahead 


A stage has been reached in this bull market when 
it is desirable for investors to look further than the 
immediate future. 

To regulate your investment position properly, you 
should have a fair understanding not es d the 
possibilities of further war profits, but of the condi- 
tions which will govern business after the war. 


We have outlined our views on problems of the 
future in a chart with an interesting explanation. 
PECIALISTS IN 
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MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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January is Worth $25.00 Extra to You 


PARE-TIME work will add $25.00 to your income 

this January! If you are like Willinm M. Fouts, it 

may add even more than that if you wish it. Mr. 
Fouts lives in Iowa. He wished to study for the ministry, 
but found that he could not go to school and earn his 
living at the samo timo. 


His Spare Time Solved the Problem 


He became interested in introducing Woman's Home 
Companion and The American Magazine among his 
friends, and found that by devoting only a few hours 
each day to this work, he could earn enough to pay for 
the study that he wanted. “Anyone could do t): 
same," he says. "I started without experience, and tte 
money surely helped a lot.” 


$10.00 a Week for You 


Write at once and learn how to make your spare time 
pay your expenses. You can add to a small salary, or 
you can pay for your attendance at school or college. 
Scores of young men on small pay—young women, too 
—earn extra money. YOU CAN DO THE SAME. 
DON'T MISS IT! 


Write to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 23 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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touring car has no greater range of year- 
CE 'round travel than this Sedan. 
Y Its perfected four-cylinder motor, its staunch build, 


give this advantage over others of its type. 


It has the sprightly pick-up, the vigorous flex- 
ibility, you want in the city. 

For the road, the sand and the hills, it has the 
power and the dogged endurance that make 
Hupmobile performance phenomenal. 


In winter it gives all possible protection from bit- 
ing winds, from cold, and driving storms. In 
summer, wide-open coolness and comfort that 
make a tour of any distance a delight. 


Eight months of expert mechanical care at 
Hupmobile Service Stations, under our national 
free-coupon service system. 


The Mark of Superior 
Motor Car Service. 


Five-Passenger Sedan, $1735 


| Bises ar Demountable Year-'Round bodies convert 

l ear-"Round pe, R h 

i Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1185 the Touring Car and the Roadster into 

! Roadster, $1185 closed cars for winter use. : 
Seven-Passeng: 

| Touring Car, $1340 " T 
F. O. B. Detroit Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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NoT the least of the pleasures of a hard game is the bath that follows it. For it is just 
after the final whistle, when you realize for the first time how warm you are and how 

your skin is chafing, that the cooling, soothing, refreshing qualities of Ivory Soap are most 

apprecia 

The mild, smooth, copious Ivory lather feels grateful to the sweating skin and tired muscles. 


Just a few moments’ stand under the rushing water removes every particle of soap and dirt. 
A brisk rub-down leaves the body aglow with health, and muscles and nerves in perfect trim. 


It is this ability to cleanse thoroughly without irritation to the skin that makes Ivory Soap 
so popular with all athletes. In it quality and purity combine to produce cleanliness pleasantly 
and perfectly under every conceivable condition. 


IVORY SOAP. ... LU 
9947 pURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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Looking Back From 50 | 


How it feels to be that old— 
where I thought I might be 
at that age, and where I am 


By George Ade 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
A. B. FROST 


MAN is old on the day when he begins dodder- 
ing of the past instead of planning for the fu- 
ture. With reluctance I sit me down to check 
up the changes that advertise themselves to 
a mere child of fifty. 

I discover this year that a young man is one under 
fifty. An old man is one over Rfty. 
There is no other rule. We—whether thirty-two or 


forty-seven or fifty-three—continue to be just ourselves, | 


neither old nor young. 

Those who antedated have given me their word on it 
that it is fifty years since I was born. An even fifty 
years. There is no getting away from the cruel mathe- 
matics. 

James Whitcomb Riley took off five years and fooled 
everybody until the day after he died, but he did not 
have many relatives. 


Oh, very well! We have come to a crossing and we : 
must hop it. I am fifty years old, and it almost chokes 


me to say it, because it was only night before last that 
someone told me I was a rising young author who would 
be heard from in time. 

I could see myself at fifty. Bearded, of course. Prob- 
ably in Congress. Certainly wearing the dark regalia of 
a learned profession. 

Instead of which, here I am in plaid knickers, trying 
to control my mashie. 

As for my failure to represent the Tenth District, I 
have seen Congress and I am reconciled. 

. For a grand total of forty-five years I have been re- 
vising my judgments and watching the parade. 

at a privilege to happen along just when things 
are eventuating! All the early regrets at having missed 
the Civil War are forgotten, now that I have lived to 
know Theodore Roosevelt and watch the stupendous 
show in Europe. 

The period Debirobi 1871 and 1916 has been so full 
of readjustments and rapid adaptations, one is ready to 
believe that for fifty years before the dawn of this golden 
era pr did nothing much except sit around and wait. 

t is all so wonderful that I feel like telling the story 
to the dear young people who never saw bistke or box- 
toed boots, and possibly never heard a throaty tenor, 
with oil on his hair, sing “ Juanita.” 

When we regard the long and unvaried existence of 
the Democratic party or a redwood tree, we know that 
a very brief span has elapsed since Horace Greeley 
thought he was running against U. S. Grant, and yet 
m campaign seems almost as remote as the Punic 


ars. 
All that we cherished in '72 has been moved to the 
attic. 


a 


The photograph of the senior wearing the single- breasted 
“Prince Albert” and the gates ajar collar and the quilted 
cravat is like a message from another world 


The American Magazine 


“Nee-ter, wa-wa-wa-wa nee-ter, 
Ask thy soul 
If we should part” 


A throaty tenor, with oil on his hair, singing “Juanita” 


So far as I can testify, and as I do verily 
believe, nothing much happened previous 
to 1870. The world at that time was all 

rairie and corn fields, except for the white 
Rouse of the county seat and a dark line 
of timber against the horizon. 

There was a railway in front of our 
house at the edge of town. Beyond the 
railway ran a country lane—gray and 
rutty in dry weather, black porridge every 
spring. 

As for the railroad, the soft metal of the 
rails was dreadfully snagged, and the loco- 
motive was mostly smokestack. 

Wagons, canopied with white, toiled 
through the aid, all headed for Kansas 
and Populism. 

It was only a short cut across fields to 
unbroken prairie that never had been 
touched by plow. 


EVERY township in the Middle West 
should have reserved and parked one 
square mile of the prairie, leaving it just 
as the settlers found it. It was a grass 
jungle matted with flower gardens. Tall 
perennials shot up their gummy stalks and 
waved broad, fibrous leaves. A traveler 
leaving the beaten road found himself 
chin-high in a rank growth of blue and yel- 
low blooms. 

We have gasolene chariots now, and 
clothes ordered from the catalogue, but 
the glory of the open country has departed, 
save for a vivid patch here and there at 
some neglected corner. 

When I was a boy, the explorer could 
start from anywhere out on the prairie and 
move in any direction and find a slough. 
In the center, an open pond of dead water. 
Then a border of swaying cat-tails; tall 
rushes; reedy blades, sharp as razors, out 
to the upland, spangled with the gorgeous 
blue and yellow flowers of the virgin plain. 

A million frogs sang together each eve- 
ning, and a billion mosquitoes came out to 
forage when the breeze died away. 


ral desperado drank 


Did you ever try to 
elude:the man-eating 
gallinipper by sitting 
in the smoke of a 
“smudge”? A smudge 
was an open fire, 
smothered with damp 
leaves or fresh grass. 

The Anopheles mos- 
quito, purveyor of 
malaria, went along 
unrestricted and un- 
suspected. Chills and 
fever entered into the 
poan of every life; 

ut those who chat- 
tered thought they 
were being jounced by 
the hand of Provi- 
dence. 

The “smudge” is 
gone, and quinine is 
no longer a staple. 

The sloughs have 
gone, and after years 
of tile drainage and 
the leveling processes 
of cultivation, the 
five-acre pond on 
which we skated is 
jo a p e aale in 
y a and tidy corn 
, field. s 

Thirty dollars an 
acre is no longer a 
boom price. Offer the man two hundred, 
and you fail to interest him. 

Geese and brant, mallards and red- 
heads, prairie chickens and quail—so plen- 
tiful that the hunters 
brought in wagon 
loads. We used to 
tire of quail potpie 
and long for meat |. 
from the butcher’s.  . 

This is not Sas- 
katchewan or Okla- 
homa that we are 
describing. This coun- 
try of croaking frogs 
and black mud and 
myriad flocks of wild 
fowl was so near Chi- 
cago that one night in 
October, just as far 
back as I can reach 
into the past, we sat 
on the fence and 
looked at a blur of 
illumination in the 
northern sky and 
learned that the city 
which we had not seen 
was burning up in a 
highly successful man- 
ner. 

Squeaking loads of 
grain filed by our 
place on their way to 
the elevator. any 
of the drivers wore 
army overcoats of ul- 
tra blue. 

Coming out from 
town, it was a sport- 
ive custom to gallop 
the horses, while the 
driver stood erect in 
his wagon box and let 
out staccato yelps. 
In those days the ru- 


his whisky undiluted and sent a periodical 
defi to the town marshal. 

Some of the old comrades held on to 
their blue overcoats for an incredible num- 
ber of years, but now both the comrades 
and the blue capes have been laid away, 
and the country saloon has been killed 
dead by the church women, and there is 
no bottled nourishment left anywhere ex- 
cept in the quiet cellars of the well-to-do. 

j^ was only a few ticks back on the long 
clock of eternity, and yet it was an era of 
melodeons, tin lanterns, clumsy vehicles, 
and stick candy striped with cinnamon. 


HE first lessons learned were those of 

political hatred. We studied our Nast 
cartoons before we tackled the primer. I 
know now that Samuel J. Tilden was a 
courtly old gentleman who lived in Gram- 
ercy Park, but in '76 he was a snorting 
demon with eyeballs like coals of fire. 

How our elders held to the old grud 
against Copperheads and Knights of the 
Golden Circle! The traitors attended 
church and traveled the straight and nar- 
row, but they could not cover the black- 
ness of their souls with boiled shirts. 

We believed that if the Democrats won, 
the blacks would be returned to slavery, 
the rebels would be pensioned, the earth 
would slip on its axis and the whole solar 
system would be disarranged. 

What has become of the partisan who 
wore the oilcloth uniform and carried the 
smoky torch? He is circulating a sub- 
scription list and trying to get the Chau- 
taugua back next year. 

here are the girls who wore the white 


We used to tire of quail potpie and 
long for meat from the butcher's 


Looking Back From 50, by GEORGE ADE 


dresses and rode on the decorated hay wag- 
on and squealed for Hayes and Wheeler? 
They are in session at the assembly room 
of the Carnegie Library, trying to follow 
Amy Lowell. . 

Between 1870 and 1880 I came to know 
a small town dropped down in the com- 

arative lonesomeness of the corn belt. 

at is why I find myself setting two 
pictures side by side. 

One is the town of the seventies. It was 
garnished with mud, bordered by wooden 
sidewalks and dimly marked against the 
night by coal-oil lamps. The general store 
was a congress of odors emerging from 
open crates and barrels. The front of ev- 
ery cubical house was a sealed tomb, with 
lace curtains mercifully screening the gilt 
frames and varnished monstrosities. 


GAINST this picture I set the sophisti- 
cated county seat of to-day. To begin 
with: Pavements, curbs and hard side- 
walks, because we learned twenty years 
ago that these, and not literary clubs, are 
theprimary essentials of civilized existence. 
The motor cars whiz by each summer night 
—an endless parade under the arc lights. 
The show windows and shops are exposi- 
tions of decorative art. The house shaped 
"ke a cube has grown wings and borders, 
nd has a roomy, vine-draped veranda. 
When one is looking back from fifty, no 
doubt he should mark the growth of toler- 
ance, the quadrupled interest in books and 
magazines, the slow death of political 
hatreds, the gentle evaporation of religious 
bigotry, the laudable craving to know 
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Some of the old comrades held on to their blue 
overcoats for an incredible number of years 


more about the rest 
of the world (either 
by travel or hearsay), 
the reversal of the 
verdict on higher edu- 
cation and scientific 
methods, and all those 
side-lines of evolution 
which have converted 
the simple villager in- 
to a keen little cos- 
mopolite. 

he change is there, 

and those who don't 
think so are invited to 
visit a small town and 
try to put something 
over. 

But when I motor 
past the old corners, 
the never-ending sur- 
prise is to find these 
people who camped 
out among theswamps 
a few years ago an 
led a sort of skillet 
and ax existence, now 

lacidly enjoying their 
tehon cabinets, 
cream separators, 
phonographs, tele- 
phones, tractors, 
pumping engines, 
threshers that feed 
the sheaves and stack 
the straw and meas- 
ure the grain, running 
water at the kitchen 

sink and a bathtub 

up-stairs, R. F. D. 

boxes, and wholeflocks 

of automobiles, and 
not seeming to know 
they are implicated in 

a set of miracles. 

If the boys of to-day 
are going to look down 
from their biplanes in 
1950 and pity the pio- 
neers of 1916, the 
qoen is, how far 

o we go before we 

slow up? 

In the eighties I 
came to know the in- 
land college and tasted 
the excitements of a 

. town large enough to 
have a Grand pera 

House. 

The school at which 
I served my term 
called itself a univer- 
sity, because it was 
not a college. Later 
on it became import- 
tant, but thirty years 
ago, borrowing some 
scornful descriptive 
from an Eastern edu- 
cator, it did nothing 
much except issue 
catalogues and gasp 
for breath. 

"Thesequestered col- 
lege of the eighties 
calls for a bit of look- 
ing back. We thought 
we were about six feet 
behind Yale and Har- 
vard, but we didn't 
even havea yell. The 


What has become of the partisan who wore the 
oilcloth uniform and carried the smoky torch? 


equipment was meager and, although we 
could show some first-class men in the facul- 
ty, the curriculum had not yet developed 
to the specializing stage, and we took our 
medicine from a few large bottles bearing 
stock labels. 

Student life was almost primitive. We 
lived in a dormitory and roached our hair 


. and went to "literary" meetings. We had 


no organized athletics with coaches and 
trainers and a modern gym. The clubs 
and frats in their spacious homes, the 
daily paper, the bulky “annual,” the glee 
club, dramatic clubs, May festivals, the 
university band, the student union, and 
the twenty other activities that now com- 


‘plicate an undergraduate career were all in 


the future tense. 

The photograph of the senior wearin 
the single-breasted “Prince Albert” an 
the gates ajar collar and the quilted cravat 
is like a message from another world. 


GINCE I took my degree, the young men, 
not only in colleges but also in the large 
and small towns and the cities, have been 
going keener and keener on outdoor life 
and organized sport. The young fellow 
who expects to inherit some money from 
his father finds himself out of the Thon 
if he puts in too many hours at the raths- 
keller. He tries for some sort of team if 
he has the ghost of a chance, and he must 
slam a fairly good game of tennis and be 
somewhat better than a duffer in golf. 

When an old grad takes me by the arm 
and says, “I want you to meet my kid," 
I take it for granted, in advance, that the 
youngster will be deeper in the chest and 
squarer at the shoulders and more of a 
husky in general than Dad used to be in 
the days when our principal daily exercise 
was popping corn over a gas jet. 

Here is a change (Continued on page 60) 


Sabes and Courtship 


The story of a man who applied one to the other 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS | 


FTER I had taken one good look 
at Loretta Loring, I wished that 
I had been born to the art of 
knowing womankind instead of 
born, as my friends declare I 

am, to the art of salesmanship. 
For years, since I was a mere youngster, 
I had stuck so close to business that there 
had been little chance for social diversion. 
Girls represented simply a luxury that I 
would probably investigate some day, 
when I had made a place for myself in the 
world of practical affairs, just as 1 would 
doubtless go in for expensive touring cars 
and possibly golf. I had never had any 
sisters and had never had opportunity to 
pet acquainted with girls, except by mere 

earsay. 

Yet it took only one look at Loretta 
Loring to know that my years of close ap- 


plication to making an expert salesman of" 


myself would all be for naught unless I 
could have her. While I had never had 
any experience with women, I presume I 
had acquired a subconscious habit of 
sizing-up people—regardless of race, creed 
or sex—as to character and entitlements. 
There is a theory, I believe, that every- 
thing a person ever did or thought about 
is registered in his face, where it can be 
plainly read by all who know how. I was 
absolutely certain that her face registered 
nothing except various kinds of sweetness 
and goodness. Besides, it was a face 
worth while for purely decorative reasons. 
It would have converted the humblest 
home into a House Beautiful. 

She was sitting in the row right ahead of 
me at a vaudeville show when I saw her 
for the first time. It was a poor show, as 
vaudeville performances so frequently are, 
yet she seemed to see something good in 
every act, no matter how lacking in merit. 
And she had a nice little way of talking to 
an older woman with her, whom I took to 
be her mother, as if primarily interested in 
seeing her companion enjoy everything. 

Well, without going into any more de- 
tails, I decided right there that the girl in 
front of me—I didn’t know her name then 
—would be an ideal young person to have 
around the house all the time. 

After a few moments I came to myself, 
and realized what a hopeless, absurd am- 
bition I was letting myself in on. I not 
only did not know the girl, but I did not 
even know anything about girls in general. 
When I was fifteen years old I had entered 
business and had been obliged to think 
mainly of my job from that time on. So 
far as I could recall, I had never in all my 
life held hands or had even had a confiden- 
tial chat with a pretty girl. I was aspiring 
now to a task clear out of my line. The 
probable futility of the thing depressed 
me. It was only by the merest chance, by 
noting certain persons she talked with on 
the way out of the theater, that I was able, 
later, to learn her name. 
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By Fred C. Kelly 


The next day her face kept hovering 
about me—haunting me, I believe is the 
conventional expression—when I tried to 
work. She really became a good deal of a 
nuisance to me, simply because she took 
my mind from my tasks. Yet, with my 

ciency thus impaired, I closed a couple 
of deals which my employers regarded as 
an exhibition of master salesmanship. , 

“Some salesman, you!” said one of them, 
enthusiastically patting me on the back. 

Like a flash an inspiration came to 
me. If I were such a good salesman why 
couldn't I put through the biggest deal of 
all? I would do it! Loretta Loring should 

my customer—I had learned her name 
by that time—and I would sell her myself! 

In the quiet of my little apartment that 
night I tried calmly to figure out just how 
I could apply my knowledge of salesman- 
ship to the grave matter at hand. First of 
all, I knew ] must meet my customer un- 
der favorable auspices. It is all right to 
drop in on some customers casually; but 
I have found that when there is something 
big at stake it is wise to take no chances, 
and to be introduced to your prospect by 
somebody in whom he places confidence. 
In that way you have him prejudiced in 
your favor right from the start. 


MY FIRST task, therefore, was to get 
track of somebody who knew Loretta 
Loring. I learned that she had an older 
brother and that he played golf. So I 
joined two different golf clubs to which he 

elonged and took up the game. It had 
always seemed to me that for a man who 
has leisure it would be a great deal more 
fun just to walk over pretty meadows. 
without the annoyance of having to keep 
tab on a little ball; but I studied the game 
painstakingly, just as I once studied Span- 
ish for the purpose of talking to a South 
American customer. In due course I met 
Loretta Loring's brother, but I was cau- 
tious not to let him think I cared a conti- 
nental about meeting him. I was not 
over-friendly. And, first, I had made it a 
point to ingratiate myself with one or two 
of his cronies. Through them I got what 
appeared to be just the right point of con- 
tact with him. 

He was a man who played a good game 
of golf, and took it seriously. So I made it 
a point to flatter him from time to time 
about his game. I didn't palaver over 
him, but whenever he made a particularly 
good drive, I would ask him to explain the 


exact technic. Then he would talk about 
himself, while I listened intently. q d 


way to entertain the average man is 
,to listen im. I also asked his advice] 
now and then about how to improve my 


own playing. This, also, impressed him 
with my commendable judgment in com- 
ing to exactly the right place to get my 
information. 

It required several weeks before I knew 


him well enough for him to ask me up to 
his home to a little gathering. In that way | 
I met Loretta Loring for the first time. Íf | 
a better acquaintance with her had failed | 
to confirm all that I had thought about 
her after sitting behind her at the theater, 
the joke would indubitably have been on 
me. But I found that every time I saw | 
her I was deeply impressed with the fact 
that it would be a fine thing to be thrown . 
more frequently in her company. There 
was something about her, as the saying is. 
She had a way with her. I knew that she 
was exactly what I had been wanting for a | 
number of years without knowing it. I 
intended to marry her—to sell her a con- 
signment of goods consisting of myself. 


NOW, I knew, as a matter of plain, ev- 
eryday salesmanship, that the first 
thing to do with a prospect is to interest 
him in the kind of goods one has to sell, 
before talking to him about any particu- 
lar brand. You can't sell a man a certain 
kind of typewriter if he does not feel the | 
need of any typewriter at all. 
So I fell to discussing in a casual, off- 
hand way, the general proposition of mar- 
riage I would tell about taking dinner 
with an old friend of mine who had a nice 
little wife in a nice, cozy little flat, and 
how happy they were. Everything pleas- 
ant about marriage that I could think of 
I mentioned to her. Marriage was the line 
of goods I had. to sell. But at first, mind 
you, I discussed it in a general way. Never 
a word about marriage as for either one of 
us. Gradually, though, I got myself es- 
tablished on an easy basis with her, so that 
I could talk jokingly about the time when 
she would be at the head of a household 
of her own, more modest, perhaps, than: 
the home she had grown up in, but a little 
nest of her own fashioning, in which she 
would reign supreme, and how she would 
doubtless know there greater joy and con- 
tentment than she had ever tasted before. 
Lest I frighten her with so much talk 
about the day when she should be married, 
I joked about how I would come to see her 
and her husband and sample her cooking. 
The time was not yet ripe to try to inter- 
est her in the brand of goods that I hoped 
eventually to sell her. That would have 
placed a barrier between us, whereas we 
were becoming such good chums that I 
could discuss matters with her freely, so 
long as Í did not talk shop, as you.might 
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One day she remarked that she did not 
intend to get married for a number of 
years, no matter how attractive an oppor- 
tunity might be offered to her, that she 
was young enough to wait a while, she 
thought, and was in no hurry. She was 
simply disposed to follow the feminine 
shopping habit of looking a long time be- 
fore making final selection. 

e next time I saw her I was armed 


Salesmanship and Courtship, by Fren C. KELLY 


Everything pleasant about marriage that I could think of I men- 


tioned to her. 


with some interesting facts I had obtained 
from a friend of mine who is an insurance 
agent. These facts dealt with the marry- 
ing ages of women in various states, and 
showed that the average bride is surpris- 
ingly young. In other words, the woman 
who does not marry before she is twenty- 
five, stands an astonishingly big chance of 
not Mani at all. I told he that out. of 
every six girls of twenty-five who refused 
a proposal, only one, on the average, ever 
received a second offer of marriage. Of 
course, I presented these figures in a jok- 
ingway. Thus they served the double pur- 


pose of giving the impression that I had 
a good sense of humor, and also of setting 
her to thinking. 

All through my courtship, or selling 
campaign, whichever you want to call it, 
I employed a scheme on which I had 
learned to place especial value in many 
years previous. That is, to talk to a per- 
son about his hobbies. Loretta Loring 
was interested in doing water-colors of 
landscapes. I read up on landscape paint- 
ing. In this way I could hold her interest 
by the hour, and could compliment her on 
pieces of work she had done without be- 


Marriage was the line of goods I had to sell 


ing accused of mere flattery. She had the 
impression that I knew what I was talk- 
ing about. 

us things went on, and I got my at- 
tractive young prospect unconsciously in 
a receptive mood for the goods I wished 
to market—that is, myself. Now, if I were 
trying to sell a man a typewriter I would 
have to convince him first that a type- 
writer would be useful in his business; 
then, that our make of typewriter is better 
than some other that he might buy; that 
it is worth the price asked, and, further- 
more, that he (Continued on page 64) 


Pluck 


A Story of Courage and Love 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


HE moment she entered the din- 

ing-room she knew she was incor- 

rectly dressed. But the head 

waiter had shot ahead of her at 

her first inquiry for the Bartlett 
party, and she had reached the table, and 
was being introduced to the dozen or so 
men and girls gathered around it, before 
she had a chance to consider-retreat. Ex- 
cept for Fairlee Ormsbee, whom she knew 
but slightly, the party consisted of stran- 
gers to Edna. As she bowed and smiled, 
and repeated a few of their names before 
taking the chair waiting for her, she was 
aware that the women were scrutinizing 
her from head to toe. The men, too, for 
that matter. 

She saw the big one, in the dark gray 
flannel shirt, glance down at the rhine- 
stone and onyx buckles on her satin slip- 

ers. They were inappropriate, of course. 

ut there had been no one to instruct her. 
Also, the afternoon gown she had finally 
decided upon as her safest choice was dis- 
tinctly out of place. It was simple enough, 
—-ong, transparent sleeves, a V-shaped 
neck,—but the girls were dressed in rakish 
flannel shirts and wore mannish ties. Oh, 
if only Nina had been there to tell her 
what to wear! She could hardly converse, 
her mistake troubled her so keenly. 

This was the fourth season that this par- 
ticular group of men and girls had man- 
aged to meet together, here in the heart of 
the snow-covered mountains, for a week of 
winter sports over "the twenty-second.” 
A summer hotel opened for the entire 
month of February to accommodate such 
enthusiasts. Instead of tennis rackets, 
and golf clubs, and mountain staffs, its 
halls and verandas were filled with skis, 
skates, snowshoes and toboggans. It was 
through her friendship with Nina Borst 
that Edna Miller found herself one of the 
Bartlett party this year. Nina was a char- 
ter member, and an enthusiastic one, too. 

It was last summer when Nina had 
been describing the delights of the win- 
ter woods to Edna Miller, who was con- 
valescing from one of her frequent opera- 
tions, detailing to her the peculiar joy 
there was in skimming over the tops of 
barbed wire fences on snowshoes, nosing 
about the alders on the level of last year's 
birds' nests, following luring trails—when 
sometimes one had to glance down on the 
trunks of the trees, instead of up, to find 
the blaze—that the frail little invalid's 
eyes had lit all up, and she had exclaimed, 
“Oh, couldn't you take me along, Nina? 
I adore snowshoeing, and this new doctor 
says that exercise is the best thing in the 
world for me." 

“Of course! Why not?" said good- 
hearted, impulsive Nina Borst. Last year 
Ollie Bartlett herself was recovering from 
an appendix operation, and wasn’t allowed 
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to climb anything stiffer than a rolling 
cow pasture. Two operations wouldn’t 
have kept Ollie from her yearly glimpse of 
Washington covered With snow, that she 
ot from the carriage road on the way 
from the station to the hotel. Everybody 
did as he pleased in the Bartlett party. 
Edna could paddle about the fields and 
over the brooks by herself—and with her, 
Nina. Of course she couldn’t do any of 
the real tramps. The men hated to be de- 
layed on a climb by someone who wasn’t 
in climbing condition. 
“ But I shall be there to say ‘when’ to 
you," Nina assured her. 


UT she wasn't! She wasn't there to 
say "when," nor “how,” nor “which.” 
She was in southern California, daily 
racticing the Australian crawl in warm 
acific waters, instead of in the heart of 
the White Mountains, saving Edna Miller 
from horrible mistakes, such as rhinestone 
buckles on high satin slippers, and glimpse 
of pearls on a V-shaped. it of bare neck. 
Nina Borst was as irresponsible as she 
was good-hearted. The fact probably was 
that not once since the exciting invitation 
to spend three months in California had 
reached her had she thought of Edna Mil- 
ler and the snowshoeing party. If she had, 
she had apparently dismissed it with the 
conclusion that Edna would not consider 
joining the snowshoers without her. It 
was way back in October that she had 
asked Ollie Bartlett, official chaperon and 
manager of the party, to write and ask 
Edna Miller—" a little kid friend of mine 
I want to bring along in my pocket," she 
had explained. 

“And so, naturally, I did as I was told," 
announced Ollie Bartlett, remonstrating 
with the other half-dozen Amazonian 
creatures gathered in her room, two or 
three hours after Edna Miller had made 
her first appearance in light gray chiffon 
cloth, “ and here she is— pearls, rhinestones 
and all.”?/ 

The others laughed. 

* Nina hasn't got any more sense than 
to do a thing like that," announced one 
of the brawniest of the young oxen. 
"Did you see the expression on Bord 
Mathewson's face after dinner, before the 
fire there, when Miss Miller was explainin 
to us how she adored snowshoeing, an 
how much of it she had been doing this 
winter in the pasture back of her house? 
Bord was slumped down, as usual, in one 
of those old office arm chairs, with his 
pipe in his mouth, and apparently reading 
the paper. But when she announced that 
she thought that snowshoe tracks on 
freshly fallen snow were as pretty as lace, 
he looked just sick! He glanced up a mo- 
ment, caught me looking at him, and gave 
me a big, slow wink." 


“Oh, Nina makes me tired,” took u 
Fairlee Ormsbee, “depositing her invalids 
on us! Why, when I saw this Edna Mil- 
ler two years ago, it was at a hotel, and 
she was done up in a pink worsted shawl 
and was being wheeled around in a chair 
by a trained nurse. If she had any sense 
at all, she'd know she would be out of 
place here.” 

But Fairlee Ormsbee had not seen what 
hopes and aspirations had n con- 
cealed beneath that pink worsted shawl. 
Always, as Edna Miller had been con- 
eang from her various operations, 
bolstered up in bed by her window, or half- 
reclined in a rocking chair on a hotel 
veranda, it was the passing girl with the 
tennis racket, or golf clubs—low-heeled, 
white-footed, lean, sleek, tanned and 
weathered—the girl who could sail a boat, 
ride a horse, run a car, whom Edna envied, 
and longed in the secret of her heart to be- 
come. 

There was a dream that sometimes 
visited her in her deep sleep which intoxi- 
cated her for days afterward. In it she 
could feel her body thrill with vitality, as 
she swam, with strong and vigorous stroke 
through cold waters, or ran like an ante- 
lope over vast spaces, or performed with 
marvelous skill with tennis racket, golf 
club, paddle or oar. When the last doctor 
had said there was no reason why she 
might not some day partake of sports with 
other girls, it was, to her, promise of the 
fulfillment of her dream. She decided not 
to allow Nina's absence to rob her of the 
golden opporeunity of joining a party of 
winter mountain-climbers. All winter she 
had been snowshoeing an afternoon or so 
a week in preparation for this great event. 
She felt herself quite an adept at it. She 
had been taking skating lessons, too! 

But after she closed her bedroom door 
that first night and locked it, she walked 
over to the bureau and stood gazing at 
herself in the mirror. 

“Too bad!” she whispered. “Too bad!” 

She had spent weeks in providing her- 
self with proper sporting paraphernalia, 
her trunk was filed with outfits. She 
snatched off the offending pearls and cast 
them aside, then tossed her head defiantly. 

“But I'll show them in the marning 
she exclaimed. 


TEN minutes later the gray dress lay 
upon the bed, and Edna Miller, standing 
on a chair in front of the bureau, was gaz- 
ing at the reflection of a plaid-skirted little 
figure wearing a bright green coat, known 
as a sport-coat in the department store 
where she bought it—very jaunty, with 
enormous white enamel buttons; and on 
her head there was a gay little cap to 
match, with a tassel at the end of a Nene 
worsted cord. A fluffy halo of brown hair 
framed her face. 

“I guess I'll do now,” she reflected with 
satisfaction and, hopping down from the 
chair, she added, «p f show that big fel- 
low in the gray flannel shirt that he can’t 
wink at me again." 

That was funny, of course. The fellow 
in the gray flannel shirt was Bord Math- 
ewson, and everyone knew how intolerant 
he was of anything weak, frail or effemi- 
nate. He wasn't intentionally scornful. He 
was a man of generous qualities—'' the 
salt of the earth" his friends called him. 
He was a big, massive fellow, who never 
got tired or cold or hungry, when other 

uman creatures did. 
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Even his clumsy fingers were shaking. He held one 
hand up for her to see, then shrugged and smiled 


He had done a good deal of serious 
climbing in Switzerland at one time, and 
a dozen years ago he was one of a party 
of explorers in arctic regions. The women 
in the Bartlett party considered his con- 
descension in joining them every year a 
marked compliment to their prowess. 
Every one of them was eager to prove her- 
self worthy of following in the trail that 


Bord Mathewson broke for them over 
what to him must have been toy moun- 
tains. For he always broke trail for the 
Bartlett party when he was one of them in 
a day’s tramp. He wasn’t always one of 
them, however. Even with such proficient 
snowshoers as Ollie Bartlett, Fairlee Orms- 
bee and Nina Borst, Bord Mathewson and 
one of the more experienced of the men 


usually went of by themselves to climb 
wea f real, they said. 

When Edna came down-stairs in the 
morning, she found that the women were 
dressed in'mannish Oxford coats and knick- 
erbockers to match—not bloomers, but 
frankly and undisguisedly knickerbockers, 
made of rough, tweedy stuff of nondescript 
color, buttoned (Continued on page 67) 


“P, D? and “J. O^ 


Personal stories and business wisdom of the two Armours 


From interviews with J. Ogden Armour, and from unpublished 
letters and records of his father, P. D. Armour 


N THE flurried week before last Labor 
Day, when a nation-wide railway 
strike seemed just around the corner, 
an avalanche of messages rolled in on 
the telegraph companies. Business 
firms were stampeding to the wires with 
emergency instructions to their branch 
houses and agents. If a traffic tie-up 
came, chaos would come with it. — 
One organization had a superlative in- 
terest in the situation. Much of its half- 
billion-dollar annual business was in per- 
ishable foodstuffs; hundreds of tons were 
in transit or temporary storage. Freight 
stagnation meant a mighty loss, the ex- 
tent of which would be determined by the 
agility of its men afield, by the wits of 
nearly four hundred branch house man- 
agers. 
in this crisis there went out from the 
company’s main office in Chicago to each 
branch house a single message. It filled 
erhaps a line and a half on the telegraph 
Blank and read like this: 


In event of a strike we expect every 
man to use his own judgment. 


No instance could be more typical of 
the way in which J. Ogden Armour han- 
dles his forty thousand employees. This 
quiet, thoughtful-eyed industrial leader, 
just turned fifty-three, is applyin a hand- 
made business gospel to the twelve com- 
panies he controls, applying it in a manner 
so divested of show that few people be- 
yond his own organization know anything 
about it. In its last analysis the Armour 
creed runs: 

“ Big men are only little men given a 
fair chance to groto." T 

Practically every officer, every superin- 
tendent, every foreman, in all the Armour 
industries to-day has come up from the 
bottom. They were the clerks, the stenog- 
raphers, the office boys, of yesterday. 

his was one of the first facts I learned 
on visiting the Chicago stockyards. It 
gave me a vision. To find out the striking 
ways in which these men had won their 
way up—their flashes of genius—their in- 
genuity in crises—what a human docu- 
ment it would make! 

So I singled out these lieutenants, man 
after man, and asked of those who knew 
them best: 
spun what did he do to earn his place?” 
*Do? Why, he studied the business 
and worked with all his might." 

* But I mean, what unusual things did 
he do to attract attention?" 

-And all my answers melted into one re- 
rain: 

“He didn't do unusual things. He did 
the usual things better." 

So I came to see that these men who are 
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to-day directing one of the greatest enter- 
prises of American industry had not come 
to the places they occupy through genius 
— unless genius be the willingness to work 
a little longer, a little harder, a little more 
thoroughly than one’s fellows. There had 
been no fireworks with their ascension. 
Only two or three had ever done anything 
sufficiently spectacular to become a mat- 
ter of record or memory. In a group 
sketch taken twenty years ago you would 
not be able to pick out a single one of them 
from that fellow beside him who is still a 
clerk; Bertillon would have said the main 
difference was a matter of finger prints. 
Qus by an extra pound of push, an extra 

our of persistence, they had come up the 
ladder, rung by rung, expanding in power 
to meet each new responsibility. 


US, in the end, I found the answer I 

sought—notin the big, busy stockyards 

of Chicago, but in a plainly furnished office 

midway in a La Salle Street skyscraper. 

I found the answer in the business gospel 
of J Ogden Armour. 

‘My men?” he smiled, that first af- 
ternoon. “Why, they developed them- 
selves. I gave them a free rope and a long 
one. If they were too small for their jobs 
they got tangled up in the rope and it 
tripped them. If they were too big, they 
fashioned the rope into a ladder and 
climbed higher." 

Mr. Armour had seemed tired when I 
came in, and the slant sunlight showed 
wrinkles in the forehead below the thin 
dark hair. But as he began to speak of his 
men his brown eyes glowed and his voice 
came soft and vibrante 

“If I don't trust a man I don't give him 
responsibility," he went on. “If I do trust 
him I let him alone. I want my men to 
think for themselves. I want them to come 
to me with a decision, not for a decision. 
I expect them to handle their jobs as they 
see fit, knowing that they will have to 
answer to me only for results... . Our 
superintendents and foremen deal with 
the men under them in the same spirit." 

And so we came to speak of his own re- 
sponsibility— my job,” as he called it, a 
little proudly. His voice grew low as he 
mentioned—almost as if he had forgotten 
I was there—the obligation he felt in the 
administration of his wealth and the busi- 
ness he had inherited from his father, 
Philip Danforth Armour, the great pioneer 

acker. It was an obligation to the up- 
leen of the Armour name, of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, the Armour Mis- 
sion; an obligation, as the farmer’s great- 
est customer, to the country’s commerce; 
but, more than all, an obligation to the 
men down at the stockyards, so many of 


om had worked for his father before 
im. 

“Do you think I would work here nine 
hours a day and carry the burden of this 
business the other fifteen, for the sake of a 
few more dollars?" he demanded, turning 
on me suddenly, as if I had raised the ques- 
tion. ‘Never! The money would not be 
worth it! There are other ways in which 
I could make it more easily, with less criti- 
cism." 

Isaid nothing, and he went on, his voice 
suddenly swelling, and his eyes staring 
straight at a spot of sunlight on the oppo- 
site wall. 

' “I do it because I have to do it. I do it 
because I love my men and because my 
job is the biggest thing I know." 

I left the packer sitting very much as I 
had found him, and came down into La 
Salle Street. Lights were flaring on, and 
a newsboy was shouting, "Sox win first 
game!” 

Three men came out of a cigar store, 
laughing, and brushed against me. I kept 
thinking of the man T had just left up- 
stairs, and the impression that beat hard- 
s within my brain was the humanness of 

im. 

Emerson declared that an institution is 
the lengthened shadow of one man. The 
Armour institution is the lengthened shad- 
ow of two men—Philip D., the founder, 
and J. Ogden, the present head. It is the 
only business of comparable size in Amer- 
ica of which not a single share of stock is 
held outside of one family. This circum- 
stance gives to it a clan, a tribal spirit, and 
makes things otherwise impossible a mat- 
ter of course. 


J OGDEN ARMOUR is strikingly like 
e his father in some respects, striking] 
different in others. Physically, he reminds 
onelittle of the big, blustering, barrel-built, 
sandy-haired founder of the house. There 
is less splash to the son's current; he shuns 
publicity, and is modest to a point ap- 
proaching timidity. “P. D." was the pio- 
neer; “‘ J. O.” is the developer. An eternal 
optimist, he is always ready to take the 
thousand-to-one shot. Like most men of 
imagination, his dreams are as real to him 
as his deeds. "Whenever I have planned 
too far ahead,” he said once, “the country 
has grown up to help meout of my scrape." 

e side of the son's nature that most 
closely tallies with the father's is the side 
that touches the men in his employ. 

“I suppose Phil Armour gave away five 
million dollars that were never heard of," 
one of the elder packer's intimate associ- 
ates told me. ‘‘Every morning he would 
put one hundred dollars on the desk in 
front of him, and he seldom took ten dol- 
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lars home at night. The suits of clothes 
he gave his men would cover every floor in 
every building in these plants. Day or 
night, wherever he might be, he never 
turned a deaf ear to an Armour man in 
distress—or to few other men, for that 
matter." 

I do not know whether J. Ogden Ar- 
mour has given away five million dollars 
that were never heard of. But I talked 
with enough of his men to find out that he 
has given away a great amount of money, 
and an even more valuable amount of 
himself. 

“J. O." was entertaining a visitor one 
day when word was brought to him that 
one of his employees was involved in some 
trouble. He gave a few quick orders to 
cover the case. *Good heavens, Mr. Ar- 
mour!” expostulated the visitor. ‘Do 
you run your business on sentiment?" 

“My friend,” replied the packer, wheel- 
ing around in his qui. 

“T never could run it 
, on anything else." 

Sometimes Mr. Ar- 
mour stretches his sense 
of responsibility to his 
men to a point that 
makes his advisers 
shake their heads. 
About fifteen years ago 
asoap salesman named 
love became ill with 
tuberculosis after hav- 
ing worked for the com- 
pany only eighteen 
months. In his short 
stretch of service he 
had never earned more 
than twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, nor had he 
ever accomplished any- 
thing to draw the spot- 
light. Before the re- 

rt of the illness came 
in, “J. O." had never 
heard of him. 

"Send him out West 
» a sanitarium!" was 
Mr. Armour's first or- 

er. 

From sanitarium to 
saitarium, from resort 
t resort, the salesman 
ws taken, in an ever- 
Íxtuating fight against 
te disease. His salary 
ontinued as usual, and 
al his medical and 
traveling expenses were 
paid personally by Mr. 
r r. It was a los- 
ing battle; in the end 
the man died—after 
thirteen years. 

More than once in 
this time the sugges- 
tion was made to “J. 
0.” that he had done 
all that could possibly 
be expected of him. 

"Someone's got to take care of the man,” 
he always replied. 

“J.O.” takes an intimate interest in the 
daily life of his men away from the office. 
Subordinates in other cities do not escape 
him. He knows just how many children 
most of his branch managers have, where 
they are being educated and how they are 
getting along. 

is memory is prodigious. He asks 


in this article. 
expression. 


questions continuously and seems to re- 
tain everything he hears. 

When his men go on the pension roll 
on account of illness or old age, it often 
happens that their pensions are not large 
enough to pay ai bills or other ex- 
tra expenses and support their families 
in comfort. In such cases “J. O." makes 
up a plentiful balance from his personal 
account—and there is only the instinct of 
the men to tell them whence comes the 
surplus. Usually when Mr. Armour hears 
of a new baby arriving in the family of one 
of his employees, hereplenishes the father's 
pocok with a suitably sized check. 

ncidentally, he has had more youngsters 
named after him than falls often to the lot 
of a Presidential candidate. 

There is one expression of the packer's 
sentiment that sometimes draws protests 
from his subordinates. Employees whose 
usefulness is dimmed by old age are fre- 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 


BUSINESS GENIUSES THIS COUNTRY 


EVER PRODUCED 


you will enjoy the wonderful stories of P. D. Armour told 


uently kept in positions of some respon- 
Bbl, They do not wish to be ferred: 
they want to stand by the ship and watch 
it drive ahead; and “J. O.” respects their 
wishes. 

“Jake died yesterday,” one of his fore- 
men may mention casually, as Mr. Ar- 
mour is making his rounds of the plants. 

“Did he leave a family?" will be the 
packer's first question, and his second, 


One of his gifts was a marvelous power of 
One day he said to a lank youth in his employ, 
“I suppose you could run over to the Northwestern station 
faster than any other man in the office, but the Lord only 
knows what you'd do after you got over there." 


“ Now, wouldn't it be a good plan to pay 


his funeral expenses?" 

The Armour Pension Fund, one of “J. 
O.’s” pet projects, was established in 1911. 
All office employees contribute three per 
cent of their annual salary. At the age of 
fifty-seven, any man who has worked for 
the company twenty years or over may 
retire and draw for the rest of his life a per- 
centage of his salary at retirement equal 
to double his years of service. In other 
words, a man retiring after working forty 
years would continue to receive eighty per 
cent of the salary he drew in his last year 
of employment. If physically disabled, 
employees may retire after fifteen years. 
The complete pension system covers man 
contingencies, including suitable provi- 
sion for widows and children of dead em- 
ployees. In addition, Mr. Armour has en- 
dowed a “‘Service Roll” for day laborers, 
which provides a pension without pay- 
ments from them. 

His father's facility 
for getting the view- 
point of his men is very 
manifest in Mr. Ar- 
mour. One morning a 
stockyard employee 
complained that he had 
gone to the cashier for 
an advance on his week- 
ly pay and had been re- 
fused. Mr. Armour sent 
for the cashier at once. 

"Look here!" an- 
nounced 4i O." indig- 
nantly. “This man has 
worked for us faithfully 
for ten years, and the 
first time he makes a 
draft on his pay enve- 
lope in advance, you 
turn him down. Now, 
I appreciate that you 
have to have some sys- 
tem inside, but you have 
a little judgment as well. 
I feel that any man in 
my employ is entitled 
to his pay as soon as he 
has earned it, and I only 
wish that it were feas- 
ible for us to pay every 
man every night.” 

The veas thought- 
fulness is not bounded 
by his own organiza- 
tion; it stretches out 
instinctively to all peo- 
ple with whom he comes 
in contact. I was talk- 
ing with him one after- 
noon when the head of 
the leather company 
telephoned that a new 
tannery had just been 
acquired in Canada. 

“Will you be able to 
keep the old help?" was 
one of Mr. Armour's 
first questions. 

Sometimes, when a man prominent in 
[usse life has visited the plant, “J. O.” 

as been asked if he wished to see him. 
“Do I have to see him?" he will say. 
“Will it do any good? You know I'm 
busy to-day." Yet an hour later he would 
be seen chatting with a policeman on the 
street, or halting for ten or fifteen minutes 
to discuss with some old employee the 
state of his family's health. 
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The most pretentious, as it is the most 
widely known of Mr. Armour’s charities, 
is the Armour Institute of Technology, 
which was founded by his father. The 
institute had a picturesque birth. In the 
Old Plymouth Church one Sunday morn- 
ing Dre Frank W. Gunsaulus preached on 
the subject: “What I would do with a 
Million Dollars." Philip D. Armour lis- 
tened intently as the clergyman unfolded 
his vision of affording technical education 
to boys who were too poor to attend the 
regular technical colleges, and described 
the kind of institution he would build. 


A THE clergyman left the pulpit after 
the service, feeling somehow that he 
had missed the mark, he saw the stocky 
and impressive figure of the packerstanding 
by the window in an adjoining room. Mr. 
Armour wheeled and faced Doctor Gun- 
saulus. . 

“I listened to your sermon; I believe 
you meant it; I know you are an honest 
man!" he exclaimed. "If you will give 
Ius time to such an institution as you 

ave outlined, I will give you the money." 
And before the bewildered clergyman 
could express his thanks, the packer had 
walked briskly out and down the aisle. 

J. Ogden Armour contributes more than 
one hundred thousand dollars a year to 
the institute, besides meeting any emer- 

ency demands that may arise. Doctor 
Ginas telephoned to him one day last 
fall that he needed a half-million dollars, 
and he hung up the receiver with the 

romise of the money ringing in his ears. 
This was as much formality as is usually 
attached to one of Mr. ensues gifts. 

* Doctor Gunsaulus, what 
kind of political economy 
are you teaching down at 
the institute?" Mr. Armour 
asked on another occasion, 
and before the president 
could reply he went on: 

“Tf I ever felt, Doctor 
Gunsaulus, that you han- 
dled political economy there 
in a way to favor big corpo- 
rations on account of any- 
thing I may have done for 
the institute, I should con- 
sider it a reflection on my 
character. 

“If, the truth were >to 
make my business impossi- 
ble—or the business of any 
other corporation—I should 
still want the truth taught. 
I would no more think of 
tampering with the truth than I would 
think of tampering with the theory of the 
thermo-dynamics to make it fit the pace of 
some old boiler down in my engine-room." 

Next to the institute, “J. O.” takes the 
liveliest interest in the new gymnasium he 
has built for his office men, at a cost of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. All the em- 
ployees are given one hour a week durin; 
office hours for gymnasium work, provide 
they will take an hour a week of their own 
time for the same purpose. The gymna- 
sium is in charge of one of the best in- 
structors in the Middle West, who ar- 
ranges special exercises for the elimination 
of individual weaknesses. 

Chicago folk still cherish the picture 
of Phil Armour standing in front of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank in the 
panic of ’93 and pleading with the wild- 


ities 


Got Ahead—and Why." 
Mr. Armour's own stories of some of his 
men—together with his ideas of the qual- 


eyed depositors not to withdraw their sav- 
ings, lest they should lose their interest as 
well as imperil the bank. “Go down to my 
office," he cried, “and get your money—if 
you must have it!” 

P. D.-Armour built a considerable rec- 
ord of financial salvage; he.was always 
ready to come to the aid of business firms 
—including rivals—when crises arose. In 
the late summer of 1914 J. Ogden Armour 
was given as great an opportunity for 
service as his father had been given more 
than twenty years before. 

When the European war broke out, 
shaking the American financial structure, 
the New York Stock Exchange closed its 
doors, with the Cotton Exchange a close 
second. Forthwith, there developed in 
Chicago a strong agitation to close the 
Board of Trade, lest grain should be in- 
volved in the financial freno 

When Mr. Armour heard of the pro- 
posal he declared: 

“The Board of Trade must not close! 
We will keep it going at any cost!" And 
immediately he gave orders tliat any sta- 
ble firm whose solvency was threatened 
by inability to realize at once on its assets 
should be pulled through by loans from 
his own treasury. 

On the very day that war was declared, 
when the whole grain trade was fluttering 
with fear of wild fluctuations at the mar- 
ket opening, Mr. Armour offered to throw 
a goodly amount of his own wheat on the 


market to satisfy any panic-stricken kein . 
the 


ers. As the results of these two steps, 
free movement of grain was never ham- 
pered for a moment, nor was there a sin- 
gle failure in the whole trade. 


An Article by J. Ogden 
Armour Next Month 


T WILL be entitled ““Armour Men Who 
It contains 


that make for success in business. 


I have said that the Armour institution 
is the lengthened shadow of two men. The 
spirit of some living men I have met is 
not so manifest in their organizations as 
is the spirit of P. D. Armour, the dead pio- 
neer, in the business he built up. The sen- 
timent that welds theorganization together 
is almost as much a heritage of the father 
as a product of the son's kindly creed. 


HEN one of the old Armour men 

wants to prove a point, to suggest the 
best way of bridging a gulf, he is more than 
likely to tell some story, or quote a bit of 
business wisdom which the great packer 
left as a legacy to the institution. 

“P. D." knew human nature. He knew 
what people would do under average con- 
ditions; he knew what the rank and file of 
his own men were interested in. His was a 


democracy triumphant. And with all his | 
simplicity and humanness, he towered 
above the men around him as the law. 
giver of Sinai stood out over the people on | 
the slopes below. 
“Phil Armour was a human dynamo,” | 
one of his old associates told me. “There 
was something electrical about the way, he 
would hand a man a paper or give him an 
order—something that thrilled the man 
through and through, and made him want | 
to do the thing as quickly as possible, yet : 
at the same time better than it had ever 
been done before. Whenever I stepped in- | 
to the old La Salle Street building I could | 
always tell instantly if Mr. Armour had | 
arrived. The very air was vital with his | 
presence." | 
“P, D." was a crowder, a pusher. He - 
recognized that procrastination was prev. - 
alent in the human family, and that the | 
man who got in first was the man who | 
won. Quick judgment plus quick action, 
was his formula for success. “Jump in 
while the other fellow is hitching is pants 
up and drawing a full breath," he would , 
say. He got down to work an hour earlier | 
than any competitor; he made hay before | 


sunrise. 

“Impossible?” he once cried to Dave 
Simpson, his picturesque purchasing agent. 
* Why, man, nothing in the world is im- 
possible!” 


GIMPSON, who knew more people by 
their first name than any other man in 
Chicago, and used to ride around the city 
in a little yellow phaeton making his pur- 
chases, had drawn the exclamation by 
declaring the absurdity of “Pe D.’s” plan 
to build a giant new beef 
house from the ashes of No. 
2 m thirty days. But the 
beef house was built! 

The most spectacular of 
the elder Armour’s triumphs 
against time, circumstance 
and the machinations of 
man was his shattering of 
the attempted wheat corner 
in the market of 93. At that 
time Mr. Armour was han- 
dling the grain end of his 
business himself. On ac- 
count of the panic, cash 
grain in Minneapolis and 
other Northwestern. grain 
centers was selling at such 
preat discounts under the 

hicago May future that a 
tremendous profit lay in 
buying the up-country grain 
and selling the Chicago May against it. 
Mr. Armour bought several million bush- 
els in the Northwestern market. — 

At the same time a rival combination 
bought up all the cash grain in the Chica. 
market and refused to move it out. The 
law required all grain to be kept in regis- 
tered elevators. This piece of strategy by 
the combine did not leave elevator room 
in Chicago for Armour to move his North- 
western wheat down for delivery. The 
combination smiled, expecting to crush 
him to the wall and establish a corner. 

With sixteen hundred cars of wheat 
waiting on the C. M. & St. Paul Railway, 
three hundred boatloads frozen into the 
ice of Lake Michigan, and no elevator 
room in Chicago, Phil Armour suddenly 
discovered that he was up against the 
crisis of his life. (Continued on page 80) 


oon ape NN J. Ogden Armour—Who Says: 


“TF I don’t trust a man I don't give him responsi- 
bility. If I do trust him I let him alone. I want my 
men to think for themselves. I want them to come 
to me with a decision, not for a decision. I expect 
them to handle their jobs as they see fit, knowing 


that they will have to answer to me only for results." 
This photograph of Mr. Armour has unusual in- 
terest because it 1s the first he has had taken in six- 
teen years. It was made especially for THE AMERI- 

CAN MAGAZINE a few weeks ago. 
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A. B. Frost—the Dean of Illustrators 


No ONE of the large and brilliant group of illus- 
trators in America is more loved than A. B. Frost. 
He is not only one of the greatest, but also the most 


modest of artists. In sending us his wonderful pic- 
tures which add so much to the joy of George Ade's 
“Looking Back from Fifty," on page 7, he wrote: 
*'Thank you for sending Mr. Ade's story to me; it is 
fine. Ihope you will like the drawings. I remember 
very clearly all the old things Mr. Ade writes about— 
and I have done my best to make them true." Such 
18 


modesty is as refreshing to the soul as it is unusual! 

Mr. Frost is now in his sixty-seventh year—defying 
all of Doctor Osler's laws—for never has he done 
greater work than right now. He is a self-taught 
artist, never having attended any art school. He has 
exhibited in Paris, but he has always remained typi- 
cally American—perhaps the most typically Ameri- 
can illustrator this country has ever produced. 
Certainly no one has ever added more to the joy of 
American life than this great-hearted man. 


À tense and human situation arises in this 
story. Put yourself in Mayhew's place. 


What would you have done? 


Did Stevens do right? "Think it over. 


'The Acid Test 


By Myra Sawhill 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


ILAS STEVENS walked briskly in- 
to the directors’ room of the bia- 
mond Bank. He was late, and 
grouped patiently around the 
great oak table he found Peter 


Grimes, president of the bank, Wilkins, 


its attorney, and several directors, all men 

of importance in the city that had grown 

up around the great steel mills of which 

Stevens was general manager. 

"How about the cash to meet our pay 
roll to-magsow and those checks for the 
new construction work?" Stevens asked, 
seating himself with the easy confidence of 
the man without whom things do not cus- 
tomarily begin. 

“We have it," Grimes answered. The 
deference of the shrewd little man for the 
sill shrewder big one showed plainly in his 
voice. 

Stevens nodded satisfaction. A man of 
fifty or thereabouts, iron-gray, large and 
compact of build, stern and quiet of as- 

; his face was saved from relentlessness 

y a broad, humorous mouth and a twin- 
kle that, lurking far down in his keen.gray 
eyes, flashed understandingly to the sur- 

` face on occasion. ` 

He glanced up sharply as a hesitating 
knock followed by a firmer one rattled the 

* unsteady panel of frosted glass in the up- 
per. portion of the door. The door itself 
swung open almost immediately to admit 
Preston Ma hew, the cashier. 

Mayhew had not been summoned. He 
had no known business in the directors’ 
room at this time. It was distinctly an in- 
trusion. Nevertheless he closed the door 
behind him and walked over to the di- 
rectors’ table. His face wore a strained, 
spent look that caught the attention of 
every man in the room. 

"What's up?" Grimes sharply voiced 
the apprehension that had flashed into 
everyone's mind. 

} apa did not reply at once. He 
looked into the faces intently watching 
him and apparently found it hard to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he began at length, 
calmly, but with obvious effort, “you— 
you will need—one hundred thousand dol- 
lars—in cash before noon to-morrow.” 

Quick exclamations, angry or amazed, 
greeted this most unwelcome statement. 

"What are you talking about?" Knowl- 
ton, one of the directors demanded. 

Mayhew placed a hand that shook vis- 
blyon the back of a vacant chair near him. 

"A two-weeks pay roll for the mills 
ind checks for improvements just com- 
pleted—"' he began. f 

“Currency to meet all that was sent out 
from the city yesterday,” Grimes cut in. 
"It's in the vault!” 


“It was, yesterday,” Mayhew admitted 
slowly, ‘“but—” 

** Yesterday!” Grimes shrieked, half ris- 
ing from his chair. "Do you mean—" 

ayhew nodded slowly. The effect was 
instantaneous, electrical 

Knowlton sprang to his feet. Grimes’s 
face was pallid, his hands shook uncon- 
trollably. Alone of all the men around the 
big oak table Silas Stevens sat quiet and 
self-controlled. ; 

“Who did it?" the voice of Wilkins, the 
attorney, boomed out above the general 
confusion. Instantly everyone was quiet; 
E Pye was turned to Preston Mayhew. 

cashier’s face was gray. His flips 
were drawn close together in a thin, firm 
line as though he were suffering intense 


pain. For along moment he did not speak; . 


it seemed as though he could not. He 
moistened his white lips slightly. 

“T did," he said finally, hoarsely but 
distinctly. . 

No one spoke; no one moved; paralyzed, 
they stared unbelievingly at the man who 
stood there saying these astounding, in- 
credible words. Not a man present but 
would have staked almost any sum on 
Mayhew’s impeccable honesty. More 
than once had most of them found them- 
selves at loggerheads with the unaccom- 
modating limits of his disconcerting con- 
science. More than once had they railed 
against his scrupulous sense of honor, and 
called it finical and out of date. 

“You! Turn that money over in dou- 
ble-quick time or you'll be in jail in half 
an hour!" Grimes broke the stunned si- 
lence in a burst of rage. 


AYHEW took his hand from the back 

of the chair; he no longer needed its 
support. It had been hard for him to loose 
the storm, but now that it was upon him 
he was ready. 

“Not quite so fast, Grimes," He spoke 
evenly, calmly, as if conscious that his 
strength was equal to the crisis. ‘The 
money is in a safe place; you will never 
find it. Send me to prison—” 

* We certainly will, Mayhew," Wilkins 
interrupted grimly. 

“In ten years fü be out again and one 
hundred thousand dollars to the good." 

The room rocked with the storm of furi- 
ous comment this brought forth. 

* Wait a minute," Mayhew raised his 
voice. ''If you agree not to prosecute me, 

ive me a signed agreement to that effect, 
Ion return fifty thousand of the missing 
money to-morrow morning." 

Monstrous, beyond credence, the scheme 
was diabolically effective. The man held 
them by the throat. 


‘There was no s tion of weakness or 
villainy about Mayhew. There was, in- 
stead, an unmistakable air of rectitude, 
even of glorious achievement, such an air 
as a man may have who is dying for a 
cause. 

“What’s back of this?” Silas Stevens's 
deep voice broke in upon the tense stillness 
of the small room. 


MAYHEW met his eyes steadily, and 
the two men gazed at each other for a 
long moment in silence. Between them 
there had long been a bond of mutual 
respect, a sincere liking, which neither had 
been at any pains to analyze, but whose 
poten each man acknowledged to him- 
self. 

Still looking at Silas Stevens directly, 
Mayhew finally spoke: 

“I was twenty-three when I came into 
this bank at a salary of sixty dollars, as 
much, doubtless, as any boy just out of col- 
lege is worth. That is seventeen years ago, 
and I am now getting fifteen hundred. 
During the last ten years I have been 
worth a great deal more than fifty thou- 
sand to this bank. I know it; you all 
know it; yet I have not been able to secure 
a larger salary. We—” 

“It’s a good salary! I've lived on less 
m of my life," Grimes interrupted furi- 
ously. j 

“My wife is an invalid; we can't live on 
fifteen hundred." Mayhew paid no at- 
tention to Grimes's interjection or to the 
barely controlled excitement of the other 
men, but continued to speak directly to 
Stevens. "It is my business to make a 
living for my family. If there is a penalty, 
it is my concern." He glanced around the 
table. “You have heard my proposition, 
gentlemen; I have no more to say.” 

“Regular hold-up!” Knowlton ex- 
claimed. 

“ You white- faced thief!” Grimes 
shrieked as Mayhew turned to leave the 
room. 

“Te will cost you fifty thousand dollars 
to speak to me again like that.” The 
seething passion vibrating through the 
words emphasized what each man in the 
room knew beyond question, that Preston 
Mayhew was not to be coaxed or threat- 
ened into a change of front. He had 
counted the cost of a desperate course and 
was willing to pay the price. 

For several moments after the cashier 
had left the room no one spoke, then Wil- 
kins broke the silence. 

* Pretty clever move, all right,” he ad- 
mitted with a grimace. ‘‘He’s not taking 
any chances, either. That signed agree- 
ment he demanded puts us all in the posi- 
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tion of compounding a felony. He's got 
us in a tight place, no doubt about that." 

“Married a daughter of Ben Logan, 
didn’t he?” Stevens asked meditatively. 

“Yes, Georgia Logan," one of the ie adi 
directors answered, ‘‘one of the prettiest 
and finest. girls you ever saw. They have 
had a hand time of it, too, I guess. Old 
Ben Logan and John Mayhew went to the 
wall at the same time in that coal panic, 
must be well on to fifteen years ago—just 
after the young people were married. You 
know neither of those men ever got on his 
feet again. Mayhew took care of his 
father and mother as long as they lived.” 

“Well, suppose they did have to get off 
their high horse and come down to the 
level of common people, I guess it wouldn't 
hurt them any—do them good. No sense 
in not being able to live on fifteen hundred. 
It's a good salary, more than I have lived 
on most of my life," Grimes grumbled. 

“Mrs. Mayhew's something of an in- 
valid, is she not? Mayhew said some- 
thing to that effect," remarked Stevens. 

“Hasn’t been off a couch for two years. 
My wife goes to see her sometimes," Wil- 
kins replied. 

“Same old worn-out stuff," Grimes 
sneered. ‘‘Every crook thinks all he has 
to do is to whine around about having a 
sick wife and it gives him the right to 
make off with everything he can lay his 
hands on.” 

Stevens sprang to his feet and frowned 
disapprovingly at Grimes. 

“Get another hundred 
thousand cash out for to- 
morrow, and let this busi- 
ness of Mayhew’s rest for a 
day or two. I will leave 
the details of other business 
to the rest of you.” So say- 
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—— 


ing Silas Stevens stalked out of the direc- 
tors' room of the Diamond Bank and went 
in search of Preston Mayhew. 

It was a bleak December day; the wind 
sweeping up from the river was raw. 
Stevens fastened the fur collar of his over- 
coat up around his neck, plunged his hands 
into the deep pockets, and, with his fore- 
head drawn into a heavy frown, swung off 
down the street in the direction of May- 
hew's house. 


THE summer before, Mayhew had been 
ill for a few days and Stevens had gone 
to his house to see him on urgent business. 
Now, as he strode along the uneven pave- 
ment past rows of ponent pt houses, all 
of the same dull drab, he recalled the de- 
tails of his former visit. He had not seen 
Mrs. Mayhew. A little girl of eight or 
nine had answered his rap,—the bell was 
broken and frankly so labeled—a slight 
little slip of a thing immured in a kitchen 
apron many sizes too large for her. He re- 
membered she had saved him from a dis- 
astrous encounter with a pail of water, 
standing most unexpectedly in the door- 
way of the living-room. He recalled his 
slight amusement, tinged perhaps with ad- 
miration, at the small lady’s self-possession 
in a difficult situation. Then Mayhew 
had come down-stairs and he had dis- 
missed the occurrence from his mind. As 
he thought it over now in the light of her 
father’s desperate resolve his throat tight- 
ened uncomfortably. That little girl with 


the big apron and the pail of water was the 
granddaughter of Daniel Logan as well as 
of John Mayhew! 
ilas Stevens was a self-made man and 
pou of it, as a self-made man should be; 
ut he liked the things for which the May- 
hews and Logans had stood in the early 
development of the kingdom that had 
passed from them into other hands. 

A few minutes’ brisk walking brought 
him to Mayhew’s house. He opened the 
picket gate, and as it swung back easily he 
remembered that one of its hinges had 
been broken and had given him some trou- 
ble at his former visit. In the boardwalk 
to the house he noticed, here and there, a 
number of bright new boards, eloquent of 
recent repairs. A trim door mat lay on 
the little box-like front porch. The bell 
rang easily this time; he could hear it 
pealing merrily not far away. 

A neat, capable-looking middle-aged 
woman, a housekeeper, he catalogued her, 
answered his ring. The gas burned brightly 
in the dark little hall, for the dull light of 
late afternoon was already fading. A 
white-clad nurse rustled past him on her 
way up-stairs with a dainty tray. There 
was no precarious pail of water, no weary- 
eyed little girl in an overwhelming ging- 
ham apron. Instead, a little girl with curl- 
ing brown hair, dressed in a simple, pretty 
frock, slid quietly off her father's knee as 
he rose to greet his guest. 

* My daughter, Kathleen, Mr. Stevens," 
Mayhew said after a silent handclasp. 


Mayhew, the bank cashier, startles his board of directors 
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Srevens smiled down warmly at the 
little girl of the apron and the bucket, 
and held out a big, friendly hand. She 
slipped her slight fingers into his and 
raised her eyes to his face. The easy, 
jocular words that always won instant 
friendship with little folk somehow failed 
to come as he looked down into the small, 
grave face. 

* Run up to your mother, dear," May- 
hew suggested gently. ''Well?" he said 
shortly when she had left the room. 

Stevens turned and closed the door, then 
seated himself. ‘Sit down, Mayhew, I 
want to talk to you." 

Mayhew kept on pacing back and forth 
across the room. "Well?" he said ab- 
ruptly a second time. 

** Of course it is not possible for you to 
keep this money,” Silas Stevens began. 

“I must—you don't know. There is no 
other way out." Mayhew flung himself 
into a chair and sat staring at the carpet. 
“I won't give back one cent of it except 
under the conditions named. I don't 
want the whole amount, I took it only as a 
means of forcing you to accept my terms. 
I must have the half of it, though. 

“What are you thinking of, manf You 
can't turn thief! I know something of the 
Mayhew family, and there have been no 
cooks among them." 

Mayhew winced perceptibly at the 
thrust. 

“There will have to be one now, if what 


I am doing is crooked,” he groaned. “‘Look 
at my side a moment, Stevens. I have 
pa the best of my life to that bank. 
"ve spent seventeen years slaving to make 
money for it. You rod as well as I do 
that for the last five or six years I have 
been that bank. Grimes is an old man. 
He lost his grip on the thing, and I've 
taken his place. Fifty thousand dollars! 
Why, I've made that much time and time 
again for the concern! I married on a sal- 
ary of a thousand dollars and an ample al- 
lowance from my father. You know our 
history, doubtless, it is common property. 


*AFTER the smash-up I tried to find 
other openings, spent all my spare 

time at it, but for some reason no one I 

went to seemed to have anythin 

for me. Father's friends an 

mine, everyone we had ever had 

any sort of dealings with, sud- 

denly became remote, unap- 

proachable. An unknown young 

fellow would have been taken in 

a dozen times over and given a 


chance, but people seemed afraid to have 
anything to do with me. Perhaps they 
were afraid they would find it hard to turn 
me out if I proved no-account. Perhaps it 
was merely the magnetism of failure—I 
don't know. You know a man can keep 
from looking like a failure only as long as 
his clothes and his shoe leather are in good 
condition." 

Stevens was watching him keenly. “Why 
didn't you try other cities," he asked. 

“I did, so far as letters would do it. 
But just remember that I had no money, 
I could not risk anything, not even so 
much as fifty dolltel It would have put 
me in the hole for a year! And then I 
could not take any time from the bank. 

“We moved out (Continued on page 84) 
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This is a private letter 
written by a father for the 
purpose of helping his son to 


Making a little mark in his calendar against 
four dates that were momentous in his life 


see the truth about certain things 


When Success Hung 
in the Balance 


The story of four turning points in a successful man's career— 
at each one of which failure stared him in the face 


OW many moments have there 
been in the life of any successful 
man when Success and Failure 
hung in the balance, when a 
single decision influenced the 

record of years? This letter, found in the 
safe deposit box of a successful editor and 
newspaper proprietor, addressed to his 
son, is a human document of unusual in- 
terest. The son to whom it was addressed 
died before his father. The executors of 
the estate have felt that the writer would 
have been glad to have its contents shared 
by the many thousand young men who 
read this magazine. Some purely personal 
paragraphs have been eliminated. Other- 
wise it appears just as it was written—the 
frank confession of a man whom the world 
called a success, but who was honest 
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enough with himself to realize that on four 
different days in his life he stood on the 
edge of failure. 

DECEMBER 24th, 1903. 
My Dear Boy: 

Miss Farson has just put a desk calen- 
dar for the new year in front of me. Every 
year, on the day before Christmas, she has 
it ready, and every year I turn over the 
leaves after she has left the office at night 
and make a little private mark of my own 
against four different. dates. 

I call them my “crossroads days." 

Among the men in our line of business I 
am regarded as a fair success. I suppose 
if I were to close out to-morrow and retire, 
I would have a couple of hundred thou- 
sand in the box where you will find this 
letter. That isn’t a fortune according to 


the standards of to-day; but when you re- 
member that I started with nothing it 
isn’t a bad showing for twenty-five years 
of active work. 

Not that I consider money as the most 
important thing in life. It isn’t. But 
money, after all, is stored-up human 
energy. It’s the part of your life that 
hasn’t slipped away from you. These two 
hundred thousand dollars represent the 
energy of twenty-five years of my life, 
plus little particles from hundreds of 
other lives that have worked for me. The 
will give back to me or to you just as much 
energy as has been put into them. They 
will support me for another twenty-five 
years; they will buy for me the lives of 
twenty-five other men. Just as coal is 
compressed, stored-up sunshine, so money 


When Success Hung in the Balance 
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is human energy, human life in stored-up 
form. That's why it plays so large a part 
in our affairs; why, in a sense, we use it as 
a measure of success. 

But that is by the side. I was saying to 

ou that men call mea success. Yet, look- 
ing back over my life, I realize that on four 
different days in my life I stood at the 
crossroads dieas success and failure, 
and on two of them narrowly missed the 
wrong road. These are my crossroads 
days: 
April 16th, 1883 
September 2d, 1887 


You will receive much advice from older 
men on how to succeed. It would be of 
more help to you if they would take you 
into their inside offices and tell you 
frankly how they almost failed. For I am 
convinced that the road to success in 
every man's life runs very close to the 
precipice of failure; that there are days 
when it is saved not so much by his own 
wisdom or virtue as by some lucky turn of 
the scales. Most men are not honest 
enough to confess it; they prefer to forget 
such days. I prefer to remember them, 
and I want you to know their story: for 
you are my only son. There is no cham- 
E of my heart that I would keep closed 
from you if by opening it I could help you 
even a little bit when you come to your 
own crossroads days. 


April 16th, 1883: the Day When I 
Found Myself 


January 5th, 1891 
October 29th, 1901 


OU do not remember your grand- 

father; you were only three years old 
when he died. He was a good father, but 
never demonstrative. I sometimes felt 
almost sorry for him. He had a reputa- 
tion for being cold and austere, whereas he 
was, in fact, warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
and really a little timid underneath. 
Nature seemed to have left out of his 
make-up any facility in signaling his emo- 
tions to the outside world. He was a soul 
shut up within himself; and I know now 
that he must have been often hungry for 
understanding and companionship. Yet 
the world called him cold; and we children 
thought he did not love us. 

I, too, grew up close-mouthed, shrinking, 
timid, yearning for friendship, yet afraid 
to go half way on the road in search of it. 
Yet, in justice to him, he gave me rich 
endowments also. One of these was the 
habit of incessant work; another was ha- 
tred of a lie; and another was a college 
education. 

As I write this, at the age of fifty-nine, 
I am in almost perfect health. i sleep 
well; my color is fine; I do my work easily, 
and without more than the normal amount 
of fatigue. You have heard men envy me 
my good health. Yet there is hardly one 
of them who did not have a far better start 
than I. For the first twenty-four years of 
my life I hardly knew what it was to have 
a day free from pain. I was nervous, de- 
pressed, afflicted with hours of the blackest 
despondency. If I am well to-day, and 
apparently good for another twenty years, 
it is because I have worked for good health; 
any other man, I am convinced, could 
have done what I have done if he had 
fought as steadily and as long. 

I matured very little in college. I came 
out weak, nervous, with no idea as to how 
or where I should find a place. My father 


gave me the benefit of the doubt for a 
couple of weeks, and then, discoverin 
that I had no definite ideas of any kind, 
sent me to a friend of his, the president of 
the bank at Easthaven. I went, feeling 
his critical, disappointed glance upon me; 
determined to hold my job and change his 
opinion, even though it killed me. 

At the end of three months I was home 
again, in disgrace. Two other positions 
my father obtained for me in quick suc- 
cession. In one I lasted six months; in 
the other six weeks. When my third em- 
ployer called me into his office and told 
me, not unkindly, that I was entirely un- 
suited to the work I was trying to do and 
might as well quit, I held myself together 
until I was out of sight of the office, and 
then I threw my arm across my face and 
dropped onto a park bench and cried. 

I was a failure, my boy: I had been 
po a college education; thousands had 

een spent in fitting me for life, and there 
was no place in life for me. The men who 
were in college with me had found their 
niches: they had settled down. Some òf 
them were already sure enough of them- 
selves so that they had married and es- 
tablished homes. And here I was, almost 
a year after my graduation, a failure in 
three different positions, nervously worn 
out, apparently a cumberer of the earth. 

All the night long I sat on that bench 
fighting a battle for life. Yes, actually a 
battle for life. For my first impulse was 
to end the whole miserable business. I 
had had my chance. I was unfit to sur- 
vive. Let me, then, take myself out of 
the way and leave room for those who had 
proved their right to it. Along toward 
morning, with the first faint rays of light 
in the east, light came into my torn soal. 
I made up my mind that, failure though I 


might be, I would not add cowardice to 
my sins. My parents were ashamed of me, 
and rightly; but I would not plunge them 
into the final shame. “There is some- 
thing in the world I can do," I said to my- 
self. “I believe that I could earn my liv- 
ing as a carpenter." A queer idea, it may 
seem to you. I suppose it came because 
carpentry was in such sharp contrast to 
the jobs in which I had failed. 

That morning I walked to the post- 
office, sent a brief note to my father, and 
took a train to this city. If there had 
been a carpenter shop near the depot, or 
a shop offering manual labor of any sort, 
I should have.walked in. Instead, some 
kinder fate led me past the office of the 
* News," and there on the bulletin board 
was a rough sign: “Strong boy wanted." 
Fifteen minutes later I had convinced the 
janitor of the building that I was qualified 
for the work he wanted done. And that 
Saturday night I went home with five 
dollars in my pocket. Poor pay, but I 
had earned it, and the gruff old fellow had 
said a kind word to me as he handed it 
over. I had made good at something! There 
was a thrill in that which compensated for 
the smelly room where I lodged, and the 
weary muscles and the miserable food. 

I had always wanted to write, and after 
a time I began slipping an item now and 
then onto de city editor's desk. Within 
three months I had a place on the cit 
staff. There, with the smell of printer's 
ink in my nostrils and the roar of the 
presses under my feet, I found my place in 
the world—the job I could do, and be 
happy while doing. 

he job on the “News” came in the 
summer of 1883: but the day I celebrate 
came three months earlier, April 16th. 
For on that day I stood on the crossroads 


All the night long I sat on that 
bench fighting a battle for life 
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The day I met your mother 


a failure—and I refused to admit that I 
was a failure. On that day I found my- 
self. 

It may be, I hope it will be, that I shall 
live to see you out of college and through 
that difficult period of transition that fol- 
lows. I know what boys suffer in the 
struggle to find their place in the world. 
I think I should know how to be more 
sympathetic and helpful than my father 
was. But in case I should not live that 
long, in case you come out of college to 
face the won alone, then I want you to 
reread this record of my experience and 
take courage. 

Know that almost every young man 
who has amounted to anything in the 
world went through a period of bitter self- 
doubt and despondency. Read these 
words—written by one young man: 


What madness impels me to desire my own 
destruction? Why, forsooth, am I in the 
world? Since death must come to me, why 
should it not be as well to kill myself? If I 
were sixty years old or more, I would respect the 
prejudices of my contemporaries and wait pa- 
tiently for nature to finish her course; but since 
I began life in suffering misfortune and nothing 
gives me pleasure, why should I endure these 
days, when nothing I am concerned in prospers? 


Who was he?—you ask. What weakling, 
what utter failure was this? His name 
became well known only a few years after 
those words were written. It was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

When Lincoln was thirty-two, and life 
seemed to promise little more than a law 
practice in rural Illinois, he wrote to his 
partner, Stuart: 


I am now the most miserable man living. If 
what I feel were equally distributed to the 
whole human family there would not be one 
cheerful face on earth. Whether I shall ever be 
better I cannot tell. I awfully forebode I shall 
not. To remain as I am is quite impossible. 


I must die to be better, it appears to me. .... 


I can write no more. 


I want you to know, my boy, if you, too, 
must go through days of bitterness before 
you find your place in the world, that your 
experience will not be unique. And you 
will conquer. You will conquer because 
you have the right blood in your veins, 
and the right chin—and because your 
father conquered before you. 


September 2d, 1887: the Day I 
Became Dependable 


HE first six months of work on the 

“News” gave me what I still lacked in 
self-assurance. I knew that I had found 
my place in the world; I was confident I 
could hold it against all comers. Indeed, 
I became almost too confident. I hadn't 
been working six months before I received 
an offer to go over to the “ Journal." And 
from that time on, if six months went by 
without an offer of some sort I began to 
think there was something the matter with 
me. Our business, as you know, is pecu- 
liarly one of ideas; it is almost as fluid as 
ideas themselves. The temptation to flow 
about in it from job to job, selling your 
ideas in each new job at a slightly larger 
figure, is very great. In the years between 
twenty-three and twenty-seven I changed 
jobs no less than seven times. And 
finally, on my twenty-seventh birthday, I 
walked into my employer's office and 
handed in my resignation. 

“Why, Bert!" he exclaimed, “what’s 
the matter? I didn't know you were dis- 
satisfied." 

“ Not dissatisfied," I answered. 

* Well, what's the idea, then?" 

“Tired of working," I said. “I’m just 
going to quit because I'm going to quit, 
that's all. I’m young, Mr. Sartwell, and 
I'm only going to live once. Therefore I’m 
going to enjoy myself all I can. You 
work all the time, harder than I do, and 

et you own the business and are rich. 
That may be your idea of a good time, but 


it isn’t mine. I’ve proved that I’m a good 
newspaper man; I can get my fifty a week 
any time I want to go after it. I wanted 
to work long enough to prove that I could 
make good. Now I’m going to quit for a 
while. I’m going around the world.” 

“H’m,” he mused. “‘Going alone?” 

“No, Anderson's going with me." 

At that his jaw dropped. Anderson and 
I were the best two men on his staff. He 
reached forward and shook his finger un- 
der my nose. 

“Bert,” he said, speaking very slowly 
and impressively, “I’ve always made it a 
rule in usines to accept resignations, and 
I'm going to accept yours. But I'm going 
to tell you something, and you can pass it 
on to Anderson with my compliments. 
You two young fellows are in the most 
dangerous position of any two young men 
I know. You have ability, too darned 
much ability. If you had only a little, so 
that you had to sit tight and plug every 
minute, you'd be fairly safe. You'd move 
along up in business slowly, but surely, as 
the fellows ahead of you died off. But you 
two are brilliant. It’s true you can get 
your fifty a week whenever you want it. 
And that's your danger. You will go roll- 
ing around collecting fifty a week here and 
fifty a week there, and you'll never stay 
long enough in one place to get seventy- 
five a week, or a hundred a week, or two 
hundred a week. Oh, I know your type! 
You may not give me credit for much 
sense now, but when I was your age I was 
exactly in your fix. And I want to tell you 
that if I hadn't taken myself by the neck 
and forced myself to stay put, Pd still be 
collecting fifty a week as a reporter in- 
stead of pulling down thirty-one thousand, 
as I did last year. With just your bril- 
liance, and no stability, you're worth just 
about fifty a week. But it takes more than 
brilliance to be worth a really big job." 

I shook hands with him, without reply- 
ing. He was just sore, I thought, be- 
cause Anderson and I were leaving at once. 
We chuckled over the interview on our 
way to New York. And in New York, ac 
my college room-mate's house, I met a 
friend of his sister's. Your mother can 
tell you what happened in the next two 
weeks. Sometime—perhaps when you 
meet your girl—she will tell you. But the 
upshot of it was that I deserted Anderson, 
spent all the money that was to start us 
around the world on a diamond ring, and 
a month from the day I had left the Old 
Man I was back in his office again. 

“Tve got stability, sir," I said. 

He made no special comment. Just 
told me to go back to my job. But I knew 
that from that moment he was keeping his 
eye on me. And from that day I began to 
move up. 

It wasn't until ten years later that I 
realized how important was the cross- 
roads at which I stood on September 2d, 
1887, the day I met your mother. Ten 
years later I was sitting in my office after 
luncheon when the boy brought in a scrap 
of paper with a name scribbled on it. The 
name was Newton Anderson. He had 
taken his trip around the world; he had 
followed our youthful ideal of working 
only when he wanted to and throwing his 
jobs when they had lost their first thrill. 
And he was back in my office looking for 
work, for the same kind of work he had 
been doing ten years before, and the same 
pay—or less. 


When Success Hung in the Balance 
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Anderson was one of the most brilliant 
men who ever passed through the news- 
paper offices of this city. I stood with him 
at the crossroads. He took one road and I 
the other. He continued to roam. I dis- 
covered that life is not a sprint but a 
marathon, that the best prizes come only 
to those who combine with their ability a 
power to keep everlastingly at it. 

Men have spoken to me admiringly of 
my “persistence,” my ability to stick to a 
thing until it is finished. I accent their 
praise; it pleases me. Yet when I think of 
poor Anderson, I know that I don’t really 
deserve any praise. If I had slept down- 
town with him on the night of September 
2d, 1887, instead of going up-town to my 
room-mate's home, | wouldn't have met 
your mother. I wouldn't have gone back 
to work. I might be to-day where Ander- 
son is—a rewrite man on the “Tribune” 
at thirty-five dollars a week. That was 
my second crossroads. You, too, will 
come to it some day, my boy, when some 
petty irritation with the job will tempt 
you to toss it up. Remember, then, that 
nothing worth-while is accomplished in 
this world except by men whom the world 
knows to be dependable. And, remember- 
ing that, you will go back to the job and 
conquer it, just as your father ai 


January 5th, 1891: the Day I Got My 
Second Wind 


FROM the day when your mother said 
“Yes” I began to forge ahead in the 
office of the “ News.” Every New Year's 
day the Old Man would call me into his 
office, grunt his satisfaction and raise my 
salary a little. I was tremendously happy 
in my work. Your mother and I had 
bought our little home in Edgemere, and 
were paying for it a little at a time. You 
and your sister had come to us. I was 
getting forty-five hundred dollars, enough 
to live well in Edgemere, and to give us 
something tucked away in the bank every 
year. For the first time in my life I was 
perfectly satisfied. My path seemed to 
stretch out straight and clear before me. 
A little more responsibility every year, a 
little more salary, no cause for worry or 
restlessness. Just solid, lasting content. 

That was my frame of mind on Christ- 
mas Day in 1890. Then New Year's came 
along, and for the first time there was no 
summons to the front office, no raise in 
pay. "The Old Man is busy,” I said to 
your mother that night, “he has forgotten; 
he'll call me in in a day or two.” But by 
the time January 5th came around with no 
message from him, I knew that he hadn't 
forgotten. I knew that for some reason he 
didn't intend to boost me that year at all. 

January sth is my birthday. I pulled 
down my desk at three o'clock that day 
and started out into the cold to walk the 
sixteen miles to Edgemere. I wanted to 
be alone; I needed to think. On that long 
walk home I ran over in my mind my own 
career to date, and the careers of all the 
other men whom I knew and had watched 
from year to year. I was looking for a 
hole. I wanted to know wherein I had 
failed. And about half way out to Edge- 
mere I hit upon the truth... . 

Running over the lives of the men I had 
known in ouis I discovered this curi- 
ous fact: Around thirty or thirty-five 
their careers began unmistakably to divide 
into two classes. Most of them had given 


promise of success; they had moved along 
about as I had until they had reached an 
income of four or five thousand dollars. 
There, half of them had stopped: the other 
half seemed to take a fresh grip on them- 
selves and forge ahead even more rapidly. 
Why had the first group stopped? 

It wasn't lack of ability. So far as I 


` could see, the men in the two groups didn't 


differ greatly in talent; nor was it lack of 
opportunity. It was nothing more nor 
less than this—the first group had become 
satisfied: familiarity with their jobs had 
bred contentment, and contempt. The 
had settled down in suburbs, just as I had; 
they were happy with their children; their 
jobs were easy for them; they were at 
peace with the world; they had ceased to 
struggle, which means that they had 
ceased to grow. 

There is an old fable, my boy, which 
every business man ought to read. It tells 
ofthe birth of an heir to a certain king; and 
at his birth eleven fairies came, bringing 
each a gift. One brought beauty; one, 
charm; one, health; and so on. Finally a 
twelfth fairy appeared and tendered het 
gift. It was Discontent. The king was 
very angry with the twelfth fairy, thinking 
that she mocked him. So he spurned the 
gift, and the fairy withdrew it. The little 
prince grew up; he was healthy, charming, 
good to look upon. Apparently every- 
thing was in his favor; but somehow he 
never made any progress, he never accom- 

lished anything really worth-while. He 

ad lost the gift that would have been 
worth more to him than all the others 
combined—a divine discontent. 

I have heard of a big industrial concern 
that increased the salary of its general 
manager to $75,000 a year. The general 
manager was delighted; he thanked the 
board of directors. Now, he said to them, 
he had achieved his ambition—he was en- 
tirely satisfied. Within a year the presi- 
dent of that company had found a way to 
eliminate that man from the business. “I 
want no man in this business," he said, 
“who is entirely satisfied.” 


That was my trouble. It was not be- 
cause I was inefficient that no raise came 
to me on January Ist, 1891. It was be- 
cause I had let myself become satisfied. 
I had dropped into the habit of thinking 
of myself as a forty-five hundred dollar 
man, when I ought to have kept my esti- 
mate of myself always five thousand dol- 
lars above my salary. 

Before I reached home that afternoon 
I had laid down a little program for my- 
self. Here it is: 


PROGRAM DRAWN UP ON My THIRTIETH 
BiRTHDAY 


1. Resolved: That my income at 50 years of 
age is to be $25,000 a year 

2. To attain this it will be necessary to meet 
the following budget: 

Income at 30 $ 4,500 
Income at 31 $ 6,000 
Income at 35 $ 8,000 
Income at 40 $15,000 
Income at 45 $20,000 

3. No one can prevent me from meeting this 
budget: no one can stop my growth except 
myself. 

4. Therefore, I am resolved to begin to-mor- 
row to show such increases in the profits of 
my department that the Old Man will be 
compelled to recognize them at the end of 
the year. 

5. And, farther, I resolve to lay out for myself 
at once a course of reading which will tend 
to broaden me (the course to comprise not 
less than two new books a week) so that 
when I come to own a newspaper of my own 
I shall be a really big editor, not merely a 
mediocrity. 


You'll notice, my boy, that I didn't put 
any $5,000 mark in my budget. I have 
had a sort of superstitious horror of the 
$5,000 mark. So many men get up to 
$5,000 and stick there: they get them- 
selves classed as $5,000 men, and are 
never able to outgrow the tag. I made up 
my mind to jump clear over the $5,000 
mark-— because once you have done that, 
the next stopping place is $10,000, and by 
that time a man ought to be going strong 
enough so that he can't be stopped. 

Beware of the day when you will say to 


I went to Harper's hotel before he was out 


of bed. 


It was a stormy interview; but 


when it was over I felt like a new man 
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yourself: “I know all there is to know 
about my job; it is a good job; I am con- 
tent. Gladstone took up a new language 
when past seventy. Titian died at nine- 
ty-nine, still painting and studying art. 
“What we knew is nothing; what we have 
to learn is everything,” cried La Place, the 
astronomer, as he passed out at seventy- 
eight. Lay out a growing program for 
yourself, and measure yourself by it from 
year to year. Beware of the breathing 
spell that comes after the first period of 
success. That is the day when you will 
determine whether you are to be a really 
big man or only a fairly big man—the day 
when you get your second wind. 


October 29th, 1901: the Day When I 
Met My Big Temptation 


WE HEAR a great deal about the 
tragedies of youth. I am not afraid 
of any failure for you in youth. You will 
have your share of boyish follies; but you 
have a firm chin and a clean heart, and 
you will come through. It is in middle life 
that the really big tragedies come—when 
men of fine promise slip back into fatness; 
when covetousness eats away early ideals; 
when a man learns his price. 

It has been a dream with me, by boy, 
that some day I might be governor of my 
state. I have never confessed it to anyone, 
not even to your mother. A good many gov- 
ernors have come out of newspaper offices 
in recent years; why shouldn't the chance 
come to me? Two years ago it did come. 
The governorship was offered to rne by the 
only authority that can offer it in this 
state—Senator Harper—and I accepted. 


For twelve hours I was as good as elected 
governor; the next morning at seven 
o'clock I withdrew. 

It was immediately after the “News” 
had come under my control. The Old 
Man had kept the “ News" independent" 
in politics, which means that he had flat- 
tered both parties and been careful not to 
offend anyone. Senator Harper sent for 
me. I knew what he wanted. It was a 

crucial year. A fusion of reformers was 

attacking the old-line leaders. The sena- 

tor did not expect me to make a party 

organ of the *' News," but he did hope to 

pt the weight of its influence thrown in 
is favor for the coming campaign. 

And he promised me the governorship. 

I accepted, my boy. went home 
happy. hy life's ambition was about to 
be realized. If my conscience pricked me 
a little, I silenced it. “I was not selling 
myself,” I said. I hadn’t agreed to sup- 
pare any dishonest men or measures. All 

had agreed to do was not to support a 
movement which—while I agreed with 
many of its principles—was greatly 
marred by the ultra-radicals within its 
ranks. 

So I argued. But while I was walking 
up and down in my study, fighting it out, 
you came in, my boy. And your sister 
came in, and your mother. And when I 
looked at you it came over me all of a sud- 
den what I had agreed to do. I knew 
what Harper's rule meant to our state. I 
knew the rotten deals he and his crowd had 
put over. I knew he had grown rich in 
office, and why he had grown rich, and 
how many thousands of families like ours 
had been mulcted to make him rich. . .. 


Icould hardly wait for morning to come. 
I went to Harper's hotel before he was out 
of bed. I insisted on being shown to his 
room at once. 

It was a stormy interview; but when it 
was over I felt like a new man. Every 
man, they say, has his price. I sometimes 
think the saying is true. Doubtless, I, 
tdo, have mine. But I thank God that so 
far no one has ever bid it. Thank God 
it is not a paltry price; not as paltry, at 
least, as the governorship. 

I have just looked at my watch. It is 
eleven o'clock. I have been writing to you 
almost five hours. It’s a much longer let- 
ter than I meant to write; but these old 
memories, once you release them, flow out 
and take control of the pen. When, after 
I am gone, you find this letter, take your 
desk calendar and mark these four dates, 
and when they come around, boy, cele- 
brate them a little as I used to do. 


April 16th—the a found my place in the 
world, after a year of bitter struggle and doubt. 

September 2d—the day I began really to 
make progress. 

January 5th—the day on which I got my sec- 
ond wind. 

October 29th—the day I learned that it 
doesn't make much difference whether you live 
in a cottage or the governor's mansion. You 
still must live with yourself. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


You, too, will have your crossroads 
days, my boy. Wealldo. And when they 
come, may they be made a little easier for 
yoa by this letter from your affectionate 
old dad. 


A Son’s Discovery About His Father 


NTHE December number we published 

an anonymous autobiographical ar- 
ticle entitled “What Will Power Did for 
Me.” This true story of a successful 
business man who started life as a boy 
in a poorhouse showed the opportunities 
that lie before any man in the United 
States, provided he applies himself. 

The author of this article now sends 
us the following letter: 


WO or three days after receiving 

the magazine my son Harry came 

to me with it and asked me if I had 
read the story of “What Will Power Did 
for Me.” I said, “Yes.” “Well, Dad, 
didn’t you like it?” I replied: “‘ Well, it is 
rather interesting and the illustrations are 
very good.” “Dad, do you think that you 
have ever met this man?” ‘‘No, Harry, I 
have never met him.” ‘Dad, I am aw- 
fully puzzled, there are some things in that 
story that might mean you, paying his way 
as you did at the school of technology, 
surveying in those South American coun- 
tries and in Russia, and having held some 
of the same kind of public positions that 
you have held. It seems impossible that 
two men unknown to each other could 
have had the same experience. Mother 


says that it may be a wonderful coin- 
cidence.”” 

I concluded then that I had better take 
my boy into my confidence, as he is old 
enough—eighteen years—to understand 
the situation, and I said: “Harry, I wrote 
that story. It is your father's life years 
before he met your mother." “You, you 
—oh, Dad, oh, Dad!" And he jumped and 
threw his arms around me and said: **Oh, 
Dad, Dad, Dad, I am so proud of you, so 
proud of you, I'd rather have you for my 
father just as you are, than if you were the 
President!" I tell you that boy's love for 
and pride in his dad gave me a hundred 
times more pleasure than the successful 
completion of any contract I ever held. 

I then told him that it was on account 
of his mother that 1 would not let my 
name appear in connection with the story. 
Itold him how his aunts and uncles, grand- 
father and grandmother, did all in their 
power to prevent his motlier from marry- 
ing me because I was poor and unknown, 
and how they had thrown us into the dis- 
card for years until I had gained some 
measure of success, and that if they dis- 
covered she had married a '"'poorhouse 
brat" the friendly relations now existing 
between us would be severed —* and you 
know the sorrow that would cause your 
mother." He saw the point, and agreed 
that it would be wise if only his mother, 
he and I knew the facts, and he said again: 
“Dad, Dad, but I am proud of you! Am 


I to go to the same school of technology 
you attended?" “Yes, my son," I re- 
pied. “Oh, Dad, I am so glad of that. 

he knowing that I am in the same class- 
rooms that you were in will be an inspira- 
tion for me. I will try and make you 
proud of me, Dad.” And I feel he will. 

This story has drawn us together in love 
and confidence as perhaps nothing else 
would have done. e never knew each 
other before. It seems to me that we are 
now more like an elder and younger 
brother than father and son. He has al- 
ready come to me for advice on two or 
three matters that unfortunately are sel- 
dom discussed between fathers and sons. 
God grant that time will only strengthen 
this bond! And I feel that it will. In pass- 
ing—he came to me to-day and said: 
“ Dad, was it-a lie, or something else, when 
you said that you had never met the man 
who wrote that story?” ‘“‘Harry, did you 
ever meet yourself?" He saw the point 
and laughed, and said: “That’s one on 
me, Dad, but all the same I don't just 
know how to label you." 

Now a word in regard to THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE. Itis the cleanest, most whole- 
some, most interesting and, in some things, 
the most instructive of any magazine that 
I know of. Each one of your articles writ- 
ten by those men of universal reputation 
are worth the price of a year’s subscri 
tion. I wish that every young man could 
read them: they would be a help and in- 
spiration to many. I often think of what 
a help they would have been to me years 


ago. 


The Wolves of Bi: 


By Lucy Shelton Stewart ja 


WAS the anniversary of the first 
settling of their town and they had 
just returned from the afternoon's, 
celebration, where Mrs. Bonney had 


been one of the speakers, in fact the 
only speaker whose address bore direct tes- 
timony concerning the event celebrated. 
With infinité care she had prepared a paper, 
admirable in brevity, pungent in wit, teem- 
ing with historical data, and then—she 
had been shunted to the very end of a long 
[rosea and a general exodus of hungry, 
urried people had taken place before 
she rose to speak. Elizabeth, her daughter, 
could not keep back angry tears as she 
watched the diminishing audience. Mrs. 
Bonney, however, delivered her speech 
with animation to the friendly remaining 
handful, and received hearty applause. 
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“Iwouldn’t have blamed you if you had 
refused to speak," said Elizabeth, later. 
"Anyway, I don't feel so bad now over 

our refusal to tell about the wolves of 
ixby's Hollow.” 

“That was too personal an anecdote, 
Elizabeth.” 

“T should think anybody would want 
to hear about those wolves,” Elizabeth in- 
sisted. “J am sure that strange man on 
the front seat would have. He applauded 
roundly when you finished.” 

“He did seem interested, didn't he? I 
wonder who he was," said Mrs. Bonney. 

The next morning, while Elizabeth was 
still nursing her wrath, the door bell rang, 
and when she answered it she saw the en- 
thusiastic stranger of the previous after- 
noon. 


y's Hollow 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY PAUL STAHR 


Mrs. Bonney telling a packed 
house the exciting story 
printed in these pages 


When Mrs. Bonney, who was kneading 
bread, appeared, he revealed himself as 
Edward Harris, chairman of the program 
committee of the widely-advertised state 
semi-centennial celebration, to be held in 
a few weeks at the old state capital. 

“The evening program, Mrs. Bonney,” 
said he, “‘is of especial importance. We 
were greatly upset to learn, just a few 
days ago, that our chief speaker is ill with 
typhoid fever, so ill that there is no possi- 
bility of his appearance. That necessi- 
tated the search for someone to fill his 
place, and, learning that you were to give 
an address of like nature, I came here to 
hear it. I was charmed with your speech. 
I have telegraphed to the rest of the com- 
mittee, and their unanimous response is, 
“Get her, if you can.” 
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Mrs. Bonney was too astonished to re- 
ply. Mr. Harris continued: 

“The president of the state historical 
society will make a brief speech—truly 
brief, Mrs. Bonney, for I know his way. 
Then you will be the second and chief 
Pan and the governor of the state will 
close with a general résumé. Your ex- 
penses, naturally, will be paid, and your 
daughter’s, in case she accompanies you.” 

rs. Bonney tea ae 
joyously, and asked Mr. 
arris if he had any sugges- 

tions to make. 

“ I wish your speech might 
be ten or fifteen minutes 
ay Of the subject mat- 
ter Í have no suggestions to 
offer." 

“Oh, Mother, dotell about 
the wolves of Bixby's Hol- 
low," exclaimed Elizabeth. 

“What about the wolves 
of Bixby's Hollow?” 

*' It'sastory that I wanted 
Mother to tell yesterday, 
but she wouldn't, because it 
was about herself." 

_ Mr. Harris begged to hear 
it 


. 


“Just the thing for clos- 
ing!” he said enthusiasti- 
cally, when Mrs. Bonney had 
briefly sketched it. ‘1 sign 
my name to the petition 
asking you to give it.” 


"THE intervening weeks 
passed swiftly. Mrs. 
Bonney rewrote ho story 
and Cebu it daily; Eliz- 
abeth with nimble fingers 
evolved a gown for her moth- 
er from an old silk dress 
which she ripped up and b 

mysterious processes redyed. 

“Mother, I am going to 
mend the lace fichu that Fa- 
ther gave you on your fif- 
teenth wedding anniversary; it will give 
just the right finishing touch to your cos- 
tume." So said Elizabeth, and so she did, 
patiently darning and catching the threads 
in the dainty lace. Then she took an old- 
fashioned cameo brooch to the jeweler and 
for a trifling outlay had it made as good 
as new. Next she remodeled a bonnet, 
and, lastly, bought a pair of cream-col- 
ored gloves. 

“Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Bonney re- 
proachfully, “you shouldn't have been so 
extravagant for me." 

Elizabeth laughed: 
more pleasure through the purchase of 
those gloves than the money could have 
brought me in any other way." 

The great night came, and found Mrs. 
Bonney once again on a platform with 
Elizabeth in the audience. There was not 
a vacant seat in the house. Elizabeth had 
a little secret from her mother; she had 
stolen out from the hotel and ordered a 
bunch of pink sweet peas and ferns, all her 
purse allowed, to be sent up to her 
mother after her speech. Her mother 
should know that there was at least one 
appreciative person in the audience. 

lizabeth was uneasy until, as one of 
the pioneers who had made “our state 
what it is," Mrs. Bonney was introduced. 
Elizabeth's heart beat fast, but not so fast 
that she forgot to see whether the speak- 


“Mother, I got. 


er's skirt hung all right, and whether the 
hand of the amateur dressmaker and dyer 
was too apparent. But her mother looked 
what she was, a gentlewoman of the old 
school, whom age had made beautiful 
both by inward and outward grace. The 
applause, spontaneous tribute to her win- 
someness, astonished even Elizabeth's 
ratified heart. Then Mrs. Bonney began 
ker address with the oft-quoted phrase: 


The Most Thrilling Thing 
I Ever Saw or Heard 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD “The Wolves of Bixby’s Hollow,” begin- 
ning on page 27. 
Now tell us about the most thrilling experience 
you ever had. Or, if you wish, tell us the most 
thrilling true story you ever heard your father or 


mother or grandfather or grandmother tell. Al- 
most every American family has a great story in 
it which is told around the fireside over and over. 
Sometimes it is a story of pioneer experiences, and 
sometimes it is a story of a recent happening. 
For the best stories of about 500 words we of- 
fer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes February 15th. 
Winning stories will appear in the May number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be returned 
except where especially requested and postage is 
enclosed. 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight ; 
Make me a child again just for to-night.” 


The words were a magic spell; from the 
moment of their utterance the audience 
listened, enthralled. As her memory 
evoked incidents and deeds long forgotten 
and wove them into an enchanting story, 
no word, no phrasing, no playful turn es- 
caped her captivated listeners. When she 
reached the closing anecdote she said, 
“Mr. Harris has asked me to relate this 
tale, and that is my apology for introduc- 
ing a personal anecdote. 


“WHEN I was about nine years old 
we lived on the Sharon Church 
road. Our nearest neighbor to the south 
was half a mile away, and to the north 
three fourths of a mile, and three fourths 
of a mile west lived the Bixbys. The 
Bixbys were looked upon with envy by 
the rest of us because they had raised a 
lot of sorghum cane, and had therefore a 
good supply of sorghum molasses. 

* My mother discovered one cold winter 
afternoon that our supply of sorghum 
molasses was low, and as she needed some 
for supper, I volunteered to go over to the 
Bixbys’ and get a gallon of the precious 
sweetening and return in time for supper. 
I had often made the trip; so, bucket in 


hand and warmly wrapped, I started forth 
on my expedition alone, as the dogs were 
off with our men-folks. 

“I reached the Bixby home in good 
time, and Mrs. Bixby promptly and gra- 
ciously gave her consent to my request for 
a gallon of molasses. But it proved to be 
much easier said than done. 

"In those days every well-regulated 
farmhouse had as a necessary adjunct 
what we called a smoke- 
house, and the Bixbys, be- 
ing extremely well regu- 
lated, had a good smoke- 
house; in this smokehouse 
they kept the molasses. I 
don't know why, except 
that it was an unwritten 
law that molasses as well as 
smoke belonged in the 
smokehouse. 


“ON THIS particular af- 
ternoon, when Mrs. 
Bixby tried to open the 
smokehouse door, it refused 
to open. Mild persuasion, 
jerking, pounding, and push- 
ing wereof no avail. Thedoor 
refused to open wider than 
one inch. After trying all 
sorts of ruses to take it un- 
awares, and after much glu- 
ing of our eyes to the inch- 
wide crack, it developed 
that a beam of wood, which 
had been stored on the raft- 
ers above, had fallen down 
in such a position against 
the door that much force 
must be applied to move the 
heavy barrels which held 
the beam in place. A good 
half-hour elapsed before the 
door was willing to act like a 
door, and then the molasses, 
true to its nature, acted ex- 
actly like molasses in cold 
weather. 

“So when I was ready for my home- 
ward journey it was considerably later 
than I had planned and much nearer sup- 

r time. rs. Bixby urged me to stay 
or supper, promising as an inducement 
that some of the men-folks would drive 
me home in a sleigh. But my promise to 
my mother and the need of molasses for 
home consumption made me regretfully 
decline her attractive suggestion. 

“I guess you'll be all right,’ Mrs. 
Bixby called out after me as I left, ‘but I 
do hear that the wolves are bad over the 
western ridge.' 

“T was not the least bit interested in 
wolves, and sturdily started out, consider- 
ably weighed down by my gallon of mo- 
lasses. As it was so late t ecided to cut 
through the hollow that ran from the 
Bixby road to our Sharon road, saving a 
great deal in distance, but the going was 
not so good, except at the Sharon road end 
of the hollow, where the wind had swept 
away the snow. 

“I had not traversed much more than 
two thirds of the distance through the 
hollow when some instinct made me look 
over my shoulder. At the same instant a 
mournful howl came over the hill. What 
I saw on looking backward was four 

aunt wolves loping with great easy leaps 
dus the hillside several rods away, and 
even while I glanced, a fifth, larger and 
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more gaunt, came over the brow of the hill. I was not 
certain that they were pursuing me. I did not wait to ; s 
makesüre. I turned and ran. Terror added wings to my bd 
footsteps, for I had heard many gruesome tales of lone- 
some travelers attacked by famished beasts. But even 
as I ran I did not lose my head. I was near enough the 
Sharon road to hope that I might reach the old hicko 
tree that grew just beyond the rail fence at the e d 
side. If I could get there first,{I could with a flying leap 
make the top rail and climb the tree out of reach of 
voracious jaws. 

“I seemed to have looked upon the molasses as a 
sacred trust, for it never entered my head to drop the 
bucket. Besides its weight I had the disadvantage of 
running up-hill, and, also, I only had two feet where 
the wolves had four to carry them along. I was not 
absolutely certain yet that the wolves were followin 
me, for if they made any noise with their soft padded 
feet it was absorbed by the sound of my own heav 
footfalls on the frozen ground, and I was afraid to loo 
around again for fear of a misstep or a fall. So, on 
and on I ran. In fact, I think I flew, at least I only 
touched the high places as my goal drew nearer. Then, 
in final effort, I mustered all my strength for the fly- 

| ing leap to the fence top. 

“T made the leap and caught the lower limb of the 
tree, and, as I leaped, the foremost wolf, with an an- 
gry snarl, jumped and caught my skirt in his gleaming 
teeth, and for a second I hung 'twixt sky and earth, 
one hand grasping the stout hickory limb and the other 
the molasses, and the powerful wolf pulling me back- 
ward. I looked around and, quicker than my tongue 
can say it, I raised my heavy pail and smote hn with 
all my might upon the jaw. With a howl he turned 
2 somersault in the snow, and I drew myself into the 
tree barely in time to escape the onrush of the other 
four. They leaped back and forth from ground to 
fence rail, and snarled and snapped, but without re- 
sult. I had escaped them by a second's time. 

“Tt was so late that darkness was upon us almost 
before I realized it, and I began to think over my sit- 
uation. I could tell that the wolves were standing 
guard below, because any movement I made was re- 
flected in their uneasy actions. My predicameuc 
seemed very much like that of those misguided mari- 
ners who ventured between Scylla and Charybdis. If 
I descended, the wolves were (Continued on page 57) 
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“I made the leap and caught the lower limb of the tree" 


O HEALTHY person need be 

too fat or too thin. He has just 

as much right to say what he 

‘shall weigh as what church he 

shall attend or what political 
ticket he shall vote. 

'To those folk who are wont to look on 
lankness as undesirable but inevitable, 
who regard fat quite as much a family 
heritage as blue eyes or a pug nose, this 
statement may seem surprising. But it 
really is true. Each of us has an ideal 
weight which it is perfectly easy to attain 
and still easier to retain. 

“Ive tried, but I can't reduce my 
weight," is a statement scientifically ab- 
nied: Go without food to-day and you 
will lose a pound, probably much more. 
Just as certainly will you lose, though 
more slowly, if you eat a little less than 
you need for a longer period of time. 


Fat Dangerous in Middle Age 


BESITY is more common than under- 

weight, and much more dangerous as 
we march into middle age. It has just two 
causes: The first is disease, usually an 
affliction of the thyroid gland; the second 
is nothing in the world but overeating. 
Thyroid victims we need not consider 
here; they are comparatively few and their 
condition calls for special medical treat- 
ment. 

Overeating is not necessarily gluttony, 
or anything approaching it. A small meal 
made up oF certain foods will furnish more 
fuel—and more fat—to the body than one 
twice as large and less discreetly chosen. 
Foods vary vastly in fuel value; for in- 
stance, one pound of olive oil will stand 
sponsor for more surplus flesh than forty- 
five pounds of the lettuce on which we are 
likely to eat it. 

The stout person must learn that he has 
both friends and enemies at the table. 
His enemies are sugar, bread, cereal, des- 
serts, butter, cream, olive oil, bacon, cocoa 
and rich sauces. Among his best friends 
are lean meats, unsweetened fruits and 
green foods. Yet, alas! most plump peo- 
ple seem stricken with an ardent love for 
their enemies. This may be good Scrip- 
ture but it is mighty poor dietetics. 

A woman who fitted the phrase of “fat, 
fair and forty” came into my office the 
other day. She was extremely anxious to 
reduce; buc when I told her that I was 

ing to cut down on her diet she flung her 
fon s toward the ceiling in a transport of 
despair. 

“Why,” she cried, “I’m a very small 
eater now!” 


How to Regulate 


What to do if you are too fat or 
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> eally? What did you have for break- 
ast?” 

“Why, I had only three or four slices of 
waned bread and a cup of coffee,” she re- 
plied. 

A few further questions coaxed forth the 
fact that she used a lot of cream and four 
lumps of sugar in her coffee. 

e Pour four lumps of sugar,” I explained 
to her, “‘ furnished as much fuel as two slices 
of bread, while your cream and sugar to- 
gether were more fattening than the rest 
of your breakfast—and bread is not to be 
despised as a builder of flesh." 

he body has been compared to a steam 
engine. A splendid comparison it is, if 
we note one important distinction: Sur- 
plus fuel in the engine is burned and thrown 
off in waste heat; surplus fuel in the body 
is burned and stored up as fat. Give an 
engine less fuel than its normal demand 
and it loses power. Give a fat person less 
fuel than his normal demand, and he draws 
upon the reserve stored within his body 
for that very purpose. And usually in los- 
ing flesh he will gain strength—that is, if 
his reduction diet is properly balanced. 


How to Take Off Flesh 
WE EAT—or, at least, we should eat— 


to provide protein (tissue builder) to 
replace the small amount that is worn out 
each day, and to supply fats and carbohy- 
drates (the latter meaningsugar and starch 
es) to be converted into heat and energy. 
They areour coal. The normal diet has from 
one fourth to three eighths protein. Fats 
and carbohydrates, which are practically 
interchangeable, make up the rest. 
Proteins occur abundantly in meat, 
eggs, milk, cheese and nuts. Fats are 
found freely in cream, butter, olive oil, 
chocolate, bacon, and fat meats. Carbo- 
hydrates are stored in fruits, grains and 
vegetables. 
These general classes of the elements 
in what we eat may be borne in mind in 


What Men Should Weigh 


AGES: 25-29 30-34 35-39 
5ft. Oin. 125 128 131 
5ft lin. 126 129 131 
5ft. 2in. 128 131 133 
5ft. 3in. 131 134 136 
5ft. 4in. 135 138 140 
5ft. 5in. 138 141 143 
5ft. 6in. 142 145 147 
Sft. 7 in. 147 150 152 
5ft. 8in. 151 154 157 
5ft. 9in. 155 159 162 
5 ft. 10 in. 159 164 167 
5 ft. 11 in. 164 169 173 
6ft. Oin. 170 175 179 
6ft. lin. 177 181 185 
6ft. 2in. 184 188 192 
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40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
133 134 134 134 131 
134 136 136 136 134 
136 138 138 138 137 
139 141 141 141 140 
143 144 145 145 144 
146 147 149 149 148 
150 151 153 153 153 
155 156 158 158 158 
160 161 163 163 163 
165 166 167 168 168 
170 171 172 173 174 
175 177 177 178 180 
180 183 182 183 185 
186 189 188 189 189 
194 196 194 191 192 


what you should 
By Robert 


seeding. these rules for weight reduction: 
I. For proteins take one third of a 
pound of meat and two eggs daily. Most 
of your other foods will contain a small 
amount of protein, which will make up the 
balance of what you need. 

2. Select one highly carbohydrate arti- 
cle, besides sugar, for each meal. You 
may choose from bread, cereals, soup, mac- 
aroni, potato, corn, custard, ice cream, 
almonds, dried figs, dates or raisins. Never 
let willful appetite or mistaken courtes 
lead you to take a second helping of such 
starchy foods as rice, tapioca, macaroni 
or potato. 

3. Limit your sugar to three teaspoon- 
fuls daily. 

4. Fats should be cut down to a mini- 
mum. From one and a half to three balls 
of butter—which is entirely fat—should 
be sufficient for this division of your diet. 
Use no cream, olive oil, bacon or fat meat. 
Never eat cheese or nuts. 

.5. If you obey the foregoing instruc- 
tions, you may appe your appetite by 
eating unsweetened fruits, salads without 
oil, and such vegetables as carrots, squash 
and string beans, without cream sauce. 
You will miss some of your sweet, rich old 
enemies for a while, but you will be sur- 
prised at the speed with which you will 
come to feel just as fond toward things 
which are good for you. 

Here is a very simple table for weight 
reduction: 


Eat Daily: 


One egg, one chop (lamb), threc 
ounces of lean meat, two slices of 
bread, one and a half balls of butter, 
three teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Three articles of unsweetened fruit— 
such as an apple, a pear, and an 
orange. 

The equivalent of two tablespoon- 
fuls of any two of the following: 
Lettuce, carrots, tomatoes, celery, 
lima beans, cauliflower, squash, boiled 
onions, turnips, asparagus, string 
beans, cabbage. 

Take none of these baked, or with 
cream sauce, butter or nourishing 
dressing. 

One salad, excluding nuts, cheese, 
potatoes or olive oil. 

Add a little real exercise and your 
scales are likely to show a drop of at 
least two pounds a week. 


First. 


SECOND. 


THIRD. 


FOURTH. 


All the foregoing instructions have been 
eneral. Since persons vary so much, 
owever, in build, age, and activity, I feel 

that I ought to tell the reader a simple way 
to figure out exactly the proper reduction 
diet for his or her own individual case. 

A short distance back the human body 

was compared to a steam engine. Let me 
add here that it is possible to determine 
the number of calories, or heat units, in a 
helping of food just as accurately as one 
can figure it in a given amount of coal. It 


Your Weiglit 


too thin—and tables showing 


weigh at your age 


H. Rose, M. D. 


is also possible to estimate very closely the 
number of calories necessary to run any 
human engine. If your diet has less calo- 
nes than that number, you will lose weight; 
if it has more, you will gain weight. This 
is really the whole secret of weight control. 

Suppose there comes to me a patient 
forty-two years old, five feet six inches tall, 
and weighing 170 pounds. By consulting 
my table of normal weights for men of 
various heights and ages I may fix the fact 
that he is twenty pounds too heavy. On 
the opposite page you will find this table, 
which will enable any man to tell whether 
he is under weight or over weight. The fig- 
ures are based on weight in street clothing. 


What You Should Eat 


[t IS really a rather simple mathematical 
problem to determine the proper caloric 
diet for anyone. One multiplies the nor- 
mal weight for a person of his age and 
height by 15, if he is only slightly active; 
17, if he does light work; 20, if he does 
moderately hard work; 23, if he does very 
hard work. This gives the number of calo- 
nes in a diet that would keep this person 
at normal weight. A reduction diet would 
have about two thirds this number of 
calories; a diet for weight increase would 
have about four thirds. 

The selection of the proper figure be- 
tween 15 and 23 is, of course, somewhat a 
matter of judgment, but anyone should be 
able to tell his approximate place. Ihave 
found that 16 is the figure that fits the 
average city office worker. 

Returning to my 170-pound patient, 
whom we have found to be twenty pounds 
over weight. Multiplying 1 
me 2,400, two thirds of which is 1,600. So 
I have to arrange for him a well-balanced 
diet that will furnish him approximately 
1,600 calories. I might do it thus: 


BREAKFAST AMOUNT CALORIES 
Bread 2 slices 140 
Butter 1 ball 80 
PES 160 
Milk in coffee 1 ounce (liquid) 20 
Sugar 1 teaspoontul 33 
LUNCHEON AMOUNT CALORIES 
Bread 2 slices 140 
Butter 1 ball 80 
Meat 13% oz. 150 
Potatoes 1 (medium) 90 
Sugar in tea 1 teaspoonful 33 
DINNER AMOUNT CALORIES 
Bread 2 slices 140 
Butter 1 ball 80 
Meat (lean) 314 oz. 300 
Peas 2 tablespoonfuls 80 
Apple (one) 75 

Clear coffee 
1,601 


This diet is well balanced in proteins, 
carbohydrates and fats. 


If my patient were a woman I should be 
guided by a different table of weights, but 
the diet would be worked out on the same 
principle. The normal weight table for 
women, dressed in street clothing, follows 
below. 

With these two weight tables and a 
table of the number of calories in ordinary 
helpings of various foods any reader who 
wishes an exact diet to fit his case should 
be able to figure one out easily. But in 
selecting such a diet, the statements I have 
made already about the kinds of food that 

to make up a well-balanced diet should 
Be remembered. 


' 


ie by 16 gives . 


Food as Served Household Measure Calories 
Bread, white or Graham 1 slice, 4x4% in. 70 
Cereals, cooked, moist lheaping tablespoonful — 35 
Cereals, eaten dry l heaping tablespoonful 20 
Thickened or cream soups 1 soup plate full 160 
Macaroni l heaping tablespoonful — 25 
Potato, boiled or baked 1 medium 90 
Potato, mas 1 heaping tablespoonful 40 
Rice, boiled 1 heaping tablespoonful 35 
Corn, canned 1 heaping tablespoonful 35 
Peas, fresh 1 heaping tablespoonful 40 
Lima beans, canned 1 heaping tablespoonful 20 
uash 1 heaping tablespoonful — 20 
Beef tea, clear soups l teacup 5-20 
Fish, lean (cod, flounder) 1 heaping tablespoonful 35 
Fish, fat (shad, salmon) 1 heaping tablespoonful 105 
Meat, lean 1% ounces 70 
Meat, medium ounce 150 
Meat, fat á ounce 200 
Oysters, medium size (raw) l vs 
g 
Butter 1 ball 80 
Cream cheese one-inch cube 65 
ilk 1 glass 160 
Skimmed milk and butter- 
milk lass 80 
Condensed milk, sweetened 1 heaping teaspoonful 70 
Condensed milk, unsweet- SENA i 35 
en caping teaspoonful 
Apple or pear 1 medium 75 
Apple sauce 1 heaping tablespoonful 70 
Banana 1 medium 100 
Orange 1 medium 70 
Strawberries 1 medium saucerful 40 
Dried figs, dates, raisins 1 medium saucerful 350 
Fruit jelly, sweetened 1 heaping tablespoonful 160 
Custard 1 heaping tablespoonful — 55 
Ice cream 1 heaping tablespoonful 135 
Sponge cake g 1 slice (2x4% in. 75 
Pudding (rice, tapioca, 
bread) 1 heaping tablespoonful 80 
Sugar 1 heaping teaspoonful 33 
Honey 1 heaping teaspoonful 33 
Olive oil 1 teaspoonful 37 
Olives 1 medium size 15 
Almonds, shelled 1 heaping tablespoonful 165 
Cocoa powders 1 heaping teaspoonful 50 


Overeating seems to be getting more 
general as our cities continue to grow and 


What Women Should Weigh 


hard manual labor becomes less usual. 
The average city dweller is slow to recog- 
nize that since he has little exercise he 
requires little food. When he does go out 
for a tramp or a few sets of tennis the 
unwonted activity is more likely to in- 
crease his appetite than his legitimate de- 
mand for food. A walk of three miles re- 
quires an addition to the dietary of only 
one large slice of bread and butter; yet the 
average urbanite, after taking such a walk, 
is likely to eat a third more than usual at 
the next meal. you wonder that the 
lithe figure and the quick, snappy step 
is so seldom seen in the shadow of sky- 
scrapers? 

any sane and conservative citizens 
seem to say good-by to their sense of pro- 
portion as soon as they sit down to the din- 
ner table. If they applied their system of 
eating to other affairs, they would pour 
water into a glass until it spilled over, 
build a fire in the furnace in mid- July and 
buy shoes several sizes too big for their 
eet. 

It takes only a slight dietetic surplus to 
set one on the road toward obesity. Von 
Noorden has estimated that three slices of 
bread, one third of a quart of milk or three 

uarters of an ounce of butter more than 
the body demands, taken daily, will cause 
a gain of twenty pounds in one year. 
eduction diets should be coupled with 
systematic exercise whenever possible. If 
some. part of the body has accumulated a 
disproportionate amount of fat, one should 
pay particular attention to exercises af- 
fecting that locality—being careful not to 
overdo at first. Any person with inge- 
nuity can devise such exercises, and there 
are always books on calisthenics to fall 
back on. 


What to Do if You are Too Thin 


FR the benefit of those who would gain 
weight, little need be added: they should 
eat heartily of the very things that fat 
folk are warned to shun. A diet of high 
caloric value and rich in fats and carbo- 
hydrates can be arranged easily from 
tables already given. ` 
I will set down, however, a diet I or- 
dered recently for a patient 5 feet 6 inches 
tall, who lacked twenty pounds of his nor- 
mal 150. I found that fis daily diet was 
3,000 calories—a very large amount for 
one of his size—but he was burning it up 
by intense activity. My special reason 
for mentioning this man is that he is the 


' sort of person so frequently pointed out to 


support the contention that some people 
are born to be thin, no matter how much 
they eat. I ordered him to follow this 
diet, which has over 3,600 calories of food 
value: (Continued on page 54) 


AGES: 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 SOover 
4 ít. 11 in. 111 113 115 117 119 122 125 128 
5ft. Oin. 113 114 117 119 122 125 128 130 
Sft. lin. 115 116 118 121 124 128 131 133 
5ft. 2in. 117 118 120 123 127 132 134 137 
Sft. 3in. 120 122 124 127 131 135 138 141 
5ft. 4in. 123 125 127 130 134 138 142 145 
Sft. 5in. 125 128 131 135 139 143 147 149 
Sft. 6in. 128 132 135 139 143 146 151 153 
Sft. 7in. 132 135 139 143 147 150 154 157 
Sft. 8in. 136 140 143 147 151 155 158 lel 
Sft. 9in. 140 144 147 151 155 139 163 166 
5 ft. 10 in 144 147 151 155 139 163 167 170 
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ABEL SHANE 

walked down 

the very short 

passageway 

which led from 
the bathroom—where she 
had just been “cleaning up 
for supper "—to the kitchen 
and spoke to her mother, 
who was in the act of remov- 
ing a piece of ham from the 
frying pan. With a damp 
towel Mabeki gently mas- 
saging the cuticle back from 
the nails on her well-cared- 
for hands. 

“Where’s Pa?” she asked 
sharply. The slight frown 
on her brow and the tone of 
her voice indicated not so 
much a desire for her father’s 
society as a wish to be as- 
sured that there was a legiti- 
mate excuse for his absence 
from the bosom of his fam- 


ily. 

Ms Shane, half turned 
away from her daughter and 
with one hand, palm out- 
ward, held up to protect her 
face from the sputtering par- 
ticles of grease, answered in 
a low, deprecating, tone. 

“He ’phoned he had to 
work to-night," she said. 
Mabel scanned her mother's 
averted face for a moment; 
then, still frowning, she 
turned and walked to the 
dining-room. 

*Say, Ma, got a spoon 
there that I can finish up 
my pie with?" 

Danny Shane tipped his 
plate so that the juice and 
fruit from his cherry pie 
might be more conveniently concentrated. 

“No, I ain't," returned Mrs. Shane. 
* Hand Danny a spoon, Mabel, out the 
silver drawer." 

Mabel tipped her chair back and reached 
to the sideboard behind her. 

“He shouldn't eat his pie with a spoon, 
Ma,” she said fretfully. “I read that in 
thepapertheotherday. Itisn’t etiquette.” 

She slid the triple-plated spoon over the 
tablecloth toward her young brother, and 
Danny proceeded, wid an irritating grin 
on his face, to scrape up the remnant of 
his pie and suck it into his mouth with 
unctuous enjoyment. $ 

“Mabe’s getting to be the fierce swell, 
ain't she, Ma?" he jeered. “I can see 
where the rest of the bunch's going to have 
to do some trottin' to follow her pace." 

* Mabel don't want nothing but that 
you should act like a gentleman," Mrs. 
Shane came to the rescue of her daugh- 
ter, *and that's no more'n what you'd 
ought to want yourself." 

abel ignored both these remarks. She 
stretched her hand out toward Danny. 

“Give us your plate, Dan,” she demand- 
ed.“I want to get cleaned up early to- 
night." 

anny put a detaining hand on each 
side of his plate. 
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Mabel Plays the Game 


** You been drinking again," she said hoarsely. 


“Tell us what for,” he said provokingly, 
drawing away as his sister raised herself 
slightly in her chair and attempted tolay her 
hand on the plate. “ Your fellow comin’?” 

“Oh, chop it!" responded Mabel. “Say 
Ma, can't Den get a hustle on him? Mr. 
Cavanagh's coming up to take me to the 
show, and I want to get through and have 
E little time to fix myself up before he gets 

ere. 

Mrs. Shane reached over and took Dan- 
ny's plate from him with her thin, gnarled 
hand. 

** You got a right not to tease your sis- 
ter," she admonished him. ‘‘Now, you 
help her scrape up the dishes, and Kitty 
can wash them while I fix up the parlor a 
little. I didn’t have time to dust real good 
this morning.” 

There was a wail of despair from Kitty, 
who up to that moment had been Pec i 
absorbed in her pie. 

“Oh, I can’t, Ma,” she whimpered. “I 
was going down-stairs to get my lessons 
with Mande I don’t see how I can wash 
the dishes and get my lessons like I ought 
to, and do everything. 'Tain't fair. Dan- 
ny'd ought to do 'em." 

* Now, Kitty," began Mrs. Shane, but 
Mabel interrupted her impatiently. 

“Let her alone, Ma,” she said. “It’s a 


ple easier for me to do 'em than it is to 
ave such a cry-baby around." 

She cast a contemptuous glance at the 
two children as they jostled each other 
through the doorway; then she began deftly 
scraping the bits of food from the plates as 
her mother handed them to her. As she 
walked lightly out into the kitchen with 
her first load of dishes, Mrs. Shane rose 
and followed her younger daughter into 
the living-room. 

“Now, Kitty,” she said with an unus- 
ual assumption of authority, “I want you 
should fetch the rest of them dishes out, 
.and you and me'll wash 'em after Mabel's 

one. Itwon'ttakeus no time, and Mabel's 

een working hard all day, and she's got a 
right to have a little time to herself when 
she gets home." 


I? WAS a very pretty, fluffy Mabel who 
opened the door for Ed Cavanagh an 
hour later. Although they worked in the 
same office (where they were scrupulously 
Miss Shane and Mr. Cavanagh to each 
other) and he could see her at almost any 
moment during the day, somehow, when 
he saw her here in the dainty, rufy things 
that she, good business woman that she 
was, denied herself at the office, she was 
like a different person to him, a more re- 
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mote but, by her very remoteness, a more 
charming and beguiling person. To-night, 
though he did not formulate the thought, 
she was wonderful to him. The delicate 
crépe de chine frock had meant many eve- 
nings' work for Mabel and many little sac- 
rifces in the way of luncheons and “ Dutch 
treat" moving picture shows. The stylish 
hat that shaded her bright eyes and cheeks, 
pink from excitement, had taken hours to 
manufacture from pieces of the velvet her 
mother had worn in more prosperous days. 

Ed's face glowed with admiration. He 
gave a little joyous whistle. 

. “Gee, Mabe,” he said, “you look good 
in that dress!" 

Mabel tossed her head and pulled her 
long white gloves up over her round, slen- 

er arms. 

"Thanks, Ed," she replied lightly; but 
she was thrilling to the love and admiration 
inhis eyes. With a pleasant little rustle she 
asiad che room and caught up her coat 
from the lounge. 

“Hold it for me?” she asked. 

Ed laid his cigar carefully on the edge 
of the table aoa took the coat from her. 

e tucked her in gently with an accus- 
tomed hand. 

"] don’t look good enough to go with 
you, Mabel," he said humbly. “I wisht— 


I wisht—I was a real swell-looking fellow. 
That’s the kind of fellow you’d ought to 
have.” 

Suddenly Mabel slipped around and 
faced him, her carmine lips glowing, her 
cheeks very pink. She laid her white- 
gloved hands on his arms just above the 
elbows—she was a trifle taller than he. 

“You always look good to me, Ed," she 
said tenderly. 

For an instant their eyes met. Then he 
kissed her. 

“Thanks, old girl, I won't forget you 
said that," Ed said. 


"THREE or four hours later, Mabel’s 
latch key clicked in the lock of the 
third “flat” front door. It clicked very 
gently, but Mrs. Shane, who had been doz- 
ing uncomfortably on the lounge in the 
living-room, awoke at the slight sound and 
came to the door. Her face in the bright 
electric light looked drawn and haggard. 

* Why, Ma,” said Mabel, in real con- 
cern, after she had given her mother the 
usual affectionate, if perfunctory, kiss, 
“you look awful bad. You shouldn't have 
sat up and waited for me." 

“I didn't mean to, exactly," said Mrs. 
Shane, pushing the hair back from her 
forehead. with Is trembling fingers, *but 


Here is a new contributor's first sto- 
ry. Again we say: "The American 
Magazine' welcomes the new writer" 


I just laid down on the 
lounge, and before I knew it 
I was asleep." 

She followed Mabel into 
the tiny alcove bedroom and 
drew out from under the 
couch a big box filled with 
tissue paper, and opened it 
in readiness for the girl's big 
hat. 

* Have a good time?" she 
asked. 

* Fine!" said Mabel. Her 
voice vibrated happily. “Ed 
said it was the best show he 
ever saw, and he's seen 
about's many as most folks, 
I guess." Then as her hap- 
py eyes met the heavy ones 
of her mother in the wall 
glass before which she stood, 
she switched around and 
faced her. 

“Did Pacomehome?" she 
asked sharply. 

Mrs. Shane turned away 
quickly. “Why, yes, Mabe,” 
she said hesitatingly, “he 
come." She held out her 
hand for the hat, but Mabel 
did not remove it. She mere- 
ly stood there with her arms 
curved over her head. 

“Go on, Ma,” she com- 
manded briefly. 

Mrs. Shane's pale face 
twitched. 

* Your pa's lost his job, 
Mabel," she said with an 
effort. She seemed to cringe 
away from her tall, com- 
manding daughter and her 
eyes drooped before the hot 
ones that gleamed back at 
her from under the big hat. 
The girl turned back to the 
mirror—quietly enough, but her face 
looked gray and her hands were shaking. 

“Of course," she said cynically. “I 
ain’t surprised.” Her usually careful Eng- 
lish slid away from her like a badly ap- 

lied veneer as her passion rose. “‘Ain’t it 

een like this ever since I was born? Here 
when I was a kid, I had to leave school and 

oto slavin’ when I hadn't no more'n begun 
Eandis, because Pa took to drinking and 
couldn’t hold a job. Lord knows it ain’t 
his fault I didn’t go to the devil long ago. 
Lord knows I had plenty of chances.” The 
meek drab figure standing so quietly be- 
hind her seemed to drive her to the verge 
of frenzy. 

“Yes,” she cried, “I know what you're 
going to say! He's always been good to 
you and to us. Why?" she shrilled. “ I sup- 
pose because he never hit you when he was 
sober and didn't knock your brains out 
when he was drunk. That's what you call 
being good to you, I suppose. He's been 
mighty good to me, I know, givin' me a 
chance to work since the time I was so 
little the child labor rubbernecks had to 
get after him. And now, after I've worked 
so hard, and kep' Dan in school until he 
was sixteen, and getting ready to send 
Kit to high school, and it seemed like Pa 
really was trying (Continued on page 96) 
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'The present age of your favorite on 
the stage is recorded in this article 


When is a Man Too Old to Act? 


HEN is a 
man really 
too old to 
act? When 
is a woman 
too old? What parts can be 
layed best at certain ages? 
s the profession really for 
young people exclusively? 
. These are some of the 
questions that have been 
propounded to the writer by 
no less august a personage 
than the Editor of this mag- 
azine himself. I don’t know 
what set him to cogitating on the subject, 
but I suspect he has been attending the 
Ziegfeld Follies or the WinterGarden! The 
elderly female has little place in a Ziegfeld 
chorus. There, Za beauté du diable is a prime 
requisite; the bloom and slenderness of 
youth must be had at any price. But, 
quite seriously, it has frequently been as- 
sumed that this bloom of youth is more or 
less essential to stage success, and if any 
of us were asked what is the greatest trag- 
edy for the actor or, more especially, the 
actress, we would reply, “Wrinkle” I 
certainly should have said so myself—be- 
fore I set about writing this article. 
Growing old is something of a tragedy for 
allofus. Any woman, looking in her glass 
andseeing the telltale crow's feet, the dupli- 
catechins, the maternal sag, knows that she 
has lost something precious which she can 
never recapture. Any man, finding some 
day that the allies of girls pass him by, 
that tennis is no longer Ins game, that he 
now says tothe young and idealistic, “When 
ou are agold as I am, you'll think different- 
—P," goes into secret session with him- 
self, and the session is not a happy one. 
How much more tragic, then—how really 
tragic, for to the player charm is an essen- 
tial asset and a tool—is the fate of the 
actor or actress who grows old, who loses 
that allure of youth and beauty which is 
so vital a part of stage charm. I remem- 
ber talking once with an American girl 
who had just visited a famous and now 
elderly foreign actress in her country home 
in England. The actress talked of her life, 
of her past triumphs, and as she talked she 
picked up a hand mirror, looked at her 
face, and burst into tears of self-pity. She 
was enacting a tragedy in real life. 
.. With this excellent beginning for an ar- 
ticle showing how much the stage is in 
the hands of the young, and how much 
better off the book agent is, who can keep 
on selling books till he drops from senile 
debility, I set about making a list of all 
the popular and successful actors and ac- 
tresses I could think of. I chose them 
purposely from memory, because those 
you remember are likely to be the most 
popular. Naturally, the first person I 
thought of was Maude Adams. 
Maude Adams is forty-four years old! 
It isn’t polite to tell a lady’s age, no 
doubt. I'm afraid the Editor has got me 
into a thankless and unchivalrous job! I 
wouldn't tell, if it weren't down in black 
and white in the records. Besides, those 
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` to 1881 as her birth date. 


Interesting facts about the age of many 
famous actors and actresses —together 
with a report of what parts are best 
played at certain ages 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Dramatic Reporter for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


of us who are nearing middle age ourselves 
can remember when Maude Adams, an el- 
fin wisp of a girl, first came into our vision, 
twenty-four years ago, or more. She can't 
very well fool us. But have we ceased to 
love her in those twenty-four years? She 
played Babbie in the "Little Minister" 
eighteen years ago. She played it last win- 
ter again. She played it better, if any- 
thing, the second time, and she packed the 
theater to the doors. “What parts can be 

layed best at certain ages?" asks the 

ditor. Miss Adams played this part at 
twenty-six and forty-four with equal suc- 
cess. What is the answer? Frankly, we 
don’t know. It all depends on the player. 
Miss Adams has kept her youthful spirits, 
her elfin charm, and she has grown dearer 
to the public as the years went on. 


"THEN there is Marie Tempest. Miss. 
Tempest is one of the most remarkable 
females on the stage. She made her début 
as a light opera prima donna in “ Boccac- 
cio" wh was a very small boy—and I 
had to give up tennis ten years ago! She 
is now fey years of age, and she is to-day, 
in certain parts requiring tart repartee, 
brisk alertness, pert vivacity and birdlike 
chicness, not only one of the most talented 
but one of the most popular actresses on 
either the English or the American stage. 
The public would sacrifice any number of 
sweet little ingénues before it would lose 
its Marie Tempest. 

These are two examples. There are 
plenty more. May Irwin was born in 
1862 (these dates are taken from ‘‘Who’s 
Who on the Stage" -and “Who’s Who in 
America"). Margaret Mlington confesses 

race George, 
who conducted a repertoire company in 
New York last winter with conspicuous 
success, was acting in 1893, at the same 
time Maude Adams was beginning. Billie 
Burke, the golden-haired idol of certain 
matinée misses and Williams College, is 
thirty, and not so long ago to be thirty 
was to be considered middle-aged. Mar- 
garet Anglin, one of the most conspicuous- 
ly successful and highly gifted of our ac- 
tresses, is ten years older than Miss Burke. 
Charlotte Walker, now a heroine in the 
films, is thirty-eight. Beverly Sitgreaves, 
who was so excellent with Leo Ditrichstein 
in “The Great Lover,” was acting in'1888. 
Julia Marlowe is now forty-six, and was 
close to forty-five when she retired from 
the stage, still beloved, still admired, still 


the best Juliet and the best 
Viola of her generation, and 
the only one of the genera- 
tion since. Inthe latter years 
she was too mature for Ju- 
liet, one had to admit. But 

et she alone could play it. 

he youngsters who tried 
Juliet didn’t know how to 
act, and we forgave her fig- 
ure much more readily than 
we forgave their ignorance. 

Then there is Mrs Fiske. 
Such records of her birth as 
have been printed give it as 
1865. That would make her fifty-one 
years old, which is probably close to the 
facts, for her own printed reminiscences 
go back to a very early date. She began 


: to act when she was a child of three. At 


thirteen, she was playing old woman parts. 
As a girl of twenty, she was touring the 
country at the head of her own company. 
As a woman of thirty to thirty-five, she 
was electrifying us all with her Tess and 
Becky Sharp. And only last winter she 
came into New York as the heroine of 
“ Erstwhile Susan,” looking as young, as 
slim, as magnetically alive as ever in her 
life, and by the bravura brilliance of her 
comedy acting actually brought cheers 
from Ehe first-night audience. She wasn’t, 
of course, pretending to play the réle of a 
young pl But she was proving that other 
than the young girl rôles are potent in 
the theater, and that acting skill gives its 
pleasures and wins its rewards no less than 
youthful prettiness. 

Maxine Elliott, who, unfortunately, no 
longer graces our stage with her dark, rare 
beauty, was an ingénue in Daly’s company 
in the early 9o's, was a co-star with Nat 
Goodwin in 1898, and consequently was a 
mature woman when she finally and quite 
voluntarily retired from the stage. Three 
of our most popular young women to-day, 
Laurette Taylor, Elsie Ferguson and Ethel 
Barrymore, have left pinafores and skip- 
ping ropes a considerable distance behind 
them. Miss Barrymore is thirty-seven; I 
first saw Miss Ferguson, now thirty-one, 
on the stage at least fourteen years ago; 
and Laurette Taylor is no younger. Yet, 

ear by year, these players, especially the 
atter two, have been gaining in popular 
favor, not because they were growing more 
beautiful, and certainly i; dri: they 
were growing younger, but because year 
by year they were increasing their histri- 
onic proficiency and deepening the range 
of their acting. 


AMONG popular male actors, I discov- 
ered an even greater number who ap- 
peared to be approaching middle age with 
serenity, or even to have passed it without 
any diminution of popular appeal. Otis 
Skinner is to-day fifty-seven years old, yet 
for the past ten years he has won more 
laurels and earned more money than at 
any previous time in his life. William H. 
Crane was born in Massachusetts in 1845; 
he might have fought in the Civil War. 
John Drew, who is (Continued on page 109) 
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Frances Starr 


IF ANYONE were to ask who were the three most 
popular actresses in America, the answer would most 
doubtless be—Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore and 
Frances Starr. Though Miss Starr is but thirty years 
old, she has already been associated with four great 


successes—“The Rose of the Rancho,” “The Easiest 
Way,” “The Case of Becky," and “Marie Odile." 
This season she is playing “The Little Lady in 
Blue,” which is heralded as the most delightful of 
all Miss Starr's plays. 
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Martha Hedman 


T HIS beautiful Belasco star was born in Sweden, 
and knew but little English when she came to this 


country a very few years ago. In these few years 
she has been associated with many successes: in the 
last one, “The Boomerang," one of the most success- 


2 
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ful farce comedies ever written, she has had the 
leading feminine róle, and could doubtless play it 
the rest of her life if she were not ambitious, She is 
twenty-six years old, and considers herself as just 
starting on her career. 


The most adventurous and yet level-headed of states 


WISCONSIN 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


E WHO love Wisconsin 

knew that trouble was 

coming when the world 

suddenly woke up to the 

fact that here was a state 

interested not merely in cattle, corn, 
cheese, copper and pine timber, but in 
ideas,—the ‘‘Wisconsin idea,"—and be- 
to praise her for the excellence of her 
Cerent and the greatness of her uni- 
versity. It is a dangerous thing to be noted 
for ideas, especially in America, where we 
sd carry such a reputation rather awk- 


ly. 

We who knew her well could feel her 

catch her breath and grow warm with em- 

; pride when President Eliot of 
Harvard spoke of her educational system 
in such superlative terms; we could feel 
her growing still a little more uncomfort- 
able when the Philadelphia City Club sent 
out its committees in a special train to sit 
worshipfully at the feet of President Van 
Hise and learn how to educate a state prac- 
tically and govern it expertly. 

Now, in all public affairs Wisconsin is, 
to the last degree, serious-minded, for it is 
made up of a conglomerate of the 
hardest twisted and most thoughtful races 
m the world: New England, especially 
northern New England, stock; a heavy 
German population led by the revolution- 
ares of "48; Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes; Cornish, Welsh, and Scotch. But, 
on the other hand, it is one of the most 
skeptical of states. Her temperament 
is what William James called ''tough- 
minded." She must be shown." The un- 
stinted praise of the East, therefore, had 
the contrary effect of confirming her sus- 
picions; it was too good to be true! While 
she was secretly enormously proud of 
these glib members of the family at Madi- 
son, she had a kind of horror lest they 
make fools of themselves. Being also in- 
tensely pragmatic in the applar of her 
ideas she began to ask, What is all this 
glory costing us? What good does it do 
us, nyko? 

“Stand up there, young chap,” she said 
to her university, "and let's have a look 
at you! Getting too smart for the family? 
Are you running us or are we running you? 
And what are all these fine ideas costing 
the family?" 

All this was characteristic of that sound- 
headed old person: but it was also observ- 
able that when the attempt was made 
really to hamper the beloved university, 
or interfere with expert service in the state 
dices, Wisconsin would have none of it. 
She merely wanted it clearly understood 
that she was still the head of the house- 
hold, and that neither "stand-patters" 
nor Socialists could come in at her door 

without. wiping their feet on the mat, nor 
eat dinner in her immaculate kitchen (the 
best butter and cheese in creation on her 
table!) without minding their manners. 

Wisconsin takes her politics as the old 


Scotch took their religion. They have an 
Old Light church and a New Light church; 
and they are mighty at quoting the chap- 
ter and verse of their authority. In New 
England, when two citizens meet they 
exchange remarks on the state of the 
weather and the price of onions or tobacco, 
but in Wisconsin when two citizens meet 
one instantly heaves a tough political ar- 
gument at his neighbor; and the other re- 
sponds by belaboring his friend with a 
wholly contrary idea. This continues for 
some time. Then one of them mentions 
La Follette, at which hey grapple, pull 
hair and roll over in the bushes. en 
completely exhausted they g up, shake 
hands, and go home feeling that it has, in- 
deed, been a profitable meeting, and that 
Wisconsin is he best of all states to live in. 


Y THE way, did you ever hear La Foll- 
ette speak to his constituents? Well! A 
red-hot Chautauqua tent, a broiling open 
space at the county fair, a Masonic ha in 
the town packed to the gasping point— 
and La Follette up there in a long black 
coat, his pugnacious hair standing straight 
up, pouring out bucketfuls, barrelfuls, 
hogsheadfuls of facts. Never were such 
deluges of statistics, never such husky ar- 
gument of political creeds, never such 
apostolic denunciation and prophecy. 
After two hours the alarm watch which 
the senator carries goes off with a metallic 
burr. It is the signal for him to stop, 
though he has no intention of doing so. 
“Qo on, go on!” roars the audience, and 
there they remain, dissolving in mutual 
perspiration, for another hour or so of it. 
A regular Jonathan Edwards of politics— 
is this La Follette. And the wonder of La 
Follette is the people who listen to him 
and elect him again and again. 
Wisconsin is'the least partisan, the most 
fearless-thinking of the states; and its 
most important contribution to the nation 
is its hard-wrought political and educa- 
tional pioneering and experimentation. 
Carl Schurz, fresh from the German revo- 
lution of '48, was one of its earliest lead- 
ers, and a trustee of its university. John 
Bascom, the moral philosopher, when pres- 
ident of that university, trained a whole 
eneration of fearless political athletes, 
a Follette among them. Professor Ely 
lit the light of independent thought in 
hundreds of young minds; and later there 
have been President Van Hise, Professor 
Ross, Professor Commons, Professor 
Reinsch, now ambassador to China, and 
many others—all sturdy thinkers. No 
representatives at Washington have been 
more stubbornly independent than those 
from Wisconsin. It was no accident that 
Wisconsin sent the first Socialist to Con- 
gress, and elected the first Socialist admin- 
istration of a large city. 
With it all, Wisconsin is not a radical 
state: it is too tough-minded, too prac- 
tical. It wants to go ahead, but to go 


ahead solidly and cautiously. Other states 
may go wild with reform legislation, but 
not Wisconsin. Wisconsin wants to be 
certain that all its political reforms are 
buckled down to real educational and eco- 
nomic ends. Thus, while no state has 
gone so far as Wisconsin in the voluntary 
applicanon of coöperation to daily affairs, 
the state has not adopted the initiative, 
the referendum or recall; while its taxa- 
tion system is probably the best in Amer- 
ica, it voted down woman suffrage; and 
with the most advanced laws for state in- 
surance and the control of railroads, banks 
and corporations, every effort thus far to 
secure even county option in the control 
of the liquor traffic has been defeated. 
And it has the smallest per capita state 
debt of any Northern state, and no bonded 
indebtedness whatever. 

: Like most of America, however, Wis- 
consin is far more interested in politics, 
economics and education—and the prac- 
tical application of these sciences—than 
in art or religion or literature, or, indeed, 
in any of the finer aspects of the great art 
of life. One can hear as music in 
Milwaukee as anywhere in America; but 
it is German music or Italian music. Of 
the creative impulse in music there is little 
or nothing. Of art, nothing. Of literature, 
especially the higher forms of literature, 
almost nothing. In religion, while the old 
forms and traditions remain, much of that 
enthusiasm which in other times and 
other pace has made religion a glowing 
force, has here gone into a passionate de- 
votion to social reform, politics, socialism, 
education. 


"T HERE is, however, a kind of burly in- 
digenous humor, rather rough and com- 
ic, but outright and genuine. Have we not 

iven the world Bill Nye and the immortal 

eck of “ Peck’s Bad Boy?” We admired 
Peck so much that we elected him mayor 
of our largest city and governor of our 
state. It is a way we have: when we ad- 
mire anyone we want to elect him to some- 
thing or other. If by chance we should 
produce a Robert Burns we would im- 
mediately send him to the legislature or 
put him on the railroad commission. 

Nor is it surprising, in such a personality 
as that of Wisconsin, to find a deep vein of 
sentiment, which, if it sometimes reaches 
perilously near to sentimentality, is never- 
theless the genuine expression of an essen- 
tially sim fe and sincere character. The 
author of "Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” was, Wisconsin of Wisconsin; so was 
the author of “ In the Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
We also gave to the world the writer of 
the couplet: 


Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone. 


One has the feeling, also, that the kind 
of grim and are often humorous realism 
that one finds in (Continued on page 59) 
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The Best Thing Experience Has 


Taught Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


Forty Years Bartered for 
What? 


TINY bit of wisdom, but as vital as 
protoplasm. I know, for I bar- 
tered forty precious years of wife- 

and motherhood to learn it. 

During the years of my childhood and 
girlhood our family passed from wealth to 
pove My father and only brother 
were killed in battle during the Civil War; 
our slaves were freed; our plantations 
melted from my mother's white hands 
during the Reconstruction days; our big 
town house was sold for taxes. 

When I married, my only dowry was a 
fierce pride and an overwhelming ambi- 
tion to get back our material prosperity. 
My hüsband was making a “good living." 
He was kind, easy-going, with a rare ca- 
pacity for enjoying life and he loved his 


wife with that chivalrous, unquestioning, : 


“the queen can do no wrong" type of love. 

But even in our days of courting I an- 
swered his ardent love-making with, “And 
we will work and save and buy back the 
big house; then we will—”’ etc., etc. 

And he? Ah, alone at sixty, I can still 
hear echoing down the years his big tender 
laugh, as he'd say, “Oh, what a de-ah, 
ambitious little sweetheart I have!” 

He owned a home, a little cottage with a 
rose garden at one side of it—surely, with 
love, enough for any bride. But I—I saw 
only the ancestral mansion up the street, 
the big old house that had passed out of 
the hands of our family. 

I would have no honeymoon trip, I 
wanted the money instead. John kissed 
each of my palms before he put the money 
into them. My fingers closed greedily 
over the bills; it was the nest egg, the be- 
ginning. 

Next I had him dismiss his bookkeeper 
and give me the place. I didn’t go to his 
store, Southern ladies didn’t do that in 
those days, but I kept the books at home, 
and I wrote all the business letters. So it 
happened when John came home at night, 
ded from his day’s work at the store, I 
had no time for dicen for love-mak- 
ing, no hours to walk in the rose garden by 
his side—no, we must talk business. 

I can see John now on many a hot night 
—and summer is hot in the Gulf states— 
dripping with perspiration as he dictated 
his letters to me while I, my aching head 
near the big hot lamp, wrote on and on 
with hurried, nervous fingers. Outside 
there would be the evening breeze from 
the Gulf, the moonlight, the breath of the 
roses, all the romance of the southern 
night—but not for us! 

he children came—four, in quick suc- 
cession. But so fixed were my eyes on the 
goal of Success, I scarcely realized the 
mystery of motherhood. Oh, I loved 
them! Iloved John, too. I would willing- 
ly have laid down my life for him or for 
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any one of the children. And I 
intended sometime to stop and en- 
joy John and the children. Oh, 
yes, I was going really to live after 
we had baueht back the big house, 
and had done so and so! In the 
meanwhile, I held my breath and worked. 

“Pll be so glad," I remember saying one 
day to a friend, “when all my children are 
old enough to be off at school all day!” 
Think of that! Glad when the best years 
of our lives together were passed! 

The day came when the last little fellow 
trudged off to school and I no longer had a 
baby to hamper me. We were living now 
in the big old home. We had bought it 
back and paid for it. I no longer did 
John's book keeping for him—he paid a 
man a hundred dollars a month to do that 
—but I still kept my hand on the business. 

Then suddenly one day—John died. 
Died in what should have been the prime 
and vigor of his life. 

I worked harder than ever then, not 
from necessity, but because in the first 
few years after John left I was afraid to 
stop and think. So the years hurried by! 
One by one the children grew up and en- 
tered more or less successful careers of 
their own. . . . I don't feel that I know 
them so very well. 

And now that the time of life has come 
when I must stop and think, I ask myself: 
“What did you do with the wonderful 
gifts life laid in your lap—the love of a 
good man, domestic happiness, the chance 
to know intimately four little souls?" 

And being honest I have to answer: “I 
bartered Life's great gifts for Life's piti- 
able extras—for pride, for show!" 

If my experience were unique it would 
not be worth publishing, but is only too 
common. Think of the wives who ex- 
change the best years of their lives, their 
husband's comfort, his peace of mind, if 
not to buy back the family mansion then 
for a higher social position, sometimes it 
is merely for—clothes! 

It is to you women who still have the 
opportunity to “walk with John in the 
garden" that I give my dearly-bought bit 
of experience. Stop holding your Breath 
until you get this or that, stop reaching 
out blindly for to-morrow’s prize, live to- 
day! MRS. M. F. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Don't Worry—It's Mere Waste 


THE best thing Experience has taught 
me?—the utter futility and waste of 
worry. In looking back over the twenty- 
five years of my married life I cannot sec 
that worrying fias ever helped. Instead, 
it has been like a leech insidiously sucking 
mental and physical strength, and time 
which should have been devoted to clear, 
constructive thinking. 

Worry warped my sense of values. It 
made me unjust to my husband and 
children, for what person can lie awake 
worrying about what may be lurking in 
wait around the corner and see things in 
their right proportions in the morning? 

ly eyes acquired a harried expression, 
hideously Vn becoming: my lips drooped, 


my digestion became temperamental—in 
consequence I snapped—my hair lost its 
sheen and color. Not a very inspirin, 
personality to wish a husband. Godspeed 
when he started out to meet the heat and 
burden of the day. 

How trivial a thing sometimes shifts 
one's viewpoint. The morning after I had 
collided with a door in the dark I con- 
templated my damaged self. Uncomfort- 
able as I was, I had to chuckle. My face 
resembled nothing so much as a Cubist- 
Futurist sunset ablaze with yellow, crim- 
son, purple and green. Doubtless the 
brilliancy illuminated my consciousness, 
for I ruminated: 

* How I have agonized and worried over 
possibilities, but nary a thought have I 

iven to being incapacitated like this. 
nd the moral of that is, ‘Don’t worry.’ ” 

I traveled back over the years, worry by 
worry. Had any of them materialized? 
Not one. If one had come perilously near 
consummation, some mitigating circum- 
stance had developed with it. I .was 
ashamed to meet my good eye in the mir- 
ror. How criminally wasteful I had been 
with health, strength and time! 

From that moment I waged war on 
worry. I resorted to all sorts of expe- 
dients to gain a cheery, sane outlook on 
life. I did it. The moment the ogre 
Worry attempts to enter my mind I rudely 
but promptly slam the door in his face. 
If I make a mistake, I charge it up to ex- 
perience, and expend thought on how to 
avoid making another instead of worrying 
because I made the first. 

Work, keeping interestedly busy, is an 
enormous help, and then there are visions. 
Our income is of just the common-garden 
variety, so that | can’t indulge my great 
and abiding love of splendor. However, I 
am blessed with imagination and when 
I want to oust worry Í plan, Perhaps it is 
a new house or a room refurnished; a riot 
of color in a garden border, a frock, an en- 
tertainment, anything which is colorfully 
absorbing—whatever they are, my visions 
are rather sure to prove profitable in the 
end. Then, I can always review my store 
of verse, paragraph and virile phrases, and 
memorize new ones. 

Since I have learned the extravagance 
of worry and have trained myself to look 
out to sea for the coming of prosperous, 
well-laden ships, not for derelicts of disap- 
pointment, my health has been perfect, 
and my appearance—well, as my bis boy 
remarked the other day: 

* Gee, Mother, you're a peach in that 
frock! Where did you get your dimples?* 

Now, will dimples and worry flourish in 
the same face? Not a chance. [usd to rise 
in the morning with that depressed, ‘oh, 
dear!” feeling. Now when I waken I think, 
happily: “Another day. Another chance 
to achieve and make good." — c. M. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Hold Your Tongue and Do 
Your Best 


THE best thing experience has taught 
me is, to hold my tongue and do the 


best I can. EVA SUNDGREN 
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The Green People 


HAVE always had a fondness, when 
upon my travels about the world of 
the nearby woods and fields, for nip- 
ping a bit of a twig here and there 
and tasting the tart or bitter quality 
dit. I suppose the instinct descends to 
me from the herbivorous side of my dis- 
tant ancestry. I love a spray of white 
cedar, especially the spicy sweet inside 
bark, or a pine needle, or the tender, sweet, 
juicy end of a spike of timothy grass drawn 
slowly from its close-fitting sheath, ora twig 
of the birch that tastes Tike wintergreen. 

l think this no strange or unusual in- 
stinct, for I have seen many other people 
doing it, especially farmers around here, 
who go through the fields nipping the new 
oats, testing the redtop, or chewing a bit 
of sassafras bark. I have in mind a clump 
of shrubbery in the town road, where an 
old house once stood, of the kind called 
here by some the “‘sweet-scented shrub;” 
and the branches of it nearest the road 
are quite clipped and stunted for being 
nipped at by old ladies who pass that way 
and take to it like tats to catnip. 

For a long time this was a wholly unor- 
ganized, cis dar all but unconscious pleas- 
ure, a true pattern of the childish way we 
take hold of the earth; but when I began 
to come newly alive to all things—as I 
have already related—I chanced upon 
this curious undeveloped instinct. 


“What is it I have here?" I asked my- 
self, for I thought this might be a new 
handle for getting hold of nature. 

Along one edge of my field is a natural 
hedge of wild cherry, young elms and 
ashes, dogwood, black raspberry bushes 
and the like, which has long been a pleas- 
ure to the eye, especially in de early morn- 
ing when the shadows of it lie long: and 
cool upon the meadow. Many times I 
have walked that way to admire it, or to 
listen for the catbirds that nest there, or 
to steal upon a certain gray squirrel who 
comes out from his home in the chestnut 
tree on a fine morning to inspect his 
premises. 


I? OCCURRED to me one day that I 
would make the acquaintance of this 
hedgein a new way; so I passed slowly ae 
it where the branches of the trees brush 

my shoulder and picked a twig here and 
there and bit it through. “This is cherry,” I 
said; “this is elm, this is dogwood.” And 
it was a fine adventure to know old friends 
in new ways, for I had never thought be- 
fore to test the trees and shrubs by their 
taste and smell. After that, whenever I 
passed that way I closed my eyes and 
tried for further identifications by taste, 
and was soon able to tell quickly half a 
dozen other varieties of trees, shrubs, and 
smaller plants along that bit of meadow. 


Presently, as one who learns to navigate 
still water near shore longs for more thrill- 
ing voyages, I tried the grassy old roads in 
the woods, where young trees and other 
growths were to be found in great variety: 
and had a joy of it I cannot describe, for 
old and familiar places were thus made 
new and wonderful to me. And when I 
think of those places now, say in winter, 
I grasp them more vividly and strongly 
than ever I did before, for I think not only 
how they look, but how they taste and 
smell, and I even know many of the grow- 
ing things by the touch of them. It is cer- 
tain that our grasp of life is in direct pro- 
portion to the variety and warmth of the 
ways in which we je hold of it. No 
thought—no beauty and no joy. 

On these excursions, I have often re- 
flected that if I were blind, I should still 
find here unexplored joys of life, and should 
make it a point to know all the friendly 
trees and shrubs around about by the 
taste or smell or touch of them. I think 
seriously that this method of widening the 
world of the blind, and increasing their 
narrower joys, might well be developed, 
though it would be wise for such as do 
take it to borrow first the eyes of a friend 
to see that no poison ivy, which certain 
rascally birds plant along our fences and 
hedges, is lurking about. 

Save for this precaution I know of noth- 
ing that will injure the taster, though he 
must be prepared, here and there, for 
shocks and thrills of bitterness. A lilac 
leaf, for example, and to a scarcely lesser 
degree the willow and the poplar are, 
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when bitten through, of a penetrating and 

intense bitterness; but do no harm, and 

will daunt no one who is really adventur- 

ous. There is yet to be written a botany, 

on better yet, a book of nature, for the 
ind. 

Itis by knowing human beings that we 
come to understand them, and by un- 
derstanding them come to love them, and 
so it is with the green people. When I was 
a boy in the wild north country, trees 
were enemies to be ruthlessly fought—to 
be cut down, sawed, split, burned—any- 
thing to be rid of them. The ideal in mak- 
ing a home place was to push the forest as 
far away from it as possible. But now, 
when I go to the woods, it is like goin, 
among old and treasured friends, and wit 
riper acquaintance the trees come to take 
on, curiously, a kind of personality, so that 
I am much fonder of some trees than of 
others, and instinctively seek out the com- 
panionship of certain trees in certain 
moods, as one will his friends. 


LOVE the unfolding beeches in spring, 

and the pines in winter; the elms I care 
for afar off, like great aloof men, whom I 
can admire; but for friendly confidences 
give me an apple tree in an old green mead- 
ow. 

In this more complete understand- 
ing I have been much aided by getting 
hold of my friends of the hedges and hills 
in the new ways I have described. At 
times I even feel that I have become a 
fully accepted member of the Fraternity 
of the Living Earth, for I have already re- 
ceived many of the benefits which go with 
that association; and I know now for a 
certainty that it makes no objection to 
its enben because they are old, or sad, 
or have sinned, but welcomes them all 
alike. 

The essential taste of the cherry and 
peach and all their numerous relatives is, 
in variation, that of the peach pit, so that 
the whole tribe may be easily r ized, 
though it was some time before I could 
tell with certainty the peach from the 
cherry. The oak shoot, when chewed a 
little, tastes exactly like the smell of new 
oak lumber; the maple has a peculiar taste 
and smell of its own that I can find no 
comparison for, and the poplar is one of 
the bitterest trees that ever I have tasted. 
The evergreen trees—pines, spruces, hem- 
locks, balsams, cedars—are to me about 
the pleasantest of all, both in taste and 
odor, and though the spruces and pines 
taste and smell much alike at first, one 
soon learns to distinguish them. The elm 
has a rather eie nondescript, bit- 
terish taste, but the linden is gummy and 
of a mediocre quality, like the tree itself, 
which 1 dislike. Some of the sweetest 
flowering shrubs, such as the lilac, have 
the bitterest of leaves and twigs or, like 
certain kinds of clematis, have a seed that 
when green is sharper than cayenne pep- 
per, while others, like the rose, are pleas- 
anter in flavor. The ash tree is not too 
bitter and a little sour. 

I give here only a few of the commoner 
examples, for I wish to make this no 
tedious catalogue of the flavors of the 
green people. I am not a scientist, nor 
would wish to be taken for one. Only last 
winter I had my pretensions sadly shocked 
when I tasted twigs cut from various trees 
and shrubs and tried to identify them by 
taste or by smell, and while it was a pleas- 


ing experiment I found I could not cer- 
tainly place above half of them; partly, no 
doubt, because many growing things keep 
their flavors well wrapped up in winter. 
No, I have not gone far upon this pleasant 
road, but neither am I in any great hurry; 
for there yet remains much time in this 
and my future lives to conquer the secrets 
of the earth. I plan to devote at least one 
entire life to science, and may find I need 
several! 

One great reason why the sense of taste 
and the sense of smell have not the same 
honor as the sense of sight or of hearing is 
that no way has yet been found to make a 
true art of either. For sight, we have 
painting, sculpturing, photography, archi- 
tecture and the like; and for hearing, 
music; and for both, poetry and the drama. 
But the other senses are more purely per- 
sonal, and have not only been little studied 
or thought about but are the ones least 
developed, and most dimmed and clogged 
by the customs of our lives. 

For the sense of smell we have, indeed, 
the perfumer's art, but a poor rudimentary 
art it is, giving little freedom for the artist 
who would draw his inspirations freshly 
from nature. I can, indeed, describe 
poorly in words the odors of this June 
morning—the mingled lilacs, late wild 
cherries, new-broken soil and the fragrance 
of the sun on green verdure, for there are 
here both lyrical and symphonic odors— 
but how inadequate it is! I can tell you 
what I feel and smell and taste, and give 
you, perhaps, a desire another spring to 
spend the months of May and june in the 
country, but I can scarcely make you live 
again de very moment of life I have lived, 
which is the magic quality of the best art. 
The art of the ach a which, like all 
crude art, thrives upon blatancy, does not 
make us go to gardens, or love the rose, 
but often instils in us a kind of artificiality, 
so that perfumes, so far from being an in- 
spiration to us, increasing our lives, be- 
come often the badge of the abnormal, 
used by those unsatisfied with simple, 
clean, natural things. 

And as a people deficient in musical art 
delights in ragtime tunes, so a people de- 
ficient in the true art of tasting and smell- 
ing delights in ragtime odors and ragtime 
tastes. 


DO not know that the three so-called 

lesser senses will ever be organized to the 

int where they are served by well-estab- 
ished arts, but this I do know—that there 
are three great ways of entering upon a 
better understanding of this magic earth 
which are now neglected. 

I think we have come upon hasty and 
heated days, and are too much mastered 
by the god of hurry and the swift and 
greedy eye. We accept flashing pictures 
of life for life itself; we rush here and rush 
there and, having arrived, rush away again 
—to what Senaibls purpose? Be still a 
little! Be still! 

I do not mean by stillness, stagnation 
nor yet lazy contentment, but life more 
deeply thought about, more intensely rea- 
lized, an activity so concentrated that it is 
quiet. Be still then! 

So it is that, though I am no worshiper 
of the old, I think the older gardeners 
had in some ways a better practice of the 
art than we have, for they planted not for 
the eye alone but for the riose and the 
sense of taste and even, in growing such 


plants as the lamb's tongue, to gratify, 
curiously, the sense of touch. They loved 
the scented herbs, and appropriately 
called them simples. Some oF these old 
simples I am greatly fond of, and like to 
snip a leaf as I go by to smell or taste; but 
many of them, I here confess, have for me 
a rank and culinary odor—as sage and 
thyme and that bold strumpet of the gar- 
den, the scarlet monarda, sometimes called 
bergamot. 

But if their actual fragrance is not al- 
ways pleasing, and their uses are now 
grown obscure, I love well the names of 
many of them—whether from ancient as- 
sociation or because the words themselves 
fall pleasantly upon the ear, as, for ex- 
ample, sweet marjoram and dill, anise and 
summer savory, lavender and sweet basil. 
Coriander! Caraway! Cumin! And 
“there’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance: pray you, love, remember . . . 
there's fennel for you, and columbines: 
there's rue for you: and here's some for 
me—" All sweet names that one loves to 
roll under his tongue. 


I HAVE not any great number of these 
herbs in my own garden, but, when I go 
among those I do have, I like to call them 
by their familiar names, as I would a dig- 
nified doctor or professor, if ever I knew 
him well enough. 

It is in this want of balance and quie- 
tude that the age fails most. We are all 
for action, not at all for reflection; we think 
there are easy ways to knowledge and short 
cuts to perfection; we are for laws rather 
than for life. 

And this reminds me inevitably of a 
mellow-spirited old friend who lives not a 
thousand miles from here—I must not tell 
his name!—whose greatest word is “ pro- 
portion.” At this moment, as I write, I 
can si ae m of his resonant old voir 
on the syllable p-o-r—prop-o-rtion. He is 
the kind of man eodd to know and to 
trust. 

If ever I bring him a hard problem, as, 
indeed, I delight to do, it is a fine thin 
to see him square himself to meet it. 
light comes in his eye, he draws back his 
chin a little and exclaims occasionally: 
**Well!—well!” 

He will have all the facts and circum- 
stances fully mobilized, standing up side 
by side before him like an awkward squad, 
and there’s nothing more awkward than 
some facts that have to stand out squarely 
in daylight! And he inquires into their 
ancestry, makes them runouttheir tongues, 
and pokes them once or twice in the ribs, 
to make sure that they are lively and ro- 
bust facts capable of making a good fight 
for their lives. He never likes to see any 
one thing too large, as a church, a party, 
a reform, a new k, or a new fashion, 
lest he see something else too small; but 
will have everything, as he says, in true 
p ortion, If he occasionally favors a 
ittle that which is old, solid, well-placed, 
it is scarcely to be measured to him as a 
fault in an age so overwhelmed with the 
shiny new. 

He is a fine, up-standing, hearty old 
gentleman with white hair and rosy cheeks, 
and the bright eyes of one who has lived 
all his life with temperance. One incident 
I cannot resist telling , though it has noth- 
ing directly to do with this story, but it 
will let you know what kind of a man my 
old friend is, and when all is said, it would 
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be a fine thing to know about any man. 
Not long ago he was afflicted with a seri- 
ous loss, a loss that would have crushed 
some men, but when I met him not long 
afterward, though the lines around his 
eyes were grown deeper, he greeted me in 
his old serene, courtly manner. When I 
would have comforted him with my sym- 
pathy, for I felt myself near enough to 
speak of his loss, he replied calmly: 

“How can we know whether a thing is 
evil until we reach the end of it? It may 
be good!” 

One of the events I esteem among the 
finest of the whole year is my old friend’s 
birthday party: Every winter, on the twen- 
ty-sixth of February, a party of his friends 
drop in to see him. Some of us go out of 
habit, drawn by our affection for the old 
gentleman; others, I think, he invites, for 
he knows to perfection the delicate shad- 
ings of companionship which divide those 
who come unbidden from those, not less 
loved but shyer, who must be summoned. 

Now this birthday gathering has one 
historic ceremony which none of us would 
miss, because it expresses so completely 
the essence of our friend’s generous and 
tolerant, but just, nature. He is, as I have 


said, atemperate man, and dislikes as much 
as anyone I know the whole alcohol busi- 
ness; but living in a community where the 
struggle for temperance has often been 
waged intemperately, and where there is 
a lurking belief that cudgeling laws can 
make men virtuous, he publis es abroad 
once a year his declaration of independ- 
ence. 


FTER we have been with our friend for 

an hour or so, and are well warmed and 
happy with the occasion, he rises solemnly 
and goes to the toby-closet at the end of 
his generous fireplace, where the apple-log 
specially cut for the occasion is burning 
merrily, and as we all fall silent, knowing 
well what is coming, he unlocks the door 
and takes from the shelf a bottle of old 
peach brandy which, having uncorked, he 
gravely smells of it and possibly lets his 
nearest neighbor smell of it, too. Then he 
brings from the sideboard a server set with 
diminutive glasses that have been polished 
until they shine, for the great occasion, 
and, having filled them all with the ripe 
liquor, he passes them around to each of 
us. We have all risen and are becomingly 
solemn as he now proposes the toast of the 


But for friendly confidences give me 
an apple tree in an old green meadow 


year—and it is always the same toast: 

* Here's to moderation—in all things!" 

He takes a sip or two, and continues: 

"Here's to temperance—the queen of 
the virtues." 

So we all drink off our glasses. Our mel- 
low old friend smacks his lips, corks the 
tall bottle, and returns it to his toby- 
closet, where it reposes undisturbed for 
another year. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he says, heart- 
ily, “let us go in to dinner." . . . 

As I think of it, now that it is written, 
this story bears no very close relation- 
ship to my original subject, and yet it 
seemed to follow naturally enough as I set 
it down, and to belong with the simple and 
well-flavored things of the garden and 
fields; and recalling the advice of Cobbett 
to his nephew on the art of writing, “‘never 
to alter a thought, for that which has come 
of itself into your mind is likely to pass in- 
to that of another more readily and with 
more effect than anything which you can 
by reflection invent,” I leave it here just 
as I wrote it, hoping that the kinship of 
my genial old friend with simple and nat- 
ural and temperate things may plainly ap- 


pear. 


CINDERELLA JANE 
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Life's Greatest Experience 
Now Comes to Jane 


After which she wanted to deluge the whole 
world with feeling and happiness 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 


ANE JUDD, “Cinderella Jane,” 

for years an amateur writer and a 

sort of studio mother to a lot of art- 
ists down on Washington Square, in New 
York, marries Jerry Paxton, a portrait 
painter. She married Jerry, not for love, 
but because she was lonely, and because 
she was following the advice of her friend 
and critic, Martin Christiansen, who told 
her she must live more fully before she 


could write good stories. Jerry, on the 
other hand, married Jane primarily be- 
cause he was pestered to death with the 
attention of women of the fashionable 
world. So they married without really 
loving each other, or even knowing each 
other. This instalment opens with Mar- 
tin Christiansen and Bobs visiting Jane 
and Jerry in their little summer home 
in the country. 


LONG rainy Sunday inaugurated 
Christiansen’s visit. Jerry went 
off to paint, Bobs disappeared, 
and Jane found herself alone 
with Christiansen in the first 

intimacy they had known for months. 

* How goes the adventure?” he asked. 

“Merrily.” s 

‘You are glad you started on it?” 

« , yes 
“You would be," he granted. “You 
belong to the ‘friends of fate.’ Some of 
us struggle against fate, some of us make 
it an ally. You would do that.” 

“But fate, so far, has been my friend.” 

“Those long lonely years of work, by 
yourself ? 

“But I needed them. I learned every- 
thing of value that I know, during those 
years." . 

“You see, I spoke truly," he smiled, 
nodding at her. 

“You meet life that way, too,” she said. 

“Ive met it all ways, my friend— 
fighting, acquiescent, not always with 
valor. Now I have come to a time when I 
depend upon an armor which fends off 
outside troubles, but also keeps in those I 
already have." 

“No one could understand human be- 
ings so well, could possess your fierceness 
and your mercy toward them, without 
holding the key to suffering." 

* Wise Jane Judd," he smiled. “I have 
had a long journey with fate. For twenty 
years I have been paying for youthful 
folly. Do you know about me, Jane?" 

* Jerry told me that you are married, 
that your wife lives." EM 

* She has moved from one sanitarium 
to another for twenty years, Jane. I go 
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to see her when I can. I have been with 
her this summer. It is like visiting some 
little girl I knew when I was a lad... . 
I wanted you to know.” 

“Does she suffer?” 

“Apparently not. She just is, that’s 
all. No past, no future.” 

* But your past, your future, Martin—” 

“I can have none,” he said steadily. 

“Did you love her very much?” 

“I suppose so, as a boy. What does a 
child of twenty know of love? She was 
eighteen when we ran away. After about 
five years this malady developed, a sort of 
melancholia at first, then a kind of mental 
vacuity for all these many years." 

“It’s unfair—it’s cruel!” she cried. 

“So it is. There have been times when 
I have cursed God in fury; but, after all, 
it is not left us to choose our own tests. 
If fate were only kind, we would not need 
to woo her. ad I needed my hard 
years, as you needed yours.” 

“I can't believe that; but I know what 
they have made of you, what I have 
reaped from them." 

e laid his hand on hers for a second. 

“Thank you, Jane. You've been a 
little flowering place for me of repose and 
peace.... Tell me about the work." 

“Tt grows in plan, but not in execution. 
I feel chat when my baby comes I shall 
suddenly enter a new world, I shall know 
such wonderful things to put in my book." 

*Assuredly. You could not plumb the 
one greatest spiritual and physical experi- 
ence without your eyes being unsealed to 
all the fundamental verities." 

Jane rose and turned a canvas, which 
leaned against the wall, into the light 
where Martin could see it. 


* Do you like this?” she asked. 

He looked at it silently for several mo- 
ments. 

“Jerry has sensed it too," he said. 
“This is a fine thing, his best." 

“He cán paint, if I can get him away 
from those portraits." 

“It’s a cursed thing for an artist to be 
clever. It's your husband's curse. He 
may have a big gift; but if his cleverness 
is the thing the rabble want to buy, and 
he sells it to them, his gift is doomed." 

* Who's doomed?" said Jerry, coming 
in, plowing from his long tramp in the rain. 

“You are, if you paint Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie Brendon when you can do this," 
Christiansen answered. “You’ve got a 

retty knack with pretty ladies; but don't 
et it ruin you.” 

“ Pretty ladies pay, it might be added, 
and we need the money just now." 

“Face the truth then. Swear to your- 
self this is a temporary aberration, an 
true to yourself, Paxton.” 

“Well, if I don’t turn out to be my own 
best self with Jane, and Bobs, an 

ou, after me, I haven’t any best self,” he 
aughed. “ t some nice effects out 
there in the fog, it's a soaking white 
blanket down on the beach.” 

“You didn't see Bobs?” 

“No, is she out? You two been gab- 
bling all morning?" 

“Yes, we've had a fine gabble,” laughed 
Christiansen. “TIl put on a mackintosh 
and go in search of your Miss Bobs." 


Ou on the muddy road Christiansen 
strode along at a great pace. He 
wanted to be alone, to think out his chaotic 
thoughts. He had come to the Paxtons’ 
with no idea that Jane was to-have a 
child, and the knowledge had come to him 
with a shock. He had long since admitted 
to himself that he was more interested in 
Jane's development, in her search for ex- 
pression, than he had been in anything for 
ears. He liked the quality of her mind. 

lie was convinced that she had a future, 
and it was of this he was thinking, when 
he exclaimed at the announcement of her 
marriage, “Child, child, what have you 
done?" The baby would be another 
fetter, and she must be free to work out 
her artistic salvation. It might be years 
before that freedom came. Would her 
gift grow richer—or die for want of use? 

“How can we expect to manage it?" he 
growled into the fog. 

“What?” said Bobs, at his elbow. 

“Wraith, where did you drop from?” 
he demanded. 

"Qut of the fog to answer your question. 
What was it?" 

“How can a woman be an artist and a 
human being at the same time?" 

She peered at him before she replied, 
"She can't. She can be them only in 


now . 
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When she woke, Jerry was beside her. “I’m sorry he's so plain," 
was her first word. ''He's a fine boy, Jane," he said, with a gulp 
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relays. Artist a while, human a while. 
Living takes too much from her. Lov- 
ing, wiving, mothering are too devouring. 
Men manage it, but women cannot; that 
is my decision." 

id ou think she must choose between 
them?’ 

: He That is too big a price to pay for 
either. ; 

“How, then?” . 

“She must have both some of the time, 
neither all of the time." i 

“But isn’t that Incense y difficult 
Th a man to consider, possibly a child or 
two 

“Difficult? Do you think there is any- 
thing more difficult than being a woman 
to-day?" she asked bitterly. . 

“The most difficult thing I know is be- 
ing a man." : 

*Why do we bother with it at all, when 
jur a ue plop out there in the fog would 
end it 

“Would it, though?" 

“If you go out, you’re a coward. If you 
stay, is because you're afraid to go out,” 
she cried. 

* Even so. Therefore you come to grips 
"m life, and prove yourself a good 
soldier. 
zc MER Jane,” Bobs said. "Isn't she 

e? 

* She is a very rare human." 

*' She's the best friend I ever had." _ 
“I think I can say that, too,” he said. 
“You remember the hymn that talks 


about ‘being at rest in God?’ That's the 
way I feel about Jane." 
“You should do a study of her. You 


owe us Jane's broad, god-like beneficence 
to offset your Woman." 

“I am going to do her, as soon as I grow 
up to her." 

The heavens opened at that moment, 
and the rain descended with midsummer 
violence. 

“Shall we run for the woods?" he asked. 

“No, I like it," answered she, lifting her 
face to the torrent. 

So they plowed through the mud pud- 
dles, and arrived home, wet through, but 
tingling with racing blood and clear brains. 
As Bobs ran through the hall on her way 
to her room, she called to her hostess: 

“ Jane, let there be tons of food!” 


CHAPTER XX 


UMMER reached its crest and started 

down the hill toward autumn. Jerry 
went in town and spent a week trying to 
find a larger studio for them. He sug- 
gested that Jane summon Bobs for com- 
pany in his absence; but she preferred to 

alone. Before her marriage, compan- 
ionship had been her ideal luxury, now 
solitude had taken its place. 

Mrs. Biggs and Billy were distressingly 
attentive at first, thinking her lonely, but 
she managed to dispel that idea. But at 
night, when Billy was in bed, Mrs. Biggs 
would come to sit with pue for a talk. 
She was a cheerful, philosophic sort of 

rson. Jane liked to hear her ideas. 

oth she and Billy adored Jerry. They 
asked for daily news of him, and looked 
forward to his return. 

“My, but wasn't you in luck to pick up 
a husband like Mr. Paxton,” she said over 
and over. 

“Yes, I was," Jane would admit. 

* When I think of you, settin' alone 


night after night in that white room, 
which never was cheerful to my thinkin'— 
and now bein' the mistress of this grand, 
swell place! It's like one of them fairy 
book stories." 

“It is strange, isn’t it, Mrs. Biggs?” 

The letters from Jerry were full of dis- 
couragement. The weather was hot, the 
city dirty, all the studios for rent had none 
of the things they required, Babies were 
not supposed to live in studios. 

e was gone two weeks; then he ap- 
peared out of the woods one evening, un- 
announced. Jane was on the veranda and 
saw him coming. 

“ Jerry!” she called, in welcome, as she 
went to meet him. 


* Hello, Janel „How are you?” 
_ "Fine. My child, but you are hot and 
tired!” ^ 


“T are! Never spent such an infernal 
fortnight in my life." 

* Poor boy! Go, get into a cold bath, 
and I'll tell Mrs. Biggs to hurry the din- 
ner. 

“Good work. I've got it, Jane!" he 
called back, as he ran up-stairs three at.a 
time. 


WHEN he came down, fresh and im- 
maculate in white clothes, she real- 
ized that she was glad to see this handsome 
human who in some strange way was 
joined to her. 

* Have you been lonesome, Jane?” 

“Not very. I rather enjoyed it, but 
you've had a tiresome time, Jerry.” 

“Yes, but I’ve got the nicest place in 
town, Jane—a stable down on Washington 
Mews, and it’s a peach! Belongs to an 
interior decorator who is going to Cali- 
fornia for a year, and it’s got every living 
thing we need—air, sunshine, plenty of 
rooms, servants’ department, baths, big 
studio—everything.’ 

e But, my fae m E eet a for- 
tune? Jerry, Jerry, I knew I ought to go 
with you. "How much is it to be?" 

“Never mind that. I took it, I've 
signed the lease. All you've got to do is 


to enjoy it.” 
“Tell me about it.” 


He began to describe it, enthusiastic as 
a boy, dilating on this and that conveni- 
ence or luxury. He described its com- 
fort, and made her feel its charm. 

“How you do love to have things right,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘When do we move into 
our Arabian Nights’ dream?” 

“While you are in the hospital I'll 
move all our old sticks into the storeroom 
of the new place, and you can go right 
there with the baby." 

“Te is good of you to do it all, and plan 
for my comfort this way, Jerry." 

“You won't need to call me a slacker 
again, fane, if I can help it." 

All during dinner and most of the eve- 
ning he talked about that house. Jane 
forced herself to equal his enthusiasm, to 
put out of her mind the thought that she 
and the child were adding another link to 
the ball and chain around Jerry's ankle, 
and yet she could not bear to seem to criti- 
cize his decision, nor dampen his ardor. 
She spent a good part of the night plan- 
ning how she could come to the rescue with 
her own work. She must find a market 
as soon as possible. 

The few weeks that were left to them of 
the summer were very pleasant. Jerry 
painted and loafed, seemingly quite con- 


tented. Jane marveled at him sometimes, 
remembering the restless spring days in 
town. 

But September grew cold and a trifle 
dreary. 

“Tm glad we're going to town to-mor- 
row. I hate the country when it's got the 
blues," said Jerry. 

"I'm so reluctant to leave that I haven't 
thought about the weather." : 

“I suppose it isn't a very pleasant pros- 
pect for you," he said uneasily, in the 
first reference he had made to the coming 
ordeal. 

“I wasn't thinking of that, either. I 
was just remembering the summer in this 
dear place. I've never been so happy any- 
where." 

“Have you, Jane? I’m glad. Some- 
times I feel as if I had got you into an 
awful scrape in marrying me." 

** You didn't get me in, I walked in." 

“Eyes open, Jane. Did you know the 
kind of man I was?" 

“Yes.” 

“You haven’t regretted it?” 

“No.” 

«And Tei 

nd you, Jerry 

“Tm glad we did it, Jane.” 

“In spite of everything?” 

“Yes. Now that I’m getting acquainted 
with you I realize what a crazy thing it 
was for me to suppose I knew you." 

“That was partly my fault." 

“I think we hit it off as well as the most 
of them." 

“T suppose so. Is there anything that 
you very much want which I fail to give 
you, Jerry?" 

“I don't think of anything, pane 

The next day they left the house, in a 
burst of autumn warmth and glory. “Oh, 
Jerry, I wish it were spring!” cried Jane, 
in her one protest at the crisis she was 
facing. 

He caught it in her tone, and felt the 
first conscious sympathy with her. He 
drew her hand through his arm, and led 
her to the gate to wait for the cab. 

“A month from to-day, Jane, maybe 
we'll be glad it is winter.' 

“Yes, yes, of course, we must be," she 
said, getting herself in hand. 

He looked at her tenderly, and Jane 
knew that if she let go her control and 
sobbed out her terror to him, that he 
would be her slave, her master. She made 
her choice then. She knew that she 
yearned for something to sustain her, 
which she had not. She even dreamed of 
what the loyal devotion of a man like 
Martin might mean to her in such a mo- 
ment; but never once did she blame Jerry 
that he did not fill her needs. 


* x 7OU'RE sure that's mine?" Jane said. 
“Very sure.” 
“Take it away, please.” 
“It’s a grand baby, Mrs. Paxton.” 
“Did my husband. see it?” 
“Not yet. The doctor put him to bed." 
“Don t let him see it. Keep it covered 


“ But he'll be wanting to see his son.” 

“Not till he's better looking.” 

Then she went to sleep again. When 
she woke, Jerry was beside her. . 

“Tm sorry he's so plain," was her first 
word. 

* He's a fine boy, Jane,” he said, with a 
gulp. 
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Two days later, when Bobs was ad- 
mitted, Jane confessed to her her short- 
comings in the new róle. 

“I didn't do it right at all, Bobs.” 

“Why not?" 

“In books and plays the mother always 
says, ‘My baby, my own beautiful boy,’ 
when they put her infant in her arms. 
The father always says ‘Little Mother!’ 
You know, you've seen it in pictures. 
Well, I said, “It’s ugly, take it away,’ and 
Jerry lied to comfort me.” 

Bobs and the. nurse laughed at this 
tragic tale. 

"[ think he's a duck of a bambino," 
Bobs said. *'He looks quite human.” 

“Well, I should hope so,” said his 
mother indignantly. 

“This room looks like a garden, Jane.” 

"Isn't it lovely? Jerry is beggaring him- 
self. All the dear people in the studios, 
the Brendons, even Althea, sent a tribute. 
And Martin sends flowers every day. I find 
I love being a part of this smooth mechan- 
ism. I like the things the nurse feeds me, 
and my importance. I’m ruined, probably.” 


Jerry came in. “Hello, Bobs. Doesn't 
she look fine?” 

“She does.” 

“Did she let you see the exhibit over 
here?” 

“I forced her to, the unwomanly thing. 
She derides his manly beauty." 

* He'll be all right when he grows up to 
his skin," laughed Jerry. “Talk about 
the Maat Skin, he’s got enough for a fat 
man. It took some ingenuity to get it 
wrinkled up all over him, so he could 
carry it." 

“You unice patents! I hope he 
hears every word you say, and turns 
against you in your old age." 

“We feel that he is interesting, but not 
beautiful, don't we, Jane?" 

She nodded, smiling. 

“I shall repeat this to you at times when 
you are doting on his looks." 

“We'll take your dare, Bobs. Say, 
Jane, when en want to see Christian- 
sen? He ask me when he could pay his 


“Let him cometo-morrow, Jerry, at five.” 


Sid says: 


Don't get anxious about New York: let New York 
get anxious about you 


“Tis done. Ever see such a model hus- 
band, Bobs?” 

“T invite you both to come to-morrow 
at five.” 

"Let's take her up, Bobs, and watch 
our Martin pin a rose on handsome Jerry.” 

Jane sat in the early dusk the next 
evening, and watched the lights come out 
along the river banks and twinkle on the 
boats. Martin was announced, and she 
went to him, hands out, face shining. 

“But it is a miracle,” he exclaimed. 
“You are well, and beautiful again.” 

“Yes, thanks to those two doctors in 
the Black Forest who discovered ‘Twi- 
light Sleep’ They have done more to 
free women than any other agency of our 
time." 

“Where is this mythical child?” 

She laughed and led him to the bed, 
where the baby lay, wide-eyed, inspecting 
the brand-new universe. 

“This is Martin, my son. I want you 
to be friends,” she said softly to him. 

Martin bent to insert one forefinger in 
the tightly closed fist.(Continued on page 89) 


N OLD friend called to ask my advice the other day. 
He came to New York from a little Indiana 
town. He has a wife and four children—and a 
poor job. As I talked with him I kept picturing him 
where he belongs—back in the old home town. If he 
had stayed there he might have worked into a $1,000 or 
$1,200 job, which would have been sufficient to satisfy 
all his needs and most of his wants. He could have had 
a garden, a yard, a savings bank account and a member- 
ship in the local lodge. Evenings he could have sat on 
his porch and held converse with his neighbors. On the 
Fourth of July he could have been “some punkins” at 
the neighborhood picnic. He might have become a vil- 
lage councilman; and when the fall campaign arrived, 
he could have been on the committee to welcome the 
congressman when that great personage came to town 
in search of votes. In other words, he might have had 
a real place in the community. 

Now what does he get in exchange for the $1,000 or 
$1,200 that he earns in New York? Well, I suppose he 
gets a measly little lat with dark bedrooms, a fine 
assortment of cheap lunches, two chances daily to hang 
by his eyelids in the subway, a great fund of loneliness 
and a woe-begone feeling of uselessness. 

That is the trouble with these whaling big cities like 
New York and Chicago. They are all right for men of 
known ability—men of force and ambition who have 
learned how to direct their talents. But they are hard 
on untried men—men who have not yet found them- 
selves. This is not said for the purpose of scaring ven- 
turesome and unattached young fellows of ability who 
want to try their muscles on the big town. * There is no 
danger of scaring them. They cannot be scared. The 


morning trains are bringing them in by the hundreds— 
this very day—and all the printing presses in the world 
could not drive them back. But it is said for the pur- 
pose of causing every small-town man, with responsibili- 
ties, to consider carefully before coming whether he has 
a definite aim in coming, and whether he has faith and 
conviction that he really has something to give to the 
big town. 

Don't come just for the ride. Don't comeexcept from 
positive choice. Don't come just because others are com- 
ing. The best rule of all is this—if you have no definite, 
compelling reason within yourself to come, don't come un- 
til you are invited. Do your job well at home. If the big 
town wants you she will call for you. A hundred tele- 
grams went out from New York to-day to various and 
remote parts of the United States carrying offers of 
good jobs to smart chaps who have done so well that 
New York has heard of them. Only last week I met a 
young man from Massachusetts who had just been of- 
fered an $8,000-a-year place in New York. He said he 
hadn't the least idea how the thing started—except that 
he had done work that had been brought to the atten- 
tion of several New York bankers, one of whom had 
looked him up and then flashed him the offer of a job. 

So leave your name and address with the local oper- 
ator and go back to your knitting. New York is not 
tongue-tied. If she needs you she'll wire. Of course, if 
you think you are a howling genius you will probably 
take the first train for Broadway—and maybe it will be 
just as well for you to do so. A genius is just as unhappy 
one place as another. But, genius or no genius, there 
won't be any brass band to meet you when you arrive 
at the Big Terminal. 
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She Has Increased the Wealth of Thousands 


MRS. G. H. MATHIS 
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Who, almost single-handed, tripled the earning power of hundreds of Alabama farmers, multiplied 
land values, and wiped out the cattle tick, which was doing $1,000,000 damage every year. Figures 
have been gathered which prove that in 1915 alone Mrs. Mathis was worth $20,000,000 to her state 


RS. G. H. MATHIS is the best 
judge of farm land in the 
state of Alabama. She is so 
excellent a geologist that she 
was able, not long ago, to lo- 
cate the richest onyx deposit in the world 
and snatch it from under the noses of ex- 
perienced mining men. She is a public 
speaker of such good sense and good humor 
that organizations in every state of the 
Union have asked her to talk before them. 
Yet the surest key to her character is 
found in the title by which she is known 
all over the sun-swept South—‘‘The 
woman who loved Alabama into line.” 

A letter addressed to Mrs. G. H. Mathis 
Alabama, will reach her, for she is an in- 
stitution in the Cotton State. Governors 
are glad to serve her; congressmen are 
happy to do her bidding. 

“ Anything that Mrs. Mathis wants, she 
gets," a New York broker told me the oth- 
er day. When I heard her speak, a little 
later at a big luncheon atop a steel sky- 
scraper, I began to understand why. For 
this woman had a laugh that rippled con- 
fidence and a most disarming pair of eyes, 
while a solid sort of motherly efficiency 
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was reflected in every word and gesture. 
One could appreciate why a big St. Louis 
convention voted her the most convincing 
speaker that had appeared before it. 

Mrs. Mathis has all the charms and 
characteristics of the normal woman, only 
they are abnormally in evidence. She 
raised a family of her own, a son and two 
daughters,—before she started in to raise 
Alabama. And she has handled her second 
Dime state—quite as well as the 

rst. 

Mrs. Mathis had been married twenty- 
one years when she set in motion, almost 
single-handed, a movement that has mul- 
tiplied land values in the state, tripled the 
earning capacities of hundreds of farmers, 
and helped to wipe out the cattle tick, 
which was doing an annual damage of one 
million dollars. At the opening of her cam- 
paign Alabama was paying one hundred 
and six million dollars a year for foodstuffs 
pum elsewhere; already this amount has 

een sliced by twenty-five millions. Last 
year the state raised fourteen million bush- 
els more corn, one and one-half million 
bushels more oats, and seven hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels more wheat than 


ever before, while a tremendous advance 
was made in the hay, bean, potato and rice 
crops. 

Mrs. Mathis's first adventurein land was 
the purchase of one thousand and sixty 
acres of run-down farm land at eight dollars 
an acre. She had it tilled for six years ac- 
cording to her own ideas, and then sold it 
for forty dollars an acre. Since then she 
has taken many other worn-out tracts and 
turned a similar trick with them. Her prof- 
its have been remarkably heavy. 

Much of Mrs. Mathis's success was due 
to her knack of handling the typical Ala- 
bama "renter." She actually made him 
work. 

“J had one family of these tenants to each 
fifty acres of land,” she explained to me, 
with a chuckle. “I told them that I had 
put my money into the land to get money 
out of it; that it was good land, and they 
had got to be good citizens and work hard 
or they couldn’t stay there. ‘If you go to 
town and get drunk and raise rough-house,’ 
I said, ‘you needn't look for anyone else to 
come after you—for I'm coming after you 
myself.’ ‘You wouldn’t send us to jail, 
would you?’theyasked. ‘Icertainly would, 
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so quick it would make your head swim,’ 
I said. ‘I’d put you in jail and hire some- 
one else to finish your crop, and take the 
cost out of your pocket.’ Well, some of 
them did get drunk and raise rough-house, 
and I sent them to jail, and that cooked 
the rest of them." 

Mrs. Mathis leaned against one arm of 
the divan on which she was sitting, and 
her sides shook with the merriment of her 
memories. 


LABAMA'S first real modern landlady 
drew up contracts with each of her 
renters whereby she received one third of 
all the crops, and the renter promised to 
follow her directions to the last detail. 

“I agree,” the paper ran, "to work the 
roads through the farm at such times as 
Mrs. Mathis may direct— to assist in keep- 
ing the pasture fence in perfect condition 
... to plant sixteen acres of corn on such 
land as Mrs. Mathis may assign for the 
purpose . . . to plant five acres in oats 
and three acres in hay . . . to keep a 
brood sow in the pasture and raise one 
hundred dollars’ worth of meat a year... 
to put a good cow in the pasture and raise 
acalf to be one year old before killing. . . 
to plant one acre of sorghum, and make at 
least one barrel of i at for my own 
use . . . and I furthermore agree that the 
business will be conducted in an orderly 
manner and without dissension and fuss.” 

Mrs. Mathis doesn’t believe in general 
programs. Time tables were given to each 
renter, telling him just what to do in every 
week of the year. And he had to do it, too. 

One of the first problems to rise up be- 
fore Mrs. Mathis was the difficulty renters 
had in getting ready money before th 
had eealvaed on their crops, and the hig! 
rate of interest charged by many mer- 
chants and banks. ith characteristic 
directness she went straight to the seat of 
the trouble. 

“I told the bankers,” she said to me, 
"that none of us was helping to think out 
a way for the farmer, that we were all 
just mistletoe on the tree of agriculture— 
that they must get out and take some in- 
terest in the farmer rather than so ever- 
lasting much interest from him.” 

She brought several of her renters to 
Anniston and introduced them to the bank- 
ers as her partners. This fixed up the fi- 
nancial dif£culties, and lent dignity to the 
situation. 

In sizing up the situation Mrs. Mathis 
soon uncovered one thing that was radi- 
cally wrong with Alabama. It was a “‘one- 
crop" country. Everybody seemed to 
think it would be sacrilege to raise any 
crop other than cotton. So straightway 
she became an evangelist of agricultural 
diffusion. 

“This one-crop idea is all nonsense," she 

reached at public meetings—for she had 

me, by this time, a representative both 
of the State Department of Agriculture 
and the State Bankers’ Association. “We 
can raise anything on the face of the earth 
that will grow in the temperate zone. Here 
we send to Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City for our meat, for which we pay from 
twelve to thirty cents a pound, and we can 
raise the same meats at home for from two 
to five cents a pound. Then we send out 
West and buy hay at fifteen dollars to 
twenty-six dollars a ton, when we can raise 
that hay ourselves for one dollar and fifty 
cents a ton. Why, we Alabama folks can 


do more fool stunts to the square inch than 
any peste in America! We work ourselves 
to death to keep from growing hay. We 
kill the grass to grow the cotton to buy the 
pur anc thus we ride round Poverty 

ost on a merry-go-round. To think of our 
buying corn, when right here in Alabama 
we have set the world's record for growing 
corn—2324 bushels to the acre! Why, if 
you folks don’t wake up you'll sleep your- 
selves to death.” 

Mrs. Mathis was swamped with invi- 
tations to speak. Everybody recognized 
her as the leader in Alabama’s agricul- 
tural renaissance. She talked to as many 
as twenty-eight thousand farmers in sixty 
days, from automobiles, piazzas, store 
fronts, byways and hedges. To arouse in- 
terest was no easy task; to compel action 
was even harder. 

“I sure would like to raise a nice garden, 
Mis’ Mathis," one sag-jawed tiller of the 
soil told her, “but my wife is too blamed 
lazy to work it." 

he evangelist was not to be daunted. 
She inspired some men into action, laughed 
others from their lethargy, and set many 
more into unwonted activity through sheer 
shame. Figures show that Mrs. Mathis’s 
activities were worth twenty million dol- 
lars to Alabama in 1915. 

“It’s really the funniest thing in the 
world, the way that state got after itself,” 
Mrs. Mathis told me, chuckling to herself. 


ONE of her greatest works was in break- 
ing down prejudice against a campaign 
to eradicate the cattle tick, which was 
making stock-raising almost hopeless. The 
South is one of the very best live stock re- 
gions in the world, and Alabama needed 
many more cattle. 

rs. Mathis showed her habitual ab- 
horrence for half-way measures. She went 
straight to Governor Henderson and asked 
him to issue a proclamation as the first 
step in creating public sentiment for the 
eradication of the bovine pest. 

The governor was rather dubious about 
Mrs. Mathis's chances of arousing enough 
interest to make a success of the move- 
ment. Others had tried, and failed. But 
the Gadsden woman was too used to suc- 
cess to recognize handicaps. ^ 

“ Now, Governor Henderson," she said, 
“you just sign that paper, and get out of 

e way and watch us put it through." 

The governor gave in—and he did not 
have long to watch. “Dip that tick!” was 
soon a state bol In some of the counties 
as many as a hundred dipping vats were 
built in sixty days. Live stock associa- 
tions were organized everywhere and half 
a million dollars were spent in six months 
in the purchase of pure breeding stock. 

The campaign has pretty well rid Ala- 
bama of the cattle tick and made cattle 
raising a state enterprise. 

Of all the people who have risen up to 
call Mrs. Mathis blessed, the mountain 
girls of Etowah County must lift their 
voices first. In the rugged ranges around 
Gadsden many of these hillfolk lived in 
stark poverty, their lives as bereft of beau- 
ty as their cabins. Yet in their hearts was 
forever astir a longing for better things— 
for a few pretty clothes, for real rugs and 
furniture, for books and schooling, and un- 
derstanding of the world outside. 

A cannmg club that had been organized 
among some well-to-do girls in Etowah 
County first gave Mrs. Mathis her vision. 


* Now, Miss Bankston," she said to the 
organizer of the club, “the folks around 
here aren't so much in need of these seeds 
furnished by the Government. You go out 
among the daughters of the poor, in the 
hills and mountains, and let's show them 
how to grow tomatoes and make some 
mon 
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[have no way to go," said the organ- 


r. 

“Take my horse and buggy!” 

“But it would break the buggy all to 
pieces—going a thousand miles over those 
rough roads." 

"Miss Bankston," said Mrs. Mathis 
with her eyes lifted to the mountains, “if 
you break down that buggy trying to help 
the girls of this county, it will be the best 
buggy ever sold in Alabama." 

Ese weeks later Mrs. Mathis got this 
message from the organizer: 

“Tve seen the girls, and I’m on my way 
home—but the buggy's all in." 

This was only the first step. “How are 
you going to get cans?” one scoffer asked. 

“TIl see to that,” said Mrs. Mathis. So 
she went to the Gadsden Chamber of Com- 
merce and asked for the loan of enough 
money to buy cans for the girls. Her re- 
quest was turned down. Disappointed but 
not disheartened, she called together the 
women of the town’s civic league. 

“ Now, you ladies belong to missionary 
societies," she told them. “I have nothing 
against that. But the fact is you know 
more about China and Japan and India 
than you do about Alabama. You have 
heard the call of distress from lands be- 
yond the sea, but you haven't heard the 
still, small voice of suffering girls and wom- 
en right here at home. You ladies must 
get money for those cans!” 

“How can we do it?" came a chorus. 

“I don't know,” returned Mrs. Mathis. 
“But you get everything else you want. So 

that! Suppose you sign a note and get 
it from the bank.” 

The suggestion was carried out. 

Fifty thousand cans of tomatoes were 
put up by the mountain girls that fall and 
sold in Gadsden, and six thousand dollars 
were cleared. 


[AST year in its second season, the Girls’ 
Canning Club of Etowah County sold 
sixty-eight thousand cans of tomatoes in 
Gadsden for $13,144, with a net profit of 
ten thousand dollars. 

So a new spirit has come to the hills— 
and to the town as well. The Gadsden 
Civic League has entertained the girls 
with dinners, auto rides and picture shows, 
and has come to a closer understanding 
of their deeds and dreams. 

Mrs. Mathis has a passion for her na- 
tive state and a sublime belief in its peo- 
ple. Otherwise she could never stand up 
under her amazing activity. a 

“Oh, we can do so much,” she told me, 
“if we will only go about it in the right 
spirit. I love to talk to the men on better 
farming, and they come from miles and 
miles to hear me. You can't understand 
what it means to me to have our best 
farmers say, 'I wouldn't have missed your 
talk for a thousand dollars,’ and then to 
have the poor renter come to me with 
tears rolling down his cheeks, and say, 
‘That is the best gospel I ever heard. God 
bless you! Keep a-going!" 

“And I'm keeping a-going.” 

MERLE CROWELL 


This Man is Teaching Americans How to Make Dyestuffs 


© av unoeawoon a underwooo 


DR. THOMAS H. NORTON 


Who helped the dye industry in this country find itself after Great Britain had abandoned 
the attempt to discover dye formulas known only in Germany. He says it will not be long 
before the United States will be able to manufacture all the dyestuffs America needs 


ERMANY for many years mo- 
nopolized the dyestuff markets 
of the world. German chem- 
ists,- far more advanced than 
any other group, developed 

about three thousand brands of dyes, of 
varying shades and composition, suitable 
for all requirements. German industry, 
foremost in efficiency, manufactured the 
coloring materials at minimum cost. Ger- 
man secrecy kept the treasured formulas 
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from rivals; German trade combinations 
stood ever ready to smash competitors by 
underselling, so no other country could gain 
a foothold in the markets. 

Here and there, in the United States, 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
in Switzerland, a few dye manufacturers, 
some quite small, struggled along against 
these odds. The United States boasted of 
six tiny establishments employing in all 
less than four hundred operatives. Some 


contented themselves with assembling in- 
termediaries imported from Germany- 
But none made any headway. 

Then came the European war. Some- 
thing akin to panic spread in factories 
which found coloring materials essential 
to their products. The situation grew des- 
perate. Some manufacturers threatene 
to close their mills, insisting there could be 
no sale for uncolored products. It seeme 
as if people must wear white goods, re- 


ufring no dyes, or materials colored with 
«eric blacks and blues which could be 
produced in small quantities. 

Conditions became so tense that the 
Governments of the countries affected had 
to take a hand. The United States and 
Great Britain both attempted to encour- 
age new enterprise in the manufacture of 


s. 

‘Those who had gone into the dye-mak- 
ing business stumbled in the dark. The 
problem was vague, complex, almost im- 
possible of solution. 

Great Britain set out to get the facts. 
Her colorists put ‘scientists to work, 
asking for data on the British dye con- 
sumption. They plunged in, floundered 
around a bit, and sank. They got some 
information, much of which proved unin- 
telligible to practical dye-makers. Fi- 
nally, the British Government called in 
the experts and abandoned the “dyestuff 
census.” 

About the same time the United States 
Government saw the need for similar in- 
formation. President Wilson talked it 
over with the Cabinet. The officials de- 
cided to assign some expert chemist to the 
job of nursing the industry along in Amer- 
xa, gathering facts to lead the struggling 
dye-makers into the light. 

The Federal rolls at first suggested no 
suitable chemist. The officials searched 
in vain for weeks. Then, they found the 
man. They found him, not in the numer- 
ous scientihc bureaus of the Government 
but attached to the State Department, an 
American consul at Chemnitz, Saxony. 

They found Dr. Thomas H. Norton, 
with degrees from Hamilton and Heidel- 
berg, and experience with great chemical 
industries in America and abroad. They 
transferred him to the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce, with the title of 
“special agent,” and gave him a desk, a 
stenographer, an appropriation,and mighty 
few, instructions. Nobody knew, except 
in a general way, what to tell him to do. 
or Norton, confident, but modest 

and unassuming, keen-eyed and smiling, 
whose sixty-five years have left only a few 
marks of gray in his dark brown hair, lost 
no time in getting to work. He gathered 
from the government libraries all the 
books which had any bearing on the sub- 
ject. Most of them were in German, and 
e translated important sections for the 
information of Ámerican dye-makers. He 
carefully recorded all the complicated 
formulas which he found, and furnished 
them to thefirmsinterested in the industry. 

Doctor Norton gathered formulag for 
manufacturing 923 different grades of 
coal-tar dyes, which were possible to make 
from ingredients plentiful in America. He 
visited some of the struggling plants; he 

ve advice, and he studied and wrote. 
With the various factories fairly well 
started, able in a degree to meet the im- 
mediate shortage, he set about to take 
an American *' dyestuff census." 

How could he learn what American 
textile and other manufacturers needed 
most, what colors and in what quantities? 
How could he get the data quickly, ac- 
curately and fully? 

Doctor Norton solved the problem by 
examining the customs invoices of the 
"Treasury Department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, just before the out- 
break of the war. These invoices showed 
the importations of dyestuffs for a single 
normal year, colors, quantities and value. 

The 37,500 separate entries of dyestuffs 
and intermediaries that year, Doctor 
Norton found, came to the United States 
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apparently as 5,674 different grades, rep- 
resenting the entire range of colors, shades 
and composition. Some of the brands, 
however. are identa, he knew, ance the 
various foreign manufacturers u 
the same ecods made no effort fa mantan 
uniformity in markings. 

or Norton estimates that there are 
3,000 different grades of dyestuffs, the 
composition of 923 of which are known in 
the United States. To all intents and pur- 
poses this is sufficient to meet the ordinary 
needs of manufacturers. The formulas 
for the other 2,000 grades, chiefly modi- 
fications in composition, probably can be 
worked out in time. 

Doctor Norton ascertained, too, that 
American industries consume 29,000 short 
tons of dyestuffs annually. The supposi- 
tion generally was that the amount did not 
exceed 20,000 short tons. 

With Doctor Norton's nursing, the 
American dyestuff industry, two years ago 
an infant in arms, now is a rapidly-grow- 
ing youngster, beginning to walk. Where 
there were six dyestuff manufacturers in 
this country two years ago, now there are 
nearly fifty. Two years ago there were 
only 398 operatives in the entire American 
field; now 1,000 workmen are employed in 
a single establishment. 

American coal tar is yielding now no less 
than three fourths of all the artificial colors 
required in the manufacture of textile, 
paper and other materials. The range of 
shades and composition is growing rap- 
idly. “It will not be long,” says tor 
Norton, “before the United States will be 
able to manufacture all the dyestuffs 
which America needs. Probably all essen- 
tial dyestuffs will be currently manufac- 
tured in this country by 1920 

DONALD MACGREGOR 


A Man Who Made a Valley Prosper 


HE Puyallup Valley in Pierce 

unty, western Washington, is 

insignificant in area. Fifteen 

ears ago the farmers living in the 

lecle valley were “broke.” Last 

year they raised $1,126,000 worth of ber- 

nes on a little strip of land scarcely two 

miles wide and seventeen miles long: run- 

ning along the valley which lies at the foot 
of Mt. Rainier. 

Now, marketing a million-dollar berry 
crop is a man's job. It means distributin 
five hundred and fifty carloads of fres 
berries before they can deteriorate, and 
doing it in such a way that the market is 
not over-supplied at any one point, and 
the prices hold firm all along the line. 
Andit means a great many more things: 
dealing with waste products, transporta- 
tion problems, new outlets, settling dis- 
sensions, creating harmony, and making 
profits. 

The man who does this job, and who 
has built up what is probably the most 
successful coóperative selling organiza- 
ton in the United States is Mr. W. H. 
Paulhamus. 

The Sumner and Puyallup Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association had been in existence sev- 
eral years before Paulhamus became its 
president, twelve years ago. It had strug- 
gled with che problem of markets and had 


found no solution. The valley was dotted 
with berry patches and the local market 
was glutted. They could raise the berries, 
but they needed a man to show them how 
to market a crop which deteriorates so 
rapidly. 

aulhamus saw the need of real codp- 
eration among the ers when he be- 
came president, and he made it popular 
when ie showed them what it meant in 
actual cash returns. Whenever the direc- 
tors could not agree, as happened quite 
often, he went ahead and did the thing, and 
afterward told the directors what he had 
done. . 

His first step was to build up markets. 
When he began to talk of car-lot ship- 
ments, the growers were dubious. They 
had been sending out about five thousand 
crates annually in small express-lot ship- 
ments. When he sent the first carload to 
Montana and sold the berries at a profit, 
the growers were jubilant. He got in 
touch with brokers and commission men 
all over the Northwest, and now you can 
buy fresh raspberries from this valley in 
grocery stores and on fruit stands scat- 
tered about Wyoming, Montana, the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, in Canada, and even in 
Chicago and Texas. Last year the associ- 
ation shipped out five hundred and fifty 
carloads of fresh berries. 


The cool growing season in western 
Washington gives raspberry a firm 
texture which will stand shipping well; 
but even then it is one of the most sensi- 
tive of commodities to ship. The train 
men could not understand this, and per- 
sisted in treating cars of raspberries like 
cars of potatoes, letting them stand for 
hours without icing in the sun, or bump- 
ing them merrily about the switch tracks. 
After Paulhamus had forced one company 
to hand over a fourteen thousand dollar 
check for damage on shipments, railroad 
officials and crew gained a new respect for 
the raspberry. 

Then Paulhamus instituted a rigid in- 
spection of berries before sending them out. 

e saw that growers learned to pack and 
grade proper . He assigned each grower 
a number to be stamped on each crate of 
fruit, and when complaints of short weight 
or overripe fruit found in such and such a 
crate came in, the loss was deducted from 
the guilty person’s returns. A few deduc- 
tions were sufficient to teach careless grow- 
ers the need of care. Four grades of pack 
were established, each grade marking a 
certain degree of ripeness in the berry and 
cotra pohdin to the distance that partic- 
ular grade could be safely shipped y ex- 

ress. The first grade, “D, designates 
ruit capable of twenty-five hundred miles’ 
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shipment, the last grade, “A,” means can- 


nery fruit. 

The next move was to establish a can- 
nery to take care of berries too soft or too 
ripe for shipment. Two canneries have 
now been built at convenient points in the 
valley. Fifty per cent of the valley's crop 
passes through them, making an output 
that last year required four hundred and 
fifty cars to move. Besides canning bush 
fruits in every conceivable way to meet the 
‘various demands of trade, he has opened 
up side lines. Crushed fruits and juice for 
the soda fountain trade has become a big 
item. Evaporated berries offer another. 
And this year a new department for mak- 
ing high-class jams and jellies for the fancy 
trade has been added to the cannery. 
Paulhamus is keeping ahead of the game. 

But Paulhamus was not satisfied when 
he had found a profitable market for the 
berry crop. The cannery used great quan- 
tities of coal for its boilers, and sugar for 
the fruit. ‘Why not give the members the 
advantage of our big cash deals for sugar 
and coal?" he ated. and the association 
opened two retail stores in connection 
with its two canneries. The merchants 
howled when they saw this inroad ón their 
private territory, but the joyful shouts of 
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Who helped his neighbors make money out of crops which before had yielded them no profit. 


the farmers drowned them out. The mer- 
chants predicted that now the association, 
which had prospered amazingly, would go 
into bankruptcy. The association stores 
sold staple articles—feeds, fertilizer, ship- 
ping crates, hardware, sugar, flour, smoked 
meats, etc., and sold them at cost price, plus 
asmall percentage to cover cost of handling. 

That was three years ago, and last year 
the two retail stores combined did a busi- 
ness of fanono; and from the small per- 
centage added to cover cost of handling 
made a profit of $12,000 for the association. 

But he did not rest there. Fruit and 
chickens have a natural affinity, as every 
gardener knows. The average n farm 
in the valley is between two and five acres 
in extent. Because poultry is the only live 
stock that can be kept profitably on this 
size farm, besides the horse, every farm 
has its poultry plant. 

* Why not save the middleman's profit 
on eggs?" asked the growers. 

* Bring them in and we will," said Paul- 
hamus, and the association went into the 
egg business. Last year it handled four 
thousand cases of eggs, charging ten cents 
a case for handling, and turning over the 
rest of the selling price to the farmers. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1865, Senator 
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W. H. PAULHAMUS 


Paulhamus spent his boyhood in Altoona 
and Sharon in that state, was educated at 
Youngstown, Ohio, entered the banking 
business in Aberdeen, South Dakota, and 
later moved to Sumner, Washington, to 
take a position in a local bank. While in 
the bank he branched out as a dairy and 
berry farmer, and it was because he ran his 
farm on such a successful system that in 
1904 the growers made him president of 
their association. Last winter the North- 
western Apple Growers' Council made him 
chairman of its board of directors. 

'The Northwestern apple growers find 
themselves in the same position to-day 
that the berry growers of Puyallup were 
in twelve years ago, before Paulhamus 
took charge: there is discontent, an in- 
creasing acreage of apples, and a limited 
market, in other words, overproduction 
and poor distribution. 

If the new selling plan which Paulha- 
mus has already worked out for the apple 
men succeeds, as he believes it will, it will 
mean financial salvation to many Wash- 
ington apple growers, and will make a 
whole state prosper. ' . 

It's the biggest job of its kind in the 
country; but if any man can do it, Paul- 
hamus can. RAY D. PENNEY 


Fifteen years ago these farmers 


were “broke.” Last year they raised $1,126,000 worth of berries on a strip of land two miles wide and seventeen miles long 


“Went to the Bad" and then “Came Back Strong” 


IM GOODHEART is worth thirty 
policemen to this city. If he were 
not here I would have to add fully 
that many men to the force.” 
That was the tribute paid two 

years ago by Felix O'Neill, then chief of 
police of Denver, Colorado, to Jim Good- 
heart, aman who “came back,” and is still 
coming. And three thousand of the most 
prominent men and women of Denver, 
leaders of the social, civic and business life 
of the city, cheered the remark, although 
they knew that Jim Goodheart had been a 
drunkard for years, a vagrant, a fugitive 
from justice, and a forger of checks. But 
lin oodheart came back, and, coming 

ack, he reformed others, until to-day 
there is not a man or woman in Denver's 
quarter of a million population who is more 
respected than “Sunshine Jim.” 

Thirteen years ago Jim Goodheart was 
a salesman for the gest wholesale gro- 
cry house in Chicago. Goodheart was 
listed as third salesman of the firm. What 
he was worth to his employers in dollars 
and cents annually, and in good-will, can be 
left to the imagination of the reader. 

Then he began to drink. He started 
gambling. It being characteristic of the 
man to put the fullness of his dynamic 
personality into whatever he undertook, 
Jim Goodheart abandoned himself to 
drinking and gambling. Liquor and cards 
took'all his savings; they took the savings 
of his wife; they wiped out his home. | 

Then Jim dheart began forging 
checks... . His wife sacrificed her prop- 
erty to make the checks good. jim - 
heart’s father did the same. Jim’s wife 
lft him, and went back to her people; 
went back still loving Jim, but with her 
own name to protect. 

Goodheart went to St. Louis. There he 
forged more checks that he might have 
money for ‘‘ booze" and for gambling. He 
was just a “bum” now. He went to Kan- 
sas City, and the Kansas City police locked 
up Goodheart, $5,000-a-year salesman, as 
a drunken vagrant. à 

When he was released from jail, he 
drifted to Denver. He was thrown off a 
freight train when a brakeman discovered 
him “riding the rods" into the Denver 
yards. And then the Denver police ar- 
rested Jim and jailed him once more for 
vagrancy. He got out of jail three days 
mig and wandered into Denver’s tender- 
oin. 

A Larimer Street bartender gave Jim a 
drink and a dime that afternoon. With 
the dime he bought a tiny bottle of car- 
bolic acid, and started back to the railroad 
yards to kill himself. On the way he 
passed the Sunshine Mission, drifted in 
without knowing why—heard and be- 
lieved. 

Let’s skip what passed in Jim Good- 
heart’s brain during the next twenty-four 
hours. He got a job, twelve dollars a 
week, pushing a truck in a pickle factory. 
One year later he was “on the road” for 
that company, a crack salesman earning 
two hundred dollars a month. 

The head of the Sunshine Mission gave 
sp his post. Jim Goodheart was asked to 
take it. That was nine years.ago. On the 


Next month’s magazine will be rich in stories of 


“JIM” GOODHEART 


A $5,000-a-year salesman who “ went to the bad” through drink 
and gambling. Then he “came back," and now he is doing a 
great and good work in Denver, where everybody respects him 


day that he took charge he wrote to all the 
men he had victimized through forgery, 
told them where he was, said they might 
arrest him if they chose, and announced 
his intention of repaying them every cent 
a owed, a total of about six thousand dol- 
ars. 

. Jim Goodheart was not arrested, and 
on January Ist, 1916, he had paid back the 
last penny. 

He took hold of the Sunshine Mission 
and made it an institution known through- 
out the West. He got his hands on every 
bum, crook, thief, every criminal, in short, 
he could find—and he began making men 
of them. He has reformed thousands; re- 
formed them so that they have stayed re- 
formed. His wife has returned to him, 
and she is very happy. His little room in 
the mission is ach 
burglars' outfits, bottles of nitroglycerin, 
drills, bits, jimmies, blackjacks, revolvers 
—the tools given by criminals who have 
listened to Jim heart and have 
turned another page. His daily mail num- 
bers not scores but hundreds of letters 
from his converts, telling him of the prog- 
ress they are making as respectable citi- 
zens. And he answers every letter. 
P Goodheart to-day has a standing 

er from the Chicago house to return to 


ed with hundreds of 


their employ at the old salary. Recently he 
refused another offer of six thousand dol- 
lars a year rather than give up his mission. 
He doesn't make the money of Billy Sun- 
day. The mission pays him just a living 
wage, and all the extra money he has made 
during his years as head of the mission has 
been honestly earned as a speaker in little 
Western towns on the subject dearest to 
him—the reformation of men. 

The people of Denver held a testimonial 
meeting in Jim Goodheart's honor in the 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal church two 
years ago, and it was at that meeting that 
Chief of Police O'Neill told three thousand 
men and women that Jim was worth to 
him thirty policemen. And it is a known 
fact that to-day Jim Goodheart can go to 
police headquarters in Denver and get any 
man released from surveillance on his 
mere word that the man is now living a 
straight life. 

Jim Goodheart has come back, back to 
health, back to happiness, back to respect, 
back to contentment, back to the service 
of others. But he won't admit it yet. 

“T’m coming back," he says, “but the 
long journey isn't over. I mean to keep 
on coming back until I'm buried. It's the 
only way to live, and sleep untroubled." 

C. F. CARTER 


There will be stories of (1) D. C. Jackling, who 


people. 
has practically doubled the copper supply of America; (2) Herman Schneider, who has a new scheme 
for sorting men; and (3) Annette Kellerman, who will write *How I Swam into Fame and Fortune" 
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How Much Money Do You Need 
to Be Happy? 


By Frederick W. Palmer 


ITH five thousand dollars 
a year I could be perfectly 
happy,” said my friend 
Robbins last evening, as we 
sat on the stoop of hu sub- 
urban home and watched the first stars 
prick the gray-blue bunting of the sky. 

* Could you?" I asked, idly juggling a 
clothespin that had just fallen from Mary's 
basket as she had passed by. “I doubt 
that any man’s happiness can be measured 
in terms of the money he makes.” 

Robbins is employed in a wholesale 
house on lower Brosdway. He makes 
eighteen hundred a year and is counting 
on a two-hundred-dollar raise with the 
new year. Mary is his wife, whom I knew 
long before I knew Robbins. I could hear 
her setting up the ironing board as her 
husband continued. 

“Oh, I don't mean money for itself,” he 
said. “I mean the things that a certain 
amount of money helps us to get in the 
fullest proportion." 

“What things?” I asked. . . . Robbins 
seemed stumped at my question; so we 
set about answering it together. It must 
have been an hour later—I know that an 
orange-red, parabolic moon had risen in 
the meantime—when we finally finished a 
list of the things that seemed to make up 
happiness. They were: 

ealth, friends, home, education, reli- 
ion, recreation, and (negatively) freedom 
rom abnormal cares and harmful vices. 

We examined these items one by one, 
turning them over and over 
in an effort to determine the 
figure at which the average | 
man can have the maxi- 
mum of substantial happi- 
ness. The moon slid slowly 
up the sky as we argued and 
bhilosophraed. Once Mary 
came to the door; she 
laughed as she saw me 
stooping over to draw a 
graphic of education-happi- 
ness in the dust of the path- 
way with my cane. We 
were still debating when she 
went to bed. 

Most of what we said is 
not important here, since in 
the end we came to a practical agree- 
ment on every point. (Perhaps mood and 
environment more than logic influenced 
agreement.), But the results we reached I 
shall set forth as follows: 


1. Health 


Good food and a roof to shelter are as- 
sumed. One must have money enough, 
besides, to pay for competent doctors 
and nurses in emergencies. We decided 
that everything needed to bring health- 
happiness to the average man could be 
had on an income of from $2,000 to 
$4,000. Bigger incomes could add noth- 
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ing. Of course, this does not make any 
allowance for costly surgical operations. 


2. Friends 


This question kicked up a lot of dust. 
I took the position that since friendship, 
comradeship and loyalty bloom often in 
dire poverty, one's income is no gauge 
here. Robbins argued that the develop- 
ment and use of friendship require some 
leisure, and flourish best after one escapes 
the constant strain from an uncertain 
livelihood. One point we agreed on im- 
mediately—that great wealth makes for 
loneliness. Most of the really rich men 
we knew, or knew about, are pitiful in the 
paucity of friends they are sure care for 
them rather than for their money or posi- 


tion. So we concluded that an income of 


from $1,000 to $4,000 furnished the best 
soil for real, productive friendship. 


3. Home 


Up to a certain extent, we said, home- 
happiness expands as comforts increase 
and the struggle for existence spares lei- 
sure to cultivate one's own hearthstone. 
But while the income is still rising, the in- 
fluence of luxury and style begins to deaden 
domestic feeling. Real joy depends to a 
large extent on the struggle to create and 
maintain the home. Children play a large 
and important part here. So we settled 
on a range of from $2,000 to $5,000, a 


OW tell us how much money YOU 
Make your let- 


need to be happy. 


ter just as specific as possible. 


Tell a story of actual human experience. 
Disagree with the writer on this page all 
you please, but be honest and interesting. 
Acceptable letters will be paid for. 
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closer estimate being determined b 
number of children. (Robbins and 
haven't any, and I'm a bachelor.) 


4. Education 


We agreed that the average man (there 
are plenty of exceptions) should have 
money enough for a liberal schooling and 
a bit of travel. This amount is not large, 
as will be shown by the incomes in homes 
from which come college men and women. 
In fact, a little hardship in the acquisition 
seems to lend a richer flavor to an educa- 
tion. Besides, most of the enrichments of 
education can be had outside a college, 


if one is able to buy books, attend lectures, 
and once in a while go somewhere. We 
settled on a range from $2,000 to $4,000. 


5. Religion 


Robbins is not a religious man in the 
orthodox sense of the word, while I have 
not been inside a church for twenty-four 
years. But each of us has his own creed 
of conduct—his personal religion—the 
same as other folks. No man without 
such a creed can be really happy... . I 
sometimes suspect we haven't creed 
enough. I notice that real believers seem 
to be happy anyhow; but let that pass. 
Robbins suggested that the very poor man 
and the plutocrat have unusual tempta- 
tion to violate the ethical canons. I replied 
that any ethics which could not stand the 
stress of poverty or wealth weren't worth 
much, anyway. So we set no figure here. 


6. Recreation 


The only recreation worth while, we 

reed, is that which enables one to throw 
off for the time being the cares and wor- 
ries of the battle for a living. Few men 
haunted by the fear of poverty or failure 
can do this, nor is it easy for the man 
whose wealth and responsibilities have in- 
creased far beyond normal. The man who 
has great wealth and no business responsi- 
bilities is tempted to turn his whole time 
into play—whereupon it loses most of its 
value. We decided that the 
resources and benefits of re- 
creation are oftenest found 
between $1,500 and $5,000. 


7. Freedom from Ab- 
normal Cares 


We settled this by the 
same method as No. 6, and 
arrived at the same answer. 


8. Freedom from Vices 
and Excesses 


Vices, too, flourish in the 
extreme zones. Poverty, 
with its barren soil, grows 
intemperance, bitterness and the myriad 
evils that attack ill-nourished bodies and 
souls, while financial independence ex- 
poses one to indolence, extravagance, the 
dissipations of luxury and the withering 
influence of caste. So we decided, that 
within the bounds of $1,000 to $4,000 
lay the maximum of safety. 

I have been wondering all day if Rob- 
bins and I were right, or if other men and 
women out of riper experience and deeper 
study have arrived at different conclusions. 
Is the average maximum of happiness 
found in the stretch between a $2,000 and 
a $4,000 income? What do readers of 
Tue AMERICAN Macazine think about it? 
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“I’m G. Washington Campbell Kid. 
"Cut down the worry-tree? Sure I did!" 


How to cut down your troubles— 


Strike at the root. Eliminate the real 
troubles—the big ones that cause all 
the others. 


What causes those “‘splitting” head- 
aches, that nervous indigestion, that 
weary “‘all gone" sensation when the 
day is only half over? 


Isn't your real trouble too much worry over the three meals a day? 


Suppose your dinner had only half as many courses and one of 
them was a good nourishing soup like 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


Wouldn't you be stronger? Wouldn't the “help” question be easier? Wouldn't 
the whole situation be simplified and brightened? Try it and see. 


You gain more real body-building nutriment from such wholesome soup than from many 
dishes which are heavy and hard to digest and require a good deal of effort to prepare. 


It supplies the readiest form of nourishment for all the body-tissues—not alone 
the flesh and muscles but the nerves. And you use up no nervous energy in preparing it. 
You do it easily in three minutes. 


Have a good soup on your table every day. Keep a supply of these 
palatable Campbell “kinds” within easy reach, and cut down 
your troubles at the root. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomm€ Pepper Pot 
ulienne Printanier 
fock Turtle ‘Tomato 
icken Mulligatawny "Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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They Are Really Shot from Guns 


These Airy Bubbles of Wheat and Rice 


Some can hardly believe that Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—dainty, fragile, 
thin-walled bubbles—have been shot from guns. 

But they have been. In every grain there have occurred more than 100 million 
explosions. Every food cell has been blasted. "That's why these grains digest so 
easily, and why every atom feeds. 


Prof. Anderson's Invention 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, the food expert, found that cooking and baking broke but 
part of the food cells. 

He studied a way to break all of them. He wanted whole grains to be wholly 
digestible. So he sealed the grains in guns. "Then revolved the guns in a fearful 
heat. Then shot them. And out came these grains as you see them, puffed to eight 
times no; size. 

What happens is this: The trifle of moisture in each food cell is changed to 
ride oat steam. When the gun is shot that steam explodes. The food cell is 
blasted to pieces. 

Each grain contains some 125 million food cells. And each is separately ex- 
ploded. Think of that when you eat these Puffed Grains. They are not mere 
dainty tit-bits. They represent the pinnacle in hygienic foods. 


Puffed 
Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Serve all three Puffed Grains, for the 
sake of variety. Serve in different ways. 
In the morning, sometimes, serve with 
sugar &nd cream. Sometimes mixed 
with fruit. 

Between meals, let hungry children 
eat them dry. Salt them like peanuts, 
or douse with melted butter. Use like 
nut-meats in candy making, or as gar- 
nish for ice cream. Puffed Grains taste 
like nuts. 

For luncheons or suppers, serve in 
bowls of milk or cream. Whole grains 
are better than white flour products. 
Puffed Grains are four times as porous 
as bread. Their ease of digestion makes 
them ideal foods. Their complete di- 
gestion makes them very nourishing. 

Don't miss a day without serving some 
Puffed Grain. 


Puffed Grains in Milk or Cream 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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How to Regulate 
Your Weight 


(Continued from page 31) 


BREAKFAST 
Two eg Butter (2 balls) 
Two slices of bread Sugar (4 teaspoonfuls) 
Cereal Cream (214 ounces) 


LUNCHEON 


Butter (3 balls) 
Sugar (2 teaspoonfuls) 


Lamb chops (2) 
Bread (2 slices) 


Potato (1) Cream (2 ounces) 
DINNER 

Meat (544 ounces) Rice 

Bread (2 slices) Sugar 


Butter (3 balls) 


Cheese (2x1 inch) 
Cream (3 ounces) 


Salad and oil (1 ounce) 
BEFORE RETIRING 


Milk (1 glass) Crackers (4) 

There are some individuals who, because 
of abnormal gastric conditions, find diffi- 
culty in eating more than they are accus- 
tomed to, and a surplus seems to lie like a 
heavy load upon their stomachs. Usually 
I have solved this problem by prescribing 
frequent small meals made up of the most 
nourishing foods. In many cases the pa- 
tient has to force himself for a while to 
take a little more food than he really wants 
before he can eat a sufficient amount with- 
out feeling uncomfortable. 


WHEN one’s weight has been brought 


to normal it is simple to keep it there 


| by adopting a sensible maintenance diet. 


Anyone should be able to select such a diet 
from the suggestions already given. 

In addition to the patent disadvantage 
of a marked variation from normal weight 
there is a very real danger. Tables pre- 
pared by a large insurance company from 
one hundred thousand cases of record 
show that people who are under weight 
have a higher death rate up to the thir- 
tieth year, and that after forty a higher 
death rate is found among persons who 
GE more than the average for their age 
and height. 

Between forty and fifty a man who al- 
lows his weight to remain high is running 
more danger of an early demise than he 
would run if he contracted typhoid fever. 
What is more, if he were stricken with 
that disease his chance of recovery would 
be ten per cent less than normal. A man 
who is thinner than the average, on: the 
other hand, has less danger of dying in 
this decade than a man who tips the scales 
at the normal figure. 

When a man is in his twenties a defi- 
ciency of twenty pounds in weight makes 
him twelve per cent more liable to fall be- 
fore the scythe of the implacable reaper. 
A slight surplus of flesh seems to assist one 
in escaping diseases that cavse death in 
this period— principally tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever. 

A manin his fifties whois twenty pounds 
over normal weight has a fifteen per cent 
mortality handicap to face. Should he be 
forty pounds over weight his chances of 
dying are increased forty-five per cent. 

In the one hundred thousand cases cov- 
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The lower priced car really costs more! 


Lower after cost! Longer life! "That's 
why many a buyer who expected to pay 
$1000 or $1200 for a car has bought the 
Haynes instead. 

Study after costs—look ahead a few years 
—and you, too, will buy a Haynes. Your 
Haynes will be in tip-top shape—running 
better than ever—at a time when the cheaper 
car will be getting worn out and a frequent 
visitor to the repair shop. 

The Haynes of two years ago is a modern 
car today. The Haynes you buy now will be 
thoroughly modern for years—in design and in 
mechanical features. 

The Haynes hi motor has seen 
no change ef pah eo. Vero in thirty-two 
months. It develops more power than any other 
engine of equal bore and stroke. 


you enjoy this big co 


With ordinary road conditions and 
ular gear ratio, the Haynes gives you an; 
miles per hour on high. It throttles down to 
ac lager hour on high. Inside of seven 
and a seconds, you can mount up to a 
ped of thirty-five miles an hour. It takes 

e longest hills on “high.” 

Haynes u is surprisingly low. Tires 
MB icis or better. Poil and gaso- 
line give surprising mileage. "Trouble or in- 
cidental expense runs very small. 

You this extra power and speed— 

zn kitib car of good 
reputation for a moderate extra first-cost in- 
vestment. You save much or all the extra 
cost in low upkeep. You get the additional 
cost back several times over in the end. 


If you will thoroughly investigate the Haynes, 
it will sell itself to you. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 76 So. Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Prices advance on February 1. 


“Light Twelve" —Open Cars 


See your Haynes dealer quick me whgOR s 5» 
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Quick Starts on Cold Nights 


HE theater crowd is homeward bound—your party is seated in the car, 
eagerly awaiting the first muffled tones of the engine. Whether the start 
is promptly made, or whether the battery is too feeble to do the work, 
depends not only on the kind of battery, but also on the service behind it. 
A battery that is “supervised by Prest-O-Lite Service" is quite certain to be 
a lively, healthy source of power. 


Cold weather, hot weather, roads, speed, traffic— DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


all these things have one effect or another upon 
your battery. 

But no matter what the conditions, and no matter 
where you may be, Prest-O-Lite Service is at your 
disposal to help you keep your battery in good con- 
dition and insure your satisfaction. 


In addition to the Prest-O-Lite Factory Branches : 


insuring direct factory service, there are special serv- 
ice stations in cities and towns in all parts of the 
country. The service rendered to all car owners in 
avoiding battery troubles through expert inspection, 
is à valuable thing to you, but is rendered without 
cost. ; 

When you need a new battery, remember there is 
a Prest-O-Lite Battery of correct size for your car, 
and it will give you superior service and satisfaction. 


Des Moines Omaha 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Jacksonville San Francisco 
Kansas City Seattle 


i Los Angeles Syracuse 


Memphis St. Louis 
Milwaukee St. Paul 
Minneapolis San Antonio 
New York Winnipeg, Man. 


—and S; Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Stations 


Everywhere 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. 8. Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, 
Canadian Main 


Indiana 
Office and Factory, Merritton,Ontario 


BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 


The Wolves of Bixby's Hollow, by Lucy SHELTON STEWART 


ered by these calculations not a single 
really fat person lived to be eighty years 
old. Fourteen underweights, however, 
reached the four-score be and one was 
able to celebrate merrily his ninetieth 
birthday, surrounded by his grandchildren 
long after his adipose associates had passed 
to that bourn from which no traveler 
returns. 


The Wolves of 
Bixby’s Hollow 


(Continued from page 29) 


waiting for me. If I stayed up in the tree, 
aslow death awaited me unless I could 
keep in motion, and an old hickory on a 
dark night does not offer much room for 
locomotion or Delsarte. The Bixbys would 
think that I had arrived at home safely. 
My family would think I had decided to 
stay at Bixby's, and in the meantime— 

"Anyway, it fell out just as I supposed. 
Mrs. Bixby related the tale of the mo- 
lasses and my departure for home. When 
Idid not arrive at home in time for supper, 
ny absence caused no anxiety, for all con- 
duded that the Bixbys would bring me 
home later. 


“TT MUST have been well on toward 

eight o’clock when my mother, with 
secret uneasiness because I had not ar- 
rived, opened the door for the twentieth 
time, and then, turning toward my father 
who sat reading, said: 

“I hear wolves howling in Bixby's 
Hollow.” 

"'What?' said my father, not fully 
comprehending. 

“I hear wolves howling in Bixby's 
Hollow,’ repeated my mother. 

e result was instantaneous. With 
one spring my father seized his coat and 
cap off the nail. 

**Have Phoebe ring the dinner bell loud 
and long and fast,’ he shouted. ‘Get out 
the lanterns and light them. See that the 
guns are ready as we come past. Send the 
men to the barn as they come, and tell 
them not to wait to saddle!’ 

“As he gave the last order he was run- 
ning to the barn. Phoebe, strong of limb 
and stout of heart, seized the rope and 
rang with all her might a loud, mad peal 
that sent a thrilling cry for help for miles 
around. With steady fingers my mother 
did her part, and handed up the lanterns 
and the guns as husband, sons, and farm 
hands A by after mounting in hot haste; 
and there was rapid riding forth that 
night, while my mother stood watching at 
the window and Phoebe heated water and 
replenished the deserted fire. 

"In the meantime, you will be glad to 
know that I hung my molasses bucket on 
a limb, and then was free to slap my hands 
together and stamp my feet. T found my- 
self etting desperately sleepy, so I recited 
all the ‘pieces’ I knew. T hen I tackled 
Marmion's ‘Defiance,’ which I had heard 
the Fifth Reader scholars reciting, and ex- 
cited such intense rage in the wolves that 
they started up a rivalry of sounds and 
quite eclipsed me for a while. When they 
had subsided and I was so sleepy and cold 
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On the famous sky-line 
drive of Colorado 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver” Acces 
sories are easy to get from Good» 
year Service Station Dealers 
everywhere. 
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You Can Be Sure of Goodyears 


You are sure of a good tire when you buy a Good- 
year Tire because we are sure. We make sure. 


All our effort over the last decade—in the selection 
of material, in the pursuit of experiment, in the 
manufacture of the product itself—has been to make 
this sureness positive and constant. 


Today there is not a single inexpert moment in the 
whole making of a Goodyear Tire. 


The object desired—certain and invariable goodness in 
every tire sent forth—has been accomplished. Every- 
where, Goodyear Tires stand for a definite measure 
of value. 

Motorists, generally, know that this measure of value commonly 


exceeds what can be had for like investment elsewhere—that they 
are sure of a good tire when they buy a Goodyear Tire. 


You can be just as sure. 


For the success that has been ours, and which we trust will con- 
tinue to be ours, we realize rests and must rest upon such confidence 
of the public in Goodyear products. 


And so realizing, it is inevitable that we shall seek to sustain this 
confidence in Goodyear products, by continuing to make sure. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


fata as truly as you’re living, he’ll be back 


—if you don't make sure you have the SFWEECLO 


right ‘kind of phioba a habari. Lea CLOSET 


d every reset water closet, every kitchen sink or jmd tub he replaces, will make you 
d you had heeded our word and bought good plumbing. For the plumber's time is almost 
half your expense, and no plumbing fixture we make will cost as much as an inferior one, 
plus replacement, plus plumber's time. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


"Impervio" China and Ideal" Porcelain 


is virtually a home insurance. So hard is the glaze baked on that any amount of service will 
not mar its Py: and usefulness. A dampened cloth removes any dirt easily because of this 


nd the glaze. Pure white, glistening "Impervio" China and "Ideal" 
tom will make your bathroom, omen dE and laundry showrooms of 
your home. This is not necessarily true of all plumbing res. All Ker 


plumbing fixtures have Ws the same durability and richness of glaze. There 

only one way to be sure of getting the right kind. 
Our interesting and Ruedas sot psd erii Ma and look for 
"Bathroomsof Char book, the trade-mark before installing. 


acter," will sid ym yu THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
des DAMM TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
Astoria T 15. MAKERS OF THE SILENT SI-WEL-CLO CLOSET 
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; This Home Owes Much 
of its Distinctive Charm to 


an artistic blending on roof and side walls of Standard Stained Shingles in two beautiful, soft 
toned, lasting colors. Such combinations are characteristic of our exclusive factory process of stain- 
ing and preserving. Your home too can have an unusual beauty and individuality—if you use 


‘CREO-DI " STAINED 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24 Inches 80 Colors 


Last twice as long because sawed only from live wear and tear of sun and storm. Only best earth = 


7 


KINADA 


cedar, thoroughly seasoned and creosoted against pigment colors ground in pure linseed oil. Cheap- = 
dry-rot, worms, weather. The color stained deep ness in materials and hurry find no place in our = 
into the fibre of wood is proof against fading, factory process. = 
Our “DIXIE WHITE” Stain On 24-Inch Shingles 
for side walls gives an effect more pleasing than wide clap-boards. Very attractive with green blinds and 
creo-dipt moss-green 16-inch to 18-inch roof shingles. 
Send for our book of 100 Creo-Dipt Homes and mm np E em, n eee ee ee a 


sample colorings on wood 
Names of architect and lumber 


Standard Stained Shingle Co., 


- dealer appreciated l 1062 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. l 

" Send your book of "CREO-DIPT" Homes and 
dil! STANDARD STAINED || sample of colors on wood to l 
` SHINGLE CO. l Specially interested In 24-inch shingles l 

-—— 1062 Oliver Street 
rere A North Tonawanda, N. Y. | NAHE; acu Some qua DLE PTS MNT puja Ons VR I 
ML 
Factory in Chicago ] BONG a nos ose e Frente nba te nir l 
for West 
CHi sorora coassa 72.9» Roos EEEE TET 


that I was afraid I would fall out of the 
tree, I tried my tongue on what I could re- 
member of the meeting of King James and 
Roderick Dhu. 

“I had just recited with all the energy 
that my chilly lips could command the 
fetching lines, 


‘Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!’ 


and without the slightest thought of the 
difference between King James's 'firm 
base' and my hickory tree, when across 
the wooded road came the peal of a madly 
ringing bell. I knew that bell. I have 
lived sixty-six years since that night, but 
in all those years I have never heard a 
sound that has brought me such a joyous 
thrill as Phoebe’s message saying, ' elp is 
coming! Help is coming! 


UDDENLY, far down the road, I 

caught a gleam of light and then 
another and another. They were faint 
and distant, but they told me rescue was 
near at hand. From that moment I have 
known how a shipwrecked sailor feels 
when he cries, *A sail! A sail! but my 
cry was, ‘A light! A light!’ 

“T almost lost my balance in my cry of 
joy, but caught myself in time. "Quickly, 

et it seemed long to me, I heard the 
barking of the dogs, and then there was an 
awful uproar underneath the tree as dogs 
and wolves met in deathly struggle! At 
the sound of men and horses and as the 
lights drew nearer the wolves retreated, 
except one, and, then, oh joyful sound, my 
father cried out: 

***Where are you, Sally?’ And I re- 
plied—what do you think | said? I almost 
hate to tell it, but I said: 

“*T’m up in the old hickory with the 
molasses.’ 

“T need not detail my rescue further. 
The lights showed one dead wolf, held 
down in a death throttle by our biggest 
dog. The others had escaped. 

*** Call back the dogs,’ cried my father, 
as he held me, stiff with cold, in his arms, 
*and one of you ride like mad to tell her 
mother she is safe.’ 

“So, Mother was waiting for me with 
open arms when we rode up, and I, with 
the obsession I had had all afternoon, 
greeted her with the words: 

**Oh, Mother, I'm so sorry that I 
didn't get the molasses home in time for 
sup er!’ 

ut Mother didn’t seem to care.as she 
folded me in a warm embrace and mur- 
mured, ' Dear little daughter!’ 

“When we had family prayers later, 
Father read the Ninety-first Psalm, and in 
reading the words, “For he shall give his 
angels charge over thee to keep thee in all 
thy ways,’ he looked at me in a way that 
made the message a personal one, and for 
the first time I felt and understood that 
there was an all-loving and all-powerful 
Heavenly Father whom I must love and 
glorify, and that feeling abides to this day." 

Mrs. Bonney ended. There was a mo- 
mentary pause. Then the audience rose 
as one man in wild and prolonged ap- 
plause.  Elizabeth's eyes were full of 
tears, as they had been at Mrs. Bonney's 
last public appearance, but for a very dif- 
ferent reason. Then down the aisle came 
an usher bearing Elizabeth's sweet peas. 
The audience applauded wildly again. 


Wisconsin, by Ray STANNARD BAKER 
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Then came another usher with some big 
pink chrysanthemums and the audience 
enjoyed those, too. Then a third usher 
walked down with a big bouquet of pink 
roses, and the audience thought she de- 
served those, also. Lastly, a fourth and 
most dignified usher bore down the aisle 
and presented to Mrs. Bonney an enor- 
mous bunch of American Beauty roses 
which bore the governor’s card, and the 
audience showed that they liked that the 
best of all. The governor himself was so 
busy telling Mrs. Bonney how much he 
enjoyed her speech that he forgot he was 
to make the closing remarks. 

Elizabeth watched everything with 
breathless interest, and later her mother, 
while admiring the flowers, said “I liked 
your sweet peas best of all." Then, after 
a pause, *' But, dear, you must be sick and 
tired of hearing my paper so often!’ 

"Sick of it! ‘Tired of it!” gasped Eliza- 
beth, “I was scared stiff for fear the wolves 
would catch you this time, Mother!" 


À DOG STORY by a new writer will 
bein the March number, and there is 
acover to £o with this story which will 
give you some idea of how much we 
think of it. Watch for it. 


Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 37) 


Hamlin Garland's fine stories, particularly 
in "Main Traveled Roads," is indige- 
nous—a true expression of one aspect of 
the spirit of Wisconsin. 

At the present time, however, probably 
the most widely circulated book in the 
state is not the works of Hamlin Garland, 
nor yet the Bible, but the Montgomery- 
Roebuck Mail-Order Catalogue. 

One need despair neither of Wisconsin 
nor of America because the moment of 
great artistic and creative expression has 
not yet arrived. A strong, sound, healthy 
state, she has employed her youthful 
energies thus far in subduing the virgin 
forests, opening the mines, developing the 
commerce of her lakes and rivers, bui din 
her roads and cities. She has Sanaa | 
her imagination to the creation of institu- 
tions in a new land. In that process of 
hard work and frugal living she has grown 
strong and clear. Die day, she will pause 
at her task and look up at the stars! One 
day, she will perceive newly the beauty of 
her surroundings—the little lakes that 
John Muir played about as a boy and 
called the “eyes of God," the wonderful 
wooded valleys, the hills and streams and 
forests of the north, and the wide-rollin 
farm country of the south; and the marvel 
of this strange new human amalgam of 
northern races coming up in a wild and 
free environment, and eager for the ad- 
venture of self-expression. I love Wiscon- 
sin, and so I know that one day she will 
speak out of the depths of her heart. 


GEORGE BAR BAKER, a young 
American and the first Protestant who 
ever had an hour’s audience with the 
Pope, will tell the story of it in the 
March “American Magazine.” 


" JI : 
A worker with giant strength may give the 
whole house a heavy, thorough sweeping—but 
this doesn't mean th. cleaning— 


The secret of the ARCO WAND is its light- 
ness and its strong, steady suction which 
draws all the dirt away without wasting 
your S or raising a dust. 


Clean house— no labor 


The ARCO WAND way saves woman's strength and cleans house 
better than a powerful workman could do. In ten minutes you 
can do an immense amount of cleaning without fatigue or waste of 
strength. Merely point or stroke the fairy-like hollow wand over 
vastly better work and outlast 


RCO WAND zz 
VACUUM CLEANER rire au 


niture, etc., and the cleaning is done! 
The ARCO WAND is built for a life- 
for vacuum cleaning should be as substantial as for radiator heating. 
If you are building a naw honio tall your Serer you want the ARCO WAND 


ere is 


not put on the market as a tempo- - 
rary selling proposition, but A 


time of good, steady service. It is 
and insist that your contractor i 


Lasts a lifetime and guaranteed 


ARCO WAND machines have been in successful use for over six 
in all kinds of ildings—residences, 


churches, clubs, office buildings, factories, etc. Costs about a penny a 
day torun. No other up-k expense; also made for gasoline 
power. easily installed in OLD buildings as in new ones. 


Send at once for copy of our book “Arco Wand." It will 
help you to make the right choice and really informs you on 
the great advantages of vacuum cleaning. 

Write to 


mme JWERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY s. 525. ave 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
LARGE 


Use This Chest Free AGENTS prorir 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 
For store fronts, office windows and glass 
signs of all kinds. No experience neces- 
sary. Anyone can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 

$30.00 to $100.00 a Week 
You can sell to nearby trade or travel all 
over the country. There is a big demand 
for window lettering in over town. Send 
for Free Samples and full particulars. 
. Write today for our great Liberal Offer to General Agents. 
and reduced prices — all postpaid free to you 


| 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 12, Statesvite, N. C. | | METALLIC LETTER CO., 413 N. Clark St., Chicago 


a Razor Blade 


Machine ls set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 


sre sold’ by all Heating 
are sol y e 
and Plumbing Trade. 


Fre Prepaid. 
damp Finest wedding or 


does the work of 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
a saw. After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
As a consequence, very tiny particles of rust form and the blade be- 
comes dull and “pulls.” 
Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust 
can't possibly form. A little 3-in-One on your strop keeps it soft 
and makes the razor “cling” when.stropping. 
Try it and see. Your blades will last twice as long and shave 
cleaner. Send for our booklet “A Razor Saver" and 
generous sample of 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 EYR. Broadway, N. Y. 
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Judge: ‘Well, this business of 
selling direct - by - mail 
throughout the country is 
surely very popular with 
the public." 

Lawyer: ‘Yes, but some of 
my clients say that in the 
interests of local merchants, 
the States ought to find 
some way to check it.” 


Judge: “I don't see why they - 


should check it or how they 
can do it. Selling merchan- 
dise is an interstate busi- 
ness. I can sell and you 
can buy in the best market 
whereveritis. What cana 
State do about it?” 


Lawyer: ‘You're pee 
right, I’lladmit. The States 
can’t very well put the ‘ki- 
bosh’ on legitimate inter- 
state business.” 


Judge: ‘Certainly not. The 
States cannot hold up arbi- 
trarily any direct-by-mail 
transaction, nor can they 
tax life-insurance premiums 
thus sent by mail.” 

Lawyer: "How's that?” 


Judge: “Policies are written 
for people, ‘direct,’ all over 
the country, and have been 
for years. The United 
States Supreme Court has 
decided unanimously that 
life-insurance premiums on 
such policies are exempt 
from State taxes. The usu- 
al license-fees and charges 
also do not apply to the 
Postal way. All this helps 
policyholders.” 


Term dt go insurers like Kirkland take 
policies with the Postal not only hold on to but are dis- 
posed to take new insurance, while those like the lawyer Roberts, 

first write out of curiosity, at last find they can save money 


who at curiosity, 
by taking a Postal Policy and they do it. 


Find Out What You Can Save 


You should take advantago of Postal benefits and 
m 


economies. Call at the 


write and say: “Mail insurance 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for February. 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 
You will receive full information based on official re- 
ports regularly filed with the New York State Insurance 
Writing places you under no obligation 
and no agent will be sent to visit you. The resultant 
commission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Department. 


“Life Insurance 


WithoutAgents 


is 
a Distinct Public 
Service" 
Postal Life Method Sanctioned by 


the United States Supreme Court 
Timely Talk on a Vital Subject 


— Pullman smoking compartment. Judge Kirkland and 
wyer Roberts continuing a conversation begun at dinner.) 


Lawyer: “Oh, you refer to the 
Postal Life?" 

Judge: “Yes, that Company 
hasn't any agents and never 
has had. The applicant 
deals direct, personally or 
by letter. The method is 
good common sense as well 
as sanctioned by law." 

Lawyer: (laughing) “You may 
beright. I wrote the Postal 
once myself just to find out 
how the Company did busi- 
ness, but never followed it 


up. 
Judge: (laughing) "I go you 
one better; I not only wrote 


934 


Dividends 


Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent | 


pany’s office or simply 
rticulars as mentioned 


2. Your occupation. 


them, but took a policy 
nine or ten years ago and 
have carried it ever since.” 


Lawyer: "How's the cost?” 


Judge: "Lower than in other 
companies for the same 
kind of insurance—legal re- 
serve—and besides that they 
give me a free medical ex- 
amination each year just so 
I can keep in trim." 


Lawyer: ‘‘That’s pretty good. 
You live in‘Idaho and deal 
with a New York compan 
by mail. Did you ever loo 
the Company up?” 


Judge: “Only to know that it 
is chartered and licensed by 
New York State, whose 
laws are very strict, but I 
called on them when I was 
East last June. They're 
now in their new buildi 
on Fifth Avenue." 


Lawyer: "Are they? Believe 
I'll write them to figure on 
a policy for me." 


Judge: “Don’t think you 
could do better. Life insur- 
ance without agents is a 
distinct public service. The 
point is made, and I think 
it is a good one, that the 
Company is subject to the 
United States Postal Au- 
thorities. The Postal sim- 
plifies the business, saves 
D" money, safeguards your 

ealth and will treat you 

righe in every way. Id 
take another policy myself 
4 I hadn't passed the age- 
imit.” 


NEW POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 


Looking Back 
From 50 


(Continued from page 9) 


in which we may take real satisfaction. 
The child of fortune is no longer flabby, 
and he has stopped using perfumery. 

If I had to select one adjective to de- 
scribe the rounds of existence in the 
smaller settlements thirty years ago 
think I should favor the word “‘mopey.”’ 
I mean the ante-trolley days, when gaso- 
lene was used for removing grease spots 
and the Acme Photo-Play Theater was 
still a feed store. 

I seem to have progressed on the deci- 

mal system. From '70to'80I was a small- 
town question mark. Between ’80 and ' 
I wore tight trousers and began to see the 
great world. From 'go to 19oo, I did ex- 
actly ten years on a Chicago newspaper. 
During the next ten years I traveled to 
far-away countries, beyond the circulation 
of newspapers containing reviews of the 
plays I had written. If we are going to be 
geological, I suppose the ten-year stratum 
now being laid would be classed as the se- 
rene period of agriculture and golf. 

In 189o, Chicago was a mining camp, 
five stories high. It was owned by the 
gamblers. What I seem to remember most 
clearly of that all-night and wide-open 
time is that the minor courts were consrelled 
by agents of crime. The poor man, unpro- 
tected by an alderman, was helpless when 
the vultures swooped down on him. No 
wonder we had anarchists. 

I knew my Chicago twenty-five years 
ago, and it was some laboratory! New 
England still regards it as an area unre- 
lated to the study of botany, but the Chi- 
cago of to-day, as compared with the Go- 
morrah of World’s Fair year, is a cross- 
section of the millennium. 

The courts are beyond the reach of the 
crooks. The night life consists mostly of 

oing to one’s room and' reading a book. 
he voters want good government, wheth- 
er they get it all the time or not. 

I am not disposed to brag on the spindly 
skyscrapers, but it is worth noting that 
Chicago, by persistent and conscious ef- 
fort, has made Michigan Boulevard one of 
the show streets of the world, and is goin 
ahead with big plans for cleansing e 
beautifying a oet and unwieldly town. 


OOKING back from fifty, it seems that 

every year has been kicked full of dust 

by our efforts to improve physical condi- 
tions. 

'The times show an easier standard of 
morals and, strangely enough, a better av- 
erage of behavior. People are dancing 
more and drinking less. It is no longer sin- 
ful to play cards or go to the theater, 
which looks ominous to some of the old- 
timers, but while we have been yielding to 
the lure of bridge and musical comedy we 
have evened up the score by forgetting all 
about original sin, predestination and ba- 
bies being toasted on pitchforks. 

We discuss in books and portray on the 
stage the secrets of anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene. Young women with tortoise- 


| shell glasses gather around a samovar and 


tackle topics which a man would have 
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Chandler Leads 


| 
| 
| 
| OUR years ago the Chandler Six was announced to the public. 
| Three years ago it was still an infant in the industry, though 


| beginning to attract rather wide attention. Two years ago, 

with a radical reduction in price without any cheapening of the car, 
| it became the talk of the trade and public alike. A year ago it had 
| come to be recognized as having very substantially arrived. Thou- 
| sands were buying Chandlers. 


| Today the Chandler occupies one of the foremost positions in 
| the whole industry. All of which would seem to prove that the 

Chandler idea—to build the best six-cylinder motor car and sell 
| it at a moderate price—is just as right today as it was four years ago. 


Chandler leadership is founded on motor superiority, attractiveness 
of body designs, splendid equipment, and a price free from inflation. 


| 
| Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $1995 Four-Passenger 
Convertible Coupe, $1995 Limousine, $2695 
| CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO, 3601 E. 13lst Street, Cleveland 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway Cable Address, *Chanmotor" 
DEALERS IN HUNDREDS OF CITIES AND TOWNS 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 
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Goodyear Michelin 


All Cars are 


"1007 Skid Proof” |] 


only when equipped with 


Weed Chains 


on all four tires, regard 
less of the brand or type 
of tires used. 

The proper sizes of Weed 
Chains to fit all sizes and 


styles of tires are carried in 
stock by dealers everywhere. 


American Chain Co.,Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Ajax 
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Looking Back From 50, by GEORGE ADE 


been afraid to mention to his doctor thirty 
years ago. And I am sure that in the glad 

ictorian days of whatnots and haircloth 
furniture the spooning couple never got 
around to eugenics. 

Let us not worry. Itis a cleaner, bolder, 
more candid, less hypocritical world than 
it was in the days of the yappy seventies. 

The most popular occupation seems to 
be fighting some kind of disease. Every 
active man gives part of his time to outside 
work which is quite unselfish. Even while 
the world has gone mad over war, the desk 
in front of you is littered with appeals. 
Appeals for the children of the slums, for 
the fresh-air camps for women, for the 
Volunteers' dinner to the homeless, for the 
crippled babies, for the deserted girls, and 
so on and so on, this year the war orphans 
and the Belgians coming in with a flanking 
attack on the check book. The fact that 
these appeals are being made and that you 
and I respond to them, as people have nev- 
er got together before, ought to encourage 
us to believe that we are not as depraved 
as our relatives believe us to be. 


===: BETHLEHEM 


OUR country’s unselfish work in the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Panama has been one of the amazing and 
soul-warming exhibits of our time. Several 
nations calling themselves highly civilized, 
and regarding Americans as mercenary 
Yankee traders, did not believe that a pow- 
erful Government could deal with a hum- 
ble and unprotected race except for pur- 
poses of exploitation. Even now they 
think there is a catch or a trick somewhere 
and that we are nursing in the background 
some vast scheme for making money out of 
our little black and brown brothers. Uncle 
Sam made up as Santa Claus does not strike 
them as a convincing characterization. 

The trouble is, they do not know us. 
While we are pulling for France and Great 
Britain and the perpetuation of democ- 
racy, we are supposed to be getting rich 
making shrapnel: And yet, 999 out of ev- 
ery 1,000 Americans wouldn’t know shrap- 
nel from scrapple if they saw it in a show 
window. 

I have put in most of my fifty years get- 
ting acquainted with my fellow citizens. 
l have seen them at home and abroad, 
scattered and bunched. A good many of 
them are provincial, especially congress- 
men, and a lot more have been fed on mis- 
information; but, take them as they run, 
they are kindly and fair-minded and al- 
ways trying towork back to the main road. 

"here is more brotherhood of man at 
large than ever before. That is my con- 
clusion, looking back from fifty—war or 
no war. 


“How it Feels to be 30” is the frank 


autobiography of a young business 
man. A very extraordinary document. 


Uncle Eph Says: 


Some people never get interested in 
heaven until they hear about the golden 
streets, 


Some men have found that the secret of 
ahappy married life is to appear henpecked 
at home. 
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*Made Where 
Steel is King" 


EHIND the Bethle- 

hem Spark Plug is the 
most efficiently equipped 
spark plug factory and or- 
ganization in the world. 

Into every Bethlehem 
Spark Plug goes the finest 
material that scientific 
methods can produce. 

That material is formed 
under the most exacting 
conditions, into the precise 
size, shape and syn- 
thetic balance which, through experiment- 
ing and service conclusions, have proved 
to be the best. 

The steel of which the shell is built— — You. 
the mica or porcelain cores—the brass 
mountings—the special alloy electrodes— 
each one of these has received special at- 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 


Price $1 


In Canada, $1.25 


tention, each one has some 
firmly established merit of 
quality or construction to 
warrant its incorporation 
in the Bethlehem Plug. 
kg oir des 
s plug to the - 
MIA economic and effi- 
cient performance of your 
engine cannot be overesti- 
mated. 
If you have been “get- 
ing along” with the ordi- 


nary spark plug, the Bethlehem with its sure- 
ing, non-corrodi 
Point Construction, will be a revelation to 


long-enduring Five- 


Secure a set today at your dealer's— 
prove to yourself what a real spark plug will 
do for your motoring. 


BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


E. H. SCHWAB, President 


If your dealer should happen to be out of Bethlehem Five-Point, write us giving make and 
model of car; we will forward you a set designed for your particular needs. 


Guaranteed for the 


Life of Your Car 


Penetaabtl 
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There's winter sport too—in a 


KODAK 


Outdoors with skates and skis and coasting, when 
the trees are snow laden and great drifts tell the tale of 
last nights storm, there are pictures well worth taking. 


And indoors there are group pictures and home por- 
traits, by daylight or flashlight and in the long winter 
evenings, when rain and sleet make the outdoors 
impossible, there’s good fun in developing and printing. 
Every step is simple by the Kodak system. 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or by mai. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Salesmanship and 
Courtship 


(Continued from page 11) 


would be better off with the typewriter 
than with the money it would cost. 

Nobody, as I look at it, ever acquires 
anything, whether a cook stove or a hus- 
band, unless the transaction seems to con- 
tain a bit of a bargain. What I mean is 
that each party expects to get a little more 
than he gives up, or else he wouldn’t go 
into the proposition at all. Unless a girl 
expected to be better off after marriage 
than before, in the sum total of happiness, 
she doubtless would remain single. 

As modestly as I could, I presented to 
Loretta Loring the fact that we had many 
tastes in common, and that she would be 
better off married to me than to anybody 
else she knew. She would be giving up her 
freedom and would not occupy as elegant 
a home with me as with her parents, but I 
pointed out how, in a little nest of our own, 
we would be so happy that these items 
would seem negligible. In other words, I 
tried to impress upon her that if she 
bought me—though of course I didn’t put 
it in that way—she would be getting a 
great deal more than she gave up. 


( ARLY in my acquaintance with her I 
found that the trait she liked most of 
all in a man was thoughtfulness. So I 
watched for each and every possible op- 
portunity to show her that e comfort 
was my chief aim. I followed the same 
reasoning that a good salesman would 
show in selling an automobile. If he had 
a customer who was chiefly interested in 
having a car climb steep hills, he would 
demonstrate that feature more than the 
easy riding qualities of the car. I strove 
always to show my qualities of thought- 
fulness above everything else. 

My firm is a great believer in so-called 
follow-up literature. So I made free use of 
that method in trying to market myself. 
I wrote her love letters in which I spoke of 
little things I wished it were my privilege 
to do for her—always laying stress on 
things which would impress her with my 
thoughtfulness, even when I could not be 
around to show her by actual demon- 
stration. 

There was one feature of my salesman- 
ship on which she certainly had no cause 
for complaint. I must have convinced her 
that it was no trouble for me to show 
goods. At every possible opportunity I 
was only too glad to call with a complete 
line of samples. I dared not try to force 
the sale, but I did not wish a possible com- 
petitor to get in and divert my customer's 
attention. 

Now, the most difficult thing of all in 
closing a contract of sale is to do just that 
— bring the sale to a final focus. Time and 
again I have gained a customer's interest, 
convinced him that our goods are the thing 
for him to buy, and all that, but when it 
comes to putting his signature to the con- 
tract, he wants to hem and haw and pro- 
crastinate and tell me to wait until week 
after next. 

There are various ways of overcoming 
this difficulty, not all of which can be ap- 
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Mister Manager 


Mister Man and 


R. MAN lives i ; 
M He has lived there quite a 
while. He directs a business 


that is marking time, but he 
does not know it That’s why he's 
Mr. Man perhaps. 


His salesmen plod 
listlessly from the Can’t- 
See-Yous to the Noth- 
ing Doings. They live 
on crumbs. 


He advertises now 
and then, but if you 
should ask about his 
follow-up he would not 
understand. To him 
a postage stamp pre- 
sents no opportunities. 


His stock clerk 
brushes cobwebs from 
the shelves. Printed 
matter long since ob- 
solete lies in yellowed 
wrappers. 


But he is not the only 
Mr. Man. You may 
know his counterpart. 


Mr. Manager also 
lives in our town. He has lived there 
quite a while as well. He manages a 
business that is growing fast. Perhaps 
that’s because he’s Mr. Manager. 


letters in quantities. 


His salesmen are keen and bright. 
He paves the way for them with Multi- 


p [GRAF 


economically, privately, in your Bestiario ^ 


Multigraph Senior—Electrically driven and com- 
pletely equipped for high-grade printing with printers' 
ink, type or electrotypes, or for producing typewritten 


Price $670 to $720. 
driven models, $200 up. Easy payments. 


Produces“real printing and eese ^ 7, rapa 


You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it 


phed SUE and printed folders and 
they're on F Aun from the Expect- 
ing -Yous 5 the Glad-You've-Comes. 


He advertises persistently and his 
follow-up is what it’s named. To him 
a postage stamp is a 
golden opportunity. 
His mailing lists are 
busy every minute. 


His stock clerk never 
saw a spider. With 
their Multigraph they 
need only print the 
actual quantities they 
need. So dead forms 
are unknown and age 
can not creep upon 
their printed matter. 


But he is not the only 
Mr. Manager. And 
these are not the only 
things he accomplishes 
with his right-hand aid, 
the Multigraph. 


You know his coun- 
terpart—if you know 
a Multigraph user most 
anywhere. And the Mr. 
Manager you ee will gladly tell you of 
his Multigraph accomplishments, if you’ll 
ask him; or we'll gladly tell you of those 
of many others, if you’ll ask us. 


Hand 


And either way, as a Mr. Manager, 
you'll see the possibilities. 


The Multigraph, 1814 E. 40th St.,Cleveland 
Tell me more about Multigraph possibilities. 


Official Pontio — so 


Street Address —... 


Town Bs.) (econ 
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bond Value-Always GrowingGreater 


As the improvements are made in Dodge 
Brothers car nothing is said to Dodge 
Brothers dealers, or to the public, about 
them. 

This is in pursuance of a policy inaugu- 
rated by Dodge Brothers at the very 
outset. 

They look upon the progressive improve- 
ment of the car as a matter of course. 
It is a plain duty they owe to them- 
selves and to the public. 


There is no necessity of heralding these 

improvements in advance. 

The public finds out about them in due 

time, and expresses appreciation and 

approval. 

And so, while the process of betterment 

goes on every day, nothing is said of it 

until after it is accomplished. 

The car is basically the same car as it 

was two years ago. 

Yet there isn’t a bit of doubt but that it 

is a better car. 

The car of today is worth more money 

than the car of two years ago. 

The price is the same, but the car is a 
er car. 

Not because the costs of materials have 

increased—although they have. 

But especially because the standards of 

construction have been steadily raised— 

the shop practice made steadily finer. 

And still, the buyers of the first cars, and 

every subsequent car, received full value. 

That is proven by the fact that all of the 

cars, no matter how long ago they were 

built, are giving good service today. 

It is still further proven by the high 

price they command when sold at second 

hand. 


Any car built by Dodge Brothers com- 
mands a high price—whether it was 
built twenty-two months, or twelve 
months, or two months ago. 


This high valuation on any car bearing 
Dodge Brothers name, has been fixed, 
not by them, but by the public. 


Dodge Brothers have had few market 
problems to bother them, and practically 
nothing to do but make the car better. 


They are their own severest critics, and 
they will never wait for the public to 
ask for a better car from them. 


They try to anticipate—to travel ahead 
—to give even more than is expected. 


No material, no part, and no accessory 
is barred from Dodge Brothers car be- 
cause it is too high priced. 

The only question asked, the only proof 
demanded, is of its goodness. 

When the car was designed, its parts 
were charted and chosen according to 
quality, and with a total disregard of 
price. 

That policy still prevails, only it has 
been intensified. 

No source of supply can have too high a 
standard for Dodge Brothers—nothing 
too good can be offered for Dodge 
Brothers car. 

That policy, plus a process of research, 
test, refinement and proof, make for 
continuous progress. 

That is why it is still the same car, and 
yet a much finer car. 

That is why it is worth more money than 
ever, though still sold at the same price. 


That is why its value is always growing 
greater. 


Touring Car or Roadster, $785 In Canada $1100 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $950 In Canada $1335 
. Sedan, $1185 In Canada $1685 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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lied to the same customer. Some must 
humored and others must be shamed. 
I tried the latter on Loretta Loring. I act 
cused her of being vacillating and lacking 
in decision—not in an unkind way, you 
understand, but in a good-natured, chid- 
ing manner, which nevertheless set her to 
thinking that perhaps it was not fair, 
either to me or to herself, to put off her 
final decision longer. Jokingly I told her 
she ought to say yes and let things remain 
on that basis for a few days to see how she 
liked it. 

“Once you have said yes,” I said to her, 
“you will find yourself in a frame of mind 
that you will wonder why you didn’t do it 
much sooner.” 

Whenever, I wanted to drive a point 
home with my customer, without giving 
offense, I did it in a joking way, and ag 
Loretta Loring was endowed with a sense 
of humor it was effective. With some girls 
it would not have done at all. 

Her appreciation of humor was such 
that after we were married I felt free to 
tell her just how I had studiously under- 
taken to apply salesmanship to courtship. 
It was not long before she began to use the 
lingo of the salesman herself. “I have not 
a word of fault to find with your goods,” 
she said to me sweetly one morning as she 
came up back of my chair and placed her 
arms around my neck, “but aren’t you 
glad they're non-returnable?” 


Pluck 


(Continued from page r3) 


trimly at the knee. And she had de- 
murred over a twelve-inch skirt! As she fol- 
lowed the members of the Bartlett party 
out of the dining-room that morning she 
felt as if she were the only female creature 
among them. Well, she must make the 
best of it. She mustn't allow clothes to 
interrupt—a triviality like that! 

When the women appeared on the hotel 
veranda, half an hour after breakfast, 
equipped for the morning's tramp in 

rown canvas, multi-pocketed hunting 
Jackets, tin drinking cups strapped about 
their waists, feet buried in roomy, rubber- 
soled affairs, hair entirely concealed inside 
tight and unbecoming caps, Edna's deco- 
rative appearance almost choked her at 
first. But she recovered. Gayly, cheer- 
fully, she leaned and buckled her snow- 
shoes over the shapely, high tan boots, 
which the dapper clerk in the shoe store at 
home easta j her were the correct thing. 

^aliantly she set out near the front of the 
long single file of snowshoers, across the 
road, and over a fence, and up a gentle 
rise on the other side, toward the woods 
beyond, determined to prove that it isn't 
always clothes that make a good sports- 
man. 

On this first morning the women were 
taking a stroll by themselves. ‘Going to 
mosey through the woods,” they said, 

for an hour or so, and back in time for 
luncheon. Just to warm up, and get into 
trim for the men to-morrow.” 

Edna Miller started near the front of 
the file. She returned at the end of it. 
One after another of those behind had 
crunched along close in her wake for five 
minutes or so, and then at her timid, “You 


PIERCE-ARROW 


LOCOMOBILE 
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prominent cars use 


Genuine 


Seuntasote 


Top Material 


as standard equipment 


OU who have driven a car know how 
wretched some tops look after a few 
weeks’ wear. You also know the solid 
discomfort of sitting under a top that leaks. 
Genuine PANTASOTE, which is protecting 
200,000 owners of 200,000 cars, has been 
recognized as the quality top material since 
the beginning of the Automobile industry—the 
first in the field and still leading through sheer 
merit. 

The merit lies mainly in the secret com- 
position used in making Pantasote. This 
secret and exclusive reg deerit is impervious 
to the blistering of the Summer sun and to 
the other extreme—zero weather. 


It possesses unique properties which pre- 
vent it from leaking, cracking, chipping 
and peeling—faults that are common with 
cheaper materials. 


It is the best insurance that your car will 
continue to look new and clean and fresh 
long after it has left the showroom. And 
that, after all, is what you want and what 
you are entitled to on a purchase which 
runs into a thousand dollars or more! 


The cars shown in this advertisement are 
some which have adopted PANTASOTE as 
standard equipment. This is in itself a 
guarantee of quality. It is proof that the 
manufacturers of these cars are making a 
sincere effort to give you quality, for 
PANTASOTE costs more than any other 
top material in corresponding pattern. 


LABEL ON 
MATERIAL NOT 


AVOID MISREPRESENTA- 
TION, even though it be 


unintentional. 


Look for this label on tops 
offered as PANTASOTE. 


IS A PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Send for a copy of “What's What in Top Materials.” 
lt describes various Materials used for covering tops. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
1702 Bowling Green Building New York City 
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Short-Story Writing 


ACOURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

J. Berg Esenwoto. for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes:—'" Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines." 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenweln 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 
The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


For catalogue address tbe Secretary 


Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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better go ahead. I’m not very fast,” had 
passed beyond. At first Edna attempted 
to make her enthusiasm her excuse for 
stopping so frequently. *'Isn't that moun- 
tain over there just wonderful?" she'd 
gasp, struggling for the very breath it took 
tosayit. ‘I’ve simply got to stop and ad- 
mire it," or, sitting down abruptly on a 
fallen log, “Oh, see those pines! See that 
glorious stretch of snow!” she'd exclaim. 

As time went on, she welcomed a loose 
strap on her snowshoe, or even the barbed 
wire fences catching on her plaid skirt, as a 
chance for a moment’s plausible delay. 
What to the others was a little mosey 
in the woods was to Edna the supreme 
physical exertion of her life. After the 
first half hour, the morning's stroll became 
an interminable series of jerks and stops— 
a dozen steps forward, and then a moment 
of standing still, when her heart, which 
seemed to be located somewhere in the 
region of her throat, made a noise in her 
head that was like an enormous sledge- 
hammer pounding on something soft like 
flesh—her flesh; when, to fill her lungs, she 
had to fight as if she were drawing in the 
air through several thicknesses of finely 
woven cloth; when the throbbing, and the 
choking, and the aching, all together, 
blinded and'staggered her. 

But she wouldn't give up. She had 
heard that a man got his second wind after 
a while. No doubt she'd get hers, if she'd 
just hold on. And she did hold on— 
quarter-hour after quarter-hour, conquer- 
ing interminable ascents, accomplishing 
countless athletic feats down snowy slides, 
along edges of rocky precipices (she 
dreamed of them all night in hair-raising 
nightmares), and once the haven of the 
hotel reached, showing herself game, after 
luncheon, for the toboggan slide, with the 
horrible crash at the foot that sent each 
time a familiar pain zigzagging up through 
her troublesome backbone. 


HE was aching and sore the next morn- 
ing. She hadn't slept very much. 
There hadn't been enough covers on the 
bed; the thermometer had taken a sudden 
drop; it was fearfully cold. She had 
prayed for storm—rain, snow, hail—any- 
thing to give her twenty-four hours' respite 
from another day's such effort. But there 
wasn't a cloud in the pale winter-blue sky 
which she glimpsed through the bit of 
lass free from Eost on her bedroom win- 
ow. There was nothing, as far as she 
could see, to interrupt the plan, discussed 
the night before, of eating a picnic dinner 
half way up a mountain five miles away, 
to the foot of which a pair of horses would 
carry the Bartlett party, both men and 
girls this time, and meet them on the other 
side in the afternoon, thence to another 
hotel for the night, and a tramp back to 
headquarters the second day. 

Ollie Bartlett had suggested to Edna 
that she need not feel obliged to join them. 

“You know everybody does just as he 
pleases in this crowd, and you may not 
care for picnics in the snow, and such 
strenuous tramps.” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” Edna assured her. “I 
think they're great fun. Of course T'll 
come along. Naturally!" Now that she 
was one of the Bartlett party, surely she 
must fall in with its program; surely she 
must not so soon prove to be that mean 
and contemptible creature, a quitter. 
“Oh, I'll come!" she nodded, and smiled. 
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MARGARET MATZEN AUER GIOVANNI ZENATELLO ANNA CASE MARIE RAPPOLD ALBERT SPALDING 


Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Tenor, Boston-National Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Metropolitan Opera America's Greatest Violinist 
Opera Company * 


Grand Opera Company 


It is the object of this advertisement to 
differentiate Mr. Edison's recent inven- 
tion from any and all talking machines. 
There are nearly one hundred different 
makes of talking machines on the mar- 
ket The New Edison is not a talking 
machine. 


The pictures on this page were taken while these 
twenty different artists were actually singing or play- 
ing in direct comparison with the New  Edison's 
Re-Creation of their work. 

These astonishing tests are chronicled in three hun- 
dred of America's leading newspapers, which concede 
that an artist’s performance cannot be distinguished 
from the New Edison's Re-Creation of it. 


The NEW EDISON 


is positively the only instrument which has successfully sustained 
the test of direct comparison with living artists. May we send 
you the brochure “Music Re-Creation," and, the booklet “What 
the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept.1052, Orange, N. J. 


JACQUES URLUS 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


THOMAS CHALMERS 
Baritone, Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company 


OTTO GORITZ 
Baritone, 7 eesti Opera 


ALICE VERLET 


Soprano, Paris and Opera 


JULIA HEINRICH 
Soprano, late of Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


" 
TT ; . 

Gumo CiccoLiN1 CHRISTINE MILLER ELIZABETH SPENCER BETSY LANE SHEPHERD 

Celebrated Italian Tenor Concert Contralto Concert Soprano Concert Sopran » 


Harpy WILLIAMSON IDA GARDNER GLEN ELLISON 


MARIE KAISER HELEN CLARK à 
(^ ^ alto T late of Century Opera Company Concert Contralto Popular Seoteh Baritone 


Concert Soprano cert 
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de cides hoe now sanding in America. ^ 


281 Years Old antl eg 
Still a Com; stable Home 


For nearly three centuries this unpainted house has stood exposed to 
the weather. Continuously occupied and still almost perfectly pre- 
served, it offers convincing proof of the enduring qualities of 


WHITE PINE 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, White Pine has been universally recognized 
as the wood preferred above all others in home-building. And figuring 


value in terms of service, it is the most economical. 


White Pine does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot; and once in 
place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, even in the closest fitting 

. mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. It takes paints and stains 
perfectly. 


Investigation of the merits of White Pine will well repay anyone seeking 
a wise choice of building materials. 


Send today for our free booklet, “Witt Pine ın Home-Buizpine.” It is beautifully 
illustrated and full of valuable information and suggestions on home-building. If there 
are children in your home, send also for “The Helen Speer Book of Children's White 
Pine Toys and Furniture," a fascinating plan book, from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. 


Wuirte Pine BUREAU, 
1213 Mercuants Bank Buitpina, St. PauL, MINN. 


Represent 
The Northern Pine Mclcunf 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


Pluck, by Otive Hiaains Provuty 


“And she will, too!” complained Ollie to 
her husband that night, after doors were 
c . "She just will. You can count on 
that. But don’t ask me to unhook her 
from the barbed wire fences, and tighten 
her straps. I’ve had one day of it. I don’t 
know how Bord Mathewson will stand it.” 


T THE start Edna had eagerly chosen 
the last place in the line as her posi- 
tion. Several of the men, studiously cour- 
teous, were inclined to stay behind with 
her at first. But with gentle persistence 
she succeeded, at last, in sending them all 
forward. She wanted to be free to hold on 
to her throbbing throat with both hands 
when she stopped for breath; she wanted 
to be able to close her eyes tight and lean 
her head against a tree; she wanted the 
opportunity to moan out loud a little, just 
as during some of those long nights of pain 
of hers de used to devise errands for the 
nurse that would take her out of the room, 
so she might indulge in a few relieving 
tears. But the excuse she gave was none 
of these. 

“You see,” blithely she explained, “if I 
come along alone behind, I can stop and 
admire all the views I want, and not keep 
a ag waiting.” 

he had, on the contrary, kept everyone 
waiting. Around every curve the single- 
file trail left behind on the snow’s white 
surface by the Bartlett party that day 
widened out into a circular mass of tracks, 
where the snowshoers had gathered to 
wait for Miss Miller. There was an at- 
` tempt made at first to avoid unkind cor- 
ment, but anybody who has ever climbed 
knows the annoyance of delays—especiall 
when the days are short and a close watc 
must be kept of the sun—and finally some- 
body’s impatience got the best of him. It 
was the facetious man of the party who 
broke the tension—mercifully, the rest of 
them thought. During a particularly long 
wait he humorously remarked, ‘The view 
must have overcome our little friend com- 
pletely this time.” : 

"She's the most irritating little crea- 
ture!” murm one of the women. 
“Evidently she never saw a mountain be- 
fore in her life!" 

"She's seen the sporting-window of a 
department store, anyhow!" laughed 
ule Ormsbee, as the green coat hove in 
sight. 

Bord Mathewson shook his head over 
Fairlee's contribution, and smiled at her 
in appreciation. He had made no com- 
ment, as yet, on the day's fiasco, but ev- 
erybody knew that he was not enjoying 
the morning. Every time the splotch of 
green appeared around a curve, or at the 
crest of an ascent, and replied to the party's 
signal with a shrill hello, he looked dis- 

ed. When he spoke at last, it was 
riefy and to the point. He had his 
watch in his hand and was om, at the 
pe where the sun ought to be. The sky 
ad gradually lost its blue. 

“Look here,” he said, “you can’t car 
out your plan at this rate.” (They had all 
feared as much. They had been waiting 
for Miss Miller this time for fully three 
minutes.) “‘I’ll take her back." 

“Oh, no! Oh, not you, Bord! Surely 
not you!” half a dozen of the women’s 
voices broke out. They always tried to 
save Bord Mathewson from acting as 
nurse to anybody. 

But he wasn’t to be dissuaded. 


BAM. 


Ilam. 


3 PM. 


520mm. 


lather in well ’round the 
respond, never fear. 


free on request. 


d leaf from the 
diary of a Cake of Soap 


(Being a days adventure with Packers") 


They started me early this morning, 
shampooing tiny Ethel. Naturally! 
Regular shampooing with me means 
healthy, beautiful hair in after years. 
Little Ethel will thank her mother 
then. Thousands of little Ethels have. 


I'm in demand. Sixteen-year-old 
Elizabeth's using me—and you can't 
see her hair for the foam she's raised! 
Mother knows that particular care 
now will help Elizabeth's hair safely 
tnrough a critical time—and make it 
silkier and softer, too. If all mothers 
only knew. 


Mother says, “Time for my own 
shampoo now." So she changes part 
of me into a beautiful, refreshing 
lather. She rubs it in. Afterwards 
she smiles when she sees the pretty 
lights I've brought to her hair—and 
vae fafine and softness, too! Why 
not 


Father’s home from a dusty train and 
makes a dash for the bath-tub—and 
me. Father says I’m too good to be 
used for shampooing only; he likesme, 
too, as a bathing soap—for use all 
over. 


A little thinner is Packer’s Tar Soap at the day’s end. 
But it's conscious of a good day's work well done. 
that it asks is that you rub its pleasant, pure pine-tar 


All 


roots. Hair and scalp will 


Thousands have proved this for 
over forty years. Send roc for sample half-cake. 


Write for our Manual, **The Hair and Scalp— Modern 
Care and "Treatment," 36 pages of practical information, 


PACKER'S ‘TAR SOAP 


* Pure as the Pines" 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap—cleanses the hair and scalp 
delightfully. Delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle 10c. 


'THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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have written it? 
have written this? 


reduced price. 


at this half, price. 


The Great 


American 


Horn poor—growing up 
a shabby little town 
the Mississippi—a 
Mot--a seeker for gold 
sca printer—Mark 


molded on 


€ frontier of America. 


imm—was 


vastness of the 
fearlessne 
ptonecr th« 


r philosophy of the 


Englist 
Chinese M 
plain American all alike 
wept for him 


The Only Girl Who 


ory 
‘To us whose chuckles had turned to 
tears of pathos at “Huckleberry 
Finn"—to us who felt the cutting 
edge of a “Connecticut Yankee"— 
to us who saw the keen vision in 
“Innocents Abroad"—the coming 
of “Joan of Arc" from the pen of 
Mark Twain was no surprise. 
The story began as an anonymous 
romance in Harper’s Magazine, but 
within a few months'the secret was 
Who but Mark Twain could 
Who else could 
It has almost 
the simplicity, the loftiness of the 
Bible—it has a whimsical touch 
which makes it human. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES. Novels —Stories — Humor —Essays—Travels— History 
This is Mark 'Twain's own sct. 
each of those who love him. 
Because he asked it, Harper's have worked to make a perfect set at a 
Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so we could sell this set of Mark Twain 


The last of ‘the edition is in sight. The price of paper has gone up. 


Commanded a 
Nation's Armies 


A simple little girl of sixteen 
played one day in a little 
lost village. The next year, 
in supreme command of all 
the troops of France she led 
- them in triumph to victory. 


Great dukes bowed before 
this girl who could not read. 
Sinful men, men who had 
cursed and drunk and mur- 
dered all their days, followed 
her meekly. 


It is the most dramatic, the 
most amazing story in the 
whole story of human life. 
In the dim far-off past, Joan 
of Arc went her shining way 
in France—and her story 
was never told as it should 
have been until it was told 
by an American— 


TWAIN 


Mark 'Twain's Joan of Arc is no 
cold statue in a church—no bronze 
on a pedestal, but a warm, human, 
loving girl. Our hearts break for 
her awful fate. ^ 

Read “Joan of Arc" if you would 
read the most sublime thing that 
has come from the pen of any 
American. Read “Joan of Arc" if 
you would know Mark Twain in all 
his greatness. It is not a history, in 
the true sense, and yet it is as ac- 
curate as any history. It is a story 
told by one of Joan of Arc's follow- 
ers. You will feel all through as 
though it were your grandfather 
talking toyouina kindly, simpleway. 


So that 


‘This is the set he wanted in the home of 
Mark Twain knew what hard times meant. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


Get the 25 volumes now, while you can. 
Every American has got to have a set 
of Mark Twain in his home. Get 


Amer. 
2-17 


yours now and save money. Harper 
This is the first announcement of & Broth 
the final closing of the sale. Your rowers 
children want Mark Twain. You New York 
want him. Send this coupon 

loday- now—while you are 


looking at it. 


Harper & 
Brothers 


1817— 1917 
New York 


Send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a set of Mark Twain's 
works in 25 volumes, illus- 
trated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold 
gold tops and deckled edges. i 
not satisfactory, I will return 
them at your expense, Otherwise 
I will send you $1.00 within 5 days 
and $2.00 a month for 12 months, thus 
getting the benefit of your half price sale. 


“Tl go," he cut them all off shortly. 
“That’s settled. I'd hoped to climb to 
the summit after lunch, but it's too late 
for that now, anyhow. I'll take her back 
to that farmhouse we passed on the road, 
and telephone the hotel to send a horse 
over for her. Perhaps I'll join you to- 
night. Perhaps not. [I'll see. You go 
ahead and have your picnic at the half- 
way hut, as you planned, and hurry about ` 
it, too. It looks as if it might snow this 


: afternoon." 


A HE proceeded to repack his ruck- 
sack with luncheon for two he made 
no effort to conceal his contempt for Miss 
Miller. It was when he was slicing off a 
hunk of bacon from the supply that Fair- 
lee Ormsbee had been carrying, that he 
remarked, “‘This ought to keep your de- 
partment-store sport from starvation," 
and he gave her one of his slow, droll 
winks. 

He found Miss Miller a quarter of a mile 
down the trail, leaning against a tree, ap- 
parently admiring a bleak expanse of 
mountainside, laid bare by woodcutters. 
She had selected a terribly exposed spot 
for her contemplations. Even through 
several layers of wool, one of corduroy, 
and one of canvas Bord Mathewson ald 
feel the sharp biting wind strike home. 
But as he approached Miss Miller she was 
smiling. 

“Are you.all right?” he called. 

“I guess so," she replied. It was the 
first time the little counterfeit had shown 
any doubt. “But,” she stammered as he 
drew nearer, and he observed now that 
her voice was anything but steady, "but 
I'm afraid I can't quite make it, after all.” 

“Well,” he ek generously, “I’ve 
had enough, too. We'll go back together." 

“Tm awfully sorry,” she went on. (Oh, 
why did it have to be the man who had 
winked at her!) “I’m ashamed, too—but 
I—my ankle, you see—it sort of turned, or 
something, I think." A sprained ankle, 
she well knew was as detestable as fainting 
spells, in this age. , She would be despised 
now forever. "I'm so stupid! I was en- 
joying it till then," bravely she assured 

im. “But on that log, back there, my 
foot got caught some way—and—” Bord 
athewson was kneeling now. 

"Let's see it,” he said, fumbling with 
the straps. "Hurt?" he called up to her. 

"Not much," she replied brightly. 
“Not very—” She stopped abruptly and, 
to Bord Mathewson’s amazement, toppled 
over in the snow. . 

When Edna drifted back into con- 
sciousness, she was lying down on a couch 
somewhere. There was no wind, no 
snow, no pounding in her head. Her 
breath came easily, rhythmically, like 
music. Ie felt as if it had been oiled. She 
dared not stir for fear this blessed, half? 
awake state might vanish. She knew the 
wisdom of lying still under such circum- 
stances. It was when one turned one’s 
head, lifted one’s hand, asked for water, 
that the piercing realities shoved them- 
selves in. She didn’t move as much as her 
little finger. 

There were green-stained rafters over- 
head, splotchy flowered cretonne at the 
windows. There was a cane-backed rock- 
ing chair beside her, with black and pink 
and gray ribbons hung over it. Edna 
gazed at the ribbons a long while, fasci- 
nated. There was something familiar about 
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WHY I SHALL DRIVE AN 
AMERICAN SIX THIS YEAR 


Because it isa GOOD-RUNNING car, staunchly built and smooth in operation—a perfect 
piece of mechanism that will run the way I want it to run as long as I have a use for it. 


Because it is a GOOD-SIZED car, big enough for all my needs, with ample leg-room in 
front where you seldom get it and space aplenty in back for riding comfort. 


Because itis a GOOD-LOOKING car— graceful and pleasing to the eye, with a real air 
of distinction about it—a car that I shall not be ashamed of when it is lined up alongside my 
friends' costlier cars. 

Because finally, it is built by LOUIS CHEVROLET and a group of engineering and 
manufacturing experts whose skill and ability are recognized wherever automobiles are made, 
and therefore I know that in the AMERICAN SIX I am getting a car that is planned and built 
as it should be and so will perform according to the most exacting standards. 


For These and other good and sufficient reasons I am satisfied that I should drive an 
AMERICAN SIX this year —and I WILL! 


Brief Particulars of the AMERICAN SIX 


Power Plant—45 H.P. 3" x 5" motor, cast en bloc, Selective sliding gear, three speeds and reverse. 
upper half crankcase aluminum, three-point sus- Axles—front, one-piece drop forged I-beam; rear, 
pension, water around each cylinder, valves 1%", three-quarter floating, spiral bevel gears, gear ratio 
helical gears, Zenith carburetor, Gray & Davis 4542to1. Springs—Semi-elliptic, front, 38" x 2", 
ignition, six volt, 100-ampere-hour Willard battery. rear, 52" x 2"; Hotchkiss drive. Wheelbase— 
Clutch—Three dry-plate discs. Transmission— 122", tread 56", wheels 32"x 4" 


The AMERICAN SIX is on display at the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 


NEW YORK AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


AMERICAN SIX $1285 
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protect hands and arms against the molten sputter that gnaws to 
the bone—with gloves and mittens woven from rock—asbestos. 


Asbestos 


Resistant to heat, 


water, wear and weather 
ET Sa E EE 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 


NE of the na- THEO 


tion’s big raw 
products—just as important 
in the control of heat as coal 
in producing heat — just as 
much a building material as 
steel, brick or concrete. To our own factories, and sold 
transform Asbestos into use- by Johns - Manville Service. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


New York City 
Branches in 54 Large Cities 


ful shapes has been 
the work of Johns- 
Manville. Every product list- 
ed below" is a development 
from asbestos taken from 
J-M mines, manufactured in 


* Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, Building Ma- 
terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. 


The Motor Car The Farm The Home Power Plants 
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Industry Transportation Roofings 


When you think of pu. you think of 
Johns-Manville 


JAMES J. HILL 


one of the greatest rail- 
road geniuses the coun- 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Yes, you may sce and read Prof. Dumont's famous book, try ever bad. owed much 
PRACTICAL MEMORY TRAINING, without paying a of his success to his In- 
penny! Simply fill out and send coupon below. We will send you fallible memory. His 
this great book at once. Keep It 10 days and see how ft will profound experience 
teach you to remember everything—Instantly and accurately. was nothing but a 

storehouse of re- 

membered things. 


Memory brings 
success. 


[y foddshing Co. 


Gen:lemen: Please 
me, aheolyteiy fros tree 


id 
Book, V pregtieal Memory 


rating nory © “every onses oF profession. 
without money, 
returns after ta “fall gara or ren cx Send Coupon zii send you’ MEMORY - c 
therefor. TRAINING, 315 pages, handsome red leather 
binding with gold After 10 days, od 


‘if you wish. Trial 
But if you decide 


you may return the 
4 reading costs you AU 
to keep thís dividend- paying boo ok, se end us 


“(Name * only $2. An astounding book bargain! 
* Adams Publishing Co. 
MM MM t ———Ó—— A Dept. 1052 Morton Bldg. Chicago, II. 
Address) 


them. She groped for an instant, fum- 
bling. They were not ribbons! She re- 
membered now. She was on a snowshoe- 
ing trip, of course. They were stockings! 
Hers! She had put on as many pairs as 
she could crowd inside her high tan boots 
that morning. She had overheard the 
women mention the number of stockings 
they wore, and she had followed suit as 
well as she could. Hers were not lumber- 
men’s socks. Where did one buy such 
things? They were pink and gray silk, and 
black lisle—all her trunk produced. But 
if they were there on the chair, what had 
she on now? She moved a toe. With elec- 
tric response a sudden sharp twinge of 
pain made everything clear. 

Edna was lying on her back, her feet 
raised higher than her head. She glanced 
horizontally along the flowered coverlet, 
which, she discovered, was several pairs of 
cretonne curtains, stripped from the win- 
dows, and caught a glimpse of her feet ex- 
tending beyond, enormous in gray and 
white woolen socks. Wrapped around her 
ankles appeared her yellow silk sweater, 
and her coral Shetland wool, both of which 
she had worn underneath the green coat. 
She moved her fingers. They came in con- 
tact with unfamiliar corduroy and canvas. 

As Edna lay conjecturing, she heard a 
door open abruptly, and in the instant be- 
fore she closed her eyes to pretend sleep 
she caught a glimpse of Mr. Mathewson 
with his arms filled with firewood. It was 
when he was kneeling before a stone fire- 
place, piling birch bark for kindling on a 

ile of somebody’s last year’s ashes, his 
back toward her, that Edna decided to 
speak. 

“Hello!” she called. 

He rose quickly, and came over to her. 

“Hello! edid better?" he said. 

“Ts this your coat I’ve got on?” Edna 
asked. 

He nodded. 

“Whose house are we in?" she went on. 

“T don't know whose house it is. It's 
somebody's summer place. I had to knock 
in a window." 


HEN it had been as she feared. Mr. 

Mathewson had established her here 
beneath the flowered cretonne curtains. 
Mr. Mathewson ad taken off her outside 
things, and in their tags put on some of his 
own warmer ones. No use pretending that 
she was a sportsman before him any more. 
He knew how absurdly outfitted she was. 
He had discovered her ridiculous devices 
—the newspapers she had sa up late last 
night to sew inside the inadequate green 
coat, the pair of stockings with their feet 
cut off she had used for wristers, the China 
silk shirtwaist she had wound tightly 
around her neck for an extra muffler, the 
fragment of knitting from her workbag 
she had pinned across her chest . . . Oh, 
he xd wink with good reason now— 
sprained ankle, fainting spell, and all! 

“Oh, well," she sighed, resigned, and . 
made an attempt to shrug. It wasn’t suc- 
cessful. It ended in a contorted smile. 

* Are you in pain?” inquired Bord Ma- 
thewson. 

“Oh, don't worry," Edna retorted. “I’m 
all right. I'm just where I belong now. 
This is my natural position—on my back. 
I’m used to it,” bitterly she announced. 
Then, “Tell me how you got me here, 
and how you're going to get me out. Oh, 
I’m a great sort of a sportsman!” 
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Any plumber can give 
you an estimate on Mott s 
plumbing fixtures installed 
complete. 
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It was not until after Edna had par- 
taken of bread and hot bacon, apple pie 
and cheese, fed to her bit by bit, as if she 
was a ridiculous young bird in a nest (Mr. 
Mathewson cult forbade her to sit-up, 
told her she had practically walked her- 
self out, and had got to take it easy), that 
he explained to her their predicament. It 
had taken him, it seemed, almost two 
hours to locate this small cottage and car- 
ry her to it. In the meanwhile it had be- 
gun to snow. The wind was in the north- 
east. It would be unwise to attempt to 
find the way down the mountainside at 
night in a snowstorm, under any circum- 
stances. As far as he could see, the mem- 
bers of the Bartlett party would have no 
reason to suspect that he and Miss Miller 
had not arrived safely at the hotel, and 
certainly there was no one at the hotel to 
suppose that any of the climbers had de- 
cided to turn back. 

So there they were! But there was some 
food left from the supply he had brought, 
and he had discovered in the pantry of the 
cottage a can of tea, a package of cereal, a 
small bucket of flour, and actually several 
cans.of condensed cream. They needn't 
starve. As soon as the others returned to 
the hotel, which according to the original 
plan ought to be the next night, a search- 
ing party, doubtless, would be sent out, 
if, in the meanwhile, the storm had not 
cleared sufficiently for him to reach the 
road at the foot du mountain, and the 
farmhouse a mile or two farther on. 

“The chief difficulty," he said, “is that 
ankle of yours. It ought to be fixed up as 
soon as possible. It looks to me more se- 
rious than a sprain. I’ve taken several 
courses in first aid. I might make a mess 
of it, you know; but I fixed up a man’s 
ankle once when I was off in the woods, 
and it was all right.” 

“Very well, then,” said Edna. “Go 
ahead and try your luck on mine.” 

It was duk by this time, and the oper- 
ation was performed by roaring firelight. 
The cottage failed to produce a drop of 
any kind of oil for its lamps, and there 
wasn’t a candle to be found. It was by 
firelight that Bord Mathewson witnessed 
Edna Miller’s glorious exhibition of en- 
durance, more stirring to him than any 
skill in athletics that she could have exhib- 
ited to him, even in her wildest dreams. 


AFTERWARD he had to go outdoors 
and stand a moment in the face of the 
buffeting storm to pull himself together. 
He had been unskillful, awkward, cruelly 
slow, but she hadn’t protested, she hadn’t 
made a whimper beneath his torturing 
hands. There had been fine little beads of 
perspiration on the bridge of her nose, the 
upturned hand which lay across her closed 
eyes had been tightly clenched, but she 
had not flinched. The crooked smile just 
given him, and the savage, “If you're 


; through, for goodness’ sake, please go," 


flung at him without sob or tears, after he 
had finished hurting her, gripped hold of 


| his feelings, somehow. 


When he joined her again he said, “I 
felt like a brute, hurting you like that." 

“Oh, never mind," Edna replied flip- 
panty. “Tt hurts to cure most anything, 

suppose—bones, as well as foolish ambi- 
tions, and my ankle isn’t the only thing 
you've helped to cure." 

Humorous and sharp retorts to solicit- 
ous doctors, she had long ago discovered, 
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proved her safest defense against tears. | 
And now to Bord Mathewson she went on 
tartly, “I saw you wink at my expense 
that first night, and though it hurt a little 
at the time it has accomplished its pur- 
pose. For years I’ve nursed an ambition 
to make of myself some day an all-round 
good sport. Silly, I know. I’m cured com- 
pletely of it now—thank you kindly." 
And then, as Mr. Mathewson made no re- 
ply, simply stood and stared at her, she 
iodd, “ Won't you please remove those 
absurd articles from the back of that chair, 
and stuff them out of sight somewhere?" 

“I’m sorry," he murmured. 

“I don't know what for,” snapped Edna. 

He had ridiculed this girl! She had seen 
him! “I’m sorry," he murmured again, 
and went out of the room. 

He stuffed the stockings into a wood-box 
behind the stove in the kitchen. They 
were not absurd. No! All her pitiful de- 
fenses against the weather, discovered be- 
neath the green coat, were not amusing to 
him. They were added evidence of her 
fighting spirit. He wanted to tell her so, 
but instead he remained in the kitchen and 
busily kindled a fire in the small stove. 
Gand lea veia: ou wouldn't think a little 
soft thing like that was made of such stuff! 


FOR two days and nights, Bord Mathew- 
son and Edna Miller were imprisoned on 
the mountainside. All through the second 
day, an impenetrable white fury—shriek- 
ing wind, sweeping snow—raged round the 
secure little mountain cottage, holding in 
its grip not only Bord Mathewson and 
Edna Miller but, on the other side of the 
mountain in a small hotel, the other mem- 
bers of the Bartlett party. 

For two days and nights, Bord Mathew- 
son, who had never spent more than an 
hour at a time alone with a girl before in 
his life, found himself in the constant com- 
pany of one, and one for whom, in spite of 

imself, a consuming sort of tenderness 
would possess him every third or fourth 
hour or so, in disturbing fashion, unex- 
pectedly—when he was preparing her food 
or cutting fresh Goren in the shed with 
the light of her beckoning fire making the 
windowpanes dance, or in the midst of a 
game of cribbage (a pack of cards had been 
discovered) when he was about to win, and 
she, glancing up at him and smiling game- 
ly, in spite of pain, would hiss, “Beast!” 
he suffered horribly. He knew that. 
Not only from the ankle. There seemed 
to be some difficulty with her back, too. 
She confessed to it finally, when he ob- 
served how cautiously she moved her arms. 

* You're right. No use pretending,” she 
had laughed. “It’s a foolish backbone— 
about as appropriate for snowshoeing as 
that edin a coat of mine.” 

Bord Mathewson seldom observed a 
woman’s charms, and Edna Miller’s were 
not of the kind to attract attention; 
but, strangely enough, their illusive qual- 
ity was what caught him. The faint color 
in her cheeks was as evasive as sunshine 
on a cloudy day; and her blue eyes had a 
way of getting dark and starry when he, 
usually so loath to talk of his own affairs, 
found himself describing to her some of 
the hairbreadth escapes on the arctic 
trip. He persuaded himself that no man 
could be blind to the fine velvety texture 
of the girl's skin. That such a lovely crea- 
ture could sess heroic qualities, too, 
jogged Bord Mathewson out of his usual | 
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CROKER 


OWS 


Fire Chief Croker built 
himself a house down on 
Long Island. 


When his guests were as- 
sembled at dinner, he told 
them thenext room wasafire. 


“But don’t worry,” said 
Croker. “I shut the door.” 


It was a test to prove the 
absolute safety of the fire- 
proof house—built of 
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A veteran fireman knows houses as a 
doctor knows anatomy. You can’t fool him 
on construction. He has had to rip it apart 
too often in the search for the hidden spark. 

Grosvenor Atterbury, the famous arch- 
itect, says, ‘‘Natco is an ideal construction 
material." 

Why? Because Natco construction 
means permanent, strong, solid walls, par- 
titions and floors, everlastingly fireproof. 

Because Natco construction is cheaper 


., 
Want to know .more about Natco? 


than brick or concrete, and while more 
expensive than frame, the resulting econ- 
omies in maintenance and insurance will 
in the course of a few years offset this 
initial increased outlay. 


Because the Natco wall means lower 
coal bills, more comfort, no vermin, no 
dampness—a single thickness of the big 
hollow tile with stucco outside and plaster 


inside, and your modern and efficient wall |, 


is complete. 


Ask your architect—he knows. Or send 


us ten cents for 32 page handbook, “Fireproof Houses," with 25 illustrations of 
modern and artistic homes, combining economy, comfort and safety. 
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406 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is a Natco XXX Hollow Tile, of 


the type used for residence wall construc- 
tion. These big units mean quick and 
strong construction and everlasting safety 
against fire. Note the air cells which make 
the Natco wall temperature and damp 
proof, and the patented dovetail scoring on 
the surface for a strong mechanical bond 
with decorative outside stucco and inside 
plaster. No studding or lath is required. 
There is a Natco tile for every building 
purpose, from smallest residence to larg- 
est skyscraper. It is the most modern 
building material made. 
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indifference. She was like a tapering fish- 
ing-rod, exquisitely made, but with re- 
sistance concealed in her slenderness. She 
was like a maidenhair fern, frail, but with 
what a tough little stem! She was like a 
flag of fine silk, soft, you could crush it in 
your hand, but in the battle line, in the face 
of the wind, how stiffly it could wave! 

Yes, Bord Mathewson had got to the 
point of thinking about Edna Miller in 
similes by the second day, when the search- 
ers from the hotel discovered the missing 

air, spotting them miles away by the rib- 
on of smoke from their open fire. 

But it wasn't until Edna was estab- 
blished at the hotel that she learned Bord 
Mathewson's opinion of her. And then it 
was brought to her John Alden-wise, by 
the facetious man of the party. 

“You ought to hear the bouquets Bord's 
throwing at you down-stairs," he said. 
“You’ve got the women all green with 
envy." 

Edna was in a private sitting-room on 
the second floor, half reclining in a morris 
chair by an open fire, with a steamer rug 
thrown over her knees. It was some hours 
since her arrival. The doctor, speedily 
summoned and awaiting her, had long 
since left, and had given permission to the 
Bartlett party to see Miss Miller and of- 
fer their sympathy. They had all done so, 
men as well as idi Of course everybody 
was excited. Nothing so thrilling as this 
had ever taken place in their midst. Edna 
had been riddled with questions 

They had found her looking flushed and 
startlingly pretty. She had on a pink fluf- 
fy thing, low in the neck. (‘Imagine bring- 
ing that sort of a negligee up here!" had 
whispered one of the women.) Her man- 
ner had been apologetic, self-deprecatory, 
in the face of the women's thrusts at her, 
ill-concealed beneath their solicitous ques- 
tions. She was so ashamed, she said. She 
had caused a lot of trouble. Oh, yes, Mr. 
Mathewson had been very kind about it 
all; but she realized how she'd interrupted 
his good time. She couldn't say how sorry 
she was. 

“Oh, I'll wager Bord Mathewson is 
more disgusted with the sex than ever 
now," had concluded Fairlee Ormsbee af- 
ter the interview. 

* Cooped up with a helpless little crea- 
ture like that for two days, I should say 
so!” had laughed Ollie. 


| I? WASN'T until after dinner that night 
that Bord made the quiet little speech 
that silenced the women and sent the fa- 
cetious man, who was a kind-hearted one 
too, up-stairs, casually to report to Miss 
Miller the tribute paid her. Bord had been 
spending the four or five hours since his 
return to the hotel at the station, where 
the clearest long-distance connection could 
be made with a certain Boston specialist 
on bones. He wasn't, therefore, available 
for an inquisition until dinner time. And 
then he did not prove at all satisfying. 
* He never makes a good story out of any- 
thing," complained one of the women. He 
was accommodating enough in answering 
all direct questions put him, about food 
and fuel and that sort of thing. It was 
when a question bordered on Miss Miller 
that he became so irritatingly noncom- 
mittal. 
* But, of course, he's got to be a gentle- 
man," whispered Ollie. “To say nothing 
is probably the only civil thing he can do.” 
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But Bord was simply waiting for a pro- 
itious moment in which to send off his 
reworks. It didn't come until after cof- 
fee, over pipes and cigars, before the office 
fireplace. He chanced to be occupying the 
same big arm chair where four nights ago 
he had winked at Miss Miller's expense. 
All of the party, except Edna herself, were 

thered round him. “Well, girls," he 
drawled abruptly, in that patronizing way 
he sometimes assumed, "I guess you've 

t about the whole story now. All you 
aven't got is my humble opinion of Miss 

Miller," he said, and he smiled drolly. 
Everybody's eyes were upon him. 


HE TOOK his pipe out of his mouth. 
“Miss Miller," he announced casually, 
as if he were saying nothing very extra- 
ordinary, “ has got any man I know beaten 
to a frazzle, when it comes to pluck.” He 
stopped a second. “I’ve knocked around 
a good deal," he went on, “‘with all sorts 
and kinds—Indian guides, Finlanders, 
Swedes, toughened, weathered old cus- 
tomers—but I don’t know that I’ve ever 
run up against anyone who had more to 
fuss about, and yet made less of a fuss 
about it, than Miss Miller." The women’s 
mouths were figuratively hanging open. 
“If we had had to starve to death, she d 
have been sandy about it," he tucked in. 
He pulled on his pipe a moment reflec- 
sively, Nobody spoke. Then, “Miss Miller 
is as good a sport as I ever hope to meet," 
he announced quietly. 

“Oh, but you didn’t mean it,” belittled 
Edna an hour later, when he sought her 
up-stairs. (For, "I've just been telling 
Miss Miller the things you’ve been saying 
about her,” gayly sung out the facetious 
man as Bord came into the room, and as 
he went out.) “You didn’t mean it,” she 
laughed, alone with Mr. Mathewson. 
“You said it just to be nice—to make up 
for that wink. J understood. You didn’t 
mean it.” 

“I did mean it,” replied Bord, his eyes 
fastened upon her. 

He had never seen her in anything but 
his canvas jacket. She was like a flower in 
that soft pink thing. A sudden vision of 
the cottage—of her, like this in the cottage 
on the mountainside, with the storm rag- 
ing outside, possessed him. 

“T did mean it,” he said fiercely. 

And then, as he became aware from her 
puzzled expression that his voice and eyes, 
in spite of him, were implying something 
even more astonishing, he turned away 
and began fingering something on the 
mantel. Even his clumsy fingers were 
shaking. He held one hand up for her to 
see, then shrugged and smiled. 

"]t's usually as steady as a lighthouse,” 
he told her. 


H.C. WITWER, Leavitt Ashley Knight, 
David Grayson, J. M. Siddall, Merle 
Crowell, J. Ogden Armour, and Wil- 
liam Almon Wolff are a few of the 
famous names that will appear in the 
March number. 
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kernels. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains absolutely no grit. 

Because they are crushed in an ingenious machine which mixes 
salt with the peanuts to an exact degree of uniformity. And sends the 
butterinto waiting glass jars to be quickly vacuum-sealed until ready 
to eat, insuring peanut butter that is always sweet—never rancid. 

We want every hostess to know how good Beech-Nut Peanut 
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teas and any meals. Howdifferent itis from any other peanut butter. 
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Therefore, we say: Order a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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exhaust the first and second 
printings and the delay in 
manufacturing, in sufficient 
quantity, the special thin 

&per required, will doubt- 
ess retard our deliveries. 

However, those who sub- 


scribe first will be served young folks in their school-work. tà DODD, 
first, and at the low price oo con. = 
just now available, which The Coupon Brings the Book. ¢ Publishers, 
present large sales warrant Tear off and Mail it Today.  ,*. 449 Fourth Ave. 
usincontinuingtemporarily, «^ New York City. 
but subject to advance with- The Book is especially ofS" Send me full informa- 
out notice. It is, therefore, | exhaustive with respect , tion regarding The New 
best to to the New Knowledge € Internati: clo- 
which most other A9 paedia (Second Edition), 
ACT NOW encyclopedias do not e „with details of the present spe- 
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(Continued from page 16) 


This was late in March; under the ex- 
change rules the wheat must be in public 
elevators and delivered during May. 

“Tl build an elevator to hold it!" de- 
clared Armour. 

“Tt will take six months,’ 
and advisers told him. 

“It won't/" snapped back the packer. 

That noon he called in a contractor. 
By five o'clock, pencil plans of a three- 
million-bushel elevator had been drawn; 
by seven o'clock electric lights had been 
installed and excavations begun in a plot 
on Goose Island to which the packer had 
not yet even obtained the lease. Snow 
and hail were driving down with blizzard 
intensity, and it was practically impossible 
to blast or pick to advantage. Not a 
brick or stone went into the foundation. 

The Chicago World's Fair was on, with 
construction labor at a premium. The 
packer's agents scattered broadcast, pla- 
carding the West with signs which offered 
double the market price for carpenter 
labor. Work continued day and night. 
In just forty-two days the elevator was 
receiving grain at the rate of two or three 
hundred thousand bushels a day. The 
combinations had thrown up their hand— 
and their corner. 


"THERE was a fierce simplicity in every- 
thing that Phil Armour did. He was too 
much of a believer in straight-to-the-point 
methods to be a good diplomat, and de- 
mands for diplomatic action were usually 
entrusted to one of his lieutenants. He 
took his ethics straight. 

“Tf the religion of the Armour mission 
will be sixteen ounces to the pound, but 
undenominational, all-wool and a yard 
wide," he once declared, “it makes no dif- 
ference to me whether its converts are 
baptized in a soup bowl or in the Chicago 
River." 

Affectation he despised; pride in power 
he abominated. He remained as simple in 
his humanity to the day of his death as he 
was when he left the old Oneida County 
(New York) farm, in the gold craze of ’49, 
to tramp across the continent in search of 
fortune. 

“Are you working for Armour & Com- 
pany?" he suddenly asked a man at one 
of the office conferences." 

“Why, I'm the superintendent of the 
Armour Barrel Factory," was the reply. 

“ Disappointed again," said the packer. 
“Every man I've spoken to here to-day is 
either a manager or a superintendent. Í'm 
looking for someone who works for Armour 
& Company. " 

In one ofi the most disturbing periods of 
the '93 panic Doctor Gunsaulus of the Ar- 
mour Institute came with a request for 
thirty thousand dollars. It was less than 
three hours before the packer made his 
spectacular appeal to the people from the 
steps of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Armour sharp- 
ly, “you don’t seem to realize the kind of 
times you're living in." 

“Mr. Armour, don't you think I have 
brains enough to run the Armour Insti- 
tute," returned Doctor Gunsaulus, dis- 
concerted by the packer's tone. 
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OAS DL 


Thirty-two years old 
and President of a 
million dollar 
corporation 


The story of his success and how he achieved it 


Three years ago a studious-looking 
young man—he was twenty-nine then 
—came to New York City. 

He had only a few dollars in his 
pocket. But his head was full of ideas 
and he knew business fundamentals. 
He entered the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company as a salesman. 


He wanted to grow—and he grew 


He did not stay a salesman long. He 
wanted to grow. Because he knew busi- 
ness principles, he did grow. In six 
months he was sales-manager. Then he 
was put in charge of advertising. 

In 1916, the President of the Pyrene 
Company, a million dollar corporation, 
resigned. The Board of Directors elected 
the studious-looking young man Presi- 
dent. He had been with the Com- 
pany less than two years. 


Why Mr. Allen made good 


This is the story of C. Louis Allen’s rise from 
no job to the Presidency of a huge corporation 
at the age of thirty-two. 

“He knows the principles that underlie all big 
business,” said the directors. That is why he 
is an executive today, while thousands of other 
thirty-two year old men are worrying over 
details in their own narrow departments. 

It is this broad grasp of business that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute will give you. It is 
giving a training in big business principles to more 
than 50,000 wide-awake men in America today. 


What Mr. Allen thinks of the Course 


He says: ‘Several of our department and 
branch managers are studying your Course at 
my suggestion. They are the men who are 
creating bigger jobs in this country and fitting 
themselves to fill them. From reading your 
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Course, I am convinced that it will help every 
man who is filling his present job and reaching 
for another." 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often en- 
rolled for this Course and Service along with 
ambitious young clerks in their employ. Among 
the 50,000 subscribers are such men as: H. C. 
Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales 
Co.; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Co.; George M. Verity, Presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mills; William 
H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, 
General: Sales-Manager of the Ford Motor Co. 
—and scores of others equally prominent. 

Advisory Council 

Both business and educational authority 
of the highest standing are represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. This Council includes Frank. A. 
Vanderlip, President National City Bank of 
New York; Judge Elbert H. Gary, head U. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean 
New York University School of Commerce; and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


An interesting 128-page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business," will be sent to you free. It tells in 
detail what the Course and Service is, what it 
has done for others, and what it will do for you. 
Simply send the coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
546 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —-FREE 
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RAYNTITE 


The Ideal 
One-Man Top Material 


HE modern one-man top demands light weight. 
Rayntite single texture top material weighs 
about half as much as double texture material of 

equal waterproofness. 

It is guaranteed one year against leakage, but 
built to last the life of the car. 

Its strength is ample to stand the strains of 
service. 

Why make your car top heavy, and the “one-man” 
top a joke, by using material twice as heavy as it 
needs to be? 

Rayntite has been on the market and in active 
service on thousands of cars for nearly two years. 
We have yet to receive the first claim under our 
guarantee. 


. . . 

Now Made in Two Varieties 
RAYNTITE No. 1. Single texture with Fabrikoid surface, and 
RAYNTITE No. 2. Single texture with Fairfield Rubber surface 

Each is guaranteed one year against leakage 
If the car you are considering is not topped with Rayntite, 
find out whether you or your wife can really handle the one-man 
top. 


Samples of either variety on request 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Sales Office and Factory, Toronto 


To-day it’s a battle of wits—and brains win. 
Muscle and brawn don't count so much as they 
used to. The great question now is “What do 
you know?" It drawsthe line between failure 
and success, between a poor job and a good one. 


What do you know? Have you special ability? 
Could you "make good ” in a bigjob right now? 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for bet- 
ter work and bigger salaries. They can train 
YOU, no matter where you live, what hours 
you work, or how little youreducation. Mark 
nd mail the copon and find out—it won’t 
o ate you in the least, 

ute» i —for cuts and scrapes 


— — M = TEAR OUT HERE nee oe eee 
INTERNATIONAL CORPESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Bot 2264, Soranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 

Civil Engineering ADVERTISING OHEMISTRY 


An antiseptic liquid tor cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts It forms a waterproof menu 
that protects the wound and allows it to hea 


Electrical n ealecmanahio ; Illustrating Carry it with you always tor emergencies 

iere " Sooke xå Farming At all druggists (10c , 25c ). Or send us 25c. in 

Mechanical * Stenography Fren stamps for the larger size by mail 

resero beino A Rr eines ice amen Be sure to get the esos Always in glass 

ARCHITECTURE AUTOMOBILES SP. bottles: red and gold paper cartons 
Name___. NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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[“New-Skin” 


“Oh, lordy, yes, you have brains enough. 
But there is an all-fired sight of daylight 
under you.” 

By a caustic turn of wit “P. D." would 
bring a mistake sharply home to an erring 
department head, but he would never let 
a man leave his office disgruntled. He 
could apply the spur without breaking the 
skin. At the psychological moment he 
would ease up, voice a kindly expression 
of confidence, and the man would leave 
firmer in his allegiance than before. 


R. ARMOUR knew human nature in 
so intimate a fashion that he seemed 
able to gauge every reaction. Once when 
he had ordered one of his men to give 
twenty-five dollars for a wheel chair to a 
crippled woman about whom he had 
heard, the man suggested: 
“But, Mr. Armour, we can get one of 
those chairs through our purchasing de- 


| partment for eighteen dollars.” 


* What do you mean by such a sugges- 
tion?" thundered “P. D." “Don’t you 
know that half that woman's pleasure will 
come from buying the chair herself.” 

From the Hotel Continental in Berlin 
he wrote one hot summer to Everett Wil- 
son, now Armour’s branch house manager: 

“Tt strikes me that it would be a good 
scheme to buy four or five fresh milch cows 
and give the poor babies fresh milk right 
from the cow, as they want it during the 
hot weather. . . . You can get a place near 
the Mission to keep the cows. Try and 
get a grass place to let them run out till 
the weather gets too hot. Then put them 
in a stable. Put up a temporary shed to 
cover nurse and children and let them see 
the cows milked as milk is needed. Please 
be sure nice, good-looking cows are 
bought." 

“And let them see the cows milked as milk 
is needed.” What an understanding of 
child psychology! 

Whenever two of his department heads 
got into a disagreement, Mr. Armour 
would call one of them into his office, hear 
his side of the story, then send for the 
other and hear what he had to say. Then 
he would recall the first one and sit back 
and listen while they argued the matter 
out. 

“When you really want to get at the 
bottom of anything,” he would say, “there 
is no way in the world quite so good as 
getting men mad and then sicking them 
onto each other while you sit and listen.” 

Several months ago an Armour sales- 
man dropped into a little country store. 
The proprietor gave him an order without 
making any inquiry about the price of the 
goods 0 ht. The salesman was natu- 
rally puzzled at this seemingly reckless 
way of doing business. 

“Years ago when I was a young railroad 
engineer," the proprietor explained, “my 
eyesight began to trouble me, and one 
night I missed a signal and ran my train 
into an open switch. It just missed being 
a bad wreck. 

“ Phil Armour was on that train. In his 
big overcoat he came striding down 
through the bitter cold to where I was 
standing. He took the lantern from my 
hand and held it up in front of my face. 
I could feel his eyes searching me to see if 
I was sober of | trustworthy-appearing. 
Then, saying nothing, he turned and 
walked away. 

“He must have got my name and ad- 


“P. D." and “J. O,” by MERLE CROWELL 


dress from the railroad company, for a 
few days later I received a letter from Mr. 
Armour. He advised me to give up rail- 
roading, and enclosed a check for one 
thousand dollars to set me up in business. 

“That’s why I never question the price 

i products made by the Phil Armour 
Fm. 

Once Mr. Armour sent to New York for 
Dr. Henry M. Field, brother of Cyrus W. 
Field, inventor of the submarine telegraph 
to come to Chicago to speak to the stu 
dents of the Armour Institute. Doctor 
Field was an old man at that time, and 
facing poverty after a life of religious serv- 
ice. 

Under his plate at the dinner table on 
the night of his arrival at the Armour 
home Patter Field found a small card on 
which Mr. Armour had written: 

“Tf you will call on my cashier in the 
morning, you will find ten thousand dol- 
lars for you, and more whenever you need 
it.” 

“Don’t look so surprised, Doctor Field,” 
said the packer, as his guest looked amaz- 
edly at him, through tears. ‘This morn- 
ing at six o'clock I was in communica- 
tion with every great wheat market in the 
world. I knew all I needed to know of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Berlin, Hamburg, 
London. All their secrets had come to me 
through the submarine telegraph. For a 
long time I have been in debt to your 
brother, Cyrus Field. He is gone; you are 
here. I hope you will feel free to take this 
and use it, and then come back for more." 


A BUSINESS bugaboo of Mr. Armour's 
was the tendency that some firms 
have of engaging in a particular branch of 
business because a competitor was in it. 
In one of his letters to K. B. Armour, he 
wrote: “It serves us just right if we lose 
money in it. We are simply in it because 
we saw somebody else in it, and not from 
any knowledge or special desire of our 
own. We saw someone else in it, and 
couldn't refrain from doing it ourselves. 
I have ordered a rule posted in the house 
that any man who says we ought to do so 
and so because a rival company is doing it 
is to be shot." 

In another letter he gave this bit of ad- 
vice: "When you feel real mad go out be- 
hind the barn and kick yourself a few 
times, and you will come back and act 
wiser. In other words, show more poli 
and don't let your temper run away wit 
you. When the other fellow loses his tem- 
per you practically have him beaten." 

“ Experience is cheap at any price if you 
benefit by it," was his kindly admonition 
to young, over-zealous employees, to 
whom he frequently remarked that he 
himself **made mistakes, but never re- 
sponded to encores." And the secret of his 
successful competition with rival firms 
was epitomized in a saying with which his 
lieutenants became familiar: "Anybody 
can cut prices, but it takes brains to make 
a better article." 

When Philip Danforth Armour died, 
sixteen years ago, the firm which he had 
founded was doing an annual business of 
$180,000,000. To measure the success of 
the son who picked up the reins, one might 
point to the records for 1915, which show 
sales amounting to $450,000,000, with the 
half-billion mark looming up for the 1916 
figures, which at this writing have not 

compiled. But I doubt very much 


Picking a $25,000 man 


Head of America's Great National Bank 
tells why he prefers the Law Trained Man 


“In choosing an officer for 
this bank," says Frank A. 
Vanderlip, “I look for qualities 
that, in their development, 
might some day make him 
presidential timber. I want 
men with keen intelligence, 
fine training. 

“A special training in law 
would be in his favor. The 
trained mind, you see, saves 
much time by grasping facts 
quickly and correctly.” 


The Law Trained Man in 
Business 


Law trained men are today 
directing the affairs of the 
largest mercantile and manu- 
facturing enterprises in the 
United States. Practically 
every line of commercial activ- 
ity has chosen its leaders from 
those who have read law. A 
legal training equips the mind 
with power to analyze, to di- 
rect, to control, as no other 
training can. 

James Stillman, banker and direc- 
tor of many railroads, predicts that 
before another ten years pass by, 
every executive in a bank and most 
executives in business, will be re- 
quired to have a law agen This 
training, he points out, will enable 
them to protect the interests the 
represent; at the same time it will 
develop them into efficient executives. 


Prepare Yourself for the Re- 
wards of theLaw Trained Man 


Law is a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of the business man. It 
enables him to protect his business 
interests and to analyze big and in- 
tricate problems. 

To the man of real ambition and 
determination it is never too late to 


begin the study of law. Many men, 
well on in years, have left their busi- 
ness affairs to oy law. Many of 
the most successful men have ac- 
quired their legal training in the 
evenings, by themselves, reading 
and studying laboriously such books 
as they could find. 


We Bring the Law to You 


You do not have to give up your 
business to study law. Nor do you 
have to “plow” oua many vol- 
umes of heavy technical reading cov- 
ering subjects that never could be 
applied to your daily use in business. 

ou can master our Course in your 
spare time—in the odds and ends of 
your time, which, added together, 
make for an education. You do not 
lose a day's work nor a dollar of in- 
come from your regular employment. 

The modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Insti- 
tute has been Eripe d prepared by 
eighty eminent legal authorities. 
This Course gives you a thorough, 
practical grounding in the funda- 
mental pena les of law, under the 
persona gui ance of experienced 
and able lawyers and law trained 
business men. 

The Blackstone Institute with its 
affiliations is the oldest and leading 
non-resident law school in America. 
It has successfully trained more 
than 30,000 men and women in law. 

Among the men who have been 
trained in law by the Blackstone In- 
stitute are members of Congress, a 
Governor of a State, City, County 
and State officials, judges, lawyers, 
and thousands of successful busi- 
ness men. 


“The Law Trained Man" 


Our new free 168-page book, “The 
Law Trained Man,” has a vital mes- 
sage for every ambitious man. It 
tells you how a law training will 
help you become more successful in 
business. It tells IC how to prepare 
for the practice of law. Simply mail 
the coupon, indicating whether you 
want to study law for use in busi- 
ness, or to become a lawyer. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 608 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


(Put cross opposite Course you are interested in) 


For use in business.............+ 


For admission to the Bar.......- 2) 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 11, 608 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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that J. Ogden Armour weuld want his suc- 
cess measured in just that way. 

I think he would prefer the measure 
which he himself set in an incident told 
me by one of his associates: 

Three years ago Mr. Armour decided to 
call in his salesmen for a “get-together” 
meeting. They came, puzzled at the re- 

uest and wondering what lay behind it. 
hen the call was repeated the next year 
their perplexity had passed; so they spent 
most of their time in criticizing. ts of 
kicks can be stored up in the course of a 
year. 

Last winter they were called in for the 
third time. Before the meetings had fairly 
got under way it was manifest that a new 
spirit had been born—the spirit of which 
their captain had dreamed in sounding the 
call. The whole affair developed into 
nothing but a big family reunion, m which 
ideals were lifted above ideas, and a sym- 
phony of service replaced the cacophony 
of criticism. 

As the last conference was breaking up, 
“J. O.,” his face glowing, turned to the 
executive sitting beside him and ex- 
claimed: 

“That’s the thing that makes my job 
worth while!” 

“That’s the thing, Mr. Armour," re- 
plied the executive, “that makes all our 
jobs worth while.” 


Dont try to cover up a poor 
complexion — clear it with 


ARE you a little uncertain about 
your job? Are you bothered about 
your son's start in life? Ifso, watch 
for Merle Crowell's article in the 
March number on **Preventing Men 
from Becoming Misfits." It is the 
story of a Cincinnati man who has a 
great idea that is saving many from 
failure. 


Resinol Soap not only is excep- Do this once or twice a day, 
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here to this house, Father, Mother, Georgia 
and I. I don't know how we got through 
those years. We could not have done it but 
for Georgia's courage. None of us knew 
how to live on nothing, so to speak; but 
somehow shesolved the riddle. Then Kath- 
leen was born, and shortly after Father 
died, and in a year or two, Mother. Then 
Junior came, four years ago." 

Bitterness and resentment had gradu- 
ally died out of Preston Mayhew's voice. 
Now he stopped speaking and stood with 
his elbow resting on the cheap oak mantel, 
his head on his hand. 

* Georgia's health gave out,” he went on 
A "» Ae a 7 ie “T ads eue now pri 

Xe CEN ETT EU it lasted as long as it did. And now the 
ETE Dus Enim, 6. doctor tells me iat: she must have an op- 
: eration and then go South for the rest of 
MY m CREDIT A the winter.” He raised his head and 
FEDES ALL soppi) turned to Stevens. “It sounds simple to 
a you, no doubt; but people don't do such 
Gonuine 1S1 Rel things on salaries of fifteen hundred. And 
Jewel Eoin, Waltham, Howard §| yet she can't live without the money for 
S CETI3E VETE this. I told Grimes the circumstances and 
E a sesamoa values au. || BORON oran increased salary. He refused 
montis, watches, rings, jewelry, up- || —said business did not justify additional 
to-date designs. Buy the Ware Way. . . x 
ie) will never mim the money. Get expenses. Geor ria has given me the best 
ALFRED WARE CO. Dept. 662 years of her life, has sacrificed the whole of 
it unless I can help her now. Do you sup- 
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pose that I am not going to do it, that I am 
not going to take the way out, because I 
am afraid to pay the price? This way 
I can make her comfortable the rest of her 
life, and the children too. It may be a 
crime, but I had never supposed a crime 
could carry with it this curious sense of 
peace." 

"Does your wife know about this?" 
Silas Stevens asked. 

“Of course not!" Mayhew, again pac- 
ing back and forth across the little room, 
wheeled and faced him fiercely. “I told 
her my salary had been raised to three 
thousand and that we could manage.” 

“But if we decide to prosecute?” Ste- 
vens reminded him. 

“Frankly, I am not much afraid of that. 
I don’t see Grimes letting fifty thousand 
dollars get away from him for a conscien- 
tious scruple. And he has all the other di- 
rectors with him except you. At any rate, 
Georgia and the children will be provided 
for, and much better than they have ever 
been. Why, think of the burden that has 
fallen on Kathleen! That baby!” he 
broke out passionately again. ''I tell you 
I owe my family a living. If I can’t take 
care of them honestly, I will do it dishon- 
estly. It is up to me; that is all there is to 
it.” 

“Tt ought to hurt a man like you to go 
over to the other side. Don’t cheat your- 
self with sophistries; as long as you live 
you will know that you are not an honest 
man. 


AYHEW, his face white, nodded as- 

sent calmly. “Yes, I know that. Oh, 
I know what it is going to cost; but I am 
willing to pay the price, that is all.” 

Silas Stevens reviewed that situation 
with something approaching consterna- 
tion. What was the use of moralizing be- 
fore the unyielding strength of Mayhew’s 
desperation. The man had turned things 
over in his mind until he had convinced 
himself that his course was not only justi- 
fiable but right. The thing had been 
planned with a diabolical cleveiness that 
almost eliminated the question of^risk. 
He liked Mayhew, he had made up*his 
mind to keep him straight, but how to 
carry this out was the problem. 

“Dad-dy,” a childish voice called 
through the keyhole of the closed door. 

Stevens started slightly and his eyes 
glistened. It was worth trying. 

“Sorry I can't make you see things 
eris, he regretted. “But, as your 
mind is made up, it seems useless to say 
anything more.” Then, as if dismissing 
the subject entirely, “ Bring the little fel- 
low in, Mayhew.” 

Mayhew opened the door. Kathleen 
was running oun the stairs to capture her 
small brother, clearly a vagrant from the 
floor above. Mayhew brought them both 
into the room with him. 

* How are you, old top? Come and talk 
to me a bit." Stevens stretched out his 
hand to the boy. 

The baby regarded him searchingly a 
moment, then, apparently satisfied with 
the result of his inspection, walked confi- 
dently over to him and, slipping a little 
ball of a hand into the big one the man was 
holding out, he prepared to take possession 
of a friendly knee. First, though, some- 
thing must be attended to. 

“New shoes," he enunciated slowly and 
with much care, for the “s” was a stum 
bling block for a lisping tongue. 
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“Why, so I see,” Stévens rose to the oc- 
casion nobly. “Mighty fine pair of shoes.” 

This duty performed, the little fellow 
climbed up on the waiting knee. 

"What's your name, son?" Stevens 
asked him. 

* Preston Mayhew, Junior," The reply 
was prompt, clear-cut, and Preston May- 
hew, Junior, transferred his gaze from his 
fascinating footwear to the questioner's 
face. “It’s Daddy's name, too, all 'cep' 
Junior," he volunteered the further in- 
formation. 

“Irs a fine name," the man told him. 
“Tell me, Junior, would you like Daddy 
n trade it for a pair of shoes for his little 

ayhew's hand closed convulsively 
over the arm of his chair. 

The child raised startled eyes to Ste- 
vens, and the man who thought himself a 
stern and stoical maker of steel found his 
heart standing still waiting for the verdict. 

Junior had been taught to be proud of 
his name. In his baby mind it was a con- 
crete thing that might be traded, conceiv- 
ably, for a pair of shoes just like big boys 
wore. Carefully he thought it over. “No,” 
he decided solemnly. 

* Not even if you had to wear the old 
shoes?" 


"THE little chap looked at his father, 
then back at Stevens. It was hard. 
His lips quivered, they were not to be 
trusted, but he shook his head so violently 
that two big fat tears rolled out on the 
chubby cheeks. 

To Stevens the little fellow's answer 
seemed miraculous. The question had 
flashed into his mind and he had put it im- 
pulsively, curious to see what four-year- 
old psychology would make of it. Now he 
gus up triumphant and met Kathleen's 

rown eyes considering him. He had for- 
gotten, he realized quickly, that a little 
girl is not merely a child, she is a little 
woman with much of a woman’s pene- 
trating intuition. She had divined that 
the situation was unusual, that somehow 
her father was being made to suffer, that 
he was threatened in some way. With a 
child’s relentless judgment she was ap- 
prag the person apparently responsible. 

tevens saw this instantly. 

“Come here, my dear." He held out 
his hand, and the smile that always proved 
eae to children brought her to his 
side. 

* Do you love your father,” he asked 

ently, one arm around the slender little 


"Oh, yes!” She caught her breath 
slightly, and her wide, brown eyes looked 
up into Silas Stevens's face in surprise. 

Great souls are not the exclusive posses- 
sion of grown-up people. Like genius they 
are born and then developed. And now 
Silas Stevens thrilled with the knowledge 
that he was looking down through Kath- 
leen Mayhew's eyes into one of them. 

* Why do you love him, dear?" he asked 
with quiet confidence. 

“ Because he's the very best man in all 
the world," she cried, with a passionate 
loyalty inspired by this mysterious, 
vaguely threatening something. 

With a hoarse imprecation Mayhew 
sprang to his feet and paced wildly back 
and forth across the little room, unable to 
endure further and equally unable to 
escape. 
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"He is a good man, my child. Don't 
forget that, now or at any time," Stevens 
answered. “And now, Kathleen, take 
your little brother up-stairs, your father 
and I have some business to talk over." 

“That was not fair, I tell you. They 
don't understand!" Mayhew cried. 

“Not entirely, of course. Granted that 
the questions I asked Junior were too deep 
for a four-year-old,—don't make any mis- 


take about it,—in twenty years that clear- |. 


eyed little chap will feel just as he did to- 
day. Kathleen’s faith in you is instinc- 
tive, no doubt, but it is a big part of her and 
you have no right to wreck it. And what 
about your wife? This concerns her more 
nearly than it does anyone else. If she is 
not too ill, suppose we submit the whole 
problem to her?” 

* No, I tell you, no! She would rather 
die than—"  Mayhew's passionate pro- 
test stopped abruptly as he realized where 
it was leading him. 


"SO I supposed. Any woman worth 
'Z stealing for, would. Let me tell you, 
Mayhew, a woman who has stood by a 
man through thick and thin deserves 
something better at his hands than to be 
deprived of what she values more than 
life. You are blind, crazy, if you don't see 
that you are stealing from your family just 
as surely as you are stealing from the bank. 
The only difference is that here the disas- 
ter will ^ heartbreaking. It cannot break 
the bank, but it will break your family. 
You are actually robbing them of some- 
thing that is worth a lot more to them, to 
them, mind you, than the comforts you 
could give them with this money. Here 
you are forcing your wife to accept some- 
thing you admit she would rather die than 
take. If it is your idea of a fair return for 
years of devoted sacrifice, it is not mine, 
and certainly it would not be hers." 

A long silence, then Mayhew said 
hoarsely: 

“Yes, I see that. Perhaps you're right 
—] don't know—it seemed to me—" 

Silas Stevens walked to the window. 
Mayhew’s face was not easy to look at. A 
long time he stood there while Preston 
Mayhew fought the thing out for himself. 

2i suppose my—position—at—the bank 
—is gone." The words came at last with 
difficulty. 

“I am afraid so," Stevens said slowly. 

* Well, no matter. There must be some- 
thing else somewhere." 

The words brought vast relief to Ste- 
vens. They held courage, the courage of 
despair, but still, courage. 

“T know of nothing Er ou, just now, 
but sometime, perhaps, l'll run across 
something." 

“Thank you—ľIl find something,” 
Mayhew's head was held higher now, and 
he spoke with a barely perceptible trace of 
hauteur. “I will return the money to you 
by —— Aay B the moe - 

“Ve »" Stevens returned. “Bring 
it to de mill. I'll be there by nine.” 

Mayhew nodded his head without reply- 
ing. He was not the man to be patronized, 
to be patted on the back, for an action well 
taken and, comprehending his attitude, 
Silas Stevens left the house without anoth- 
er word. 

Would Mayhew actually return the 
money, or would temptation, too strong to 
be resisted, surge up again? ''Blood will 
tell," Stevens repeated over and over 
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again to reassure himself, ‘and there isn’t 
an off-color drop in Mayhew’s veins.” 


ROMPTLY at nine o'clock Preston 

Mayhew walked into Stevens’s private 
office. Without a word of greeting he 
crossed the room to the desk at which 
Stevens was seated and laid before him a 
package he carried, a package several 
inches thick and much the size and shape 
of an ordinary monthly magazine. 

“Irs all there, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in bank notes,” he explained. 

Silas Stevens sprang to his feet and held 
out his hand. Mayhew took it without 
speaking. 

“Sit down a moment, Mayhew; I have 
not finished with you,” the older man said. 

Mayhew looked at him questioningly, 
then sat down in a nearby chair. Stevens 
seated himself at his desk and swung 
around, facing him. 

“I have had my eye on you for a long 
time. You have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in the bank, and I have decided 
that you have stuff in you that would 
make you worth about five thousand a 
year as my assistant in this plant. How 
far up you go depends wholly on your own 
ability.” 

Preston Mayhew merely stared, unable 
to credit the words. 

“You are wrong,” he broke out at 
length. “You would never believe in me 
—never really trust me!” 

“When I was a young fellow," Stevens 
began reminiscently, “I knew a man 
named Davis who owned a big drug store. 
There was money in the drug business in 
those days, and Davis knew how to get it 
out. One day he employed a man who, 
years before, had made a mistake in put- 
ting up a prescription. His blunder killed 
the child the prescription had been written 
for and it nearly killed the big, kind- 
hearted man who had filled it, too. Of 
course he lost his job, and every other one 
he got as soon as the story would leak out. 
Well Davis took him on and stood up for 
him, too. ‘He’s the safest man I’ve got,’ 
he would say. ‘Talk about your man who 
has never made a mistake! For down- 
right reliability he is not in it with the man 
who has made one, gone through hell as a 
result and then pulled himself out.’ That’s 
the straight goods, Mayhew. Pve seen 
something of life since, and I am sure of it. 

“T told you yesterday that I knew of no 
opening for you. ‘That was because I did 
not want to buy you off. If I had, you 
would always have doubted your own 
honesty under supreme temptation. Now 
you know, and I know. You have been 
put through the third degree; you have 
stood the acid test, and you have been 
proved.” 

“You’ve done about the finest thing a 
man could do for another," Mayhew said 
unsteadily. 

“ Nonsense!” Stevens replied brusquely. 
“Take off your overcoat and fall to—there 
is lot to be done around this ranch.” 


THE young man in “The Acid Test" 
had quite a problem. The young man 
in “The Unknown Goddess," the love 
story of a young business chap, by 
William Almon Wolff, has a difficult 
Proposition put up to him too. This 
story will be in the March number. 
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Cinderella Jane 
(Continued from page 45) 


“How do you do, my lad? I greet you 
to this planet.” 

The baby looked at the source of the bi 
voice. Then an infantile spasm atoded 
his face. 

“Ha! He laughs at our planet! He 
knows Venus, perhaps, or Mars." 

“He looks as if he had known the 
jungle. He's like a wise little old monkey," 
laughed Jane. 

“So he is. That always fascinates me 
about the young of our race; they seem to 
hook us on to our past, to our blood 
brothers, Baloo and Mowgli the Man- 
ling.” 

. “You remember how Whitman said it? 


*[ am an acme of things accomplish'd, and I am 
an encloser of things to be... . 

Long was I hugg'd close—long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd 


me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing 
like cheerful boatmen; 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own 
rings, 


They sent influences to look after what was to 


hold me." 


He spoke the words softly to small 


erry. 
J Ves, yes, that’s what I’ve been search- 
ing. It is splendid to be a part of the great 
processes of life!” said Jane, head high, 
eyes shining. 

“Even so, my friend. I have come to 
congratulate you upon your valor, and 
your achievement.” 

They sat for an hour, talking earnestly. 


* T now, comrade? A rest for 
a year or so, until the youngling 
is on his feet?" 

. .* No, no! I am bursting with new ideas 
for the book. I shall finish it this winter, 
Martin." 

* Not too fast. You have crowded the 
big experiences into this year, indomitable 
Jane. Easy does it, as the old proverb 


says.’ 

xi have gobbled them down; but I will 
digest my big experiences slowly, I prom- 
ise you. I am full of life and vigor and 

assion for work. This year ought to 
bon a big harvest." 

“Your book is in my thoughts a great 
deal. I have spoken of it to a publisher 
friend, and he wants to see it. He will ap- 
preciate its quality, I know.” 

“I haven't told Jerry, yet." 

“You are still sh “about it?” 

“No one knows but you.” 

“That fact may lead me on over to 
posterity. It may be my one claim to 
fame.” 

“You’re making fun of me, Martin!” 
] “Well, here, Ms ant have that,” said 

erry, coming in briskly. 

“Here you are,” "Hd Jane, patting the 
hand he laid on her shoulder. 

S giu Christiansen shook hands with 

im. 

"Again my congratulations." 

“Thanks. It’s a pretty fine exhibition, 
isn't ic?" 

“Tt is the best you've made,” replied 
Martin, and anal in the laugh. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


JERRY made the most careful plans for 
the transfer of his family to the new 
studio. He was like an eager little boy in 
his anxiety to have Jane see and approve 
the home he had chosen for them. Tt was 
a bright, late fall day with sun and clear 
brisk air, when they started down-town 


yn the trained nurse in charge of the 
aby. 
“Back in the world again, Jane. Are 
you sorry?” 

“No. Glad. 
ing to blow off. 

After a while they turned into Washing- 
ton Mews and drew up before the stable, 
with its box trees and its window hedges, 
its sian little windows and brass door 
rail. 

“Here we are!” cried Jerry. 

“Oh, Jerry, it is adorable!” 

“Wait till you get inside.” 

The door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman. 

“This is Anna, who is to look after us, 
Jane.” 

“Good afternoon, Anna. 
you're here." 

“Yes’m. I'm here. Oh, ain't the baby 
sweet!" 


AHTILE square hall welcomed them, 
with a reception-room at one side and 
white stairs leading up to the second floor. 
It was done in pale yellow and Chinese 
blue and led directly into the great studio 
room which was beyond. It was a noble 
room of great size and distinction, deco- 
rated in shades of brown, with the most 
daring use of color, orange, black, blue and 
yellow. A balcony swung over half the 
room, with a magnificent Chinese coat 
"i over the rail. 


E feel like a dynamo, wait- 


I am glad 


* Jerry, it is perfect!" Jane exclaimed. 
“I wish we could buy it.” 

“It’s wonderful enough to me to rent 
it. Let's go up-stairs.” 

Above there were several bedrooms, a 
dressing-room and baths. 

“This is the sunniest room, so I allotted 
it to his Royal Nobs,” Jerry explained. 

“How clever of you to have his bed 


ready.” 
“Oh, Bobs did that. This is our suite.” 


e ferry, are we really going to live here?" 
“We are. I'm so 


ad you like it. I 
could hardly breathe for fear you 
wouldn't," he said excitedly. 

$ pem could I help liking it, it is beauti- 
ul! 

They went over it from top to bottom, 
discovering new joys. That night at din- 
ner jerry smiled at her over the candles. 

“Tsn’t this fun, Jane?” 

“Irs like a dream, Jerry. I’m afraid 
I'll wake up." 

Bobs and de Chatfields came in during 
the evening to wish them welcome. Bobs 
slipped off up-stairs to see Baby, and Jane 
followed. 

“I see your fine hand in many things 
ae for our comfort and pleasure, 

ear. 

“Oh, I just looked after things a bit. 
Doesn’t he look like a kitten, all relaxed 
and soft?” 

"He is a wonderful possession," Jane 
said with so much feeling that Bobs dared 
not look at her. 

Life in the new home fell into its wonted 
routine. They became accustomed to 


3. 
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Name 


| meant the loss of Jane's freedom. 


the new luxuries with the usual ease and 
celerity. The baby' s régime was, for the 
present, the nurse's affair, except for cer- 


| ipi essential contributions on Jane's 
began, so Jane took ' 


Jerry's sittin 
e om old habit of running away to the 
white room at Mrs. Biggs’s, as soon as the 
house and her son were started on the day. 
She had three full hours, all her own, and 
she gloried in them. 

She attacked the book with fervor. But 
as she read over the completed chapters 
she found no trace of her present self. It 
seemed dry, too analytical, too intellec- 
tualized. 

“What has happened to me?” she asked 
herself. "Something has opened up in me, 
like sluice gates. feel that I want to 
deluge the whole world with feeling, with 
happiness." 


TRUE to her instinct, she began to work 
over the whole book. For the first time 
she wrote with abandon. The chapters 
came hot, fluid, swift. She marveled at 
her speed, and with difficulty she dragged 
herself out of her work-trance to go back 
to her small son. 

For two weeks she wrote at white heat, 
then a crisis arrived. She realized that 
they could not afford to keep the trained 
nurse any longer; and her sa gd 

e 
thought about it a good deal, pondering 
a way to work it out. Anna proved a 
treasure; she marketed, cooked, served, 
acted as major domo over the whole es- 
tablishment, but she could not add baby 
to her duties. Jane did not want to con- 


| fess about her work to Jerry yet, and at 


the same time she knew she simply could 
not be interrupted now. 

“Jerry, the nurse leaves to-morrow,” 
she said to him 

“Too bad we can’t afford to keep her 
on. 

“I was wondering— Your model comes 
about eleven, doesn't she?" 

“Usually.” 

“You don’t often go out before that, do 
you?” 

LI] No." 

“Would it make any difference to you 
if I took my time off from eight to eleven, 
after Baby's early feeding, and would you 
sort of look after him, if he should wake up 
before I get back?” 

He stared at her. “You mean you in- 
tend to turn out to walk or shop or what- 
ever you do at eight in the morning?" 

“Yes, I have to get up early on Baby' s 
account, anyway.' 


“But, Jane, I don't know anything 
about kids. If he cried, I wouldn't know 
what to do." 


“T could show you. It is my job the 

rest of the twenty-four hours, you know." 
“T suppose it's only fair, but—" 

“Tsita bargain? ill you take a three- 


hour period?’ 
_ "All right," he sighed. “When do I be- 


n?” 

T OAERTN Come up now, and the 
nurse and I will show you how to manage 
him. He almost never wakes up,” she re- 
assured him. 

The next day they inaugurated the 
plan. Jane had an early breakfast be- 
fore Jerry. was up, bathed and fed Baby, 
and left him asleep on the balcony. Then 
she fled to her haven, worked until a few 
minutes before eleven, when she went back 
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to the studio. From then until luncheon 
time she could revise, or work over her 
first draft, but for the first process she still 
had quiet and her own free soul. 

Jerry learned to handle the occasional 
outbursts of his son without calling for 
help. In the meantime Jane's work was 
growing. Martin Christiansen returned 
after a month away from town, and Jane 
sent him a dozen chapters of the rewritten 
version. It brought him to the studio, 
posthaste. Jerry was painting, so they sat 
alone in the reception-room. 

“But, Jane, what has happéned to you?” 
he demanded. 

“Life, experience, marriage, Baby, all 
the big things have happened to me since 
I began that book. I’m only just begin- 
ning to be me, Martin." 

“I was astonished, Jane! It was as if 
sunshine suddenly played over a gray 
room. The room was charming, well-ap- 
pointed, choice, but a trifle cold. But now 
vou've let the sun into it. It's warm, it's 
human, it's home." 

“That’s what I want you to feel. I'm 
just as new-born as Baby. I had to write 
it all over, to bring me up to date. I feel 
so young, younger than I ever felt in my 
life. Of course youth must be a state of 
mind, when I find mine when I'm almost 
thirty." 

He smiled his appreciation. 

“Of course, wise woman, youth has 
nothing to do with time. It comes to some 
of us young and to some of us late. When 
it comes to us at thirty we are lucky, for 
by that time we know how to value it. The 
old saying that no actress under thirty is a 

d Juliet has true psychology behind it. 
ut how do you manage it—small infant, 


| house, gifted husband, and secret career?" 


“I have health, brains, and a most sen- 
sible husband. He helps with the baby." 

“You mean it?”’—unbelievingly. 

“Certainly. While I work, he watches 
son; while he works, I watch son.” 

* But he doesn’t know about your work." 

“No. But I convinced him that it was 
fair to divide the responsibility a little.” 

“Td no notion that he had modern ideas 
on this subject." 

“He hasn't. He is the most *woman's 
piace is in the home’ enthusiast you ever 

eard preach.” 

* But he practices Ellen Key! And we 

men on believing that the serpent 


. actually fooled Eve, back there in the 


Garden!" laughed Martin Christiansen. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE studio-warming was a great event 
in artist circles, and inspired Jane to 
announce a day at home. 

“Jane, what has come over you? I 
used to think, when we lived in the old 
studio, that you were the most indifferent 

erson, socially, that I ever met,” said 


erry. 

«I apologize, Jerry; but you've got to 
get used to a new me. I want people to 
come here; I want them to think it is a 
hap y, refreshing place to come." 

Nene. have you any regular seasons for 
changing personalities? I have got used 
to two totally different persons since I 
have known you, and now you present me 
with a third.” 

“Like being married to a chameleon, 
isn't it?" 

“No, for a chameleon takes its color 
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from its surroundings, but you don't. You 
even look different, Jane. You are beauti- 
ful and spirited. You used to be a trifle 
cold.” 

"You think I'm more human now." 

“You've come to life, Jane. Whom are 
you going to have at your parties?" 

"All sorts. Up-town people, down- 
town people, the ones who do things and 
the ones who buy things.’ 

“Sounds good. Do I officiate through- 
out the ceremony?” 

“Of course, Jerry. I couldn't do it with- 
out you.’ 

“Why not? "—curiously. 

"You have the real gift of making peo- 
ple happy; I'm only the assistant.’ 
ane, do I make you happy?” he asked 
suddenly, directly. 

She looked at him seriously a second be- 
fore she answered. 

“I don’t know; I hadn’t thought about 
it. 

“What is happiness to you, Jane?” 

“A miracle,” she evaded. 


FROM the very first, the days at home 
wereasuccess. It is difficult to say just 
what constitutes hospitality. One hostess 
accomplishes it without effort; another, 
with the same material equipment, fails 
utterly. Jane managed it. There was an 
air of distinction which in no way inter- 
fered with the comfort and informality of 
her guests. 

rs. Brendon always came, bringing 
her friends with her. Martin Christiansen 
broughttothe Paxtons all the distinguished 
men and women who came to New York 
during the winter. It was noised about 
that you always met famous people there, 
so the popularity of the stable-studio was 
established. 

One afternoon found an English poet, a 
French actress, and a prominent opera 
singer among their guests. Jerry watched 
Jane handle them, with interest. She took 
them as a matter of course, saw that they 
met the people who would entertain them. 
She treated them like human beings, not 
like exhibitions. 

“Bobs, Sig nor Travetti desires tea and 
amusement," she said, presenting the fa- 
mous tenor. 

“T guarantee the first because Mrs. Pax- 
ton supplies that, but the second—" She 
lifted despairing eyes. 

“I take ma chances,” laughed the man, 
dropping into the chair beside her. 

“ Jerry, come and look after Mademoi- 
selle de Monde," Jane said to him. 

** What shall I talk to her about?" 

“About herself. Make love to her," 
ordered his wife. 

"Madame Paxton is veree beautiful, 
veree distinguée,” his companion said, as 
Jane swept aw from them. 

“She is,’ "Ud Joey with conviction. 

Mrs. Brendon arrived shortly, and he 
joined her. 

“Jerry, how do you get all these people 
here?" 

“I don't know. They can't possibly 
come for tea and cakes, so it must be Jane." 

"She is a wonder! Did you know all 
this about her when you married her?" 

“Certainly,” lied Jerry. 

"Everybody admires her. 
English poet over there?" 

"Yes. There are heaps of celebrities 
here to-day. I will pubs in some for 
you," he laughed. 
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“Think Beyond Your Job!” 


“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel Works today,” says 
Charles M. Schwab, in The American Magazine, “who did not begin at the 
bottom and work his way up. These leaders rose from the ranks. They won 
out by using their normal brains to think beyond their manifest daily duty. 


“Eight years ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. His ability to out-think his job, 
coupled with his sterling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our corporation. Last year 


he earned more than a million dollars. 


i 


“Jimmie Ward, one of our vice-presidents, used to be a stenographer. But he kept doing 
things out of his regular line of duty. He was thinking beyond his job, so I gave him a better 
one. And he had gone up and up. The fifteen men in charge of the plants were selected, not 
because of some startling stroke of genius, but because, day in and day out, they were thinking 


beyond their jobs.” 


What about you? Are you satisfied just I7 
to hang on where you are? If so, rest assured 
that's as far as you'll ever get. But if you 
want to be somebody, to climb to a position 
of responsibility, get ready for it. Do what 
you are doing now better than the men beside 
you and train for the job ahead. You can do 
it—in spare time—through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

For 25 years men of ambition with I. C. S. 
help have been making spare hours the step- 
ping-stones 'to uecaskil careers. Last year 
more than 5,000 reported that their studies had 
won for them advancement and increased sal- 
aries. In the Bethlehem Steel Works alone 
over 100 men right now are putting their spare 
time on I. C. S. courses and thinking ahead, 
getting ready for the better positions that 
surely await them. And over 130,000 others 
in offices, shops, stores, mines and mills and on 
railroads all over America are preparing in the 
1. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 

Join them! All you need is just ordinary 
brains, the will to do, and the firm resolve to 
think ahead of. the job you now hold. The 
l. C. S. are ready to make the rest easy. 
Make your start, take the first step right now. 
Mark and mail this coupon. 
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| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE $ SCHOOLS 
l Box 2263, SCRANTON, P. 
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l ADVERTISING MAN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
| Salesmanship Electric Lighting 
Commercial Law Electric Car Running 
BUSINESS (Complete) Electric Wiring 
l Cert. Pub. Accountant Tel Expert 
Higher Accounting Pra "Telephony 
| Bookkeeper Ri er 
and Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Railway Accountant MeteRargiet ac Freapecter 
wW HITECT 
Show Card Writer Contractor and Builder 
| Sign Painter teetural 
Common School Subjects Concrete Builder 
l Good Structural 
T: Plumbing Heati 
Clvil Service Sheet Metal Worker 
| Railway Mail Clerk OHEMICAL ENGINEER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Illustrator 
Surv and Mapping Designer 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER - Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Mechanical Draftaman AGRIOULTURE [] Spanish 
| Machine Shop Practice Navigator German 
Stationary Engineer Poultry Raising French 
bo Gas Engineer AUTOMOBILES [ Italian 
| Secu Occupation A a late = 
| st Street 
p" and No 
] City State _. 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that ñt you, because I make your shirts 


from your measurements and guarantee to take them 
back if they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you 
the finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made 
shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the 
highest grade of custom work. Write for my samples. 
(Higher priced fabrics, too.) Spring samples now 
ready, No agents. 


CLARENCE E. PEAD lasti Oe) mc reper 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Aromatic $1% DOWN 


Smal! monthly 
payments if you keep lt. 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES "55^ Chest 


wickly pays for itself by saving storage charges Protects fura 
tathera clothing. blankets and all fabrics from motha mk 


dust and dampnem, and will last for generations, an heirloc A 


superb gift. Handsome, massive piece 
made. Ali chest« shipped on free trial. Write 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 454 South 


niture, exquisitely 
alalog 
Portiand, Me. 
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The Luxury and Health- 

fulness of Daily Massage 

Brought to Your Home 
This wonderful massage machine by its 
soothing suction, opens and cleanses 
the pores. It stimulates circulation, and builds 
up the tissues, smooths out wrinkles, removes 
blackheads, and clears Pg blemishes—leaving 
the skin refreshed and glowing with health. 
Requires no electricity. Low in price. Sent on 
free trial to prove it. See offer below. 


Curar Gr pon 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 
Consists of Vacuum Chamber, fit- Price Completa 
ting round or oval faucets. Velvet 
Edged Suction Cups for face and 
body massage—special cup for black- 
heads. Seven feet best rubber tub- 

ing. Instruction book. Prepaid 


All in leather- 
covered box. 


-—. uo — — ma. T. € 
The “CLEAN-O-PORE” is a high-grade 
Massage Machine indispensable to those 
who take pride in their appearance. 
Fits on any wash-basin faucet. Its suc- 
tion is produced by force of water 
assing Sroigh the Vacuum Chamber. 
o water touches the face. 


It Costs Nothing to Operate 


Running water the only power required. No parts 
to get out of order. Spend 10 minutes a day massaging 
with it, and note the improved 

appearance in a week. 


A Luxury After Shaving 


After shaving, a e with 
the "CLEAN-O-PORE" is 
delightfully soothing and re- 
freshing. It gives one that 
yeu roomed appearence. 
‘or p assage, the 
"CLEAN-O-PORE" is un- 
equalled. Rids the hair of 
dandruff and brings biood to 
the roots, stimu- 
lating them, and 
growing hairin 
ature’s way. 


Develops the Bust 


The flesh and tissues of the bust, 
being so elastic and susceptible 
to development, “CLEAN-O- 
PORE" massaging will show 
surprising results 
in a very short 
time. You owe it 


within your pow- 


er to do so. 
Special Offer 
10 Days' Free Tríal 


See thé "CLEAN-O-PORE'"'—use it—note the won- 
derful results obtained from its dally use. Pin a $2 
bill, your check, or a money order to the coupon be- 
low—mail to us—and a ''CLEAN-O-PORE'" outfit 
will come to m by Parcel Post. If not more than 
satisfied in 10 days, return it; your money will be 
promptly refunded. Improving your appearance is 
ure tm times $2, 80 send coupon—now, before you 
orget it. 

^ * «© s» « Guarantee Coupon . . . s « 
Enclosed find $2. Send me, prepaid, by 

Post, à "CLEAN-O-PORE" Massage Outfit, 
with the understanding that if I am not cutively 
satisfied my money will be promptly refunded. 


CLEAN-O-PORE 
M FG . CO. 


256 Classon Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


4 

Makers of the famous 

"CLEAN-O-PORE" 
Massage Cream 


baveselling 
experience 
and can c 

a small stock. 
Write 
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Just then Althea entered the room, and 
he almost lost control of his features. 
He saw her swift glance of appraisal as she 
went to Jane, who greeted her as if they 
had met yesterday. 

“What a beautiful studio, Mrs. Paxton,” 
she chattered, to cover the embarrass- 
ment of the moment. 

“Yes, we like it. Jerry, here is an old 
friend of zu pe said. 

“How do you do?” he remarked. 

“How do you do, Strange Man?" she 
exclaimed. Jane moved away. “I hear 
of these teas of yours everywhere." 

“They are Jane's teas; I have no credit 
for them." 

“T suppose Mr. Christiansen supplies 
her celebrities." 

“Ts he a celebrity agent?” 

“He knows everybody, of course, and 
his devotion to your wife is the talk of the 

“Mrs. Paxton seems to act as a magnet 
to celebrities. She needs no assistance," 
he said, ignoring the end of her remark. 

“How fortunate!” 


“Are you having a good time this win- 


ter?" he asked, to change the subject. 


“I SHOULD think you would scarcely 
ask me that. You know how miserable 
you've made me." 

“Thave? What are you talking about?" 


* Everybody talks about the way you 


dropped me." 


* But I didn't. You dropped me." 

“No one believes that. They think 
your wife is jealous and made you give me 
up. 

“T don't know what you mean by ‘give 
you up.” 

*Last winter and spring you were al- 
ways with me.” 

"I'm awfully sorry if I damaged your 


reputation in any way.” 
" How cruel men are!" she replied trag- 


ically. 

“Aren't they?” he laughed. “You 
ought to get them all transported to Mars, 
then you would have a perfect world for 
woman’s delectation. You know Mr. 
Chatfield, don’t you, Miss Morton? Chat, 
she holds a brief on man’s inhumanity to 
woman. Jane is calling me, so I leave you 
as my proxy. Defend us, Chat." 

He bowed and sauntered off. As he 
came to the tea table Bobs remarked: 

“T see dear Althy is with us. Some 
nerve—what?" 

“Oh, no; a forgiving nature. You never 
did her justice." 

“Go bring her over here. I owe her one 


“No, thanks. I don't want to turn 
Jane's party into a battlefield." 

“Never fear. Althy 
fare, she never fights in the open." 

He moved on to another group, chatting 
for a few seconds. Then he joined Jane, 
the poet and Christiansen, who were in 
earnest discussion. Jane was speaking. 

“T think poetry is like religion. Both 
have grown so stiff with tradition and 
Sunday usage that we must work them 
into the very stuff of our lives, to make 
them real again." 

“Yes, that is just the case, Mrs. Pax- 
ton," the poet agreed. 

“You will find Mrs. Paxton an omniv- 
orous reader of poetry," said Christiansen, 
“a reader with the appreciation of a poet." 

Jerry moved on, irritated in some sub- 
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I Want 200 
"Exceptional 


for men of 
mechanical 
ability—who want 
to be something 
better. If you have 
“ stick -to-it-iveness” 
—determination to suc- 
ceed—a little money—I 
will teach you the best busi- 
ness now open to young men. 


A NATION-WIDE DEMAND 


Through national advertising I 

have created a nation-wide demand 

for my Standardized Tire Repair 
Service. Right now there are at 
least 200 important centers where 
autoists are demanding my service 
and cannot get it. I want good men 
for these centers. I sell you a ma- 
chine to do this work—you become its 
sole owner. I teach you either by 
mail or in my FREE training school. 
You become an expert—you know 
the construction—the inner mechan- 
ism of the tire and tire building. If 
you have a little selling ability— 
your success is assured. Auto 
owners will flock to your place of 
business—they wil give you the 
presence because they 

now you are à trained 

man. 


BIG ( | 
PROFITS i! 
There is almost no limit 


to the profits. You can t 
add accessories to your line 
and sell tires besides repair- 
ing them. I am prepared 
to help you do this If you 


see no metal sign of the “Man 
and Machine" write me per- © 
sonally and T'I tell you how to eet 


get started. Don't 
write me today. 


M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
THE HAYWOOD TIRE & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

773 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Publishes Cash Art Assign- 
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work. Interestin; 

tistic, UNIQUE. s 

Ryan Walker and other no! 

artists contributors. It will 

^h: m. 10c [Eu 2d $1. 

r ye Send ow, $ sor ,to 

peryear. C^. LOCKWOOD, Editor 
Department 215 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Business and Public Life 


LAW has opened the way to i- 
tions of honor and profit for more men than any other 
profession or business. Today, more than ever before, 
LAW offers the shortest route to the greatest success 
—and with least expenditure of time and money. 


Earn from $3,000 to $10,000 a Year! 


ACT! Enter this success-winning, big-income-pro- 
ducing profession NOW! Don't remain in the small- 
pay class any longer. Build a career of prosperity, 
powerandindependence.The demand of thedayis forlaw 
trained men—the demand is constantly increasing. 


We Train You By MAIL 


at home, in your spare time. Become a practicing 
i r, a successful, legally-trained business man, a 
jer in politics, or a competent Legal Counselor. 

t issmall—payments easy. Our graduates pass bar 
xaminations Ín any state. We guarantee to coach you 
until sutcessful in passing any bar examination. 
Under the laws of the State of Illinois, we are author- 
ized to confer the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.). 


1me Law Library Included FREE 


All branches 


your enrollment 


FREE Complete Course In Public Speaking 


We positively tea aall, the fine art 
of persuasive speech every successful 
man—should be a for Write and learn 
the facts about the I w Course, also how you 
can NOW securethis oursein PublicSpeaking 
absolutely free. We will also send you free—two big 
illustrated books—V aluable w Guide and Evidence. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 233-F Chicago, Ill. 
(The World's Gr:atest Extension University) 
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tle way at what he named Christiansen's 
showman manner of exhibiting Jane's 
good taste. Couldn't the Englishman find 
out that she had some ideas, without 
Christiansen's help? He, her own hus- 
band, had never MS her speak of po- 
etry. How did Christiansen know so 
much of her interests? 

The more he thought of it, the more it 
annoyed him.  Christiansen's manner 
with Jane implied a lifelong intimacy. 
What, in point of fact, did he, JA. know 
about Jane? About her thoughts, her in- 
terests, even her habits? Where did she 

on these daily three-hour absences? 

id she meet Christiansen then? He 
thrust the idea out of his mind, to find it 
tapping for admission again. He went 
over to the table where Bobs presided. 

“You look as if you'd rather eat me 
than amuse me," she remarked. 

“Bobs, would you consider Jane an in- 
tellectual woman?" he inquired abruptly. 

“Intellectual? Let me see. She is the 
best-read woman I know. She's a shark 
on modern poetry; she has a sound ac- 
quaintance with the principles of art; she's 
seen all the pictures and statuary in New 
York, and has ideas about them. I might 
not call her intellectual, but I'd call her 
up-to-the-minute in modern thought." 

* Good lord!" said Jerry. 

"Oh, you don't know the first living 
thing about Jane. The baby knows more 
about her." 

“You needn't rub it in." 

_ “She's the biggest person in this room, 
is Jane. 

‘What started you on this Jane wor- 
ship, Bobs?” 


“QOMETHING happened to me that 

knocked the very foundations out from 
under my life for a while,” she answered 
him directly. “I would have killed my- 
self if it had not been for Jane.” 

“Did she know what was the matter 
with you?” 

“Yes, but she pretended not to know 
who it was I cared for.” 

“She knew that, too?” 

“All the time. She never forced any- 
thing on me, she just stood by, and helped 
me weather it. Last summer she put the 
finishing touches on my cure. I love her 
as I never loved any human being.” 

“T didn’t know about this.” 

“Of course not. You were too busy 
with Althea to notice what Jane was mak- 
ing of the pieces you had left of me. Sort 
of poetic justice, after all.” 

“Good heavens, Bobs, don’t!” 

“Not just the place to discuss our 
stormy past,” she laughed. 

Someone demanded tea, so Jerry es- 
caped. He felt as if he had spent the after- 
noon gathering information about Jane, 
focusing his entire attention upon her. 
He had discovered his wife to be a strange 
and rather powerful personality, reacting 
on all the people Miu her—including 
himself. 

He did an odd thing, then. He could 
not have explained the impulse to himself. 
But he left the party and walked up-stairs 
into the nursery, where Mrs. Biggs 
guarded his son. The baby was awake, 
and Jerry sat down beside him, starin 
into his face, trying to penetrate throug 
him into the depths of that opaque being 
who was his mother. 

(To be continued) 


Thisillustration is a Japanese artist's 
interpretation of the idea "seeing the 
world on A. B. A. Cheques," already 
familiar to magazine readers. The 
artist has woven into the Arabian 
Night's tale of travel onthe magicrug, 


the thought that a trip on “A. B. A." 
Cheques is auspicious. The "god 
of good luck" isin the party, and the 
flying offish banners in the Japanese 
village indicates a festive occasion, 
The artist has the right idea: 


*A.B.A." Ams Cheques 


do add to the auspiciousness of any 
trip for pleasure or business; they 
contribute to enjoyment by providing 
safe and convenient means of paying 
one's way in every part ofthe world. 
You use "A.B.A" Cheques just as 
you would use currency, and you do 


not have to convert the cheques into 
foreign money whencrossing an inter» 
national boundary. They areknown 
in terms of dollars in the Americas, 
pounds in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, francs in France, marks in 
Germany, lire in Italy, and so on. 


When using an “A.B. A." Cheque you countersign 


vicinity. 


it in the presence of the person accepting it; your 
countersignature identifies you and makes the cheque 
negotiable. It is not only the safest but also the 
handiest “ travel money." 


Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not 
yet supplied with “A. B. A.” cheques, write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained in your 


GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and deserted information on peeltry, how to make 


hens lay, grow Low on stock 
and hatching eggs. Incuba: 25 
yearsin book only 10 cts. Send today. 


bi B. H. GREIDER, Bor 21, Rheems, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER j:2:2:67 
all you want to know about care and man- 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 72, Syracuse, N.Y. 


What 15e x You've Nation s Capital 


is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's Center, for the N. 
world and that tells truth; now in its 


the truth and only the 


Protect 


Pathfinder 
atio: 
23d year. This paper filis the bill without empty- 
t at the 
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Hoiste an Godas 


The Majestic Coal Chute protects your house, Jawns 
and shrubs from the careless coal man. Every piece 


of coal falls right into the bin and no stray lumps or 
dust can mar or damage the good looks of your prop- 
erty. The door locks open automatically protecting the 
building above the opening where the damage always 
occurs. When shut it forms a window giving good light 
to the basement. Can be unlocked only from the in- 
side and is absolutely burglar-proof. 

* le line of Coal Chutes, Under- 
Write for Free Book Proud Garbage Receiver Bovey mm hg Du. 
Stor eating 5) , Rubbish. Hw w 
RO erra] Hast Boom, Pipe ond Pipolass Worm Air Furnaces, ete. 


THE MAJESTIC CO., 700 Erie St., Huntington, Indiana 
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Seeds 


URPEE’S SEEDS are grown not 
only to sell but to grow again. 

The fact that 1916, our fortieth 
anniversary, proved to be our banner 
year, shows that confidence in the 
House of Burpee continues to grow just 
as surely as Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 

Each packet contains the result of 
our forty years of extensive operation 
and intensive investigation. 


Burpee’s Annual 
for 1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 
is brighter, better and bigger than 
ever before. We have added twenty- 
two pages, making in all 204 pages, 
and best of all, you will find thirty 
Burpee Specialties illustrated in color. 
Never before have we issued a catalog 
with so many accurate color illustra- 
tions. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free 
upon request. A post card will bring it. 

Write for your copy today and 
mention this publication. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Strawberries 
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le EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
Also Headquarters for Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, Asparagus, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Shru s, See 
B Potatoes, Eggs for Hatching, Crates, 
Baskets, etc. 34 years experience. 
MEM Catalog free. Write today, address 
L. J. Parmer, Box 711,Pulaski, N. Y. 
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FREE to Garden Lovers 
, . 
Wagner's Beautiful Catalog 
‘This handsome book will give you invaluable help 
in your home planting, whether yours is a large 
estate or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to se- 
lect and how to plant for quickest results and 
most. artistic effects with Wagner Hardy Flowers, 
Roses, Trees and Shrubs. Places the services of 


= the Wagner Park Landscape Department at your 
= disposal without cost. Write today for Catalog 34 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 899, Sidney, O. 
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LINOLEUM ANETTA 


Mabel Plays the 


Game 


(Continued from page 33) 


to do better, and just when I was tellin 

Ed how when Kitty got through schoo 
and got a job, maybe, if he could help 
a little, we could begin to think of get- 
tin’ married sometime or other! Oh, Pa’s 
give mea fine time! He’s been so good to 
me that I hate the very sight of him. I 
wisht he was dead! I wisht we was all 
dead!” Big splotches of color broke out 
on her cheeks. 

“Here, gimme that box,” she said rough- 
ly. Her mother meekly handed it to her, and 
Mabel flung hat and box violently on the 
couch. “It’s all off with me and Ed,” she 
hurled over her shoulder. “I ain’t going to 
keep no fellow dangling when I don’t know 
whether we'll ever be able to get married, 
and ashamed to bring anybody here any 
time for fear I'd find Pa dead drunk, or just 
drunk enough to make a fool of himself. 
And, anyway, I don't want to get married. 
I hate men. I guess they're all alike. Lord, 
how I hate it ait Lord, how I wisht I was 
dead!" 

She pushed the heavy hair back from 
her forehead with her strong white hand 
and, thus exposed, her face looked unut- 
terably savage and heartsick. 

oe crazy for a drink of water,” she 
said. 

Her mother followed her to the kitchen. 
Mabel walked over to the sink. It was 
full of unwashed dishes. 

“Oh, darn!” the girl cried passionately. 
* Seems like it ain't any use for me to even 
try to be decent. Have a good time for a 
couple of hours, and then come home and 
find everything in a mess, and the dishes 
not even washed, and wisht you'd never 
been born." 


SHE tore the dishpan from its hook. 
Timidly Mrs. Shane tried to prevent 
her, but Mabel thrust her mother away 
violently. Mrs. Shane shrank away, look- 
ing terror-stricken. 

“TIl wash them in the morning,” she 
said, her thin hands trembling over one 
another. ‘I was so tired to-night I just 
couldn’t seem like.” 

“I thought Kitty was going to do it,” 
stormed Mabel. Why didn’t she? Or Pa? 
Too drunk, I suppose, or maybe ’tain’t a 
man’s work. He’s so particular about find- 
ing the right kind of work.” 

She let the hot water run splashing into 
the pan, her pretty face almost unrecog- 
nizable with anger. 

“I wisht you'd leave ’em until morning, 
Mabel,” pleaded the mother. 

“I ain't going to," returned Mabel 
shortly. She said nothing more as she pro- 
ceeded with the work. Now and then her 
mother ventured a timid remark, glancing 
apprehensively and wistfully at her daugh- 
ter's stony face, but she received no re- 
sponse, and they separated for the night 
without a word. 

It was morning before sleep came to the 
girl, turning from side to side and gazing 
with fierce, angry eyes into the PEE nicae 
darkness. 

In the other room the older woman lay 
quietly; her thin hands folded across her 


Dreer's 
Excelsior Beet 


Extremely desirable on account 
of its attractive form and rich dark 
blood red color. Flesh is deliciously 
sweet and tender, retaining all these 
qualities until it has attained an 
advanced age. Packet, 10 cents. 


Dreer's Garden Book 
for 1917 


contains everything that can possi- 
bly interest every garden lover, from 
the “back yard enthusiast" to the 
owner of acres. Full directions for 
growing practically every flower and 


vegetable worth planting. 


A copy sent free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRYA.DREE 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us three years 
ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
@ where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt, 10 cts., 
3 for 25 cis. 
New Mastodon Pansies. For 


71416 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia 


e are 
li; 


JOHN BE da sei Pora] Park, N. Y. 
109: SEEDS 
FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum. ,Burn'gBush 
, Double 


k 
Pkt. Sveum, Always Blooms 
Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt, Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, ete., 
and we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
— with an pre in a 206 
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breast, the hapless thing that she had loved 
n the long ago sleeping soddenly beside 
er. 

Mabel went to the office the next morn- 
ing without any breakfast. She passed 
NER the hall as the others sat at the 
table. 

* Don't bother me, Ma," she said in an- 
swer to her mother's protests; “I don't 
want anything to eat and, what's more, | 
don't intend to eat anything." 

Her mother radii À at her anxiously, 
the girl, however, went out without an- 
other word. 

* Mabe's got a first-class grouch on, ain't 
she?" Danny grinned over fis plate of oat- 
meal. "She and her beau been scrappin', 
I guess.’ 

“Hush, Danny,” said his mother. She 
looked across the table at her husband, 
who moved uneasily under her glance. 


| When breakfast was over he followed her 


into the kitchen and stood by the table, 
his hands fumbling in his poki 

“I suppose you told Mabel,” he said, a 
trifle defiantly. “I suppose ‘that’s why 
she’ s ; acting so high and mighty this morn- 
ing." 

“Yes, I told her,” rejoined Mrs. Shane 
tonelessly. “She had to know it." 

EL I don’t know’s she needed to 

ht ny ' said the man. “I can get an- 
x er job in a day or two. Maybe she 
didn't need to been told about it at all." 

He fidgeted about the kitchen for a few 
moments and then went into the front 
room. Kitty glanced at him while she 
removed the breakfast dishes from the 
table. 

** Pa's out of a job again, I suppose,” she 
said pertly. “Is that what made Mabel so 
mad this morning? I should think she'd 

a’ kep' her clothes on. Anybody that 
dinks Pa’s going to keep a job—” She 
paused. The cynical expression on her 
young face was most unlovely. 

THE irl pushed her plate away, rested 
her elbows on the dingy tablecloth of the 
cafeteria table and pressed her cold finger 
s against her forehead, while the young 
fellow opposite watched ‘her with anxious 
loving eyes. 

“I wisht you'd eat something, Mabel," 
he said solicitously. “Or else I wisht you'd 
give up trying to go back to work. Go on 
home, girlie. [Il tell the boss you didn’t feel 
good enough to come Lys to work. Do go 
and rest up a little," leaded. “The 
boss won't care. He's s awful good about 
those kind of thin 

The girl Prin gA somberly across the 


room, ntc hearing nothing of his 


a 

"t ain't," she began slowly, “just that 
l won't put such a burden on you, Ed. It 
wouldn't be fair for me to pretend that it 
was. I guess, when it comes right down to 
it. if it comes to a show-down, I’m kind of 
soured on the notion of getting married at 
all. I don't guess I'll ever do it.” 

A slow flush crept up the young man's 
cheeks, a dull, hurt flush. 

* Ain't you kind of rough on me, honey ? 
he asked. “Fellows don't always—I mean 
all fellows don't get soused regular. You 
ain't just, girlie." 

“Maybe I'm not,” she asquiesced. “I 
don’t feel much like being just,” she add- 
ed bitterly. “And then, too, it ain't only 
just me I’m thinking of.” It was her turn 
to flush now. “When I got to thinking 
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it all over last night I made up my mind 
that I wasn't ever going to be the cause 
of anybody's suffering and fretting like 
I've had to. I—like kids. I’d—want 'em. 
I ain 't one of these women that wouldn't 
want 'em just because they're )too much 
trouble, and like that. But I don't think, 
I know, it ain't right to bring'em into the 
world, little helpless, know-nothing things, 
and pitch ^ em right into the whole hellish 
mess of things and make 'em—" - 

She broke off suddenly and looked across 
at him, smilin, A uiveringl “T don’t 
blame you for thinking I’m bina of batty, 
Ed, but you got a right to know how I feel, 
and some day when you got a nice, pretty, 
ladylike wife, a wife that'll talk nice and 
act nice and won’t get crazy mad about 
s like I do, you'll think to yourself, 

Well, for a rough-neck, she meant well.’ ” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and the 
little trill of laughter with which she ended 
her sentence threatened to join with the 
tears and end in an attack of hysterics; 
but she controlled herself with an effort. 

“You don’t reall ly mean you won't go 
with me any more?" Ed's voice flickered 
with pain. 

“Tt wouldn't be fair e 
got to find somebody else. 

“Fudge on somebody else! "That's my 
business. What I want to know is, do you 
mean you won'tgo with meever any more?" 

Mabel's voice trembled, but the look in 
her steady eyes indicated ‘finality. 

“Yes,” she said, “I guess that’s about 
it.’ 

“All right,” said Ed, bravely. “You're 
the doctor, and I suppose I got to take my 
medicine, But sometimes we could eat 

ogether like this—couldn't we?—not regu- 
uds oing together, maybe, but just ordi- 
nary riends like.” 

Mabel shook her head. 

“It wouldn't be fair to you, Ed,” 
said. “I wouldn't feel like I was "doing 
nett, You—you—got to find somebody 
else. 


you, Ed. You 


"THE young fellow's teeth closed with a 
click, but he had, eventually, to leave 
it there. When they parted that evening 
at Mabel's door she was as firm as ever. 
Since she had made up her mind definitely 
not to marry him, she wouldn't let him 
feel in dé echtes 3 way tied to her—she 
wanted him to forget her. 

After he left her, she climbed wearily up 
the stairs that led to the Shanes' apart- 
ment. She was late, and the family were 
already half way through dinner as she 
entered the dining-room. Her mother 
rose as Mabel came in. 

“You're late," Mrs. Shane said. ‘You 
take off your hat and sit right down, and 
I'll run out and fry your egg. I put your 

otatoes in the stove to keep 'em hot, but 
P didn’ "t fry your egg yet, because I thought 
I'd wait until you come, and have it nice 
and fresh for you.” 

“Thanks, Ma,” the girl replied grate- 
fully, “but I don't feel like I could eat an 
egg to-night. I’m awful tired. I'll just 
take some of the fruit salad and bread and 
butter.” 

She removed her hat and laid it on the 
window sill, then ran her fingers wearily 
through her hair. As she sank into her 
seat she glanced sharply at her father. For 
an instant her eyes rested on his heavy red 
face, surmounted by its thatch of bushy, 
almost white hair. Then she flung one 
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Mabel Plays the Game, by NoBLE May 


arm across the table, the palm of her hand 
‘crashing into the half empty bread plate. 
A-sudden blaze of passionate rage flashed 
over her face. Her flaming eyes seemed to 
burn into the man’s coarse features. 

“You been drinking again,” she said 
hoatsely. “You—you—been drinking 
again.” 

Her father glared at her for a moment, 
then pushed his chair back and lurched to 
his feet. 

“Irs a lie," he snarled, “and, an 
if I have been, it’s none of your 
business.” 

“It is my business,” she hurled back at 
him. “TIl show you whether it's my busi- 
nessornot. I’m here to tell you I’m done. 
Right here is where I quit. For Ma's sake 
I've stood you all these years, and now I'm 
going to quit, like I’d ought to "a! done 
ong ago. You're going to quit drinking 
and get a job and keep it, or you’re going 
to get out of here.” 

or a moment there was an electric si- 
lence, broken only by Shane’s heavy 
breathing. At the hiis of the table Mrs. 
Shane’s tired white face stood out against 
the background of dingy woodwork. 
Across the table the two children craned 
their heads in ugly, eager curiosity. Pres- 
ently Shane’s defiant gaze broke; he turned 
and shuffled toward the door. 

“All right,” he said sullenly. “If that’s 
the way you feel about it. There’s plenty 
of places I can go to.” 

e walked directly into the back bed- 
room which he and his wife shared, and 
they could hear him moving about in 
there. Kitty finally broke the silence with 
a nervous, snorting giggle. At the sound 
Mabel rose, threw her chair back with a 
crash and disappeared in the direction of 
the alcove bedroom. 

“Say, Mabe,"— Kitty followed after a 
moment and thrust her head between the 
curtains, leering in at the motionless figure 
on the couch—"' he's getting ready to go. 
Honest to ness, do you think he'll 
truly go, Mabel? If he does, I'm going: 
back to sleep in Ma’s room. I ain't going 
to sleep on the living-room couch an 
more. Honest, Mabe, do you think he's 
going?” The child was quivering with ex- 
citement. ‘Say, he’s going, Mabe. He's 

utting his hat on. Now he’s at the door. 

ay, Mabe, did you honest mean you 
wasn’t going to let him come back no 
more?” 

There was a sound from the figure on 
the couch that might have come from a 
tortured animal. Then: 

“For heaven's sake, shut up!" Mabel 
screamed hoarsely. 

The leering smile on Kitty’s face disa 
peared like a flash. She released her hold 
on the curtains and sped away to the 
kitchen. 


“QAY, I saw Pa to-day." It was Danny 

Shane who broke the silence that as a 
rule accompanied meals at the Shanes', 
* and, what do you think?" 

“Hush, Danny." Mrs. Shane glanced 
apprehensively at her elder daughter, who 
was sitting in her father’s place at the foot 
of the table. Mabel’s mouth quivered 
slightly. It seemed as though her face 
showed changes of expression rather more 
than formerly. It was thinner, whiter. 
There was a transparent look about the 
temples. Sometimes her lips seemed to 
tremble a little before she could control | 
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when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure 
to bring failure. Most persons concentrate on that 
which annoys, irritates and makes for failure. When 
we are sick it is hard to concentrate on the thought of 

ing well. When we are despondent it is difficult to 
concentrate on the idea of ever being happy again. 
When we have lost money it is easy to concentrate on 
our loss but almost impossible to concentrate on our 
having an abundance again. 


We all lock the doors and windows of our homes to 
keep out intruders, but do you lock the doors and 
windows of your thought world and so keep out the 
thoughts which take away one's strength, hope, faith, 
courage, ambition, power and ability? Do you belong 
to the class of people who have used their concen- 
tration rightly or wrongly? Do you own your own 
mind? Has your concentration brought you suc- 
cess or failure; Happiness or sorrow; Health or sick- 
ness; Brilliancy of mind or loss of memory? Can you 
concentrate for five minutes on any one thing you 
want, sinting out entirely every random, stray, 
tramp thought 
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thing else he may desire— has at his command the greatest power in the world, a power which, when he 
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He's Rich Because He 
Thinks Success! 


OW few people 

grasp the simple 

truth that success, 

and its rewards, 
are the direct result of a 
state of mind—of a way of 
thinking! Yet it is the se- 
cret that lies behind every 
spectacular success—every 
real achievement. 

Only one instance out of 
thousands is the story be- 
ing told everywhere of the 
remarkable rise of a for- 
mer dry goods salesman in 
Salt Lake City, now the 
President of a chain of 125 
goods and clothing stores 
that did a business in 1916 
of over $20,000,000. Four- 
teen years ago at 26 years 
of age this man was promoted from the 
position of clerk to manager of a small 
store in a little town in Wyoming. Up 
to that time he had made no particular 
mark in the world and had saved very 
little money. Five years later he had 
become sole owner of the little store and 
was started on the road to millions. 

Recently at a banquet given to his 125 
store managers, he told the story of his 
early efforts and final triumph. 

“Better than most men I know that 
success is the result of a way of think- 
ing. I have proved it by actual experi- 
ence. It was none other than Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden, a writer known to mil- 
lions of magazine and newspaper read- 
ers all over the world, who first made me 
ask myself ‘Why can't I do what other 
poor men and boys have done?' and then 
convinced me that I could. It was one of 
Marden's books that gave me the inspi- 
ration to which I owe all my success. 
Marden not only showed me what to do 
and how to do it, but fired me with con- 
fidence and determination to try. If I 
had never read his message I should 
never have dared to go one morning to 
my employer and to ask him on what 
terms he would sell me his store. 

“Instead of replying, my employer 
laughed at me. ut I had known he 
would. However, I was prepared for 
that. From one of Marden's books I had 
learned just what to do and say next. 
'Three hours later, I had turned over my 
small savings, signed some notes and 
was actual proprietor of the establish- 
ment. 

“Since that time I have been a faithful 
reader of Dr. Marden's writings. I am in- 
debted to him not only for my original in- 
spiration but for the spirit of confidence 
that has carried me steadily forward and 
upward toward my goal. 
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“I won success by THINKING success and 
thinking nothing else, by banishing out of 
my mind every thought of failure, and think- 
ing, thinking, THINKING  S-u-c-c-e-s-s! 
And let me say that no man can devote all 
his mental faculties to thinking and plan- 
ning success and fail to achieve it." 

Although the subject of this story is known 
to thousands of people in New York and the 
far West, I am not privileged to publish his 
name. It will be sent to anyone interested, 
however, if request is mailed to the address 
given below. 

When asked to further explain the influence 
upon his career to which he credits his amazing 
achievements, this successful man said: 

“We all of us attempt little and achieve less in 
life until somebody gives us the inspiration to 
try. If we are fortunate enough to £et personal- 
ly acquainted with a few men of big achieve- 
ment, we soon find ourselves inspired to profit by 
their example and advice. For , I know of 
no other source of inspiration to compare with 
the writings of Dr. Marden, friend and coun- 
selor of millionaires, and himself one of the most 
successful men of our age. I do not believe 
anybody can read his newest and greatest book 
‘Everybody Ahead’ without having his eyes 
opened to the possibilities for success that lie 
within him and the wonderful part played by 
THOUGHT in winning success—thought applied 
as Marden teaches you how to apply it. Cer- 
tainly I would urge every discouraged but ambi- 
tious man or woman to read it.” 
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them for even a short remark. It was she, 
however, who replied to Danny’s gossip. 

“Ts he—what's he doing?” she asked in 
a low tone, not looking up from her plate. - 

“You'd never guess," said Danny ea- 
gerly. ‘‘Bless Pete, he's working!" 

“Aw, go on!” jeered Kitty. “I guess it 
wasn't Pa you saw. And, anyway, if it 
was, I guess it won't last long." 

Mabel turned sharply toward her 
younger sister. “Shut up," she said. 
“ You’ve got a right not to speak of your 
pa that way." The flush that had arisen 
to her pale face brought something of the 
old spirited look back. What's he doing, 
Dan?” she asked again. 

“ Digging in the street,” snorted Danny. 
“Gas main or sumpin'. Honest to pork, 
he was, just shoveling away to beat the 
cars. I thought I’d croak. I stopped and 
kidded him for a couple of minutes—I was 
going on an errand for the boss so I couldn't 
stick around any longer—and he said he 
was getting along fine, only he didn't tell 
me where he was living or anything; and 
when I come back just for the fun of 
watching the old man work, he was gone. 
Say, gee, I thought I'd croak or something. 
Says he's been doing it pretty near ever 
since you canned him, Mabe. Says he was 
sick for a while, but now, he says, he's 
feeling better. Says he lived in a flop for a 
while—" 


HE breath seemed to catch and tremble 
in Mabel's throat. Then she suddenly 
rose, stumbling a little against her chair 
as she did so. 
“I guess I'll go lay down for a little 
while, Ma,” she said haltingly. ‘I’m kind 
of—tired. I'll come and help with the 
dishes when you folks get finished with 


Be 

‘Don’t you bother about the dishes, 
Mabe,” her mother called after her, fol- 
lowing the drooping figure with anxious 
eyes, “Kitty and me'll do 'em. Now you 
hush,” she added as Kitty began a fretful 
protest. ‘‘Mabel ain't feeling good and 
she’s been working awful hard, and I 
should think you’d like to do something 
for her now and then. Anyway, you got 
to,” she concluded. 

As Mrs. Shane had said, Mabel was not 
well. She looked tired and worn. The old 
buoyancy wasgone. Shemissed Ed. Some- 
times when she raised her eyes and found 
his tender, yearning, pitying glance upon 
her, she longed tragically for his love and 
sympathy. But it was not only the volun- 
tary relinquishment of her lover that had 
taken away all her old zest for life. There 
was something else—something she her- 
self could hardly have defined. 

Coming back from her solitary luncheon 
the day following. Danny's meeting with 
his father, she came quite suddenly upon 
one of those ominous groups that gather 
so quickly upon the heels of a street acci- 
dent. Halted in her progress by the crowd, 
she stopped beside a boy who was thrust- 
ing his Mad forward in ls morbid curios- 
ity to witness all the ugly details of the 
scene. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“One of them street diggers,” he told 
her. “Say, gee, I seen 'em pick him up out 
the hole. Gee, he looked awful. I guess 
the gas finished him all right. Looks like a 
kind of an old fellow, too. Cop’s sent for 
the ambulance. Say, if you just kind of 
stoop down like I’m doing now and look 
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under this fellow’s arm, you can see him 


e. 

He made way for her, and the girl pressed 

ast him andon through the crowd. For an 

instant her eyes rested on the limp, recum- 

bent figure, with its sagging head and help- 

less sprawling feet. With a little moaning 
sound, she slipped to her knees. 

* He's my father," she said with an ef- 
fort, raising her white face to look at the 

| policeman who stood there. With gentle 
fandi she lifted the white-thatched head 
and laid it on her spreading skirt. ‘‘When 
the ambulance comes, can I go with him?” 

The crowd, thrilled anew by this fresh 
development, Neue close with eager, 
staring eyes and gaping mouths. The offi- 
cer pushed them back, his club in one of 
his outstretched hands. 

“Move on now, move on,” he said au- 
thoritatively. **Thisain'tnoshow." Then 
he looked down at the crouching figure of 
the girl, noting her simple, tasteful hat and 
well-fitting suit. 

“Sure you can go with him, miss,” he 
said in a tone of respectful sympathy. 


“BLOD infusion might save him; but 

= I don’t knor: thar it A ai be yo 
while to try to anybody—evidently 
been a hard drinker—perhaps it would 
not—" 

“Hush, here's his daughter," said the 
low, trained voice of a nurse. The under- 
tones died out as Mabel stepped up beside 
the bed. There was just the least touch of 
surprise in the glances turned toward her 
as she stood there silently for a moment. 
She looked so faint that the nurse slipped 
an arm gently about her and she dusclied 
one of the nurse's hands rather convul- 
sively. 

«f he—going to die?" she asked. 

“There is a chance," the words seemed 
tocome to her through a sort of haze. Once 
more she vaguely heard something about 
“blood infusion, ... if we could find some- 
one who was willing... not much strength 
to go on.” 

Mabel put out one hand a little blindly, 
and her fingers closed about one of the 
white-painted rods that formed the head 
of the bed. 

“Would I do?" she asked unsteadily. 

"Surely," said the doctor in charge, 
"but, as 1 say, there's only a chance,and, 
excuse me if 1 speak very plainly, he's evi- 
dently been a rather hard drinker, so of 
course that lessens the chance, and per- 
haps it might mean an illness for you. At 
the best, it would be a trying, weakening 
thing. I hardly like to— i 

“Will you do it now?” There was a 
‘ouch of impatience in the girl's voice. 

“Well—shortly,” the answer came hes- 
tatingy. *'But I don't know—” 

Mabel straightened herself and drew 
iway from the nurse’s supporting arm. 

“What shall I do to get ready?” she de- 
nanded. 


SHE woke totheconsciousness of a clean, 
stifling odor of disinfectants and a throb- 
"ng pain in her head. As she stirred, a 
rhite-robed nurse bent over her. The col- 
rless lips attempted to form a word. _ 

“Your father?" asked the nurse. '* He's 
oing fine. You don't need to worry about 
im at all." 

Mabellay with closed eyes for a moment. 

“Ed?” she said inquiringly. Then, as 
ier eyes met those of the nurse she added, 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach 


By WILLIAM ELDRIDGE 


s HE combinations of food that 
most people eat three times a 
day inflict nothing less than a 
crime against their health and are the 
direct cause of 90 per cent of all sick- 
ness.” 

This is the rather startling statement 
of Eugene Christian, the famous New 
York Food Scientist whose wonderful 
system of corrective eating is receiving 
so much eager attention throughout the 
Nation at the present time. ` 

According to Eugene Christian we eat 
without any thought of the relation which 
one food has to another when eaten at the 
same time. The result is that often we com- 
bine two foods each of great value in itself, 
but which when combined in the stomach 
literally explode, liberating toxins which 
are absorbed by the blood and form the 
root of nearly all sickness, the first indica- 
tions of which are acidity, fermentation, 
gas, constipation, and many other sympa- 
thetic ills leading to most serious conse- 

uences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can 
be avoided if we would only pay a little at- 
tention to the selection of our daily menus 
instead of eating without any regard for 
the consequences. 

This does not mean that it is necessary 
to eat foods we don’t like; instead Christian 
prescribes meals which are twice as delicious 
as those to which we are accustomed. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to 
be present when Eugene Christian was re- 
lating some of his experiences with cor- 
rective eating to a group of men interested 
in dietetics, and I was literally amazed at 
what he accomplished with food alone and 
without drugs or medicines of any kind. 

One case which sticks in my mind was 
that of a mother and daughter who went to 
him for treatment. The mother was forty 
pounds overweight and her physician diag- 
nosed her case as Bright's Disease. She 
had a sluggish liver, low blood pressure and 
lacked vitality. The daughter had an ex- 
treme case of stomach acidity and intestinal 
fermentation, was extremely nervous, had 
chronic constipation, and was 30 pounds 
underweight. 

Christian prescribed the proper food com- 
binations for each. Within a few weeks all 
symptome had disappeared, and within 
three months the mother had lost 33 pounds 
and the daughter had gained 26 pounds, and 
both were in perfect health—normal in 
every particular. 

Another case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young man whose efficienc 
had been practically wrecked throug 
stomach acidity, fermentation and constipa- 
tion resulting in physical sluggishness 
which was naturally reflected in his ability 
to use his mind. He was twenty pounds un- 
derweight when he first went to see Chris- 
tian and was so nervous he couldn't sleep. 
Stomach and intestinal gases were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action and 
often fits of great mental depression. As 
Christian describes it he was not 50 per 
hysically. 


cent efficient either mentally or 
r. Chris- 


Yet in a few days, by following 


tian's suggestions as to food, his constipa- 
tion had completely gone, although he 
formerly been in the habit of taking large 
daily doses of a strong cathartic. In five 
weeks every abnormal symptom had disap- 
peared—his weight having increased 6 
pounds. In addition to this he acquired a 
store of physical and mental energy so 
great in comparison with his former self 
as to almost belie the fact that it was the 
same man. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old who 
had been traveling with his doctor for sev- 
eral years in a search for health. He was 
extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach 
and intestinal trouble which in reality was 
superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to 
remove the causes of acidity, which was ac- 
complished in about thirty days. And after 
this was done he seemed to undergo a com- 
plete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no or- 
ganic trouble—but he was starving to death 

rom malnutrition and decomposition—all 
caused by the wrong selection and combina- 
tion of foods. After six months’ treatment 
this man was as well and strong as he had 
ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully as 
interesting and they applied to as many dif- 
ferent ailments. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s ad- 
vice and whose cases he is unable to handle 
personally that he has written a little 
course of lessons which tells you exactly 
what to eat for health, strength and effi- 
ciency. This course is published by The Cor- 
rective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and sick- 
ness from infancy to old age and for all oc- 
cupations, climates and seasons. 

ns are given for every recommendation 
based upon actua] results secured in the author'e 
many years of practice although technical terms 
‘have been avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible misunder- 

n . 

With t these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn't answered. You can 
start eating the very things that will produce 
the increased phys: and mental energy you are 
seeking the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the drat 


Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Society, Dept. 202, 460 Fourth 
Aye, New York City. It is not 


the understanding that you will either return 
them within that time or remit $3, the small fee 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this ie 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 202, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a cop 


of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will cither re- 


mail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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If You Lived 
As. The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 


in the open, 


His digestive apparatus was suited to 
that kind of an existence. 


You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youeat different food and you lead a different kind of a life. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 
its constant menace to health. 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man" internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 
man. NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 
bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn't upset the ordinary processes of digestion 


and it doesn't form a habit. 


NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. 
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substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 
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DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-com- 
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“Will you get him, please?” She pres- 
ently roused herself sufficiently to give the 
address, and after that lay silent until Fd 
Cavanagh tiptoed awkwardly into the 
room and took the chair which the nurse 

ushed forward for him. Mabel smiled 
aintly and he leaned over and patted her 
hand tenderly. 

“Well, old girl,” he said, “how goes it?” 

“All right,” she replied. “It was good 
of you to come, Ed.” 

Èd laughed. “‘Sure it was," he assured 
her. “They had to put the bracelets on 
and bring me in the pat-rol. You know 
that, don't you?" 

She smiled in sympathy with him. 

“Did they tell you all about it—Pa and 
everything?" 

The smile faded from Ed's face. 

“Sure they told me,” he said. “It was 
grand of you, girlie; but you hadn't ought 
to 'a' done it. You'd ought to 'a' let me 
done it. I'd 'a' been proud to.” 

Mabel shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn't ’a’ been the same thing,” 
she said. “I had it to do, you know. You 
see it’s like this, Ed,” she continued with 
an effort; “I thought I hated Pa, and you 
know what I did to him; but I guess after 
all’s said and done you can't do it, Ed,— 
hate your own folks, I mean. And it’s not 
only that you can't hate them like I thought 
I hated Pa. You really—love ’em, Ed. 
It wasn’t only that I couldn’t let Pa die, 
Ed. I wanted him to live.” 


i» SURE you did," the young man soothed 

her, “and you were the grandest ever. 
Why, they said you took it like a drum 
major. They said it was great. But I guess 
now you better kind of just—rest like, 
hadn’t you? I guess you are pretty near 
about all in, ain’t you?” 

“Oh, I feel all right,” said the girl; “but 
I'll stop in a minute. You see, I wanted to 
tell you that I feel kind of different to what 
I used to about things. I mean I guess 
things are meant to be like they are, Ed, 
and we just got to kind of take ’em like 
they are and—and—not fuss and fret an 
worry. If folks are like they are, you just 
got to kind of help ’em, and do the best 
you can and have as much fun on the side 
as you can, don’t you think, Ed?” 

“You bet!" said Ed, cheerily. "Sure 
you have. That’s the talk, sister.” 

Presently she spoke again: 

* And so I thought if maybe you wanted 
me to go with you again [ke we used to, 
maybe it was kind of meant that we should, 
don't you know? Because I missed you 
so, Ed, and I missed Pa, too, something 
awful. It's funny and kind of mixed up, 
Ed. It don't seem like I can explain it just 
the way I want to, but some day when 
Kitty gets through school and gets a job, 
and if you could help a little, maybe! 
you want me to—” 

The old worshiping look irradiated the 

oung man's face. He bent and kissed her 
fand reverently. 

*W.want to," he stammered, “Why; 
Mabel, why, girlie—” 


2 p —————— M 


"ROBINSON'S TROUSSEAU” is the 
alluring title of the liveliest story that 
has come into the office in many days- 
It is by H. C. Witwer, who wrote “The 
Maiden’s Prayer” in the January 
number. 
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How to Over- 


come Tardiness 


By William Francis 
WENTY-FIVE years ago I was city 


editor of a newspaper in a far 

Western city, and had a staff of 
twelve reporters and three feature writers. 
I had been a reporter on the paper for a 
number of years before my advancement, 
and the only fault that was found with me 
by my superiors while I was a reporter re- 
lated to my chronic habit of tardiness. 
When I was chosen by the board of directors 
and managing editor to be city editor, the 
managing editor, after congratulating me 
and wishing me success in my new posi- 
tion, said: 

“Bill, you have one serious fault, and if 
you do not succeed in overcoming it, I fear 
Se my hopes and yours will not be real- 
i it is up to you, and I advise you to 
~ the subject serious thought. As a re- 
porter you have had a fine reputation for 
covering ins assignments thoroughly, 

etting all the details and rock-bottom 
acts. But you have been notoriously re- 
miss when it came time to report for the 
day's work." 

y managing editor told the plain 
truth. I was young, and put off going to 
bed until the very Tt minute. it was a 
morning paper and usually my duties 
ended before one o’clock in the morning. 
However, it was seldom earlier than four 
and often five or six o’clock before I re- 
tired; and when once in bed the noisiest 
alarm clock in the world would not awak- 
en me. . f 

The hour for reporting at the office was 
I P. M., but I was usually from fifteen 
minutes to an hour late, which was par- 
ticularly annoying to the city editor for 
many reasons, the most important of 
which was that with a dozen reporters 
dividing the work of the afternoon and 
evening, it was almost absolutely neces- 
sary for them to be together when the as- 
signments were given out. 

My reputation for reliability of state- 
ment Ka thoroughness in fact-gathering, 
and good order in presenting my stories 
overbalanced my bad reputation in re 
punctuality, although I will admit that 
when the SU editor cornered me alone he 
never missed a stereotyped lecture for not 
being on hand at 1 P. M. 

Always when he scolded me I imagine 
that he detected a mysterious look in my 
face, but I always promised to try to do 
better. 

The fact of the matter was that he, the 
city editor, was himself an occasional of- 
fender, being sometimes from a half hour 
to an hour late. He was a man well liked 
by the members of his staff, still he was 
in this respect somewhat weakened in his 
authority. 

Therefore when my managing editor 
called attention to my one great fault I 
made a resolution, and that was to be on 
hand, no matter what the cost. I knew 

that if I did not set an example my in- 
fluence with the staff would in a ver 
short time be nil, and that would be fatal, 
for without the respect of the reporters, 
and unable to ‘ “call” em down hard” for 
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pare our students to pass bar examinations. 
xou Course in EE Public Speaki 
free to all Hami ents, has 
and rites 


foeene,s s standpoint. = has aa properes this series of 36 
lectures to meet ali the uirements of the prac- 
ticing attorney. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Let us convince you without it scooting vou 9 Gonny, 

that we have the only real,genuine, bona fide n 

sion Course in Law in America, Mall the Coupon and 

get all the evidence—then judge for yourself, Study 

with us 30 days, at our expense po og satisfied you 

are getting more than value recieved, before obligat- 
yo A 


ERBBESERBSESERNEESEUESSSEESNESESESEEUS 
© Hamilton College of Law 
150 Advertising Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen; Kindly send me your Illustrated Pros- 
Festus and f full particulars regarding your 30-day Free 
ria! . 


WE USE 500 
Model 5 L. C. Smith Typewriters in 
writing our two million customers. 
Modern business bas placed its 

f approval on this Model 5. 
ir offeron this genuine guar- 
a factory rebuilt Typewriter. 
Easy payments, 30 Days’ Trial. 


Larkin Co. BUTAN N v. 
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Atwood Grape 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. om 


GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY. 


MANAVISIA, 
FLA. 
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*... His first visit to the States, 
the distinguished guest expressed 
no little delight at the excellence 
of our Virginia cigarettes....” 


There is something appealing even about their prim, 
old-fashioned package. It hints of the honest thoroughness 
with which every Richmond Straight Cut Cigarette has 
been made for over two generations. 

Containing only the finest of “bright,” golden Virginia 
tobacco, they have a refinement and delicacy of flavor not 
to be found in any oth:r cigarette. 


amet 
[orones qon tal o epos 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT) 


M euius uu ener t uere ET 


Cigarettes—raw OR CORK TIP—15 Cents 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 40 cents: 100 for 75 
cents, Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Alor zoe ort vast avis TANLO socio. 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 


Feet wet—cloth- 
ing damp? Take 
Luden's to pre- 
vent after effects. 
Give Quick 
Relief. 
In the 


Yellow 
Box 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Mfg. Confectioner 
eading, Pa. 


LATEST 


CHOICE OF 44 STYLES Gelcr: and 


famous line anger cycles. There are eighty three 
(83) others, also, shown at factory prices from $14.75, 
$15.75, $17.75, up. There is a Mead Bicycle for eve: 
rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory-D 
rect-to- Rider sales plan. 
MARVELOUS OFFER 7% 22:*ne 
month's free 
trial on this finest of bicycles—the "Ranger." We will 
ship it to you on approval, express prepaid—without a 
cent deposit in advance, This offer absolutely genuine. 


WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing 


our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia on bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lampe, cyclometers, equipment and parta for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. few good second-hand bicycles 
taken In trade to be closed out, $3 to $8 »ach. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
Alog and new Tera offers. Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F.37, Chicago, Ill. 


It's free. 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


CouGH DROPS 


tardiness, my administration of the city 
department would be a failure. 

At the time I was appointed city editor 
I was offending in the matter of tardiness 
more than ever, and, let me say, I realized 
what a big undertaking I had before me. 
I knew I must be on time, or ahead of 
time, always, and let me tell you that I not 
only determined to set a good example, 
but that I did, and never—not once—in 
three years did I come into my office one 
minute late. 

This is the way I did it: In the first 
place, my work kept me at my desk until 
2 A. M. I always stayed until after the 
first mail edition copies came up into the 
editorial rooms, looked over all local 
stories, made corrections where needed, 
added paragraphs, or “killed” something 
that had a new phase, fixed up some of my 
assignments for the next day, and then 
went home for a light luncheon out of my 
own pantry, asked a cigar and retired 
with one and only one subject on my mind. 
Nearly always I silently repeated it to my- 
self as I dozed off, and that was: Don’t 
fail to get up at eleven o'clock. 

During the three years I several times 
missed eleven Sioa by- an hour, which 

ave me no time to eat my breakfast; by 
osing it I was able to reach my office either 
on time or a few minutes ahead. I had one 
or two narrow escapes, one of which may 
be interesting: 

Awakening, as I supposed at eleven 
o'clock (my room clock had mysteriously 
stopped at eleven o'clock the night before), 
I got up leisurely, dressed and sauntered 
out to my breakfast, which was ready. 
My wife had also been deceived by the 
clock. For some reason, after I had taken 
one sip of coffee and a bite of a roll, I con- 
sulted my watch. Great guns! It was 
12:10! 

I ran from the house as if it might 
have been afire. My wife followed me to 
the door. She thought I must have sud- 
denly gone mad. ButIhadn't. I was just 
tesi frightened, and could almost see a 
lon de crushed—ruined. However, I 
landed on the minute, out of breath, and, 
as one of the staff said, pale as a ghost. 

But I succeeded, for I was able to say to 
Smith, Jones or Brown, who limped in at 
1:15: “There is no excuse for you—don’t 
make any to me. I’m never late.” 

My reputation for punctuality is as 
good now as it was a quarter of a century 
ago. It was easy for me to acquire the 
habit. Anyone can do it. 


Moon Whim 


By Richard Butler Glaenzer 


OE that by some wondrous flight, 
On some earthly noon, 

I might be a Selenite, 

Dweller of the moon ! E 

I would brave the monstrous forms 

Of its arid Sea of Storms, 

For an instant even dare 

All its cold and want of air, 

Just to see our earth flame high 

In the cloudless lunar sky, 

Moonlike, but, unearthly sight, 

Sixteen times as big and bright! 
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answers. An advertisement for a $5,000 man on 
therefore, that a $15 a week 


or responsible positions." 


We Train You By MAIL 
for Executive Positions 


Big employers have come to learn that 'the school of experience" 
alone cannot in to supply, the men needed for high-grade itions. 
For that reason t is hardly a state in the Union where employers are 
not ing ambitious men to take the short cut to executive training of- 
fered by various courses of the LaSalle ion University. an- 
ufacturers, corporations, railroads, mercantile and i institutions 
are always in need of department and business managers, trained 
men, auditors, expert accountants, traffic ma: rs, business and sales 
correspondents, and high grade office men to fill permanent positions 
with handsome salaries. 


Get This Valuable 


“Ten Years’ Promotion In One” 


Hundreds of men who have read this book say it does more to inspire 
the ambitious man for big things than any other book they have ever 
read. A prominent Chicago business man recently made this statement 
regarding it: "Your book, "Ten Years" Promotion In One,' presents a big 
pe object lesson which should profit 99 of every hundred men in 
is country. It would pay every person of ambition to get and carefully 


Earn $35 To 


wth of business in America has created thousands of high grade positions paying $1,500 to $5,000 or more 

is for men with executive training—men who are experts, who have specialised 

ment of business. A recent advertisement in a vig daly for a $15 a week man brought one hundred and seventy-one (171) 
the same page did not bring a singl: 

d ] man had one hundred and seventy other men competing for the same job. The $5,000 a year 

ponus went begging. One big captain of industry recently said, “Our great difficulty is to find men who are properly trained 


Dont Merely Think it Over 


— Put it Over! 
Get This FREE 


in some important depart- 


e applicant—NOT ONE. You can see, 


Earn While You Learn | 


You can keep on drawing pu present salary while we train | 
you for an executive ition. You can learn in your spare time, | 
in your own home. courses are thorough in every feature— f 
simple, easy, and quickly mastered. The cost is small Easy monthly 
payments. There is no reason in the world why you cannot advance 
yourself now, if you are ambitious, will use some of your spare time | 


a Laro; willing 40: Anvet E fow Collari. in brala power” and VUE oap- | 
italization. 

Big employers know that LaSalle training is thorough; that |} 
behind" the courses stand assets of over $2,000,000, and an 


organization of more than 300 business experts, professional men, | 
text writers, instructors and assistants, including recognized authori- 


Book | FREE 


read this remarkable book even if he has to $5 for a copy—the moral 
down couinsiis HD ae Die. ao tror KOA CONTARE, 

_ We will — this book —— oost if you will indicate yoe interest 
in motion and itio hich 
you wish to quality. We will also send along free, complete literature explaining how 
you can train for interference with your present duties. 


200 A Week 


Which One of These Positions Would You Like To Fill? 


1 This course and service gives 
Business or Office Manager qe Peor! business Grafaing 
Íor the higher executive 


itions which require administrative ability 
and that general know! necessary to manage department heads, 
minor executives, or a complete business organization— 
tion for advancement to the highest business positions available. 

: (C.P.A.) 500,000 firms provide unlim- 
Executive Accountant ited opportunities for expert cost and 
administrative accountants and auditors. Only 2,000 certified public 
accountants in the U. S. to do the work. Our training prepares you for 
expert accounting work or C. P. A. examinations. 
> Recently enacted rate laws and Interstate 
Traffic Manager Commerce regulations have created thousands 
of high salaried positions with the railroads and big industrial shippers. 
Our training is endorsed by leading railroad offici and traffic experts, 
and prepares you to hold an important railroad or industrial traffic position. 

, 30,000 banks constantly need men with p and financial 
Banking training. New banks, trust companies and ncial insti- 
tutions are being organized daily. Our training will assist you to climb 
quickly to any position requiring a thorough knowledge of modern banking 
practice 


men win 
positione in business and public life. Our course is of University r 
he 14 volumes of text books supplied free are edited and written in 
plain, comprehensive language by noted legal experts, judges and famous 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World's Greatest Extension University'" 
Dept. 233-R Chicago, Illinois 


Legal Counsellor or Attorney at Law Mealy A 
ie. 


law professors. Degree of LL. B. conferred. We guarantee to coach free 
until successful, any graduate failing to pass any state bar examination. 
oF z There is always a 
Business and Sales Correspondents pig demand. for 
geog correspondents who have a command of effective, business-getting 
lish. Our course offers an opportunity to train quickly for a high- 
arie position as rt sales and collection correspondent, or copy 
writer. There is hardly an employes who cannot profit largely by taking 
our course, Effective Business English. 


Act Today! peig rS 


ition dignity and good pay. We 
co! of expert in- 
Mahon will direct 


ve made the way easy for you. Our 


Free Book Coupon 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Mail the / Dept. 233-R Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:— Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” I am interested in increas- 


ing my earning power and would thank you to send me, also, 
NOW! 4 particulars ord your home-study course of training for 
the position of 


/ Position desired ............... erret mentes 
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An Exceptional 


Income Yield 


The Family’s Money 


D OIL 


5, 


d 
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Is This Husband 


We suggest for investment the pre- 


— 


ferred stock of the Northern Ohio X % 
Electric Corporation for the follow- Stin gy 2 h 

. d . 7 A 

ing reasons: g ^ 

It is being offered at about AM a farmer's wife. My husband is p ú A 

$82.50 a share. “well fixed," as we say in the country; f The rai o pisiditin, hwg gained y 

The income return is well but from my point of view we are far J b reves ad qd plases from tme t time i y 

over seven per cent. from well fixed. There are two reasons for h the form of stock Z 

The investor's indipad $e this: One, an idea that seems to have been g paani ai wary sor are become wey A 

: A bornin my husband—thatmoneyisintend- | J  cipt of handsome stock bonuses, and thou 7 

protected in a very satis- d to b b h hii A sands are still destined to become wealthy — 

factoiy way: ed to be laid by, no matter how much it is i ws S sil dained i f 

needed i in the home; the other, the convic- Z pee SN A ge Y 

It has the advantages of a tion that i is expressed i in his oft-repeated J je bia hats piled, up su sufficient ops Z 

good market. words, "What is good enough for my Z phaser eae ip Reng ond o Pafe to Yj 

Send for details that are contained father is good enough for me.’ Z rent number of our fortnightly publication / 

in our circular No. AB-83 My idea of what life ought to be is di- h “Investment Opportunities” Z 

: s rectly paces to my hus care s, in ut / Maia kas M ess / 

we are as wide apart in our ambitions an vill be sent without charge, upon request for : 

Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. M of doing things as two people can well ^ 33-AM, including booklet explaining A 

N nosset My neighbor takes city boarders, and A “The Twenty Payment Plan" Z 
Securities for Investment one eof them told me that Iwas a" new wom- h 

14 Wall Street, New York an,’ E s my aban an “old apos » [It Z SLA I . | ERY RRG 

ati ilding, Chicago may be that this is one reason for our | Z 

PEN CROPAE NE POM troublous life together. The great reason h Inve/tment./ecuritie/ A 

is that J did not begin right. I overlooked A (Established 1908) / 

my husband's petty meannesses, and sub- Z 40 Exchange Place New York y 

mitted to his exactions with outward meek- | 2/7/7777 LU WY. 


ness (though with inward rebellion) for the 


THE 
= BESTWAY save first year. After that it was too late to as- 


is to buy bond certificates— i sert myself and claim what wasonly my due. 
ohio eg 78 Had T done so, that first year would have 
savings earn 5%—6% on each been a difficult one for both of us—and an 
certificate you buy. The $100 unhappy year without a doubt—but far bet- 
bond is yours when paid for. ter a year than a lifetime of unhappiness! 
DOWN My husband does not, or will not, real- 

$ 20 ARNT ize that the world has moved, and that 

or $10 if you take up the bond within what were luxuries a generation ago are 
one year. This booklet describes the necessities now. One of my children died 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet K-2, ‘ 


Send for Booklet ‘S-7.” 


P W.Bnooks & Co 


115 Broadway 


ASSETS OVER 60 MILLION DOLLARS 


WE HAVE established a “Banking 

by Mail” department, by means 
of which we accept deposits in any 
amount from residents in all parts of 
the civilized globe, affording them the 
same protection for their savings and 
the same rate of interest as we do to 
our local patrons. 

The corner letter box, the smallest 
cross roads post office or the rural free 
delivery carrier becomes a receiving teller, assur- 
ing safe delivery of the deposits and the return 
of a formal acknowledgment from the bank. 


Send TODAY for our free booklet "S." 


"CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPITALAND SURPLUS 7 MILLION DOLLARS 


New York 


of typhoid fever, the germs of which were, 
no doubt, brought by flies from the house 
down the road where they had the disease; 
for we haven’t a screen door in the house, 
and only a few cheap adjustable screens. 
I could not have brought myself to write 
this, were it not for my boy’s death, for I 
have never been reconciled. It seemed too 
much like murder. 

We sleep on feather beds, because mat- 
tresses cost money, and the feather beds 
were in the house—a part of the furnish- 
ings that I married when I took my hus- 
band for better or for worse. We have 
chairs with rounds missing, worn carpets, 
nicked dishes,-and cooking utensils that 
have long since outlived their usefulness. 

The house is inconvenient, and for that 
reason alone housework is much harder 
than it ought to be, and housework is hard 
enough in all conscience on a farm. We 
have no water in the house. For twenty- 
five years I have fetched and carried water. 
There are two steps between the kitchen 
and the dining-room, which, by the way, 
was formerly a bedroom and has no place 
for a stove. The “parlor” is across a hall 
from the main part of the house and is 
only opened on special occasions. 

I am ashamed to have people visit me. 
Dilapidated buildings, broken fences, tum- 
bled-down stone walls, the same orchard 
his father had, and dirty stables. “Penny 
wise and ound foolish!” Yes, but my 
husband doesn’t see it. 

You will wonder why I have not made 
an effort to assert myself, even after the 


Free Booklet, K-2, “The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan." Gives full information of 
imn bod, which raged to roget ger 
and women in all parts the country, 


| SHELDON MORGAN 


42 toe, New York City 
Members Noe York asd ee 


50-A MONTH BUYS A 
77 Visible Writin 
L. C. SMIT 


Perfect machines "qr of standard 
size with key! of standard 
universal arran EL nt—has Back- 
pacer Tebylator two color rib- 
A bon— ee: 
> days 1 


guaran 
days. ire and phen price sent free. 


H. A. SMITH 
328-231 N. Filth Ave. Chicage, Mi. 


45,00 000 - $10,000 


YEARLY is ia frequently made by ow owners 


HERSCHELL - SPI LLMAN COMPANY 
PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 
602 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, New York 


a enn rye ann RE pne S ar 
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m" Many pros; 

tive investors and others 
who have already made their first 
investments will find this book full 
of information they have desired. 


| It given In terne auguage; ticu- 
lars of the difference real erii 
and bonds, and between specula- 
tion and investment—the stability 
of bonds—why banks, insurance 
companies and capitalists place 
| their moneys in bonds—the ideal 
bond—“‘listed” and “unlisted” se- 
curities—how money grows, etc. 
Write for COMI $100 to $10,000" to 
Department “A,” 43 Exchange Place, New 
York. or 10 So. Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


E| Hambleton & Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


OO Ra reel È 
LLIIZIIILIIIIIIIILIIIITIIIIJ 


Good Investments in 
Public Utility 
Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 
Common Stocks 


tlined in our 
CURRENT 
Copy sent on request 


Williams. Troth& Coleman 


A Safe Rule 
To Follow 


NEVER buy into any invest- 
ment until you have carefully 
weighed all factors governing its 
Safety of Principal 
Safety of Interest 
Marketability 


The best investments in the world are 
among the moi bonds of success- 
ful Railroads, Manufacturing and Gas 
and Electric Companies. any of 
them may be had in denominations of 
$100 $500 $1000 
They can be bought in small payments 
if desired starting with only $5.00. 
We will be glad to send you on request 
a copy of 
General Circular No. 69 


E.F. Combs & E 


120 Broadway, New York 
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first year. I saw it was useless, for Mr. 
M——- believes in the inferiority of women 
and during that first year I let him think 1 
was inferior. That is why I am living as 
I am to-day, and wh am writing to 
warn young wives to insist early upon a 
position of equality in the marital rela- 
tion. It must be bese and forbear;” but 
the husband should realize that he and his 
wife are partners, not guardian and ward; 
and, let me say to both, i? ts the first year 
that tells the tale! G. M. 


When I Asked for a Raise 
WE HAD been married about a year, 


and my wife and I were meetin 

more and more people, consequently spend- 
ing more and more money. ‘‘You must 
ak for a raise,” instructed my wife; “that’s 
how men who are valuable get on.” I 
thought so too, and resolved to take it up 
with my employer. 

“Why do you ask for a raise just now?” 
demanded my chief with a smile. 

“We can't live on my salary.” 

“Saved anything?” 

“Not a cent, and that is why I want a 
raise," I explained. 

He pondered a moment, then he faced 
me, smiling indulgently. 
i “Things are advancing; living is higher,” 


began. 

Fes,” admitted my chief; “that’s what 
I was about to say. Has it ever occurred 
to you that we, too, have our problems to 
meet and that there is a plan afoot to cut 
down expenses, making big retrenchments 
along all lines? Suppose that I were to 
tell you that we are resolved to cut sal- 
aries and yours is to be reduced twenty 
per cent, what then?" 

“Oh, I'd have to resign,” I countered. 

“Well, I'm sorry, but that is just what 
we have determined upon. If, after you 
have looked the town over, you wish to 
come back to the old position it will be 
open to you. Good luck." 

After ten days' search I realized there 
was not a single position open to me in the 
whole city. That night I talked things 
over with my wife. She's a great girl! 
“We'll peg an on the eighty dollars," 
she promised. “Vou leave Teci to me.” 

returned to my old position and no one 
by look or word hinted that I had str'ven 
for bigger things and failed. 

Upon my return to the bungalow a 
week later, I found the curtains and hang- 
ings down. ''House-cleaning again?" I 
asked. 


“ No, indeed," returned she; “we're go- 
ing to move farther out the first of the 
month, into a bungalow with a charming 
garden, where we can raise our own vege- 
tables and perhaps have chickens enough 
to keep us in eggs. The bungalow is com- 
fortable and has larger rooms than this." 
. I certainly was proud of my wife. She 
made good from the first, and the new 
place was better than the other and we 
were not afraid to do as we pleased. Then, 
too, we began to save money, actually got 
to putting first five dollars, then ten dol- 
lars, into the bank every month; the vege- 
tables were such a saving, and I have not 
tasted such eggs nor such chickens in years. 

Then a year from the day I had asked 
for a raise the chief sent for me: 

“Well,” he greeted, “how are you mak- 
ing it on the reduced salary?" 
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“A New Plan by Old Interests.” 


A Method of Distributing 
among Moderate (and wide- 
awake Small) Investors the 


Important Profits 
of Legitimate 
TimberInvestments 


IN SELECTED REGIONS 
UNDER "IRON-CLAD" CONDITIONS 


Manyof the most substantial fortunes 
of y are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. The similar opportunities of 
y are less frequent, but shen t do 
occur they are as remarkable as the 
are unusual, 
It is usual for timber owners in dis- 
tress to present their needs to the James 
D. Lacey Timber Co., who are thereby en- 
abled by their resources and prestige not 
only to relieve with cash the needs of the 
seller but also to thus acquire for the 
rofit of their clients various tracts and 
imber rights at figures very greatly 
below their value. 
Our facilities for re-sale of the timber, at 
very attractive profits, are unequalled. 
At the suggestion of many minor investors 
we have arranged a MOST INTERESTING FORM 


OF INVESTMENT, ENTIRELY NEW in our field, 
which we nominate 


Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


They extend to a public wider than our 
clientele 


genuinelyappreciated bymany cautions inser 
The legitimate expectations are identical 
character with those on a large scale of indivi- 
dual investment through James D. Lacey & Co. 
You have read about the status, prospects 
and limitations of lumber at this date. Every- 
thing WOOD is a value rapidly 


EVIDENCE TO US YOUR ALERT AND 
INTELLIGENT INTEREST AND WILL 
IMPLY NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE T 210 


and the Market 


Anticipation and enjoyment of war 


profits constituted the motive power 
which started the rise in the 
market. 

How will the market anticipate 
peace? What are the reconstruction 
profits probable from peace? 

We have endeavored to answer 
these and other questions im a 
graphic chart with an explanation. 

Send for Bulletin S 10 *A Leng Look Ahead.” 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Post Paid 


Duratex sme-wear Shirts 


Money Back if You Want It 
Guaranteed 6 Months’ Wear or Replaced Free 
Special offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 Handsome Silk Ties, 
sent postpaid on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends. 
Fine white cale shirts, assorted neat stripes of blue, black and 
lavender. Ties are stylish wide-end four-in-hands, one of each color, 
Shirts are popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered, very 
fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Wonderful value. 


3 Extra Fine Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie 
Special offer of 3 Extra Fine Duratex Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie 
sent postpaid on receipt of $4 with name and address of 5 friends. 
These shirts are better made, of better material; madras, mercerized 


3 Extra Fine Silk Four-in-Hands and Bow-Tie 
Special offer oí 3 Fine Stylish Silk Four-in-hands and Handsome 
Bow-tie sent paid on receipt of $1.60 with the name and address 
of s friends. Assorted handsome designs in the stylish wide-end ane 
that slips easily and makes up in a handsome flowing tie that can 

knotted in any collar. Colors are mainly navy blue, black, and lav- 


ender. The bow-tie is the stylish pointed-end shape. 

6 Pairs Fine Hose and Handsome Silk Tie 
Special offer of six pairs of Fine Hosiery"and a Handsome Silk Tie 
sent or on receipt of $1.55 with the name and address of 5 
friends. einforced at the heel and toe, in addition to their fine wear- 
iùg qualities they have a fine appearance. The light-weight set is 
made of Mercerized Sea Island cotton, not too thin. The heavy set 
is made of a mixture of cotton and cashmere wool closely woven so 
as to be warm and protecting in cold weather. They are just the 
thing for those who don't wear rubbers or who wear low shoes. 
Sizes 9*4 to 114. The tie is a stylish wide-end four-in-hand shape, 

Silk Tie Extra if Your s to 


Order today. Highest bank references, also Dun, Bradstreet and 
this m ine, 
Room 288, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 


ESTAB. 


BODEE Mi 


the University of State xx Y. 
IN $25 TO $75 WEEKLY 
fession of MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 
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There was something behind that kindly 
eye that invited confidence, and I poured 
out the story of our moving to the suburb, 
getting our own vegetable garden, raising 
our own chickens, told of my wife's learn- 
ing to bake bread, thereby providing our- 
selves with the most delicious of bread and 
rolls at a minimum of cost. , I told of the 
plan we had to make a payment on the 
place and of the owner's promise that the 
first year's rent should apply on the pur- 
chase money. 

My chief turned to me again: “Money 
in the bank! Well, well. Here, take this,” 
handing me a bank book. **The cutting of 
salary was simply my way of trying you 
out. hat was deducted from your 
monthly salary was put in the bank for 
you, and you have $240 and interest as a 
result of the year's cut." 

“Why,” I began, *why—that means 
that we can make the first payment on our 
bungalow, and the $300 we have paid in 
rents during the past year will apply on the 
purchase price! Isn't that great?" 

My chief agreed that it was great, and 
he explained that only his interest in my 
welfare and his regret at hearing that we 
were branching out beyond our depth had 
prompted him to take the step he had. 

I was glad, but you could have seen 
my wife. She’s the girl that appreciates 
kindness, and it won’t be long fore we 
own this bungalow and then we shall bu 
the one next door. Spending money isn't 
half the fun of saving money. — C. R. H. 


Sure Road to Wealth 


HERE is one sure road to wealth. It 

is not a get-rich-quick scheme, no 
wild-cat mining venture, no “war baby” 
speculation; it is simply a common-sense 
way of attaining a small fortune in a 
strictly legitimate way. 

One dollar deposited each week for 
twenty years in a savings bank payin 
four per cent compound interest woul 
amount to $1,612. This is $572 more 
than the total amount deposited. 

Five dollars deposited each week for the 
same length of time would become $8,000. 
The interest on this $8,000 would be $6 a 
week. Anyone following out this plan of 
weekly deposits of $5 for twenty years 
could at the end of that period draw out of 
the bank $6 each week as long as he lived 
and still leave to his wife and family, at his 
death, not only all he deposited but half as 
much more. 

The young man of twenty who will save 
twenty-seven and one-half cents a day in 
a savings bank paying four per cent com- 
pound interest, and deer up these pay- 
ments or deposits till he is seventy years of 
age, would have a fortune of $29,000, 
which would pay interest of $22 each week. 
This interest would be about ten times the 
amount saved each week. 

HAROLD H. PARKER 


NEXT month we shall make one of 
the most important announcements 
in regard to a new serial that we have 
ever had the pleasure of making. 
The new serial will begin in the April 
number, and it will be by a famous 
writer that you all know, but who has 


never before written a serial. 
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safety. 
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When is a Man Too 
Old to Act? 


(Continued from page 34) 


this year appearing in *Pendennis," and has 
for years been an American institution, “a 

lass of fashion and a mold of form” (and, 
incidentally, a most expert and finished ac- 
tor), is sixty-three. E. H. Sothern, now 
making his farewell tour, full of honors and 
still apparently in his prime, is fifty-seven. 
Hen Miller, also, is fifty-seven, and high- 
ly unlikely to give a warm welcome to Doc- 
tor Osler. Forbes-Robertson, who, on his 
farewell tour a year or two ago, drew more 
people to see Tis princely desee than 
were attracted by any other player on our 
stage, was sixty-two at that time. Wil- 
liam Gillette is sixty-one. 

De Wolf Hopper, who is still reciting 
“Casey at the Bat” and acting in the 
movies, and only a couple of years ago 
was singing Gilbert and Sullivan inimit- 
ably to delighted audiences, was born in 
1858. Dustin Farnum, now a movie hero, 
is forty. And G. M. Cohan is thirty- 
eight. Arthur Byron, hero of the most 
popular play of recent years, “The Boom- 
erang," is forty-four. (Incidentally, Miss 
Martha Hedman and Miss Shepley, the 
two heroines of that play, are neither of 
them young girls; their beauty is that of 
full Wopunheod.) Robert Edeson is forty- 
eight. So also is Faversham. H. B. War- 
ner, now a movie hero, is forty. Joe 
Cawthorn, the musical comedy comedian, 
is forty-seven. Henry E. Dixey, now 

laying Long John Silver in “Treasure 
sland.” ri es in Boston in 1859. Wil- 
ton Lackaye is fifty-two. Herbert Kelcey, 
now appearing in “Polyanna,” is sixty. 

Bruce McRea, one of the most charm- 
ing, polished and popular of all our “ lead- 
ing men,” has a son ready for college. 
i? n Mason, who for the past ten years 

as been about as sure of a prominent 
place in the best productions as any player 
on our stage, is fifty-eight years old. 


BUT perhaps as good an example as any 
is furnished by Leo Ditrichstein. Mr. 
Ditrichstein is now appearing in the ro- 
mantic róle of the amorous baritone in 
“The Great Lover.” Before that he 
acted romantic róles in "The Phantom 
Rival” and “The Concert." It must be 
admitted that none of these plays depicts 
the romance of youth. They catch ro- 
mance at the point of k e eE 
they have the squint of middle age. But 
the public hasn t appeared any the less 
willing to see them, and Mr. Ditrichstein 
is one of the heroes of the hour on our 
stage. Yet he was established as an actor 
of parts in Germany, before he came to 
the United States—and he came here in 
1888, or twenty-eight years ago! 

No doubt it would be quite possible, 
with a little thought and much consul- 
tation of programs, to balance all these 
names with the names of young men and 
girls on our stage who have the charm of 
youth, the immortal bloom of two and 
twenty. But it wouldn't be a true bal- 
ance. Nobody would really consider Pa- 
tricia Collinge a just scale-mate for Mar- 
garet Anglin, or Ruth Chatterton for 
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Guard against the day when you will be ill and 
your income stopped. It costs so little—it 
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money you spend tna Disability Pol- 
icy, covering both accident and sickness, makes 
no difference to you now, but it will make a 


tremendous difference to you if the bad day 
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Any Weather Is 
Billiard Weather! 


And Any Home Has Room for a BRUNSWICK Table 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating sport, 
and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table is the family 
playground. When school lets out it quickens home-bound 


footsteps. 


Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that eager eyes 
are training to debate dad’s mastery when he arrives from 


work. 


This manly love of skillful achievement is built right 
into these scientific Brunswicks. They are packed full of 
health, they are wrapped with tense moments, and they 
are brimming over with raillery and laughter! 


BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Used by Experts 


Don’t think that Brunswick Home 
Tables are toys—they are not. Many 
professionals use them constantly. Ac- 
curate angles, fast ever-level beds and 
quick-acting Monarch cushions give them 
expert playing qualities. 

In design and cabinet work these ta- 
bles are superb. Fine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahogany, richly inlaid 
and built to last a lifetime. All repro- 
duced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Our plan lets you test any Brunswick 
80 days at home and pay while you play, 
if you keep the table. Prices are low 
because we are selling to thousands. 

High class equipment given with 
every table—Balls, Cues, Markers, Tips, 
etc., and Expert Book of 33 games. 

Our handsome catalog tells all—don't 
fail to send for a copy at once. It’s 
free. 


MailThis CouponToday 


Learn how our “Quick Demountables” 
can be set up anywhere and put in a 
closet when not in use. 

See the “Grand” and celebrated “Baby 
Grand” for homes with spare room, at- 
tic, basement or private billiard room. 

Full information, color-pictures and 
letters from owners contained our 
latest catalog—‘Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” Thousands of requests are 
coming for it. The coupon brings a 
copy free by return mail—send today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
Dept. 44 W, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Katherine LaSalle and Ger- 
aldine O'Brien and Carroll McComas are 
talented and young and good to look upon, 
but it will be some time before all three of 
them in a cast can draw the public as 
Maude Adams does. Marie Tempest, 
who might be the mother of many a slip 
of a girl who dances or pouts her way into 
popularity, is still the queen of her own 
realm of comedy, by popular accord. 

In musical comedy the case is some- 
what different. It is also somewhat dif- 
ferent in the movies. In musical comedy 
the public does not care for anything but 
youth and slenderness in the choruses, for 
the grace of fresh beauty in the dances. 
The appeal of the lyric stage is essentially 
a sex appeal, and in the sex battle victory 
is almost invariably with youth.: In the 
movies, too, youth is almost a prime 
requisite, especially for women, in pro- 
traying youthful róles, because the cam- 
era is itil In the softer light of the 
theater, player can hide many a wrin- 
kle, and bloom may be bought by the box; 
moreover, the spoken word and the living 
personality are potent weapons with 
which to make, an audience forget. In 
front of the camera, however, none of 
these aids avails. When the movie ac- 
tress loses her actual youth, she loses her 
chance to play youthful róles. 


EVEN on the stage, of course, there are 
limits to the player's range, set by ad- 
vancing years. rs. Pat Campbell, for 
instance, winter before last gave a re- 
markable performance of the cockne 
flower girl in Shaw's “Pygmalion.” i 
was such a true and subtle performance 
that those people who understand and en- 
joy the art of acting for its own sake were 
captivated. But the general public would 
not accept her in the róle, because Eliza is 
RETA f to be a girl of nineteen or twenty 
and it was too evident that Mrs. Camp- 
bell might easily have a daughter of that 
age. Yet this does not mean at all that 
Mis. Campbell's days of usefulness on the 
stage are over. A public which rejected 
her as Eliza would as enthusiastically ac- 
cept her as Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

Me is quite true that all the world loves a 
lover, and true that the starry lovers of 
romance are young, that “youth turns 
toward youth” when the heart awakes, 
and age turns toward youth in wistful 
contemplation when the veins grow cold. 
In spite of all the critics in creation, plead- 
ing for an "adult" drama, in spite of the 
plaints of actresses that '' all heroines have 
to be sweet young things," we shall con- 
tinue to have plays with débutantes as 
the protagonists, we shall continue to en- 
joy the romance of two and twenty, or, 

arring that (for real romance is a rare 
thing), the honey and treacle which is the 
usual substitute. In such plays we shall 
continue to demand, as we demand now, 
actual youth and freshness in the players. 

But such plays do not constitute all of 
the drama, large as they seem sometimes 
to bulk. Even in eich: plays, for that 
matter, fathers and mothers have to be 
depicted, and elderly busybodies. But 
suppose the appeal is deepened, suppose 
* Pollyanna” or “Daddy Long Legs,” be- 
comes “Romeo and Juliet,” or “The Cin- 
derella Man” becomes “Hamlet.” Mere 
youth and freshness no longer avail. Now 
we must have emotional depth, interpre- 
tive skill, wide resources of vocal and other 
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histrionic technique. Now Julia Marlowe 
at forty-five takes the laurel from the brow 
of some chit of nineteen. 

Furthermore, we have an adult drama. 
Running over the great plays of the world 
in your mind, you will be suprised, per- 
haps, to find out what a large percentage 
of them are not plays about youth at all, 
but about mature men and women, facing 
mature problems or torn by mature pas- 
sions. Property to act such dramas, ma- 
ture players are required. The great 
French actor Talma once said that it 
takes twenty years to learn how to act, 
which would place the average age of the 
finished actor, then, close to forty. There 
is very little exaggeration in this estimate, 
none at all, perhaps, under our present 
system of long runs and consequent infre- 
quent opportunities for practice. If our 
stage isn’t to be given over entirely to 
young players who have not learned how 
to act, if our best plays are to be inter- 
preted by competent and finished players, 
the age for the best results in an actor’s 
life is certainly over thirty, and may easily 
extend to fk . If.a player, man or 
woman, keeps his faculties alert, keeps his 
figure trim with proper exercise, keeps his 
heart youthful and his technical skill de- 
veloping, public regard for him will grow 
as he grows, and even if he can no longer 
play the heroes of juvenile romance, he 
will constantly find new and better and 
deeper parts to portray. 


AFTER fifty, perhaps, the strain is great- 
er. But the strain is great in any pro- 
fession after fifty. It isa strain probably 
more easily inet be men than women, par- 
tially for physical reasons. Men play golf 
till de; areeighty now. Few women can, or 
careto. Yet the "old woman” parts are not 
infrequent in the drama, and they would be 
more frequent if there were more Mrs. Gil- 
berts or Mrs. Whiffens to fill them. If there 
was no part in a play for Mrs. Gilbert, up to 
the day of her death, some playwright was 
always only too glad to put it in. William 
Warren retired from the stage of the Bos- 
ton Museum in 1882, having acted con- 
tinuously for fifty years, and remainin 
till the very end the most conspicuous an 
the most popular player in the company. 
Joseph Jefferson's Rip was beloved and 
applauded to the end of hislife. It was be- 
cause those men had something valuable 
to offer in the way of vital dramatic art 
that they held their public and never out- 
lived their usefulness. The same would 
be true of any other actor or actress. 
Growing old is a tragedy for any player 
who has nothing but pretty cheeks, a soft, 
slim figure, a pleasant knack of mimicry. 
But for the player with something more, 
with force of intellect and a true talent for 
character interpretation, growing old is 
but a deepening of opportunity, a con- 
stantly widening adventure. 

Wherein the stage seems to be much 
like the world in general! 


“HOW I Swam into Fame and For- 
tune" is the title of Annette Keller- 
man's own story, coming in the March 
number. It is a wonderful story of 
refusing to be downed— starting out 


as a cripple and becoming the most | 
famous swimmer and diver in the 


world. 


1 TOBACCO i 


It's gettin’ old, my easy chair— 

It shorely has seen better days— 

But, like some old time boyhood chum, 
It's sorter learned to know my ways; 
No other chair seems half so soft— 

To hold such welcome arms widespread, 
An’ use has hollowed out a place 

Just whar a fellow rests his head. 


Old things, old friends are ever best— 
A pipe that’s reached its seasoned prime — 
Tobacco that has mellowed out 

Beneath the golden touch of time. 

I hope, Friend Reader, that you, too, 
Have three such trusty pals somewhere— 
Age-mellowed Velvet, close to hand, 

A seasoned pipe, an easy chair. 


Nature-Ageing of Tobacco Should 
Need Little Recommendation 


Experienced pipe smokers know that ageing 


alone-can bring out a pipe tobacco’s last bit 
of taste, flavor, fragrance, mildness and mellow- 
ness. Smokers of less experience need only 
try Velvet to convince themselves of that fact. 


The very basis of Velvet’s manufacture is two 
years’ natural ageing of the 
i choicest Kentucky Burley to- 
s > bacco that experience can se- 
44) lect or that money can buy. 


fg 


Open your first tin of Velvet 

today, and today will mark the 

realization of all the enjoyment 
your pipe can give. 

] 10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 


] One Pound Glass Humidors 
s With New Ash Tray Top 
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Why Aren't Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why most stenographers earn only $8 to $15 per week—and how they 
could easily increase their salaries to $25, $30, and even $40 weekly. 


Some examples of what can be done. 


HY are most stenographers getting only 

$8 to $15 a week—while others get $25, 

$30, $35 and even $40? Eight words 
tell the story. It's nothing in the world but 
lack of speed and accuracy on the typewriter 
that is keeping salaries down—that is robbing 
most stenographers of the pay they ought to get. 
Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? 
Isn’t it for a finished product—for the quality and 
quantity of letters or other typewritten matter you 
can turn out in a day? 
No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 
The demand for stenographers who are expert typists 
is constantly growing. Business today is on the alert 
as never before—efficiency is the cry. Business men 
are tired of slow, 
bungling type- 
writing. They 
want rapid, accu- 
rate work that is 
up to the efficiency 
standards reached 
in other lines. 
And they are will- 
ing to pay big sal- 
aries to get it, be- 
cause it is genuine 
economy to do so. 


The New Way in Typewriting 


80 to 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed 


A wonderful new method of acquir- 
ing skill on the typewriter has been 
discovered. It is as different from 
the old touch system as ore from 
night. Almost instantly it hasrevo- 
lutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers 
who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words with half the effort and with 
infinitely ter accuracy than they 
I'am now drawing ever could before, and their salaries 
. H. have been increased in proportion. 
Gardiner, 429 And the wonderful thing about it is 
Hawthorne Place, that just this kind of ability is pos- 
Madison, Wis. sible to you—to 

every operator. 
For the New Way inevitably devel- 
ops this ificent ability in every 
case—in only 10 easy lessons. 


Trained Fingers 


European music teachers, when 
training their pupils for the piano, 
invariably give special gymnastic í 


finger exercises. This is because un- Salary Doubled 
traina fingers are never skilful fin- Claims Justified 
gers. The best results simply can- , 

not be obtained—the fingers simply “Am muino he 
cannot be used correctly and swift- 27erk 19 tne Depart- 
ly—unless the student developsand ment of Parks 
strengthens the proper muscles. Public ` Property, 


aro fingers are even more — T this city, acit 
tial to expert typewriting. e 4 
reason that so few people can write ubtewhaitwas. ' 
more than 30 to 40 words a minute son, 109 Hoerner 
is because their fingers are not flex- St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ible and nimble enough háva never had the proper 
training to fit them for typewriting work. This new 
easy method overcomes this at once—develops finger 
strength and flexibility by gymnastic exercises away 
from the machine, without interfering with your pres- 
ent work—trains the fingers beforehand for their work 
on the machine—and the results border on the mirac- 
: ulous. The new way produces 
results in days that ordinary 
methods will not produce in 
months. Yet there are only 10 
easy lessons, and the exercises are 
so simple and so fascinating that 
many students write, “ 
hardly wait for the next lessdh." 
Among the thousands of opera- 
tors.who have taken up this sys- 
tem, are hundreds of graduates of 
business colleges and speci 
typewriting courses—many were 
so-called touch writers—yet there 
has not been a single one who 
eire y or n: bis rd 
er sj and accuracy, e 
salaries of $25 to $40 a week 
prove the value of their training. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the se- 
cret principle of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book 
which tells all about it in com- 
plete detail, which is free to those 
, „ interested. It is a big book, brim- 
ful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. It 


a few short Weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it 
accurate and amazingly iy—all 
this and much more is told in detail. 
No instruction book ever written, 
no matter what its cost, ever told 
so plainly the real WHY and HOW 
of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead— 
if you want to make your work eas- 
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Getting Ahead 


A New Department of- 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


Selling Homemade Preserves 


S THERE an opportunity for a country 
woman to make money at home putting up 
and selling preserves? I know of some in- 

stances where women have made comfortable 
incomes through this work. 


"THERE is always an opportunity to 
“make good” at anything worth- 
while, but where there are a thousand 
women who can put up tasty preserves 
there are few who can sell them at a profit. 
It requires a good deal of business sense. 
The cost of making is easy to ascertain, 
but the cost of selling and methods of 
marketing are more difficult. The goods 
must be introduced to the public largely 
through the stores. To sell them by mail 
until your reputation is assured is difficult 
and costly. 

Allowing that the goods put up are 
high grade, the packages must be attrac- 
tive. The dealer must be assured of a good 
profit, usually not less than twenty per 
cent, and some local advertising or dem- 
onstration to help force the sale is usually 
necessary. You will have either to pay a 
salesman to introduce them or visit the 
dealers yourself; and to convince them 
that they ought to stock your wares calls 
for quite a little selling ability. My ad- 
vice is, to be sure of their quality and the 
attractiveness of their appearance and be- 
gin in a small way with your local dealer; 
then broaden your efforts as retail sales 
begin to come in. A well-written, inter- 
esting and convincing letter or circular 
mailed to the more prosperous persons in 
the dealer’s territory would undoubtedly 


help. 

X reasonable amount of capital, suffi- 
cient to cover expenses and the waiting 
period before your money begins to come 
in, is necessary. i] 

This, together with persistent and intel- 
ligent work, ought to show results. Don’: 
expect too much success, however, at the 
first trial. 

Try and get a name for your product 
that will be original and inviting. Pack 
each jar so that it can't possibly leak or 
spoil in transit, and see that each individ- 
ual " package" is clean and as attractive 
as you can make it. ‘ 


What is ** Canvassing"? 


[N a letter I received the other day from 
a young woman who wishes to take 
up selling as a vocation, she states that 
she doesn't want to do “canvassing.” 
It is rather curious that many persons 
seem to feel there is a difference between 
canvassing and the *orthodox" effort to 
make sales. There is actually little differ- 
ence. 

A salesman in any line is a canvasser, 
that is, he or she must methodically call 
daily on a large number of concerns or 
individuals, and a man or a woman who 
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store cronies ^^: evening about the 
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the day before. 
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organization can €: : uch the power of 
one who is put or: 'i. : 4 responsibility, 
knowing that his a: . . ent depends on 
his own brains, fc: ~ ,.« ind application. 


By this I done © . th busi 
leader should let hi: ^. o along blindly. 

e must always :! : — .nething of him- 
self; he must teach ^ . -., -he overhand and 


crawl strokes wh: 
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stand squarely on `. 
position to march » 
Almost every e: in our company 
has risen from the M. D. Harding, 
general manager v'  ,; Chicago plant, 
started in as a bo: .  ;en—the young- 
est of a dozen chi., an office boy in 
our Kansas City I " ` H. MacDowell 
president of the À- . "ertilizer Works, 


. knew only the 

v in any office or- 

^as never had to 
d : 
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was my father's s: 'her; William E. 
Pierce, who built ^t in La Plata, 
Argentina, began . ceeper. And so 
it all along : 


When I ama: +. : ...plain the indi- 


vidual successes of some of these men I 
can say only that they were given full o 
portunity to do their work as they saw 
and made answerable only for results. The 
men working with them had the same o 
portunities, but it was they who brought 
their faculties into a little fuller play. We 
try to run our business so that everyone, 
from the latest office boy all the way up 
the line, knows the business of the man 
just ahead of him. 


Don't Overlook Your Office Boys 


"THERE is no function of our company 
to which I attach more importance 
than the hiring of office boys. There used 
to be a time when a boy was just a boy; 
to-day he is a potential department head. 
Several years ago I had occasion one 
forenoon to send a note to a superintendent 
in our office building. My own boy was 
away on another errand, and a new mes- 
senger answered the call. The note was 
never delivered. 
“How are boys hired here?" I asked. 
**Oh, we take almost any boy who comes 
along," I was told. ‘‘Some of them are 
em foyed because their fathers work here.” 
his statement set me thinking, and it 
resulted in the development of the system 
by which the hiring of boys has become 
a very painstaking part of our business. 
We have not tried out any of the new 
“ologies” bearing on character analysis. 
Cleanliness, good manners, good physique, 
mental agility, and good habits arg pri- 
mary requisites. 
“Why do you want to work here?” is a 
uestion we always ask. If a boy shows 
that he merely wants to make a little 
money, there is no place for him; if he has 
a vision of working up in the business—in 
short, if he is ambitious—it is a strong 
point in his favor. All boys who enter our 
service are examined by physicians and 
iven opportunities for physical training. 
hose who show an aptitude for office 
work are placed accordingly, while those 
who seem to prefer manual to mental 
labor are steered out into the plants: 
This general system has one drawback. 
The ranks of our office boys and stenog- 
raphers are being continual disrupted by 


the graduation of these employees into 
positions of higher responsibility. “Once 


a bookkeeper always a bookkeeper” is not 
true here. 
Where Our Superintendents Came 
From 


ENTY-FIVE years ago a young man 

came to Chicago from a little town in 
Kansas. After looking several days for a 
job, and finding none, he drifted out to the 
stockyards and was put to work as a la- 
borer in the butterine department at $1.75 


a Dé 

“I was worked so hard," he said after- 
ward, “that I made up my mind to look 
for another job; but I was too busy duri 
the day and too infernally tired at night. 

So the young Kansan stayed on and 
kept the pe As soon as he really got his 
bearings he was setting a new pace, always 
working a little harder, thinking a little 
more quickly, than the man beside him. 
Promotion came, as it is bound to come to 
men of this qe 

To-day John O'Hern, the former Kan- 
sas boy, is general superintendent of all 
our plants. 

Take the case of Pierce, whom I have 
already mentioned. Many years ago he 
came to us, a timekeeper. Eight or ten 
other men were doing the same kind of 
work, and Pierce might have quietly be- 
come one of them and never been heard 
from. But he was not satisfied with being 
merely a timekeeper; he wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of every angle of 
the business with which he came into con- 
tact. While he was in the process of in- 
forming himself he discovered that the pay 
roll had been heavily padded for years— 
that the names of men not in the employ 
of the company were carried on it. Any of 
the other timekeepers might have made 
the same discovery, but they fumbled the 
chance. So Pierce got his first impetus. 
By proving himself the possessor of a di- 
rect, projective mind he was given charge 
of construction work. Later he became 
superintendent of the beef end of the busi- 
ness, and when plans were made for build- 
ing the South American plant it was Pierce 
whom we picked to do the job. 
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Why Aren't Stenographers 
Better Paid? 


Why most stenographers earn only $8 to $15 per week—and how they 
could easily increase their salaries to $25, $80, and even $40 weekly. 


Some examples of what can be done. 


HY are most stenographers getting only 

$8 to $15 a week—while others get $25, 

$30, $35 and even $40? Eight words 
tell the story. It’s nothing in the world but 
lack of speed and accuracy on the typewriter 
that is keeping salaries down—that is robbing 
most stenographers of the pay they ought to get. 
Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? 
Isn't it for a finished product—for the quality and 
quantity of letters or other typewritten matter you 
can turn out in a day? 
No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—Treal speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 
The demand for stenographers who are expert typists 
is constantly growing. Business today is on the alert 
as never before—efficiency is the cry. Business men 
are tired of slow, 
bungling type- Only 
writing. They 
want rapid, accu- 
rate work that is 
up to the efficiency 
standards reached 
in other lines. 
And they are will- 
ing to pay big sal- 
aries to get it, be- 
cause it is genuine 
economy to do so. a 3 » 
The New Way in Typewriting 


80 to 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed 


A wonderful new method of acquir- 
ing skill on the typewriter has been 
discovered. It is as different from 
the old touch system as day is from 
night. Almostinstantly it hasrevo- 
lutionized the whole typewriting 


ible and nimble enough—have never had the proper 
training to fit them for typewriting work. This new 
easy method overcomes at once—develops finger 
strength and flexibility by gymnastic exercises away 
from the machine, without interfering with your pres- 
ent work—trains the fingers beforehand for their work 
on the machine—and the results border on the mirac- 
i ulous. The new way produces 

results in days that ordinary 
methods will not produce in 
months. Yet there are only 10 
easy lessons, and the exercises are 
so simple and so fascinating that 
many students write, '' n 
hardly wait for the next t 
Among the thousands of opera- 
tors.who have taken up this sys- 
tem, are hundreds of graduates of 
business colleges and special 
typewriting courses—many were 
so-called touch writers—yet there 
has not been a single one who 
Pt per or NM. T 
er speed and accuracy, e 
salaries of $25 to $40 a week 
prove the value of their training. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the se- 
cret principle of this new method. 
But we have pi & book 
which tells all about it in com- 
plete detail, which is free to those 
, „ interested. It is a big book, brim- 
ful of eye-opening ideas and valuableinformation. It 
explains how this unique new method 
will quickly make your fingers strong 
and deztrous, bring them under per- 
fect control, make them eztremely 
rapid in their movements—how in 
a few short Weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it 
accurate and amazingly 

this and much more is told in detail. 
No instruction k ever written 


Now Earns $150.00 a 
Month 


“I was getting 870 
per month when 1 
took up the Course. 
I'am now drawing 
$150.00."—A. H. 
Gardiner, 429 
Hawthorne Place, 
Madison, Wis. 


For the New Way inevitably devel- 
ops this magnificent ability in every 
case—in only 10 easy lessons. 


Trained Fingers 


situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers 
who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words with half the effort and with 
infinitely greater accuracy than they 
ever could before, and their salaries 
have been increased in proportion. 
And the wonderful thing about it is 
that just this kind of ability is pos- 
sible to you—to 
every operator. 


no matter what its cost, ever told 


so plainly the real WHY and HOW Wa oe rd 
of expert typewriting. “It brought my 
speed up to over 80 


If you are ambitious to get ahead— 


if you want to make your work eas- and 


ier—if you want to put more money 
in your pay euvelope—don't wait a 
single minute before sending for this 
book of information and proof. 
This new method is bringing such 


kl 


for it at once. 


increased my 
salary "n over 
26%." —1. G. Hip- 


, 1452 West 
Adams $ eet, Chi- 


marvelous results to others—is prov- 
Ing itaelf to be so sure a means of 
quici y increasing salaries—that 
‘ou will be doing yourself a big 
injustice if you fail to write 
Tear off the 


coupon now, before 
turn the page, or merely 4 Tulloss 


European music teachers, when 
training their pupils for the piano, 
invariably give special gymnastic 
finger exercises. This is because un- 
trained fingers are never skilful fin- 
gers. The best results simply can- 
not be obtained—the fingers simply 
cannot be used correctly and swift- 
ly—unless the student develops and 
strengthens the proper muscles. 

Trained fingers are even more essen- 
tial to expert typewriting. The 
reason that so few people can write 
more than 30 to 40 words a minute 
is because their fingers are not flex- 
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Property, 
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—Anna S. Cubbi- 
son, 109 Hoerner 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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cates Write today for our new 171-page book 
| on *"The Power of Law Training." It carries} 


vital and inspiring message to every ambitious 
man, Find out about the opportunities that await] 
the law trained man. Find out how you can learn 
from masters of the law rightin your own home. 
No obligations. The book is absolutely, I'R E E. 
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BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinolg 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 
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Getting Ahead 


A New Department of . 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


Selling Homemade Preserves 


S THERE an opportunity for a country 
woman to make money at home putting up 
and selling preserves? I know of some in- 

stances where women have made comfortable 
incomes through this work. 


HERE is always an opportunity to 

"make good" at anything worth- 
while, but where there are a thousand 
women who can put up tasty preserves 
there are few who can sell them at a profit. 
It requires a good deal of business sense. 
The cost of making is easy to ascertain, 
but the cost of selling and methods of 
marketing are more difficult. The goods 
must be introduced to the public largely 
through the stores. To sell them by mail 
until your reputation is assured is difficult 
and costly. 

Allowing that the goods put up are 
high grade, the packages must be attrac- 
tive. The dealer must be assured of a good 
profit, usually not less than twenty per 
cent, and some local advertising or dem- 
onstration to help force the sale is usually 
necessary. You will have either to pay a 
salesman to introduce them or visit the 
dealers yourself; and to convince them 
that they ought to stock your wares calls 
for quite a little selling ability. My ad- 
vice is, to be sure of their quality and the 
attractiveness of their appearance and 
gin in a small way with your local dealer; 
then broaden your efforts as retail sales 
begin to come in. A well-written, inter- 
esting and convincing letter or circular 
mailed to the more prosperous persons in 
the dealer's territory would undoubtedly 


help. 

A reasonable amount of capital, suffi- 
cient to cover expenses and the waiting 
period before your money begins to come 
In, is necessary. 

This, together with persistent and intel- 
ligent work, ought to show results. Don'- 
expect too much success, however, at the 
first trial. 

Try and get a name for your product 
that will be original and inviting. Pack 
each jar so that it can't possibly leak or 
spoil in transit, and see that each individ- 
ual “package” is clean and as attractive 
as you can make it. ; 


What is ** Canvassing"? 


I^ a letter I received the other day from 
a young woman who wishes to take 
up selling as a vocation, she states that 
she doesn't want to do “canvassing.” 
It is rather curious that many persons 
seem to feel there is a difference between 
canvassing and the “orthodox”’ effort to 
make sales. There is actually little differ- 
ence. 

A salesman in any line is a canvasser, 
that is, he or she must methodically call 
daily on a large number of concerns or 
individuals, and a man or a woman who 
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«> an office boy in 

` H. MacDowell 
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her; William E. 
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«eeper. And so 


i: «s plain the indi- 


vidual successes of some of these men I 
can say only that they were given full o 
portunity to do their work as they saw 
and made answerable only for results. The 
men working with them had the same o 
portunities, but it was they who brought 
their faculties into a little fuller play. We 
try to run our business so that everyone, 
from the latest office boy all the way up 
the line, knows the business of the man 
just ahead of him. 


Don't Overlook Your Office Boys 


"THERE is no function of our company 
to which I attach more importance 
than the hiring of office boys. There used 
to be a time when a boy was just a boy; 
to-day he is a potential department head. 
Several years ago I had occasion one 
forenoon to send a note to a superintendent 
in our office building. My own boy was 
away on another errand, and a new mes- 
senger answered the call. The note was 
never delivered. 
“How are boys hired here?" I asked. 
“Oh, we take almost any boy who comes 
SORS I was told. “Some of them are 
employed because their fathers work here." 
his statement set me thinking, and it 
resulted in the development of the system 
by which the hiring of boys has become 
a very painstaking part of our business. 
We have not tried out any of the new 
**ologies" bearing on character analysis. 
Cleanliness, good manners, good physique, 
mental agility, and good habits arg pri- 
mary requise 
“Why do you want to work here?” is a 
uestion we always ask. Ifa boy shows 
that he merely wants to make a little 
money, there is no place for him; if he has 
a vision of working up in the business—in 
short, if he is ambitious—it is a strong 
point in his favor. All boys who enter our 
service are examined by physicians and 
iven opportunities for physical training. 
hose who show an aptitude for office 
work are placed accordingly, while those 
who seem to prefer manual to mental 
labor are steered out into the plants: 
This general system has one drawback. 
The ranks of our office boys and stenog- 
raphers are being continually disrupted by 


the graduation of these employees into 
positions of higher responsibility. “Once 
a bookkeeper always a bookkeeper” is not 
true here. 


Where Our Superintendents Came 
From 


"TWENTY-FIVE years ago a young man 
came to Chicago from a little town in 
Kansas. After looking several days for a 
job, and finding none, he drifted out to the 
stockyards and was put to work as a la- 
borer in the butterine department at $1.75 


a dey 

“T was worked so hard," he said after- 
ward, “that I made up my mind to look 
for another job; but I was too busy during 
the day and too infernally tired at night. 

So the young Kansan stayed on and 
kept the pace. 4s soon as he really got his 
bearings he was setting a new pace, always 
working a little harder, thinking a little 
more quickly, than the man beside him. 
Promotion came, as it is bound to come to 
men of this type: 

To-day John O'Hern, the former Kan- 
sas boy, is general superintendent of all 
our plants. 

Take the case of Pierce, whom I have 
already mentioned. Many years ago he 
came to us, a timekeeper. Fight or ten 
other men were doing the same kind of 
work, and Pierce might have quietly be- 
come one of them and never been heard 
from. But he was not satisfied with being 
merely a timekeeper; he wanted to know 
the why and wherefore of every angle of 
the business with which he came into con- 
tact. While he was in the process of in- 
forming himself he discovered that the pay 
roll had been heavily padded for years— 
that the names of men not in the employ 
of the company were carried on it. Any of 
the other timekeepers might have made 
the same discovery, but they fumbled the 
chance. So Pierce got his first impetus. 
By proving himself the possessor of a di- 
rect, projective mind he was given charge 
of construction work. Later he became 
superintendent of the beef end of the busi- 
ness, and when plans were made for build- 
ing the South American plant it was Pierce 
whom we picked to do the job. 
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Perhaps the most interesting story of 
all is MacDowell’s, for it shows how a 
man can win success by always watching 
for an opening and jumping into it. Mac- 
Dowell came from a little town in central 
Illinois, where he had picked up stenog- 
raphy as a diversion and had shown some 
little ability in making sketches. A friend 
advised him to get into my father’s organi- 
zation, and he was hired as a stenographer. 


A Stenographer Who Made Good 
IE THOSE days my father used to go to 


urope every summer, and each year he 
would have a private telegraph code made 
up for his use by his secretary. This year 
the secretary, who was not feeling par- 
ticularly industrious, turned the job over 
to MacDowell. : 

Instead of getting up an ordinary code 
on a few sheets of paper, MacDowell de- 
signed a little booklet. bound it in seal, 
and printed the code in illuminated letters. 
its next day the secretary handed in the 

ide. 

* You didn't do this," said my father. 
“N-n-o-0, sir,” stammered the secretary. 
“Who did? . . . Send him to me." 
“Young man,"—as MacDowell came 

into the office—" how did 

you happen to get my code 

up in this shape?" 

“I thought it would be 
handier for you, sir." 

“When da you do the 
work?” 

“At home, nights.” 

] 5 H-m-ml Glad to know 

it.” 

A few days later Mac- 

Dowell was given a desk in 

the front office, and not loi 

afterward he was appoin 

to su the secretary. 
MacDowell’s next oppor- 

tunity came when my broth- 

Stored © punida barn. 

wing that t oung 
secretary had some kea 
ing ability, he asked him to 
draw up a rough plan. The 
matter was not of tremen- 
dous importance, but Mac- 

Dowell had the habit of giv- 

ing his best effort to seem- 

ingly unimportant things. 

He went to some architect 

friends, found out the laws 

of stress and strain, and got 
their advice and help about 
the project. The plan Mac- 

Dowell turned in was so 

splendidly executed that he 

was given a chance at more 
construction work around 
the yard. Immediately he 
began attending night school, studying 
higher mathematics and draftsmanship, 


and applying everything he learned to the . 


problems at hand. In these days he was 
working from four-thirty in the morning 
until nearly eleven at night. Finally he 

t so worn out from the strain that my 
ather sent him out West for a vacation. 

But MacDowell belonged to the type of 
men who never overlook opportunity. In 
Arizona he discovered that the butter on 
sale was very inferior, and that butterine 
and oleomargarine were practically un- 
known. He sent on for a cargo of fifty- 
pound pails of these products, and handed 


them out among the merchants. He 
started up a trade, found other open- 
ings, and before he came back to Chicago 
he had sold twelve carloads of packing 
house products. 

On his return he was put in charge of the 
butterine exhibit at the Chica orld's 
Fair. Here he saw some exhibits of Ger- 
man potash. [Investigation showed him 
that our company was in a strategic posi- 
tion to make fertilizers, and he convinced 
my father of the wisdom of venturing in 
the new line. He was put in charge of 
fertilizer manufacturing, and now he is 
president of the Ármour Fertilizer Works, 
one of the most important branches of our 
business. 


Every Employee is an Investment 


ME, every boy, every young man, 
who enters our employ is an invest- 
ment. If he fails to grow, to advance, he 
is a bad investment, and we are the losers. 
If he makes a mistake, instead of criticiz- 
ing him, we try to find out what led him to 
make the mistake, and aid him in avoiding 
its repetition. 
Tf: a man finds fault with a boy without 
explaining the cause to him, I won't fire 


Mr. Armour's Message to 
the Average Man 
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but they never get far. There is 


the boy, I'll fire the man,” one of our de- 
partment heads said the other day. “We 
have not a square inch of space in this or- 
ganization for the man who criticizes a 
subordinate without telling how to do the 
thing better.” 

A boy in the office of this same execu- 
tive was once discharged by the office 
manager for letting his youthful spirits 
bubble over into a breach of discipline. 

“Did you talk with the boy and try to 
find out what prompted his action?” the 
executive died 

“No!” said the manager curtly. "He 
was too fresh.” 


always a premium in business on the man i 
who does his work painstakingly, with ; 
completeness and finality; he is the man ; 
who will be trusted with more and more 
responsibility, up to the limit of his capac- 

ity. The man who informs himself ade- ! 
quately about his firm, its methods, its 
policies and its products, who does his | 
work so well that no one need follow him 
up to patch the ragged edges, is on the 
safest, surest and shortest road to achieve- 
ment.” 
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Armour Men Who Got Ahead—and Why, by J. OGDEN ARMoUR 


© sere ey norem, cuicaco 


In choosing between experi- 
ence without education and edu- 
cation without experience, I se- 
lect the former. This is the rea- 
son we have so few college men 
in our organization. 

All our department managers, 
having come up from the ranks 
themselves, naturally are inter- 
ested in giving other men op- 

rtunities for self-development. 
The other day one of our executives came 
across a middle-aged fellow of unpromis- 
ing lappearance who was checking the 
loading of cars for the butter and egg de- 
partment. : . * 

* How much are you paying this man? 
he inquired of the foreman of this depart- 
ment. 


J. Ogden Armour 


Who writes for this issue of “The American Magazine" an 
article full of stories about men in his employ. He also er. 
tells much that has never been printed before, about his 
wonderful father—the late P. D. Armour, who was one of 
the greatest business men the world ever saw. J. Ogden 
Armour's companies do a business of $500,000,000 a year, 
and Mr. Armour employs 40,000 men. This photograph 
was made a few weeks ago especially for this magazine. 


“He is getting twenty cents an hour." 

“Give him another job. This is the 
first stage in this particular operation that 
requires thinking. Anyone can lug boxes, 
but it takes a little headwork to keep 
tally of them. Put a young man here. 
Change the wages from twenty cents an 
hour to fifty dollars a month, so that the 


fellow who holds the 


. j b ron’ 
think of himself as a M Rr 


’ ay labor- 
Let him feel he is a regular 
monthly paid member of our 
organization—and you have a 
potential executive in the mak- 
ing. 

Whenever men attract your 
attention so that you wish to 
Promote them, seven times out 
f of ten they will grow up to their 
job, even if they were not big enough to 
fill it when they were appointed. 

A man who e developed personality, 
enthusiasm, loyalty and organization 
sense will pick up the necessary informa- 
tion in almost any position in which he is 
placed. 


Once my father needed a man to take 
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charge of an important branch house, and 
he picked one of his clerks. The clerk 
was an ambitious, trustworthy young 
chap, and an indefatigable worker, but 
he knew literally nothing about the branch 
house end of the business. To supplement 
this deficiency, a man who had a practical 
knowledge of beef was sent along with him. 


P. D. Armour Fired This Man 


FTER a few months the trained assist- 
ant grew restless. He felt that he was 
swinging the practical end of the branch 
house affairs and that he wasentitled to the 
glory. So he made the excuse of taking a 
local butcher to Chicago to persuade him 
to buy from us, in order that he himself 
might comeon to the main office. The next 
day he returned to the branch house and 
tendered his resignation. 
"What does this mean?" asked the 
manager. 

“I hed to you about taking that butcher 
to Chicago,” the man stammered; “I 
really went in to ask the Old Man for your 
job. The minute Í explained my mission 
he wheeled around in his chair and yelled, 
‘Take the next train back and hand in your 
resignation, and don't let me ever see you 
again.’ ” 

Just how my father’s faith in putting 
responsibility on young shoulders was 
justified is shock by the fact that the in- 
experienced branch house manager is to- 
day one of the most important officers of 
our organization. 


Good Men Will Push Themselves 
Forward 


O BUSINESS prestidigitation is sharp 

enough to lose a good man in the shuf- 
fle. The law of business works exactly op- 
posite to the law of gravitation; it always 
draws to the top. 

One day a young man came to Mr. 
O’Hern and said he wanted to get some ex- 
perience among our branch plants. O’Hern 
asked him if he wasn’t afraid he would 
lose his identity in the outside crowd and 
have to work a lot longer to get ahead. 

“They can’t lose me!” the young man 
declared. "'I'll come back." 

He is now the superintendent of one of 
our auxiliary plants. 

Beyond the great advantage to a cor- 
poration in having executives trained up 
from its own ranks, there is the tremen- 
dous lift in the working force itself. Noth- 
ing will make more for loyalty and energy 
in an organization than the knowledge 
that employees are being promoted con- 
tinually from the bottom. It gives men 
ambition, it gives them pride; and pride 
and ambition, as my father used to say, 
will keep a man working at top speed when 
money is merely a by-product. 

Many men of average ability are kept 
from greater accomplishment through re- 
luctance to put in a good assistant who 
may show up as more brilliant than they. 
Another common failing among executives 
is a disposition to do relatively minor du- 
ties, because it happens that they can do 
them better than anyone else in their or- 
ganization. It is better for a man to ac- 
cept efficiency ten or fifteen per cent below 
his own in such matters, and save his own 
time and ability for the really big things. 
These are two of the evils which we try 
to avoid here. 


An object lesson along this very line was 
furnished by a machine shop into which 
one of our men happened to go the other 
day. He noticed a boy passing around 
among the workmen with a pail of drink- 
ing water. 

"That's very thoughtful of you,” he re- 
marked to the foreman. 

“Thoughtful?” the foreman smiled. 
“Perhaps. But it’s more than that. The 
men’s time is worth seventy-five cents an 
hour; the boy’s time is worth twelve and a 
half cents an hour. Figure out for your- 
self just about how much it would cost the 
house if every man had to go after drinking 
water two or three times a day.” 


What Business Men Can Learn From 
Theatrical Producers 


"THE capable executive is master of his 
time. He systematizes his minutes. 
Everything it is not absolutely essential 
for him to do he leaves to subordinates. 
It is better for him and better for them. 
In the long run, the most successful man is 
the man who gives the fewest orders. 

Business men might learn from theat- 
rical producers a useful lesson in the de- 
velopment of understudies. Few plays 
are ever put on the boards without an un- 
derstudy for every important part. And 
yet some business organizations, either as 
a whole or in departments, are run on the 
“one-man plan.” When this man drops 
out the whole structure totters. 

We try to run things here so that every 
man knows the duties of the man just 
ahead of him. We encourage men to be 
inquisitive, and we satisfy their curiosity. 
Sometimes, if that man ahead is not look- 
ing sharp, he finds himself shoved out 
automatically by a pushing chap behind 
him. We try to guard against any such 
thing as an automatic foreclosure of op- 
portunity to anyone. 

The right sort of man doesn't have to 
find opportunities; he makes them. He 
may make mistakes, too, but that is all 
part of the venture. “Empty things don't 
slop over," as Henry Ward Beecher once 
remarked. What is more, I have found 
that when a man does make a mistake it 
does not pay to criticize him too severely. 
He will be afraid to assume responsibili- 
ties in another emergency. And responsi- 
bility is the thing that makes men. 

Any man who is master of one thing is a 
success. Given a group of men, each mas- 
ter of one thing, and you have a successful 
organization. Such organizations are sel- 
dom a galaxy of scintillant stars. It is 
team work that counts. In baseball the 
star second baseman who fails to cover 
first when he should, is likely to draw a 
fine; if he makes that negligence a habit, 
he probably will be rite. Champion 
ball clubs—those which share in world 
series purses—are usually made up of fair, 
reliable, strong-hearted players who work 
together like a machine. 

The trouble with many brilliant men is 
that they "won't stay hitched,” as my 
father used to say. We don’t want fellows 
who have to play asolo. We put amanon 
his own responsibility as far as his own job 
is concerned; we encourage him to push on, 
but he must have organization sense and 
loyalty, or even brilliancy may be a handi- 
cap. A business organization should be as 
well coórdinated as a symphony orchestra. 

I shall never forget one lesson in loyalty 


and team work that I learned from my 
father many years ago. It came in the 
form of a letter to my brother and me, and 
although it referred directly to our busi- 
ness, its principles are broad enough to 
apply to any business. This is the letter: 


A Letter from P. D. Armour 


APRIL 1, 1895. 
My DEAR OGDEN AND PHIL: 

Mr. Earling, superintendent of the C. M. & 
St. P. Railway, rode home with me from Carey’s 
funeral yesterday, and in the course of conver- 
sation related a cde incident to illustrate why 
railroads don't succeed better. It struck me 
very forcibly, and I think the meat of it will ap- 
ply to the packing business. 

He said that while he was in Minneapolis last 
week he stepped into a little cigar store near the 


‘depot and bought a couple of cigars. As he was 


lighting one he asked the man whether he was 
doing a good business. He said, yes; he had all 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad trade, and 
that was a very large volume indeed; in fact, it 
was practically all the business he had. 

Then Earling asked him where he bought his 
cigars, and he replied, “In New York.” 

He then asked him how he shipped them, and 
he answered, “Via the Burlington Road.” 

“You get all your patronage from the St. 
Paul, and yet you give all your patronage to the 
Burlington, a road that you have never had a 
bit of trade from." 

“Oh, well," said the cigar man, “I never 
thought anything about that. J have never been 
asked by any of the St. Paul people to ship them 
via their road." 

Mr. Earling said that fundamental principle 
was the same all through the railroad business 
—the men about the road did simply what they 
were told to do and what they thought was their 
duty, but they were not inventive in their heads 
nor tried to help the railroad. They never 
looked so far ahead as to see that by boosting 
the railroad for which they worked they also 
helped themselves. 

Of all the great number of employees who 
supported that tobacco store, not one had ever 
asked the cigar man to send his business over 
the St. Paul Railroad. Of course, they were not 
the commercial men, exactly, of the road, but 
they thought nothing concerned them except 
their special duties and whatever was doled out 
to them. 

Consequently, that was why railroads in a 
great measure fell short of giving the results to 
the stockholders that they might give, and, 
naturally, that meant they did not pay the 
men what they might pay them. 

Now, I think this holds good all through 
Armour & Company to a great extent. 

If every man about Armour & Company 
would pay a little attention to supporting and 
helping the House, it would go a very long way 
toward the success of the House: and no one 
connected with Armour & Company could go 
out of his way and show that he took an in- 
terest in their success but what the House 
would soon find it out. 

It would be a very simple matter for any of 
our boys, on going into a store, if they didn't 
see our goods, to ask why, and if they could not 
find out, it would be easy enough to report it to 
the commercial part of the house. 

Sincerely yours, 


PuiLiP D. ARMOUR 


Successful men show many contrastin 
characteristics—but the one quality whic| 
they never lack is thoroughness. Business 
is full of men who would be at the top if 
they had only learned to think their 
thoughts out to a condusion. They know 
that 2 and 2 make 4, but they never stop 
to think 4 what. å : 

Many of these half-way folks get by, but 
they never get far. There is always a pre- 
mium in business on the man who does his 
work painstakingly,(Continuedon page 128) 


Do You Eat Enough Roughage? 


Your complexion and general health will 
improve if you are careful about this 


By Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D. 


For ten years Dr. Reynolds was health 
commissioner of Chicago. He has 
contributed a number of health arti- 
cles to “The American Magazine” 
which have been notable for their com- 
mon. sense and practical value. 


MPLEXION comes from with- 
in the.body. Everyone with a 
good complexion has a 


oughly unless the intestines are kept in a 
filled-up condition by eating food that 
leaves residue in the intestinal tube after 
digestion has done its part. Concentrated 
food leaves little or no residue. Every 
farmer knows that his live stock, in winter, 
needs to be fed what he calls roughage, 
that is, straw. It fills up the stomach and 
the intestinal tube. The filling up is neces- 
sary for stock; it is equally necessary for 
human beings. 

A brief comment upon some features of 
the digestive process will help elucidate 
the point. Food is the fuel that furnishes 


working body. Everyone who ghe power by which we live. When the 


has prematurely-lost the bloom 
of complexion suffers defect in body func- 
tion. pu complexion means a healthy 
skin, and is not confined to the face alone, 
but applies to the covering of the entire 
body. It means that the skin is normal. 
An olive skin, a black, a yellow, or a red 
may have a good or bad complexion, and 
pallor or whiteness may not be a 
complexion, for complexion is the bloom 
of health. Itis not only attractive or clean 
looking but it indicates that the tissues 
and cavities of the body are clean through- 
out its entirety. It is not confined to 
youth, as it is frequently seen in those ad- 
vanced in years. Good complexions are 
found in all walks of life. Wealth gives no 
guarantee of a good complexion and pov- 
erty does not bar it. Men should have 
complexions, but every woman needs 
a good complexion and every woman wants 
it. There can be no real beauty without it. 

When the complexion is good the scalp 
is normal, the growth of hair is more lux- 
uriant, and it has the luster that gives it 
its charm. It is not so brittle and does not 
so easily break off when it is combed. The 

es also have a sparkle that is engaging. 
When the complexion is good the nails are 
in better condition. They do not split or 
break, nor does the cuticle become rough 
around their edge. Their color is better. 
Cracking of the skin around the fingers or 
toes, as well as canker sores in the mouth, 
is largely attributable to the same cause 
which produces a bad complexion. 

Every person, young or old, is entitled 
to a beautiful skin, and everyone may 
have a good complexion, at least everyone 
can improve it. If those who think a good 
complexion is worth while will read, pon- 
der and adopt as a rule of their lives what 
follows it will be within their grasp. 

To maintain a good complexion through 
life, or to regain a lost complexion, it 1s 
necessary to eliminate all wastes of the 
body promptly. If daily elimination of 
waste Is equal to the production of waste 
in the bod complexion will be the 
rule and bad complexion the exception. 
The reason why all wastes are not promptly 
eliminated is because the right food is not 
eaten. Elimination cannot go on thor- 


stomach receives a meal, its function is to 
grind it up by its powerful contractions 
and by the rubbing of the food between 
its walls, also it liquifies it by the strong 
juices that prepare it for the next step. 

hen the stomach has done its work its 
contents are gradually pressed onward in- 
to the intestine. 

The entire intestine is about five times 
as long as the person is high, that is, from 
twenty-five to thirty feet in length. About 
four fifths of the intestine is from one to 
one and one-half inches in diameter, and is 
called the small intestine. One fifth is 
from one and one-half to two and one-half 
inches in diameter, and is called the large 
intestine or colon. The entire intestinal 
tube is coiled together in the abdomen and 
attached to the back by fibrous bands. It 
is elastic and capable of considerable dis- 
tension. When empty it is comparatively 
quiet, but when filled its muscular coat 
automatically contracts and relaxes. These 
contractions churn the contents and force 
s along, always from above down- 
ward. 


['GESTION takes place largely in the 
intestine. When fully prepared by the 
digestive process, the fluids with their con- 
tents are absorbed from the intestine in its 
entire length and are sent on their journey 
to the tissues and organs. Fluids with a 
waste content are collected from the tis- 
sues, are carried to and sent through the 
intestinal wall and emptied into it, chiefly 
in the colon or large intestine. 

The lining of the alimentary canal and 
the skin are of similar structure; it is the 
inner skin of the body. The outer skin 
permits fluid to pass through it readily 
from within out. The inner skin or intes- 
tinal lining is changed in structure suffi- 
ciently to permit fluids to pass through it 
in either direction. 

The reason for sluggish elimination is 
the eating of food that is too highly con- 
centrated and leaves little or no residue 
in the intestinal tube. The concentrated 
forms in which foods are now produced 
are largely to blame. We should get back 
to natural foods if we would gain -more 
health and good complexion. Such con- 


centrated foods as sugars, starches, fats, 
fruit juices, and all fluid foods, leave little 
or no residue. They are almost wholly ab- 
sorbed from the intestinal tube, and sent 
to the tissues and various organs of the 
body. Other foods with a content, such as 
skins and seeds of fruit, the outer covering 
of grain, such as the bran of wheat and the 
skin of corn, the stringy portions of vege- 
tables as found in the outer layers of cel- - 
ery, Subeconerally all raw vegetables and 
especially raw cabbage, the body of aspar- 
agus, spinach, string beans, oranges, nuts, 
raisins, prunes, the fiber of meats, all leave 
a residue, because they are not soluble or 
digestible, and consequently are not ab- 
sorbed. 


HERE is another reason for eating the 

whole grain of all cereals. The bran con- 
tains a principle called vitamin that is es- 
sential to nutrition. The disease called 
beri-beri, prevalent in the Far East, is 
known to be due to eating over-polished 
rice by those whose diet has a limited 
range. The vitamin in the outer skin or 
bran of the rice has been polished away. 
The miller, with us, grinds out the vita- 
min principle from the wheat and corn. 
It is separated from the flour, and is then 
discarded or fed to the stock. We do not 
suffer from beri-beri because we have food 
in abundance and in great variety, from 
which we make up for the lack of vita- 
mins which are removed from our cereal 
foods. Lack of vitamins in our wheat and 
corn products are suspected of being a 
causative factor in such diseases as pel- 
lagra and scurvy, both of which have skin 
manifestations, and it is a cause of rickets. 
The direct association between the dis- 
turbance of the digestive function and its 
reflection upon the skin is seen in such dis- 
eases as scurvy, pellagra, the eczemas, 
acne and hives. Many articles of diet that 
some eat with impunity produce a rash on 
the skin of others. Among these articles 
of diet may be mentioned oysters, lob- 
sters, clam, shrimps, mussels, sausage, 
veal, nuts, mushrooms, and strawberries. 
There are several drugs that produce a 
rash in some persons, such as cubebs, chlo- 
ral, quinine, turpentine, opium, and the 
iodides. These foods and drugs produce a 
rash on the skin because they disturb and 
in some way unbalance the digestive proc- 
ess. 

Any solid matter that has come from 
the stomach remains in the intestinal tube 
to form the filler or roughage, as straw 
provides it for cattle. It makes bulk and 
stimulates the contractions of the circular 
muscular fibers of the intestine that push 
the contents in their onward course. It 
also holds moisture and prevents clogging 
of the tube. 

When the wastes that are collected from 
the tissues reach the (Continued on page 87) 
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The Pope and the “Lone Crusader” 


E MET in 

San Francis- 

co, a dozen 

of us, early 

, in last Sep- 

tember, to discuss the trag- 
edy of Belgium. More than 
a million children starving 
to death—adolescent boys 
and girls falling before tu- 
berculosis, rickets, and oth- 
er fearful diseases of mind 
and body because the Com- 
mission for Relief could not 
give them enough food— 
was the fact we faced. Its 
horror simply dazed us: it left us aghast. 

* Can it be as bad as that?" broke in 
one member of that little band of Western 
workers His face was white and drawn. 

“As bad as that?" I repeated. “To- 
day, over there, they are separating the 
hungry from the starving. Children of nor- 
mal weight are removed, screaming, from 
the bread lines to make room for the ema- 
ciated. There is so little food, so many 
mouths. 

“In the land of Belgium and northern 
Frarice held by the invaders there are al- 
most ten million human beings. Nearly 
four millions are children. More than a 
third of this population is totally desti- 
tute. 

I explained that the Commission had 
been able, thus-far, to give each of the 
destitute a bowl of soup and a small loaf of 
bread a day, with a bit of bacon or lard to 
each family once a week. On this ration 
they must try to live. 

“Adults seem able to exist on it,” I con- 
tinued. "Growing children need more 
nourishment. That is why they are falling 
by the thousand. E 

“To lessen the horror, Belgium has 
tried to keep her little ones in school. But 
many of them cannot study. They who 
were bright are no longer bright, Their 
brains are starving with their bodies. 
Ravaged, desolated Belgium will reap a 
crop of incapables from her withering 
youth, unless—” 

I could see the eyes of everyone in the 
room searching my face. 

“Here is the children’s only chance,” I 
went on; ‘‘Chairman Hoover persuaded 
your own Doctor Lucas to come over from 
America to work with Belgian scientists. 
They found, finally, that an extra meal of 
a biscuit, made of flour, lard and a little 
sweetening, and a cup of cocoa, with milk 
and sugar, would keep the children almost 
normal. Such a meal will cost us six cents. 

“The Belgians themselves, impover- 
ished as they are, somehow will raise and 
borrow enough to pay half the cost of this 
extra meal. God only knows where the 
other half will come from!” 

“Can’t America do it?" someone asked. 

So I told them of our country's unthink- 
able indifference to the most ghastly trag- 
edy since the Deluge. I told them that 
Americans had practically stopped giving 
to war charities—now that the novelty 
had worn off. Plethoric with peace and 
plenty, our whole offering to the Belgian 
relief work had been only eight million 
dollars—hardly the size of an average war 
order—and this amount had included old 
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We present this remarkable experience 
of an American Protestant, George Barr 
Baker, who felt so strongly about a great 
emergency that he went from California 
to the Vatican for help—and got it. Mr. 
Baker, who is a member of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, tells the story himself 


clothes and other collateral. I mentioned 
the fallacy of regarding the relief work 
as an Ámerican enterprise (save in the 
men who manned it), when French insti- 
tutions and the British Goverment were 
giving nine million dollars a month in the 
ise of a loan to Belgium, and the Eng- 
ish working class, ground beneath the 
Juggernaut of war, were managing to 
raise more than seven millions a year. 
“There was a time," I said, “in the 
early days of our work, when this country 
seemed greatly interested —when all the 
Belgian children were making American 
flags out of scraps of yarn and cotton, col- 
oring them with rude paints and dyes, 
and pinning them to their ragged gar- 
ments. They thought they were wards of 
the United States. To-day that hope is 
gone from them. There are few flags now. 
“All Europe flaunts in our faces the 
fact that we do not represent our country. 
Do you wonder that our one hundred 
workers—mostly American college men— 
feel that they have been deserted? They 
know that if the work to which they are 
giving their lives, their energies, were to 
stop to-morrow, it would go down in his- 
tory as the eccentric effort of a few men 
completely divorced from their country. 
“And meanwhilethe children are starving!” 


R a time there was dead silence in 
the room. I could hear someone breath- 
ing hard. Then a man spoke: 

‘What can be done?" 

I told of a plan that had come to the 
Commission—a plan to reach the child 
hearts of the nation. 

“I believe if we can interest American 
School children," I said, "we may ring 
down the curtain on this tragedy. There 
are more than twenty million children in 
our schools. If they could be made to real- 
ize that a million boys and girls in Bel- 
gium and northern France are slowly 
starving, they would save their pennies 
and get other pennies to go with them, 
that this ghastly thing might end. 

“Let each school, juvenile league, or 
other band of young folk take the respon- 
sibility of providing an extra meal a day 
to one village, or commune, and the bur- 
den would be slight. We have got to get 
another million della a month. If only 
a third of the children of America would 
give a cent every other day, it would be 
enough.” 

“How will you reach the children?” 
asked a man beside me. 

“That is the question,” I said. “In 
an emergency such as this we must appeal 


to someone in a high posi- 
tion who has many avenues 
of publicity—one to whose 
voice the whole civilized 
world will listen with re- 
spect. It must be one who 
has not spoken before and in 
vain, or"—and suddenly an 
inspiration struck me. “I 
know the one man who fits 
the need!" I exclaimed. 

“Who is it?" 

“It is the Pope. I shall 
see him." - 

They smiled incredulous- 
ly; they shook their heads. 
“Too many others have tried and failed," 
they said. * The Pope is in a unique posi- 
tion; he has political and religious con- 
sequences to consider. Undoubtedly he 
is already throwing his entire influence to 
plans of his own Church. You, a non- 
Catholic, might not even be able to get an 
audience with him." 

“I shall see the Pope!” I repeated. 


WITH every mile of my trip back 
across the continent I felt more sure 
of success. Once in New York I hurried 
to the office of Alexander Hemphill, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. He had just re- 
turned from Belgium; he understood the 
situation. 

“You know that I'm crazy,” I said, 
after he had greeted me. 

“Yes,” he laughed, tipping back in his 
chair. "What new manifestation this 
time?” 4 

“Do you think our Belgian children 
might be saved if the Pope could be in- 
duced to commend officially our relief 
work to the world?" I asked. 

“Tt would have an enormous effect," 
replied the banker, after a moment's 
thought. “If something doesn't happen 
soon this great, rich country will be re- 
sponsible for a colossal tragedy." 

‘I’m going to see the Pope," I declared. 
The announcement was getting to be a 
formula with me; it seemed more certain 
every time I said it. 

For a moment Mr. Hemphill looked at 
me sharply, to see if I was quite serious; 
then he began to laugh. Only a moment, 
and the mirth was driven from his eyes b 
a splendid light. His hand shot out. “Pil 
back you to a finish," he announced. 

In the next few days I decided definitely 
to ask for no credentials from the Com- 
mission's friends among the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy, the Government or the Papal 
nobility. I knew this was not the way; it 
had failed too often. A lone hand seemed 
the only one to play. 

On October gth T landed in Rome. A 
friend had cabled ahead toSignor Salvatore 
Cortesi, an Italian gentleman who had 
married an American woman, asking him 
to get in touch with me. The next day 
Signor Cortesi called. Fate waskind. In 
his youth, when Benedict XV was only a 
priest, Signor Cortesi had known him 
well. I described my mission; he became 
enthusiastic, and told me the best method 
to approach the Vatican. 

The next day I asked for an audience 
with Benedict XV. (Continued on page 117) 


(Translation) 
In expressing to Mr. George Barr 
Baker the pleasure We have felt to- 
day in coming to know him per- 
sonally, We extend Our best wishes 
for the success of the charitable en- 


tay peres Mery Recall fama. La gerea Mer ces *7 terprises to which he is devoting 


: 7 imself. 
n n adi cc y= The Vatican, October 31, 1916 
Bu Khu Ca I Fen AIS —Pore Benepict XV 


Photograph by J. R. Schmidt, Cincinnati 


Herman Schneider—Who Denies That a Misfit Necessarily is a Failure 


WHO SAYS: “Every normal person has a right to 
success. You must know at least twenty persons 
whom you would class as failures—defeated men, 
struggling along in a hopeless, hang-dog fashion, 


often haunted by the fear that they will lose the 
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very jobs that give so little and take so much. But 
these men are not failures. Fifty chances to one 
they are merely misfits. They are the victims of 
blind education, slipshod employment, and their own 
inability to analyze themselves.” 


Preventing Men © 
From Becoming Misfits 


The story of a Cincinnati man who has a great idea 
that is saving many from failure 


By Merle Crowell 


Are you a little uncertain alout 
your job? Are you bothered about 
your young son’s start in life? 
If so, read this article. 


IFTEEN years ago Herman 

Schneider, civil engineer, brought 

into the educational market a 

new idea, the vision of engineer- 

ing students working with their 
hands for pay in field and shop. 

On the ticker of the times the New Idea 
quotation was close to zero—the spot 
where Galileo, Roger Bacon, Langley, and 
George Westinghouse had found it in their 
day. So Schneider's foundling knocked in 
vain at many university doors. 

To-day Schneider is dean of the School 
of Engineering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and each year the would-be stu- 
dents he turns away through lack of room 
exceeds the number of graduates from any 
two of the institutions whose attention he 
was soliciting fifteen years ago. 

Schneider's school has shattered certain 
educational traditions. For one thing, it 

uarantees the success of its graduates. 
Whoever heard before of an alma mater 
underwriting the careers of her alumni, 
saying to the world: ‘These men will suc- 
ceed. I defy you to down them!”? Again, 
this school has linked up theory with prac- 
tice. Its textbook pages are translated in 
terms of the grease-grimed machine shops, 
the laboratories, the box cars, the street 
excavations, the railroad repair shops, 
where its students spend two weeks of ev- 
ery four. 

At the end of each fortnight one half of 
Schneider’s students walk out of their 
classrooms and put on overalls and jump- 
ers. Then they get on the job. Their 
alternates, relieved. from shop duty, swarm 
back to the vacant classrooms. Both 
shifts of students in their outside work are 
drawing similar pay, performing similar 
duties, subject to similar discipline as oth- 
er employees in the same shops. 

"There 1s no guesswork about Schneider's 
guarantee. His graduates are proven suc- 
cesses, drawing salaries in their chosen pro- 
fessions when they leave college—with a 
clear trail of transfers and promotions in 
their wake. There is nothing of the mi- 
raculous in the statement that a man will 
be a success when he already 15 one. 

But the work which means most of all 
to Herman Schneider goes even further 
than this. With his university as a human 
laboratory he is showing America how to 
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eliminate human misfits, how to prevent 
modern industry from making failures of 
men who have every right to be successful. 

* Do you mean no man need fail?" I 
asked Schneider, a little incredulously, 
as we sat in his office one afternoon re- 
cently. 

“I mean,” he replied, closing one of his 
nervous hands and lifting it a little from 
the table, " that every normal person has a 
right to success. You must know at least 
twenty persons whom you would class as 
failures—defeated men, struggling along 
in a hopeless, hang-dog fashion, often 
haunted by the fear that they will lose the 
very jobs that give so little and take so 
much. 

“ But these men are not failures. Fifty 
chances to one they are merely misfits; 
they have not found their places. They 
are the victims of blind education, slipshod 
employment, and their own inability to 
analyze themselves." 


T? LISTEN to Herman Schneider is to 
wonder whether he is more the English 
Quaker or the German scientist. The hu- 
man kindliness of his mother's kinsmen 
smiles from his brown eyes; the analytical 
sureness of his father's race tempers every 
statement of his tongue. One would guess 
his forty-hve years only from the dee 
seamed lines of his forehead, etched by the 
nervous collapse that followed the lon 
driving grind of vacationless years in whic 
he was proving and improving his vision 
of coóperative education. 

" Here at the university," the dean went 
on, “if an earnest student with average 
brains is not a success we feel it is largely 
our fault. We have not by a long shot 
mastered the science of eliminating mis- 
fits. Sometimes it takes us many months, 
many shifts of occupation, to determine 
just what work a youth is best fitted to do. 
But when a coóperative student (one who 
alternates in classroom and shop work) re- 
mains with us two years we are able to 

uarantee that he will be a success in the 
job to which we assign him." 

Schneider's system works. I found 
abundant paper proof of this fact in the 
records of the university; but the practical 
affirmation came from the lips of Cincin- 
nati’s manufacturers, contractors, op- 
erators, from the directors of eighty indus- 
tries which are coóperating with Schnei- 
der's school in the problem of making men 
efficient. I talked with more than twent 
of these employers of labor. Their testi- 
mony was enthusiastic and unanimous. 

* [ wish you wouldn't publish anything 
about the cooperative plan," a superin- 
tendent in the “ Big Four" railway offices 


said to me. To my astonished “Why?” 
he returned, ‘‘ We can’t get enough ‘co-op’ 
students as it is. We don’t want other 
folks to hear of a good thing. It might 
kindle too keen a competition for the stu- 
dents’ services. 

_ "Do you know," he went on, brandish- 
ing a blue print, “the best youngster who 
has broken in here in fifteen years rode into 
town in a box car to attend. the engineer- 
ing school. He didn’t even have the fare 
from his Southern farm to Cincinnati.” 

Ten years ago these same employers 
of labor were doubting Thomases on 
Schneider’s plan. To many of them his 
vision of practical education was nothing 
but mirage. “Fine for the student, but it 
would raise hob with us,” was their ver- 
dict. ‘Lhe coöperative course was brought 
to its present level over a rocky road— 
along which the young dean’s experi- 
mental mishaps were magnified by the 
mistakes of his students and the preju- 
dices of tradition. 

Cincinnati firms employ most of the 
five hundred “co-ops,” but a few are sent 
to outside establishments, even as far as 
Dayton, sixty miles away. They are paid 
what anyone else is paid for the same kind 
of work, and their wages increase as they 
qualify for new jobs. 

Instructors at the engineering school 
visit regularly the employment places of 
students, and discuss with foremen the 
faults and efficiencies of every “co-op.” 
Each instructor has his special group, with 
whose shop and school work he keeps ever 
in touch, ready to advise, assist, and tie up 
textbook teachings with shop problems. 

The dean has a compact with employ- 
ers whereby each student is given new and 
more important jobs at regular intervals, 
provid that he makes good at each step. 
‘Co-ops” who falter in work along the 
line they have chosen are shifted about to 
find the work they are best fitted to per- 
form. Sometimes it is discovered that a 
ium has no engineering instinct of any 

rand; he is advised to go elsewhere. The 
five courses—civil, chemical, electrical, 
mechanical and metallurgical engineering 
—are similar for the first two years, so 
that a student may transfer easily from 
one course to another. 


"THE engineering school runs eleven 
months a year, and its engineers are five 
years in the making, not a long time when 
one considers that the university work has 
to be repeated in two-week intervals, so 
that each of the students making up a pair 
may get the same training. There are no 
kid-glove courses. Prospective students 
who do not relish the idea of spending two 
weeks of every four in a greasy grind at 
the bottom layer of the profession are not 
wanted at the university. 

A budding railroad civil engineer is sent 
out with a railroad section gang, where 
the foreman is likely to be the only Ameri- 
can. He has to use as much muscle as 
any of the outlanders and live in a box 
car to boot—for which he gets a track- 
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hand's pay, fifteen cents an hour. After 
he has found out how to tell a frog number 
and absorbed the ad yuabmty of putting a 
jack on the outside of the rail, where it can 
e knocked away quickly at the approach 
of a train, he will learn the relations be- 
tween rails and signals, the handling of a 
work train, and a lot of other common- 
sense information which textbooks don't 
specialize on. Then, some day, after he 
can recite train schedules like the multi- 
plication table, the foreman will p in to 
the home office and leave him in charge of 
a gang of men—his first bow as a boss. 
he second year he starts in with a 
bridge gang at twenty-two and a half 
cents an hour, and he sees great steel spans 
take shape at the word of man. The third 
year, at twenty-five cents an hour, he is 
exploring switch and signal work. Then 
he spends three months in plants where 
bridge material is constructed, and anoth- 
er interval on ferro-concrete work. Eval- 
uation work claims him next, and by the 
time commencement day rolls around he 
has touched, p. actically as well as theoret- 
ically, every facet of railroad civil engineer- 
in 


£g : ) 
Students who plan to enter the engineer- 
ing school in mid-September enroll in the 
summer and are sent at once to the shops. 
Here their spirit and native 
abilities are tried out in hard 
work; some fall by the way- 
side. 
The college has no term 
or final examinations. Dean 
Schneider does not believe 
in encouraging students to 
sit up all night with cold 
towels around their heads 
to * cram" for memory tests. 
Instead, fifty-minute quizzes 
are given every week, and 
the fledging engineers must 
be ready to answer ques- 
tions on any subject that 
has been covered in their 
courses; in other words, to 
have everything they have 
learned stored up ail the time 
in brain cells within paging 
distance. 


HE type of students that 
Tig te drawn to the - 
school by the codperative 
plan, the raw material out 
of which the dean is molding 
his industrial lieutenants, is 
onesof the most inspiring 
facts one encounters at the 
university. A preponderant 

rcentage of Schneider’s 

ys would never have 
passed the portals of the 
usual Engine ERE college. I 
suppose Lindsay is as good 
an example as anyone I : 
could name—Lindsay, the huge, lumber- 
ing young iron molder, with fists like hams 
and back bent by toil, who walked into 
Dean Schneider's office six years ago with 
a package of flaked cereal under his arm. 

“T want to be a metallurgist," he an- 
nounced, dumping the package on the 
dean's desk. From mid-morning until 
noon they debated problems, for Lindsay 
had a mother, two brothers and a sister to 
support. But there was comfort in the 
fact that he was a skilled workman. As 
the sun slid into the zenith they reached a 
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decision, and Lindsay, a determined smile 
laying about his mouth, sat down on the 
kont steps of the engineering building, slit 
open his package ae 
munch it dry. 
The dean found Lindsay a job in which 
he could earn $3.50 a day, and would need 
no alternate in the fortnight of classroom 


cereal and began to 


work. The new student rented a little cot- - 


tage on the hillside, half way between the 
school and the shop, and brought on his 
family. 


IN a few weeks Lindsay was the recog- 
nized leader of his class. His mates hon- 
ored him with offices; they made him 
chairman of the student tribunal which 
handles all student affairs; a millionaire's 
son was also on the tribunal. ... And each 
noon he would take from his locker the lit- 
tle package of cereal, his frugal, nutritive 


lunch, and eat it dry on the university . 


steps. Noone thought it strange; they were 
used to such things in Schneider's school. 

In his fourth year Lindsay took the 
government civil service examination for 
metallurgist, and passed with a high rank. 
He was sent down to Panama to work on 
the Big Ditch. And after he finishes in the 
Canal Zone, he is planning to come back 
and finish his course. 


' My Experiences 


With Human Discards 


H 


A 


tasteful to him. On this account he is usually a 
sort of failure. The world is full of ‘such men— ` 
men who, if they had got into work suited to them, 
might have done splendidly. 


Dean Schneider of Cincinnati sat in my office 
here in New York one day and told about a lot of 
such ‘chaps whom he had helped out of this very 
difficulty. He had helped them to find out the 
kind of work they were adapted to, with the result 
that they are now exceedingly happy and pros- 
perous. 

Next month Dean Schneider will tell the sto- 
ries of several of these men, and he will explain 
how a man can go about it to analyze his own case, 
and perhaps avoid becoming a misfit or a failure. 
THE EDITOR 


There sticks in my mind another story 
the dean told me one afternoon, as he 
paced the floor of his office, glancing now 
and again at the group photographs of 
classes arranged on the plain walls. It was 
the story of Luke Heilman, the Oklahoma 

y. Heilman had written seven years 
ago that he wanted to take an engineering 
course, provided he could get a job which 
would pay his expenses. The letter, full of 
misspelled words, was scrawled with a lead 
pencil on cheap, pink-lined pad paper. It 
was the sort of letter that would land in 


UMAN discard is a man who has not 
found his right place. He has been cast 
aside into a position where his job is dis- 


most waste baskets; but Schneider saw 
something behind the scrawl. He an- 
swered it with words of encouragement. 

“One day early in July,” the dean told 
me, “there stepped into my office a bi 
red-haired, red-faced youth, wearing a soft 
blue shirt open at the neck and rather the 
worse for wear. 

“<T’m Luke Heilman,’ he announced. 

“I told him that I remembered his let- 
ter, and I pointed down into the valley 
from my window. “‘Take this note down 
there,’ Í said, ‘to the shop of the American 
Milling Machine Company, and tell them 


I sent you for a job. Then come back here 
and repo 

***Yes, sir And without another word 
he walked out. 


* An hour later the door opened again. 
‘I got that job,’ said Heilman. ‘Thank 
you. I’m going to work to-morrow.’ 

“Then began one of the most remark- 
able up-hill fights I have ever watched. 
As a machinist's appentis Heilman made 
himself very valuable that summer. In 
the autumn he entered the college and 
shot to the head of his class. He might 
twist words in a letter, but his brain and 
hands worked in extremely straight lines. 
He knew what he wanted, and he lost no 
time or wasted no money in going after it. 

“ Heilman’s university ca- 
reer was a highway of suc- 
cesses. During his course 
he worked up to an impor- 
tant railway position, and 
soon after his graduation a 
great oil company took him 
into its organization. 

“The other day I received 
a letter from Heilman. He 
wrote it from Louisiana, 
where he is constructing a 
costly building for his com- 
pany. A few days later, as I 
picked up a well-known tech- 
nical journal, I noticed that 
one of its leading articles, 
dealing with a complex scien- 
tific subject, was written 
in excellent English by the 
erstwhile Oklahoma boy." 


BOUT three thousand 
applications or inquir- 
ies from prospective stu- 
dents are received at the 
dean's office every year. 
These are ground through a 
mill designed to keep four 
fifths of the inquirers from 
ever getting beyond the 
letter-writing stage. The 
school’s accommodations 
are limited, and Schneider 
knows that a youth unwill- 
ing to struggle to get in will 
never cope with the greater 
struggle to get through. 
Replies to these letters are painted in 
cold, black, greasy strokes. The catalogue 
makes it appear that the course is a long, 
hard grind and the shop work a Ge. 
mill. Applicants who still persist are told 
that in order to qualify they must come to 
Cincinnati and work from July 1st through. . 
the hot summer at the hardest and com- 
monest jobs. It is only the not-to-be- 
dissuaded survivors, those who react to the 
wet blanket as an athlete reacts to his cold 
shower, that are allowed to pass the por- 
tals of opportunity. (Continued on page 92) 


In this story a mighty talented young 
advertising man, drawing $60 a week, 
suddenly learns that life is real and 

filled with joy—if you only have a purpose 


The Unknown Goddess 


By William Almon Wolff 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


MMY PRENTICE sat and 
scowled, as he stared at a certain 
line in the advertising page he had 
just finished. Then fe grinned, 
rubbed out a type marking, substi- 

tuted another, and looked pleased. 

“ That’s it!” he said to himself with con- 
siderable satisfaction. “That'll hit 'em 
right where they live!” 

He looked at his watch, and then at the 
office clock. All about him people were 
hard at work. The click of typewriters 
came from one corner of the big room; 
there was a subdued murmur of talk. 
Men were busy writing or sketching. It 
was about the middle of the afternoon, the 
time when an office begins to speed up to 
get the decks clear by quitting time. Jin: 
my got up, stretching luxuriously, and 
picked up Fis copy. The man at the next 
desk looked up Aly and grinned, infected, 
it seemed, by Jimmy’s utter satisfaction 
with himself and with the world. 

* Good lord—done already?” he asked. 

“I cut out lunch,” Jimmy explained. 
“I’ve been at it pretty steadily. How 
about it? Look all right to you?" i 

The other glanced atthelay-out—a page 
of copy that was to be part of a big nation- 
al campaign for the exploitation of a new 
motor car. His glance was swift, but his 
eyes were eua He nodded. 

“You know how to go after 'em," he 
said. “That will look great, Prentice. 
You've got the touch." 

“I think it'll do," said Jimmy, and passed 
on. He threaded his way among the desks, 
stopping for a word with this man and 
that. He was a good-looking chap; you 
might have seen more than one pair of 
feminine eyes wandering from notebook 
or typewriter to look after him. Traces of 
the summer’s tan still lingered on his 
cheeks, though it was mid-winter; there 
was a swing to his shoulders as he walked; 
there was a sort of recklessness about his 
bearing that was irresistible. 

His destination was the desk of Craye, 
the head of the copy department of the 
agency. And Craye saw him coming, 
watched him, without seeming to do so, 
with frowning eyes. Craye's hair was thin- 
ning, there were deep lines about his 
mouth; he had the intentness, the fixed, 
strained look of the man who works always 
at speed and high pressure. He was, 
to judge by his looks, the sart of man who 
has to work hard for évery achievement; 
about him there was no hint of the devil- 
may-care easiness of Prentice. . 

"Here's that lay-out,” said Prentice, 
placing it on Craye's desk. . 

“Good! You made good time!” said 


Craye, nodding. He fell upon the copy, 
his pencil poised above it, examining it 
fiercely: It looked almost as if he wanted 
to find some flaw, some chance to criticize 
his subordinate’s work. But in the end he 
only initialed the 


1 copy. 
All right!” he said. “That’s the best good 


yet, Prentice! If you can keep up that 
pace we'll get real results out of this cam- 
paign. Now—” 

rentice interrupted what he was about 
to say, coolly. 
“Will it be all right if I beat it now?” 
he said. “I’m catching the five o'clock 
train, and I’ve one or two pars to buy. 
I stayed through at noon to finish this 


page. 

Huh?" said Craye. He pora up. 
“Are you going to be away orrow ? 
Again?” 


. “Tm going up to Mr. Martin's place 
for the week-end," said Prentice gently. 
“He said he'd speak to you about it." 

* Maybe he did—maybe he did," said 
Craye impatiently. “All right—all right, 
Prentice." But then he broke out, sud- 
denly, with a sort of querulous passion. 
"Aren't you ever going to e down, 
Prentice, and get down to real work? 
Good lord—a man who can write cop 
like that—and running off for week-ends 
all the time!” 


E BROUGHT his fist down on the 
brilliant lay-out Prentice had brought 
him. Prentice smiled deprecatingly. 

*' It's rather hard to refuse an invitation 
like that, you know," he said. “I don't 
mean that I wanted to refuse—I expect 
to have a pretty time. But—well— 
one doesn't turn down an invitation from 


the 

Craye looked at him darkly. 

“It isn't my business to talk to you, 
Prentice!" he said. “I suppose I’m wast- 
ing my breath. But how the dickens do 
you expect to get along in your work? I 
was going to put you on that new Allison 
account. Now I'll have to give it to some- 
one else; the copy's got to be rady by 
Monday. The man that gets it won’t have 
any week-end, he’s more likely to stay 
here to-morrow afternoon and put on the 
finishing touches at home, on Sunday! 
And you'll find out, sometime, that the 
chief's glad to have you around to play 
with—but he's handing the big jobs and 
the real money to the men who stick on 
the job! To say nothing of the people on 
the outside who raid this office for adver- 
tising experts and executives. They know 
who writes the copy." 

Prentice shrugged his shoulders. 
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A 
Love Story 


"I'm giving you a straight tip,” said 
Craye impatiently. “You needn't listen 
to me. If the chief wants you relieved 
from duty so that you can go up to his 
place in the country, all right. It's not my 
affair. I’m just trying to give you some 

advice.” j 
“I know it,” said Prentice. “It’s darned 


»» 


white of you, too. But—well 
He let it go at that. 
“TIl be on the job Monday,” he said. 
“The train gets me in at ten o'clock; I'll 
here twenty minutes past." 


HE WENT back to his desk, humming 
under his breath, and smiling a little. 
It took him only a few minutes to put 
m nid things as needed to be locked 
up; before four o'clock he was on his way 
up-town. His bags had been sent over to 
the station from his rooms, where he lived 
with a lawyer, a chap he had known in col- 
lege. He made one or two purchases on 
his way to the station, caught his train 
comfortably, and was reading the evening 
papers in the club car at just about the 
time that Craye and the rest, in the office 
down-town, were closing their desks. 

He didn't read very long. He was pleas- 
antly hungry; the loss of Eis luncheon had 
sharpened his appetite, and he had an ear 
cocked for the first call to the dining-car. 
And he found himself—and was a little 
amused that it should be so—thinking of 
what Craye had had to say. He could ac- 
count for Craye easily enough. Craye 
didn't like the favor that Martin showed 
him, Jimmy Prentice; he thought it was 
bad for office discipline. And it was 
Craye's nature to croak; some chaps were 
like that. Still—was there anything in 
what Craye said? 

Jimmy began to think the thing out 
dis sponse: and in as detached a wa 
as he could achieve. He knew his wor 
was good; trust Craye to let him know if 
it wasn't! And he knew it, anyhow. He 
wasn't vain, or boastful, but he knew. 
And he knew, too, just how easily he did 
it, how seldom he had to call on his reserves 
of energy and ability. Perhaps he couldn't 
do better work; perhaps . . . but he could 
do more. But then, there were things in 
the world, in life, besides work; that was 
what Craye seemed never to take into ac- 
count. 

It wasn't as if he had been an idler, a 
drifter, like some chaps he knew. Barring 
fellows who'd started in with their fathers, 
or with a big pull of some sort, he was do- 
ing better than any of the men who had 
been in his class in college; much better. 
He was getting sixty dollars a week, and 
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“This is Jimmy Prentice, Margaret," she said. '*He's such a conscien- 


tious, hard-working person that he could only get uP for the week-end" 
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The Unknown .Goddess, by WiLLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


that wasn't bad for a chap without en- 
cumbrances of any sort. He lived com- 
fortably; he couldn't run to a car, or any 
great luxury, of course, but he had all he 
wanted. He had a mighty good time. 
Take the Martins, for instance; they were 
always asking him for week-ends. .. . 

He and Dolly Martin were great pals; it 
was Dolly who had asked her father to try 
him in the great Martin-Tupper agency 
after he finished at college. T ere wasn't 
any nonsense about their relations, either; 
they never had been sentimental. Jimmy 
might have fallen in love with a girl who 
had as much money as Dolly, actually and 
in prospect, but he would have fought 

retty hard against doing so. He didn't 
thew that he thought it wrong for a chap 
to marry a girl with a lot more money than 
he had himself; what he did think was that 
it wasn’t likely to work out, for all sorts of 
reasons. 

Jimmy wasn't thinking much about get- 
ting married, anyhow. He was having too 
good a time. It was all right to flirt a bit, 
and dance, and play the game. But as for 
marriage, that could wait. He wasn't sus- 
ceptible; he was rather critical, when it 
came to girls, and a deal spoiled. 
They liked him; no doubt about that. He 
was the sort of man girls do like; he'd 
played football and rowed, in college; he 
was a long way from being a duffer at golf, 
and a rattling good tennis player; he could 
do nearly everything pretty well, and 
some things better than well. He under- 
stood that through the Martins he was 
traveling with a crowd that was rather too 
fast for him, when it came to money. 
But it didn't seem to matter since he did 
understand it. He kept up his end. 

Old Craye was right in a way, of course. 
He'd have to settle down, sometime. He'd 
want to, when he found the sort of girl he 
wanted to marry. But there was time 
enough for all that. 


HE REACHED Cragmoor, the Martins’ 
country place, about ten o'clock. It 
had been drizzling when he left New York, 
and the streets had been slushy and un- 
leasant. But here there was snow two 
eet deep, and it was a sleigh, not a motor, 
that had met him at the station. It was 
cold, but he rejoiced in the frosty air. 
is was worth while, this was the real 
thing. And in the house he found every- 
one gathered around a great fire, and ev- 
eryone was unfeignedly glad to see him, 
and made him know it. He had just a 
word with John Martin, who had come 
from his study to greet him when he heard 
the sleigh bells, and then he was placed in 
the seat of honor, nearest the great fire, 
and in five minutes he had been caught up 
in the current of things, just as if he, like 
the rest, had been at Cragmoor ever since 
New Year's Eve, when the party had as- 
sembled. ... 

He had thought in his first quick look 
around, as he was exchanging greetings, 
that he knew everyone. But it was not 
long before he saw, sitting so far from the 
fire that it was only occasionally, as a | 
flared up, that she was really visible, a gir 
whom he had never seen before. Bill Fos- 
ter was talking to her rather earnestly, but 
she wasn't paying much attention to him, 
Jimmy thought. She was dressed in white 
and ile was leaning forward, her hands 
clasped about her knees, and with a re- 
mote look in her eyes, which, as he made 


out presently, were dark and very large. 
Prentice was interested in her at first, 
just because he didn't know her—and did 
now all the others so well. That was in- 
stinctive, a perfectly natural reaction. 
But after he had had one good look at her, 
as the fire flared up, he was interested just 
because she was, to him atleast, interesting. 
He was a little amused by Bill Foster's 
eagerness to make her talk, or, at least, 
listen while he talked. It was an eagerness 
that was rather conspicuously unrewarded. 
This girl was engaged with her ewn 
thoughts. She turned, a little wearily, from 
time to time, to say a word to Foster. But 
it was easy to see that she did it grudgingly. 


COULD understand Foster's eager- 
ness. This girl was ornamental. The 
utter simplicity of her white dress drew 
your attention to the girl herself, and she 
came through that test extremely well. Her 
hair was very dark; it seemed to Prentice, 
though in the flickering light he couldn't 
be sure, that her skin had the olive tint 
of which he particularly approved. But 
even in the firelight he could admire with- 
out reserve the beautiful modeling of her 
features, the straight nose, the firm 
lips, the delicate lines of cheek and throat. 
And he could see how lovely were her bare 
arms and her ringless hands, and how per- 
fect was the line of her shoulders, risin 
from her white dress. Slim, virginal, 
though she was, the lines of her figure were 
graceful, sweeping curves. He was glad 
that he was going to meet this girl. 

He did meet her, of course, later, when 
the crowd was breaking up. Dolly Mar- 
tin, laughing because the introduction had 
been forgotten before, attended to that. 
She came up to Jimmy, her arm about 
the other girl’s shoulders. 

“This is Jimmy Prentice, Margaret,” 
she said. "He's such a conscientious, 
hard-working person that he could only 
get up for the week-end. I’m counting on 

ou to make him like you so much that 
e'll stay on until we all go back to town." 

Jimmy grinned, and took the hand that 
the girl extended to him. 

“Tve been watching you,” he said. “I 
suppose I've got to be formal, and call 
jas something besides Margaret, though, 

aven't I? At first, anyway?” 

* Don't be stupid, Jimmy," said Dolly. 
‘You’ve heard of Margaret Derwent.” 

That was all—for that evening. pme 
wasn’t at all displeased. He liked the way 
Margaret Derwent had smiled at him. 
And he could see that they were likely to 
have a chance to E acne Bill 
Foster might have been recreant for an 
evening, but everyone knew that Anne 
Grahame was after him, and Bill would be 
well taken care of the next day. And he 
knew this crowd well enough to see that 
its members would pair off; that he and 
this new girl were about the only ones who 
weren’t at least semi-attached. At least 
two couples were openly engaged; the 
others were in various stages. ... Well, it 
was good enough, he thought. He was 
glad, once more, that he had come! Hang 
old Craye and his croaking! 

He tried, after he was in his room, to re- 
member what he had heard about Mar- 
pu Derwent. Her name was vaguely 

amiliar' to him; gradually he pieced out 
his memories. She and Dolly had been 
friends in school, when Dolly was in a 
convent, in France; she had been expected, 
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two or three times, at house parties, and 
had been prevented, at the last moment, 
from turning up. It seemed to him that 
he remembered that she had been livi 
abroad for a long time; that Dolly had 
written enthusiastically from Paris, once, 
of the good times she and Margaret had 
been having together. Anyhow, she was 
home now: the war, probably, Pory 
thought. A lot of expatriates ha 

home since its outbreak, of course. 

He was up early in the morning; it really 
wasn’t much more than light when he went 
out into the biting morning air. He always 
did get up early, even in the city; in the 
country he hated to lie abed. It was much 
too early for breakfast, though he was 
sufficiently at home in that house to have 
gt something had he really wanted it. 

e didn’t though, he was content to get 
out and feel the snow crunching down un- 
der his stout shoes, and to breathe an air 
that had all the sparkle of wine. He was 
dressed for the business of the day—high 
boots, knickerbockers, stout woolen stock- 
ings, mackinaw, woolen cap. He didn’t 
know just what would be afoot, didn’t 
care much. Skiing, perhaps; maybe a 
hike on snowshoes; ice boating. Sport of 
some sort, anyay 

He tramped along through the snow, 
through firs and spruce and hemlock 
weighted down with the new snow that 
had fallen the night before. It had stopped 
snowing not long before. The sun was 
coming out now, and the gray snow clouds 
were flying before a keen wind from the 
northwest. The world of snow was glow- 
ing pink under the early sun. And soon he 
stopped at the edge of a bluff and looked 
out with a gasp of sheer delight at the 
long, ice-bound lake that stretched out for 
ten gleaming miles of frozen beauty before 

im. ly a mile across at its widest 
point, the lake was ringed all about with 
trees; it was like a great mirror now, or 
some vast diamond, rather, catching the 
light, and reflecting it, iridescent, alive 
with beauty. 


HE FLUNG out his arm to it in greeting. 
He had seen this lake at every season 
of the year; in the spring, with the new life 
springing up about it; in summer, when at 

awn a mist hung low above it, shot with a 
thousand shifting tints; in autumn, when 
it flung back the gorgeous coloring of the 
trees it mirrored. But he loved it best 
now, in its silent winter phase; it had a 
certain magnificence. . . . 

He turned at the sound of a light step 

behind him on the crust of snow. Mar- 

aret Derwent was coming toward him, 
fret head thrown back, striding across the 
snow as some pioneer woman might have 
done. The cold had reddened her cheeks; 
she coe with life. She was almost upon 
him before she saw him; then she stopped 
short, and in a moment laughed and came 
on, holding out her hand. 

“I didn’t know anyone else knew 
enough to be up so early,” she said. “And 
you—after your journey? Certainly it 
was P a privilege to sleep late!” 

“T never do,” he said. 

They stood there for some time, talking 
easily, lightly. He pointed out landmarks 
to her, named the peaks that they could 
see, surprised her ignorance of the lore of 
the woods, and turned teacher, until he 
caught himself and laughed at his didacti- 
cism. (Continued on page 69) 
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The ‘Village Orator 


Who finally made one speech that 


people didn’t laugh at 
By Leavitt Ashley Knight 


ILLUSTRATION 


S THE Gulf & Texas express rat- 
tled into Stiltonville station, 
an evaporated little old man 
dropped a lop-sided canvas bag 
beside a baggage truck and 

mopped his sticky face with a ragged yel- 
low handkerchief. Inside a minute there 
pattered up another old man. This one 
waddled nervously as he snapped dust 
motes off his wonderful new frock coat. 
Reaching the baggage truck, he placed 
upon it the rosy tips of his right fingers, in- 
serted a left thumb beneath his left lapel, 
and intoned thus: 

“Dear George! the most momentous 
hour of our lives has come. Forty years 
have passed, years which have silvered 
our hair, years which have touched 
with gold the sentiment of our 
friendship, years which—” 

The evaporated little old man 
emerged from behind his handker- 
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chief and grunted, “Hullo, Jim! Say! 
Have you collected that rent from Bill 
Jenkins yet?” 

“I shall see him this morning,” replied 
the orator; “this moment is too sacred to 
be marred with the pettinesses of life’s 
sordid routine. . . . George, we are part- 
ing to-day for the first time in forty years. 
Only the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, 
knows whether we shall ever meet again—” 

“T’ll meet Bill Jenkins again, if he don't 


come across,” sizzled George.  ''He's 
stringin’ you along awful, fim. Four 
months gone, an' not a cent of rent has he 


paid." 

Dismayed but undeterred, Colonel Jim 
plunged into his speech, while Colonel 
George assaulted a stogy. But what he 
yearned to say was a cold fact or two about 
Colonel Jim's oratory and his rent-collect- 
ing habits. On these two subjects Colonel 
George was well informed, being respon- 
sible for their existence. Forty years be- 
fore, hadn't he set up Jim Habeo. 
valedictorian of the academy, in the life 
insurance business? 

In those days Jim had possessed a 
sonorous mastery of metaphors and the 

knack of wearing a frock on Main 
Street. He spent half of George's 
investment on a spellbinder's rai- 
ment, and thus arrayed charged 
full tilt with a heavy battery of 
metaphors. He haunted prayer 
meetings, where he spoke tremu- 
lously of man's duty to those he 
holds dear, the brief span of mor- 
tal life, and the like. A few promi- 
nent citizens signed up policies, 
and young Jim’s commissions ran 
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high, for a time. So he moved from Wid- 
ow Tuttle’s boarding house to the best 
front room of the hotel. 

Time came, though, when policies 
stopped trickling in. Then Jim’s meta- 
phors attained titanic proportions and 
wildness; in fact, they made a girl on the 
front row, at a Methodist prayer meeting, 

iggle so hard that she couldn’t stop. 

hat giggle sealed the orator’s fate. Over- 
night x, dem the Village Joke, and the 
Village Joke he was destined to remain. 
His life insurance business died. 

At first, Colonel George laughed with 
the town. But one day he overheard Sandy 


MacDurlan, Jr., of the Dry Goods Em- 
porium, remark, “ Wal, Cun l| Gawge ain't 
so smart as "ie reckons. He bet on the 
wrong hoss when he backed that fool Jim." 
Then and there, Colonel George saw red, 
for he was exceedingly sensitive about his 
reputation; and he defied the town by 
making Jim paymaster at the big Larkin 
sawmill, over on Hog Mountain. 
There Jim acquired the kindly habit of 
signing the pay roll for his huskies, and 
sometimes forgetting to do even that. At 
the end of one month this cost Colonel 
George ninety dollars. So he shifted Jim 
to the lumber yard in town, where he could 
keep an eyeon theorator. After some ap- 
palling trial balances, Colonel George 
rushed into the office and discovered that 
his protégé had been selling prime cypress 
tongue-and-groove at N. C. ship-lap 
prices. 
When Jim learned that this had cost his 
rotector exactly fifteen hundred dollars, 
e quavered, “Geor , I'm not fit for this 
job. Iresign. Butif you hear of an open- 
ing that is suited to my special talents, I 
wish you'd say a good word for me.” 
“Jim, you collect my rents.  That'll 
keep you out of mischief," blurted Colonel 


eorge. 

“Pil do my best,” said Jim. And he 
did—on twenty dollars a month, too. 
Back he moved to Widow Tuttle's, for- 
sook his cigars and his superlatives, and 
settled down to wear out his fine clothes. 


When the devastation of his 
apparel became the talk of the 
town, the orator received an 
invitation from the Business 
Men's League to deliver an ad- 
dress at their annual banquet. 
A check for fifty dollars was en- 
cl In a brand-new frock, 
he delivered the speech of his 
life. He spoke on Profits and 
Progress, and he perorated with 
this thunderous toast: “ Gentle- 
men! Here'sto the Honest Dol- 
lar in the Honest Purse!" That 
elicited a whoop from those 
present, most of whom made 
their living by marking fifty- 
cent shirts up to $1.50 and adi: 
ing them at 98 cents at "the 
most terrific sacrifice sale the 
South has ever witnessed." 

Then Jim stalked back to his 
attic room, his eyes ablaze with 
pride, while his audience ad- 
journed to the hotel bar and 
cackled. And in all Stilton- 
ville the orator was the only 
soul who didn’t discover that 
his fifty-dollar fee had come 
from Colonel George. 

, Once a year thereafter this 
invitation came; and thus was 
Jim clothed. His leonine mane 
whitened, his paunch rounded, 
and his metaphors mellowed. 
He collected the Larkin rents 
for nearly forty years, faithful- 
ly but with anguish. Colonel 

rge’s tenants soon discov- 
ered that they could string 
Colonel Jim along, and they 


id it. 
. Spellers, the Larkin lawyer, 
raved over it; but Colonel 
George always silenced himwith 
the remark, ‘‘ Huh, I don’t need 
the money on the dot. And I'll 
get it sooner or later. What if 
the town does think I’m an easy mark? I 
can stand it.” Which was true. Colonel 
George didn't have to worry over his repu- 
tation; his lumber business had grown enor- 
mously, his town acres had trebled in val- 
ue, and he owned the best banks in the 
five surrounding counties. So long as he 
was toddling about, his tenants knew they 
might dodge, but not escape, their bills. 
Time came, though, when overwork 
knocked the old millionaire out. They 
packed him off to bed for four months, 
while Jim went after rents. Then a strange 
thing happened: By a mysterious coinci- 
dence, there swept over Stiltonville a tidal 
wave of poverty, pessimism, and retrench- 
ment. Men eL. had never before failed 
to pay Jim, tearfully showed him empty 
cupboards. Wan widows, famous for 
their neatness, held up tattered stockings 
for his inspection. A worthy deacon even 
averred that he had sold the family Bible, 
to buy corn meal for his seven starving 


abes. 
When Colonel George was well enough 
to take a bird’s-eye view of his neglected 
fortunes before the doctors packed him off 
to a sanitarium for convalescence, and 
found thirty-eight tenants four months in 
arrears, he shrieked at Spellers: “Darn 
that Jim! This is a man’s job—he can’t 
handle it. You collect hereafter, Spellers! 
And get in all these arrearages before I re- 
turn, d’ye hear?” 
The Gulf & Texas express tooted. “By 
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h! I nearly forgot!” yelled Colonel 

as he tossed his canvas bag aboard. 

Tock here, Jim! Spellers is going to col- 

lect rents from now on. see, ou're 

thirty-one hundred dollars behind. " l'ain't 

right! The job's too big.for a man of your 

—er—hum—years. And there's a bunch 
of crooks under my roofs, too—" 


“George! For forty years I've— Why f 


George!”—the orator stared wildly—* 
fear—1 shall have some difficulty in find- 
ing another position—at my age—” 

‘Don’t go after any job! You're wel- 
come to the salary—and double, if you need 
it." Colonel George slapped the shoulder 
of the wonderful new frock coat. “ Draw 
on me! Good-by, Jim! And don’t speech- 
ify too much while I’m away.” 

“You—wish—me—to take alms, sir?” 
the ex-collector stammered. But the 
train creaked away with Colonel George 
waving from the rear platform. 


(COLONEL JIM’S rosy fingers fumbled 
at his watch chain. “I’m sixty-nine 
ears old,” he mumbled—“and out of work. 
| wish—I had the forty dollars that this 
coat cost me. But—I won't take alms. 
Not while the breath of life lingers in 
this—” But just then the station master 
bumped the baggage truck against the 
orator’s immaculate trousers and ruined 
the speech. The old man shuffled off to- 
ward Main Street, blinking at the blazing 
June sidewalk. ] : 

Mr.Spellers set down his matutinal glass 
upon the hotel bar, as he saw Colonel Jim 
shuffle past the open door. 

“Mistuh Hallworthy," the attorney 
sang out, “it becomes ma painful duty to 
info'm you, suh, that yuah habits of ex- 
cessive leniency have cost the cun'l deah, 
very deah, suh!" 

lonel Jim lifted his frightened we 
and said, * Don't you worry, sir! I shall 
collect every dollar of those arrearages be- 
fore Mister Larkin returns.” 

* No, you won't, suh. Didn't seven low- 
down fam'lies over on Hog Mountain de- 
camp last night, bag an' baggage? Bein' 
fo' months behind in their rents, they've 
left the cun’l three hunnerd an’ thutty-six 
dollahs in the hole—thanks to you, suh! I 
hope it'll learn you a good lesson, I do!" 
Having said which, Spellers returned to 
his julep, while Colonel Jim tremblinely 
pana his tile and ran his anguished 
gers through his mop of white hair. 

Some minutes later the orator staggered 
into the Dry Goods Emporium, up-street, 
and back to the office where sat Sandy 
MacDurlan, Jr., proprietor, and president 
of the Business Men's League. 

* Mr. MacDurlan,” Colonel Jim whis- 
pas, “as president of the Business Men's 

ague, would you kindly advance me 
three hundred and thirty-six dollars? I— 
er—have some urgent and unexpected ob- 
ligations. I am always asked to address 
your annual banquet, and I always re- 
ceive fifty dollars. Now, sir, perhaps you 
could arrange to advance me my fees for 
the next seven orations." 

"Say! What's wrong?" Sandy de- 
manded sharply. 'Who's skinned you?” 

*I[—well—I owe Mr. Larkin some 
money,” Colonel Jim murmured brokenly 
“you ll not mention it, will you? But— 
must settle—and soon.” 

“Short in your accounts, eh?” Sandy 
gleamed. “Well, well! I hope 'twill be a 
lesson to you. Good mawnin’.” 


“Mr. MacDurlan! After all these years 
of faithful service as an orator,” Colonel 
Jim gasped, in a panic, “you will advance 
the money—” 

*"Nary a cent!” Sandy snapped, and 
turned away. “If you’re in a mess with 
Cun'l Gawge, mebbe you'll not be asked 
to unreel those fool speeches of yourn any 
more. Y’ see, Cun’l Gawge puts up the 
money for 'em." f 

“What?” Colonel Jim stiffened, as if 
he had been slapped in the cheek. “Do 
you mean, sir, that my orations have al- 
ways depended upon Mr. Larkins’s good 
will—alone?” 


*Suttenly! Who else'd give five cents 
to hear you blat . 
morning, sir!” Colonel Jim 
wheeled and strode out of the store, while 
the clerks giggled softly. 

Back to his room the disillusioned mas- 
ter of metaphors staggered, stricken of 
soul. The widow Tuttle, thinking him ill, 
brought a pitcher of buttermilk. As he 
sipped the cool drink absently, he fished a 
nickel from his frayed purse and handed 
nes What al ?" she cried 

“What all possesses you?” she cried; 
*I ain't chargin' fer the leavin’s o my 


urn 

* Mrs. Tuttle, I'm taking charity from 
nobody any more!” Colonel Jim thun- 
dered. "I've had enough of it! I'm goin 
to pay my ba What’s this buttermil 
worth, ma'amt^ 

ae quat come to a iso d 
said the widow very, very gently, as she 
pocketed the cun an slipped out. 

Colonel Jim proudly bowed as he closed 
his door behind her. Then he sat down 
and figured how he could raise those terri- 
ble three hundred and thirty-six dollars of 
lost Hog Mountain rents. 


IN THE thickish dusk of early pin d 
cluster of prominent citizens lolled 
neath the electric fan on the hotel porch, 


listening to the technic and griefs of one GEO 


Albertus Meggs, who had arrived that 
very afternoon, to proclaim the singular 
merits of his Everlasting Roof Paint. 
Mr. Meggs was committing the two car- 
dinal sins of salesmanship in one breath: 
he was talking technic to the multitude 
and he was knocking his rivals, while ad- 
mitting his own business to be rotten. 
Nevertheless, Stiltonville's prominent cit- 
izens listened courteously, for the drinks 
wee foods . 

* Mine's the best roof paint on earth," 
Meggs dilated. “Trouble is, though, gents, 
most folks around these backwoods want 
something for nothing. They’d like to get 
five dollars’ worth of paint for a dollar, 
they would! I don’t do business on a char- 
cry bens I don’t! It's all wrong, it is! I 
want to earn an honest dollar—and so 
does every other self-respecting man—" 

“Excuse me, sir! But may I speak with 
you a moment?” a voice came through the 
thick wistaria that screened the porch 
from the street. Meggs started to his feet 
and cautiously moved around to the pub- 
lic side of the vine, where he came upon 
Colonel Jim. 

“I chanced to overhear what you said 
about earning an honest dollar, sir,” said 
Colonel Jim. “I, too, am in that very 
frame of mind. I scorn all business that 
is a thin disguise for charity. I have suf- 
fered under it for many years—” _ 
“Shake, sir. It’s rotten, isn’t it?” 


wailed Meggs. ‘“There’s nothing in it, 
is there? 

“It is dust and ashes!” Colonel Jim 
shook his head. “And—er—as I was 
about to say, perhaps you could use an 
experienced orator in making known your 
paint to our community?” 

“I don't get you. Orator? How?” 
Meggs scanned Colonel Jim minutely. 
And the longer he did so, the more re- 
spectful he grew. For he noted that brand- 
new frock coat, the immaculate tile, and 
the rosy, soft hands. 

“Tam the chief public speaker of Stilton 
County,” Colonel Jim explained with hu- 
mility. “For forty years I have talked on 
business affairs—of the larger sort, sir, 
always! If you will inform me about your 
aint, I shall rent the opera house and de- 
ver an oration = ie man of it. e 
me ten per cent e gross sales resulting 
mon my address, sir. Isn't that reason- 
able 

Meggs contemplated the orator with 
amazement which swiftly bubbled up into 
hilarious joy. “I guess it is! Your idea 
grows on me, sir. I see it now. New 
wrinkle, it is! Glorified salesmanship, 
might call it, eh? Dazzles these hill bales. 
Say! I’m going to gamble on it—once, for 
a flier, anyhow. It can’t turn out worse 
than straight selling. Go ahead. Rent 
your opera house, and send the bill to me, 

rer. . . Oh, Hallworthy. Come around 
to-morrow, and I'll give you pointers about 
the paint. Say, come in and have a drink, 
won t you?" 

“Thanks, but I’ve some urgent corre- 
spondence to attend to." Colonel Jim 
bowed and edged off, to his new employ- 
er's astonishment. 

en minutes later, the widow Tuttle 
was opening an ink bottle for Colonel Jim 
and spreading before him a dingy sheet of 

ting paper, whereon he fell to writing 
as follows: ; 


. 


. LARKIN. 

Sir: Mr. Spellers informs me that I am to 
blame for your losing seven tenants over, on 
Hog Mountain as well as $336. This is to no- 
tify you that I shall reimburse you as soon as 
I have sold my first d Aris "e nce 
sive publicity campaign w. am launchi 
in behalf of the famous and wholly meritorious 
Everlasting Roof Paint, Albertus Meggs, pat- 
entee. 


Resp'y, 
Jamms HALLWORTHY. 
P. S. Many of your houses over on Hog 
Mountain need paint. Should you ever decide 
to give them proper attention, I could offer 
you paint at prices which do not mingle busi- 
ness with charity. J.H. 


THE news of Colonel Jim’s new business 
venture broke upon Stiltonville soon 
after the next dawn. 

“That speech’ll be the howlin’est farce 
ever,” predicted Spellers. “Lordy! I 
wisht ol’ Cun’l Gawge was here to take it 
in. It'd cure his nerves, fo’ suah.” 

* We're in for a treat all right," said the 
hotel clerk; ‘unless some fool tells Meggs 
about Jim bein' the Village Joke. Meggs'd 
cancel the engagement, sure." 

“He mustn't know!" declared Spellers. 
“T move we organize a conspiracy of 
silence—” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
And this was why, when Mr. Meggs came 
down to breakfast, the waiter congrat- 
ulated him upon having retained the serv- 
ices of Stiltonville’s (Continued on page 104) 


A Dog Story by a new writer 


The little boy and the dog 
on the cover this month are the 


principal figures in this story 


'The Destiny of Dan VI 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


HE b man slid open the - 
side door of the car. With a rat- 
tle of his chain Dan sprang to his 


feet. A big red Irish setter was 
Dan, of his breed sixth, and most 
his color wavy-bronze, his head 
and noble, his eyes eloquent with 
u -looking appea. of hunting 
to 


unting man. 

ld, pine-laden air deluged the heated 
car and chilled his quivering nose and 
swelled his heaving chest. Beyond the 
baggageman he saw through the open 
door, as on a moving picture screen, sunlit 
fields and sunlit woods whirling past. He 
began to bark at them eagerly, his eyes 
hungry, his tail beating pue the taut 
chain an excited tattoo. The baggageman 
turned with a grin. 

AA e d. ih 
t the word the dog reared straight u 
like a maddened horse. Full-throa 


su 
erect 
that 


a of such air filled all the space 
between the gliding earth and the sky. 
Out there miles on miles of freedom were 
rushing forever out of his life. He began 
to rage, to froth at the mouth. The bag- 
Pferd, old souti” The b 
ard, old scout!” e baggageman 
ehiesignediy the dog sank on his bell 
esignedly the dog sank on his belly, 
his long body throbbing, his nose between 
his paws. A deep sigh puffed a little cloud 
of dust from the slatted floor. 

Three years before he had opened his 
amazed puppy eyes on this man (and 
woman) filed planet. An agreeable place 
of abode he had found it as long as he was 
owned by a man. The Jersey kennels of 

ant had bred him; Devant had 
himself overlooked his first season's train- 
ing. At Devant’s untimely death, Mrs. 
Devant had sold the place, the kennels, 
the mounts. But when, followed by a 
group of purchasing sportsmen, the widow 
came to the kennel where he waited at the 
end of his chain, she had clasped her hands 
together and cried out: 

‘I won't sell this one!” 

Lancaster, bachelor friend of the late 
Devant, spoke up: ` 
es on him." 

im," she liughad, 


* Don’t you suppose J understand him?” 
she demanded. 

Understand him? What did the wom- 
an know of a bird dog’s soul? The most 
intolerable of burdens is kindness where 
no understanding is. To Mrs. Devant 
it never occurred, even remotely, that 
her Riverside Drive apartment was a 
prison. She never dreamed why it was 
that on their afternoon walks the dog, 
straining at his leash, kept his hungry 

es fastened always on the cliffs across 
the Hudson. When they returned, as she 
pulled off her wraps, she would look down 
at him. 

“I know,” she would say; “you are try- 
to tell me you love me!” 
urteously he would wag his tail. Fu- 
tilely, out of upraised, gen y-brave eyes 
he would plead for freedom—from a 
woman who did not know, and could not 
understand. 
Then Lancaster, a frequent caller at the 


ying apartment of Mrs. Devant, had borrowed 


him. That mo Lancaster himself 

had put him abo this train. “The 

trip," Lancaster had said, “will be easier 

if we don’t crate him.” All day he had 

known he was being hurled away. Was 

another grimy wilderness of brick his des- 
a 


tination d the b closed 
the door forever on all he loved in the 
world? 


The train slowed up, stopped. The bag- 
gageman opened the door and dropped to 
the ground. They were in the country, 
and the sun had set. Through the door 
the dog looked across a dusky field to a 
black horizon of forest. Above this forest 
flamed a scarlet glow. Something far in 
its depths call 


him, and he plunged 
against the chain. 


WAS jerked back, choking, the glow 
HEX yonder reflected in his desperate 
eyes. He backed against the wall, took a 
running start, and pl again. The 
breaking of his collar hurled him against a 
trunk on the other side of the car, dazed 
and confused. 

A sharp approaching whistle, an ever- 
loudening roar in that brooding silence 
out there aroused him to a sense of his sur- 
roundings. A telegraph pole that had 
stood black athwart the glow began to 
move backward. The silhouette of the 
baggageman rose in the doorway. The 
dog gathered himself together and leaped. 
He landed on shining rails, in front of a 
blinding headlight; the pilot just m 
him as he sprang out of the way. A north- 


bound p train roared past." From 
the other train two sharp whistles, the 
screeching of brakes and a shout. For a 
moment he stood on the slight embank- 
ment, his ears thrown dehantly back. 
Then he turned, and with great lung-filling 
leaps bounded toward the glow in the west. 
Ie was dark in the woods when he 
stopped and lapped loud and long of icy 
running water. An alarmed owl went 
flopping heavily away under the low- 
proving branches. Underneath this em- 
ied spirit of night galloped the dog, 
filling the woods with barks, leaping high 
into the air, his teeth snapping and click- 
ing like castanets. In the edge of a straw 
field looked down upon by stars he rushed . 
a covey on the roost. One struck against 
a tree and came chirping down. Dan 
leaped upon him. His hunger satisfied, 
he tramped a pile of leaves into a bed, and 
slept. 


AT SUNRISE he chased an early rabbit 
into an impenetrable, frost-in 
brier patch. Herushed another covey, that 
flew away like the wind. He sat down on 
his haunches and with ears erect watched 
the distant, whirling specks scatter into 
the woods. He was helpless in the day- 
light without man and gun. He remem- 
bered a white-tiled little butcher shop on 
upper Broadway, and licked his chops at 
pe 
t midday, a hungry tramp, he ap- 
proached a shout A big shepherd 
dog met him. When the fierce mix-w 
was over, and the shepherd had retreated, 
carried in his shoulder a long deep 
cut. Impelled by the gnawing in his 
stomach, he limped toward a log cabin. 
A troop of black children ran screaming at 
sight of him, and a black man burst out of 
the cabin door with a gun. As he turned 
and bounded away, a shot stung his rump, 
and others hummed around him. He made 
for the woods, a pack of yelping, cowardly 
curs on his trail. *4 
From this time he avoided the habita- 
tions and highways of man, keeping to the 
woods and streams, turning reluctantly 
aside at the smell of a human being. Now 
and then he picked up a stray chicken; 
twice he fought inquisitive hounds; al- 
ways his nose pointed like a compass 
toward the place where the sun set. He 
no longer resembled the dog that had 
raced the canine parade on Riverside 
rive. He was gaunt, torn, caked with 
mud. His proud tail followed the curve 
of his haunches; he carried his head low to 
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Suddenly Dan sprang up. From the sunset came the ringing of 
a bell. Perhaps this bell called the lost boy. Dan sat on his 
haunches, elevated his nose like an aircraft gun, and began to bay 
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the ground; in his eyes gleamed hunger 
and outlawry. Freedom had exacted its 


price. 

Near the close of the third day there 
was borne on the slight wind the smell 
of a-man. Toward it he cautiously slunk, 
in his heart a desperate, gnawing loneli- 
ness. A masterless dog is like a godless 
man: there is no motivation sufficient for 
his struggles and achievements. If the 
dog had been full of meat, if a mate had 
trotted beside him, still he would have 
hungered for the countenance and voice of 
a master. 


GUDDENLY he sank to the ground and 
looked keenly ahead. A young human 
three feet high, bare and frowsy of head, 
stood alone in the woods. His body was 
shaken by dry sobs, as if the tear supply 
had long since been exhausted. Now an 
then he looked fearfully around at the 
darkening shadows. Plainly, he was lost; 
plainly, he needed protection. Therefore 
os big dog advanced with ingratiating 
tal 


The man child shrieked, turned and 
ran, his terrified red face turned over his 
shoulder. He tripped, fell headlon 
scrambled to his feet, picked up a a 
and faced about like a little cave man. 
The dog still advanced, wagging his tail, 
throwing his ears far back, crawling con- 
tritely on his belly, begging in every way 
he could beg to be allo to serve this 
offspring of a man. 

he pantomime won. The boy dropped 
his stick. The dog went to him and gazed 
longingly into the tear-reddened eyes. 
Humbly he licked the chubby hands, then 
the tear-soaked face. The boy smiled 
with a dawn of trust, put his hand test- 
ingly on the shaggy head, then round his 
n dog sank to his haunches, his 
tail stirring the leaves. The boy gave a 
convulsive hug. Dan VI knew his wan- 
derings were over. 

Far the child must have wandered from 
home, and suffered much, for, terror re- 
moved, he curled up in the leaves and fell 
asleep, the dog’s warm body curled up be- 
side. Suddenly Dan sprang up. fron 
the sunset came the ringing of a bell. Per- 
haps this bell called this lost boy. Dan 
sat on his haunches, elevated his nose like 
an aircraft gun, and began to bay. 

For an hour he answered the bell. Then 
there came through the woods the crash 
of running footsteps, and a young man 
burst into view, his clean-shaved face 
drawn and anxious. He stooped, picked 
the boy up, felt his arms and legs, laughed 
out loud. He lifted the boy to a broad 
shoulder and started for the bell. 

* Come along," he said to the dog. 

The bell was still ringing when th 
came in sight of a big house set on a high 
hill, with oak trees in the yard and barns 
behind. The man shouted; the bell 
ceased; a slender young woman came run- 
ning toward them, followed by a fat old 
black woman who waddled as she ran. 
The young woman snatched the boy from 
the man's shoulder, and Dan knew from 
the crooning noises she made that she was 
his mother. Not until they were within a 
spacious fire-ruddied room did she notice 
the dog. She set the boy wonderingly 


“Where did he come from?” she asped. 
man laughed. “From Mars, I 
guess. He guided me to Tommy." 


*Oh—you beauty! You wonder!" 
She stooped suddenly and caught the big 
head between her hands. Her eyes were 
bright and soft. “You noble, noble dog!" 

an drew back. Why all this feminine 
fuss? Self-consciously he dropped his tail, 
imploringly he looked up at the man. The 
man understood. He poked the dog with 
his foot, and Dan started back with a 
mock snarl. Embarrassment vanished, 
equilibrium was established, they were 
pass at once on that footing of good-fel- 
lowship so necessary in the highest rela- 
tions of man and man, and man and dog. 
i “Sob stuff,” laughed the man, “rattles 
im. 

“Do you think we can keep him, Steve?” 
the woman pleaded. 

* Of course." : 
io But suppose his owners come after 


him 

“I tell you, Marian, he drop from 
Mars. I know every bird dog Us miles 
around. There's no such breed in this 
country. One minute." 

He crossed the floor to a closet. When 
he turned he held in his hand a gun. 

At the sight, the dog leaped up into the 
man's laughing face. He ran round and 
round the room, his eyes brilliant, his nose 
quivering. The man put the gun away. 

“To-morrow,” he said significantly. 


"THEY named him Frank. In a week 
his old life was a memory, a disturbed 
memory, though, such as sometimes lin- 
gers after a grotesque dream. He had 
awakened, as it were, into a new world, a 
new and glorious life. From the porn of 
the old homestead—it sat on a hill that 
commanded an extensive view—he saw in 
maplike demarcations fields and woods 
and bottoms, like those that had rushed 
past in the dream, lying still and silent be- 
neath him in sunlit reality. 

They took long hunts through this fair 
country, he and Steve Earle. They re- 
turned at dusk, Earle with bulging game 
pockets, gun stuck under his arm, the d 
trotting silently at his heels. They leamed 
to know each other intimately, to respect 
each other’s ability. 

“One in a million, that dog!" was Earle's 
verdict. 

A sense of power, of superabundant life, 
of fulfilment tingled in his nerves and bones 
during these hunts. What joy came with 
the knowledge that his nose was growing 
keener, his judgment more profound! 
What added joy that his master knew— 
his master, stern and unrelenting when he 
was careless, generous with praise when he 
did well. 

He developed fine scorn for visiting 
huntsmen who missed frequent shots. How 
his master towered above them! How well 
he knew the crack of his master'sgun. How 
well he knew there was a bird to retrieve 
when it spoke. He welcomed competition 
with the best of them. His nose, like his 
master's gun, was peerless in the field. 

But hunting did not fill his life—there 
were idle days when he sauntered about 
at will. There was his sunny spot near the 
big rock chimney on the southern side of 
the house. There was his box underneath 
the back porch, filled always with clean 
straw, into which he could crawl on bleak 
days and listen to the rain spouting from 
the gutters and to the wind mourning 
around the corners. 

Every shrub in the yard, every ancient 


oak, the wide-halled barn, the cribs filled 
with corn, the woodshed boarded up on 
the west, the blacksmith shop where Earle 
repaired the tools, all took on the intimate 
kindliness of home. He grew to be a priv- 
ileged character with the very animals on 
the place. He took his privileges as his 
due, even treating with amused conde- 
scension the fat black woman in the kitch- 
en, who fussed and spluttered like her fry- 
ing pans when he entered, but who never 
drove him out. 

No living creature, however, not even a 
well-used bird dog, knows perfect peace. 
With the close of the hunting season, 
Tommy Earle, whom he had found in the 
woods, took him boisterously in hand. It 
was a season when a hard-worked bird d 
stretches himself out to the lazy warm 
of the sun, and pads with flesh his uncom- 
fortably lean, hard muscles. 

The persecution began a little timidly, 
for even Tommy could not be insensible to 
the latent power of those muscles and 
fangs. But when no punishment followed, 
it increased until there was no rest in the 
yard for the dog. He had never been ac- 
customed to children. It galled him to be 
straddled as if he were a hobby horse; it 
reflected on his dignity to be yanked about 
by the ears and turned round by the tail. 

e realized that viciousness played no 
part in the annoyances, the demand was 
simply that he metamorphose himself into 
a boon companion. This he steadfastly re- 
fused to do. 

Many times—his nose was on a level 
with Tommy’s frowsy head—he looked 
sternly, even menacingly, into those irre- 
sponsibly bright blue eyes, but with no ef- 
fect whatever. There were other times 
when the red Irish flared up, and he sprang 
back, strongly tempted to snap and snap 
hard. But always he reflected that master 
and mistress set a high valuation on the 
little biped. And F rank would have been 
a gentlemen if he hadn’t been a dog. 

Self-control embitters a Small spirit—it 
ennobles a large one. His forbearance was 
not without its reward. He found himself, 
partly through the virtue of gecessity, 
growing indulgent. On that lonely farm 
what outlet did the child have for his play- 
mania? The dog remembered that in a 
former kennel life a puppy had incessantly 
chewed his ears. Perhaps he had been 
that way himself—all young animals are. 
And what was this creature, in spite of the 
fact that he ran upright instead of on all 
fours, and wore small overalls made for 
him by his mother, what was he but an 
active young animal? 


"THEN instinct told him that on occasion 
Tommy would be loyal to the death. 
This was evidenced by the fact that Tom- 
my once savagely fought a visiting boy who 
threw a stone into his box. Again, when 
enticed by the wanderlust of spring, he was 
gone three days, it was Tommy who, like 
the prodigal’s father, spied him from afar 
and came running down the lane to wel- 
come him eagerly home. 

“No Wonder he ran off,” said Earle. 
“You worry him to death!” 

Tommy looked up, past the belt, along 
the soft shirt, to the face bent down upon 
him like a disapproving providence. When 
he turned his eyes on the dog, there was 
wonderment in them as if perhaps the 
truth were dawning. Certainly for days 
he followed the dog (Continued on page 98) 


A Good Apple 


Another adventure in the series called *Great Possessions" 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


*] am made immortal by p 
0 
prehending = 


HAVE just had one of the pleasant 

experiences of life. From time to 

time, these brisk winter days, I like 

to walk across the fields to Horace’s 

farm. I take a new way each time 
and make nothing of the snow in the fields 
or the drifts along the fences. . . . 

* Why," asks Harriet, “do you insist on 
struggling through the snow when there's 
ag beaten road around?" 

‘Harriet,” I said, “why should anyone 
take a beaten road when there are new 
and adventurous ways to travel?" 

When I cross the fields I never know 
at what moment I may come upon some 
strange or surprising experience, what new 
sights I may see, what new sounds I may 
hear, and I have the further great advan- 
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tage of appearing unexpectedly at Hor- 
ace's farm. Sometimes I enter by the 
cow lane, sometimes by way of the old 
road through the -lot, or I appear 
casually, like a gust of wind around the 
corner of the barn, or I let Horace dis- 
cover me leaning with folded arms upon 
his cattle fence. 1 have come to love doing 
this, for unexpectedness in visitors, as in 
religion and politics, is disturbing to Hor- 
ace and, as sand-grits in oysters produce 
pearls, my unexpected appearances have 
more than once astonished new thoughts 
in Horace, or yielded pearly bits of native 
humor. 

Ever since I have known him, Horace 
has been rather high-and-mighty with 
me; but I know he enjoys my visits, for I 
give him always, I think, a pleasantl re- 
newed sense of his own superiority. en 
he sees me his eye lights up with the com- 
fortable knowledge that A^ can plow so 
much better than I can, that his corn 


grows taller than mine and his hens lay 
more . He is a wonderfully practicál 
man, is Horace: hard-headed, they call it 
here. And he never feels so superior, I 
think, as when he finds me sometimes of a 
Sunday or an evening walking across the 
fields where my land joins his, or sitting 
on a stone fence, or lying on my back in 
the pasture under a certain friendly thorn- 
apple tree. This he finds it difficult to un- 
derstand, and thinks it highly undisci- 
plined, impractical, no doubt reprehensible. 
One incident of the sort I shall never 
forget. It was on a June day only a year 
or so after I came here, and before Horace 
knew me as well as he does now. I had 
climbed the hill to look off across his own 
high-field pasture, where the white dai- 
sies, the purple fleabane and the butter- 
cups made a wild tangle of beauty Mem 
the tall herd's grass. Light airs move 
billowing across the |field, bobolinks and 
meadow larks were singing, and all about 


Jasna "ha Nm ty, 


To look for a moment across 
the beautiful wintry earth 
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were the old fences, each with its wild 
hedgerow of choke cherry, young elms and 
black raspberry bushes, and beyond, across 
miles and miles of sunny green country- 
side, the mysterious blue of the ever-chang- 
ing hills. Ít was a spot I loved then: and 
have loved more deeply every year since. 

Horace found me sitting on the stone 
fence which there divides our possessions; 
I think he had been observing me with 
amusement for some time before I saw 
him, for when I looked around his face 
wore a comfortably superior, half disdain- 
ful smile. 

“David,” said he, “what ye doin’ here?" 

“Harvesting my crops," I said. 

He looked at me sharply to see if I was 
joking, but I was perfectly sober. 

“‘Harvestin’ yer crops?" 

“Yes,” I said, the fancy growing sud- 


denly upon me, “and just now I've been, 


taking a crop from the field you think you 


I waved my hand to indicate this high- 
field pasture. 

“Don’t I own it?” . 

“No, Horace, I'm sorry to say, not all 
of it. To be frank with you, since I came 
here, I've quietly acquired an undivided 
interest in that and. I may as well tell 

ou first as last. I'm like you, Horace, 
"m reaching out in all directions." 

I spoke in as serious a voice as I could 
command: the tone I use when I sell po- 
tatoes. Horace's smile wholly disappeared. 
A city feller like me was capable of any- 
thin 

* How's that?” he exclaimed sharply. 
“What do you mean? That field came 
down to me from my grandfather Jamie- 
son. 

I continued to look at Horace with great 
calmness and gravity. 

“Judging from what I now know of your 
title, Horace,” said J, “neither your grand- 
father Jamieson nor your father ever owned 
all of that field. And I’ve now acquired 
that part of it, in fee simple, that neither 
they nor you ever really had.” 

At this Horace began to look seriously 
worried. The idea that anyone could get 
away from him anything that he possessed, 
especially without his knowledge, was ter- 
rible to him. 

* What do you mean, Mr. Grayson?" 

He had been calling me “ David," but 
he now returned sharply to “Mister.” In 
our country when we “Mister” a friend 
something serious is about to happen. It's 
the signal for general mobilization. 

I continued to look Horace rather coldly 
and severely in the eye. 

“Yes,” said I, “I’ve acquired a share in 


that field which I shall not soon surrender." 

An unmistakable dogged look came into 
Horace's face, the look inherited from gen- 
erations of land-owning, home-defending, 
fighting ancestors. Horace is New Eng- 
land of New England. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have already had two 
or three crops from that field." 

“Huh!” said Horace, "I've cut the 
grass and I've cut the rowen every year 
since you bin here. What's more, I've got 
the money fer it in the bank." 

He tapped his fingers on the top of the 
wall. 

“ Nevertheless, Horace," said I, “I’ve 
got my crops, also, from that field, and a 
steady income, too." 

“What crops?" 

“Well, I've just now been gathering in 
one of them. What do you think of the 
value of the fleabane, and the daisies and 
the yellow five-finger in that field?” 

“Huh!” said Horace. 

“Well, I've just been cropping them. 
And have you observed the wind in the 
grass—and those shadows along the south- 
ern wall? Aren't they valuable?” 

“Huh!” said Horace. 

“Ive rarely seen anything more beauti- 
ful," I said, "than this field and the view 
across it—I’m taking that crop now, and 
later I shall gather in the rowen of golden- 
rod and aster, and the red and yellow of 
the maple trees—and store it all away in 
my bank—to live on next winter." 


T WAS some time before either of us 

spoke again, but I could see from the cor- 
ner of my eye that mighty things were go- 
ing on inside of Horace; and suddenly he 
broke out into a big laugh and clapped his 
knee with his hand in a way he has. 

“Ts that all!” said Horace. 

I chink it only confirmed him in the light 
esteem in which he held me. Though I 
showed him unmeasured wealth in his own 
fields, ungathered crops of new enjoyment, 
he was unwilling to take them, but was con- 
tent with hay. It is a strange thing to me, 
and a sad one, how many of our Tamers 
(and be it said in a whisper, other people 
too) own their lands without ever really 
possessing them: and let the most pre- 
cious crops of the good earth go to waste. 

After that, for a long time, Horace loved 
to joke me about my crops and his. A joke 
with Horace is a durable possession. 

*S'pose you think that's your field,” 
he'd say. 

“The best part of it," Pd return, “but 
you can have all I've taken, and there'll 
still be enough for both of us." 

** You're a queer one!" he'd say, and 


then add sometimes, dryly, “but there's 
one crop ye don't git, David," and he'd 
tap his pocket where he carries his fat, 
worn, leather pocketbook. “And as fer 
feelin's, it can't be beat." 

So many people have the curious idea 
that the only thing the world desires 
enough to pay its hard money for is that 
which can be seen or eaten or worn. But 
there never was a greater mistake. While 
men will haggle to the penny over the price 
of hay, or fight for a cent more to the 
bushel of oats, they will turn out their very 
pockets for strange intangible joys, hopes, 
thoughts, or for a moment of peace in a 
feverish world—the unknown great pos- 
sessions. 

So it was that one day, some months 
afterward, when we had been thus banter- 
ing each other with great good humor, I 
said to him: 

“Horace, how much did you get for your 
hay this year?” 

‘Off that one little piece,” he replied, “I 
figger, fifty-two dollars." 

“Well, Horace,” said I, “I have beaten 
you. I got more out of it this year than 
you did.” 

“Oh, I know what you mean—” 

“No, Horace, you don’t. This time I 
mon just what you do: money, cash, dol- 

rs 


“How’s that, now?” 

“Well, I wrote a little piece about your 
field, and the wind in the grass, and the 
hedges along the fences, and the weeds 
among the timothy, and the fragrance of 
it all in June and sold it last week—" I 
leaned over toward Horace and whispered 
behind my hand—in just the way he tells 
me the price he gets for his pigs. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

Horace had long known that I was “a 
kind of literary feller,” but his face was 
now a study in astonishment. 

LII p 


Horace scratched his head, as he is ac- 
customed to do when puzzled, with one 
finger just under the rim of his hat. 

“Well, I vum!" said he. 

Here I have been wandering all around 
Horace's barn—in the snow—getting at the 
story I really started to tell, which proba- 
bly supports Horace's conviction that I am 
an impractical and unsubstantial person. 
If I had the true business spirit I should 
have gone by the beaten road from my 
house to Horace's, borrowed the singletree 
I went for, and hurried straight home. 
Life is so short when one is after dollars! I 
should not have wallowed through the 
snow, nor stopped at the top of the hill to 
look for a moment (Continued on page 85) 


A Welcome to David Grayson from a Reader 


HUNDREDS are writing us about the happiness that David 
Grayson is bringing them. Here is a letter from Mrs. J. 


T. Miller, of Yoncalla, Oregon: 


“With what pleasure I read of ‘Great Possessions,’ in the 
new AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and how it took hold on my heart! 
—just as years ago I was made alive to many beautiful things 
in nature through reading ‘Adventures in Contentment’ by 


the same author. 


“For so many long years I had lived away out on a West- 
ern farm, happy in my home life, yet blind to many things that 


I now see in such a delightful light, and, like the writer of ‘Great 
Possessions,’ as I grow older I also realize ‘the sadness of a 


beauty that vanishes too soon,’ and long to hold as much as I 


can 


“How often I find that when I have read something like 
his last on * Great Possessions’ I have a feeling of exaltation, as 
though my spirit had been quickened by the spirit of the writer, 


and I realize more fully the meaning of true religion—a looking 


up to God as to a beloved Father, who speaks to us through the 
beautiful things of nature!” 


How I Swam 


Into Fame and Fortune 
| By Annette Kellerman 


WITH PICTURES OF MISS KELLERMAN IN ALCO GRAVURE 


SHOUED on the optimist Land 
atly depress the pessimist to know 
m I, who stand for all that is ath- 

letic, agile in women, for all that is 

muscular, physically enduring; that 
I, who am a high-diver, a long-distance 
swimmer, with a list of unbroken records; 
that I, who used while in training for 
English Channel events to walk twenty- 
five miles a day, a mere constitutional, 
should have been an almost hopeless crip- 
ple in my childhood. But such was the 
case! : 

] was born in Sydney, New South 
Wales, ‘‘umty-um”’ years ago. My father 
was a typical Australian. My mother was 
Alsatian and French. They let me walk 
when I was nothing but a baby, and my 
feet got turned in and my knees bulged 
out from overweight, so that I had to 
wear iron braces to my hips. I was very 
sensitive about my poor little deformed 
legs, and I was permitted to w.ar long 
dresses to hide them. "Those braces hurt 
me dreadfully, especially the one on my 
left leg, and I used to hide in closets and 
take pod off whenever I could do so. 
Further to discourage in me any hope of 
ultimate recovery, I was told that my 
bones had chalk in them. And I dare say, 
if I had been left to my own devices, I 
would be hobbling about to this day in 
my leather and steel contraptions, instead 
of playing tennis or taking twenty-five 
mile '' constitutionals." 

But one day when I was five years old 
my dad informed me that I was to take 
swimming lessons. Now another paradox 
in my career was the fact that when a little 
child. I was terribly afraid of the water. I 
don't know why. It may have been my 
helplessness, or it may have been the fear 
that I would have to expose my crippled 


pleaded with my dad not to make me 
swim, but he urged that he and the doctor 
had talked the matter over, and had de- 
cided that swimming was the only thing 
that would help me. So I was taken to 
Cavill’s Baths in Sydney and taught to 
swim. The other members of my family 
had learned in four or five lessons, but it 
took me eighteen. And, let me tell you, I 
was taught correctly, which is a great es- 
sential. 

I can't describe the joy I felt as I rea- 
lized that, little by little, strength was 
beginning to creep into my legs, unham- 

red while I was in the water. No one 
bur a cripple could understand it. With 
strength came hope, and hope, reacting, 

ve me more strength, and presently my 
egs began to take on normal shape. 

At the same time I was given exercises 
in calisthenics. I would hold on to a table 
and an attendant would pull my legs back- 
ward, forward, and sideward. It was not 
until I was thirteen years old that my legs 


were practically straight, and for some 
years after that my left leg was still sus- 
ceptible to any unusual strain when I was 
very tired. I was compelled to wear high 
shoes until I was eighteen, and to this I 
attribute the fact of my small ankles, 

All the time the aquatic side of me was 
gaining the ascendency. I had become a 

lar duck in the water. I began by 
doing hundred-yard stunts—sprints, if 
you please—fetching or under-water swim- 
ming, and all that sort of thing. Then I 
went in for the endurance side of it. Be- 
fore long I could swim a mile, then two; 
and after a while I did ten miles near Mel- 
bourne on the Yarra. 

These feats presently began to attract 
attention. The papers took me up, and 
when I'd been sufficiently advertised to 
make me worth while, I was engaged by 
the management of an aquarium out there 
and got five pounds a week, which I 
thought was wonderful. 


I Leave Home to Set Out to Face the 
World 


Now Australia is a very big country, 
but very small in possibilities—the 
kind of possibilities I was looking for. I 
had decided by this time that I could do 
great things in the water, and I realized 
that my best chance was to go to one of 
the big countries, preferably England or 
America, where sporting events yield the 
widest reputation and the most money. 
So Dad and I decided to go to England. 

Mother had never wanted me to be a 
swimmer. But pas se rae that I 
was going to “make ” in a big way. 
We left e other members of the family A 
Australia, promising to send for them 
when we got on well enough. 

But for a long time we could find no one 
in England to take a professional interest 
in me. They didn’t understand us. Pres- 
ently, what little money we were able to 
bring with us gave out. We got into so 
desperate straits that we had to take 
rooms way down in King’s Cross at ten 
shillings and sixpence each for board and 
lodging—five dollars and twenty-five 
cents for both. 

Dad used to put on his fine clothes and 
make the rounds of the managers’ offices 
with me every morning, but he couldn’t 
tell them that we were living in such a 

verty-stricken place, for that would 

ave damned us at once in their eyes. 
There was a comical side to it, too. A 
manager would begin, "I'll drop you a 
line—" and Dad would hastily interpose, 
“No, nol—you see, we may be moving— 
I'll stop around to-morrow or next day." 
Dad was a good actor at that! 

'The managers would listen to us and 
ask what I could do, then shake their 
heads dubiously. They all appeared to be 


“from Missouri.” No one of them wanted 
to turn his stage into a tank—which meant 
money and a heap of inconvenience—“just 
to see a woman make a fish out of herself!” 

That’s the way they put it. 

Nor could I get them to take any stock 
in the records I’d made in Australia. They 
wouldn’t bank on them. So we went the 
rounds, day after day, without any luck! 


A Twenty-five-Mile Swim to Attract 
Attention 


INALLY, just to make the English 

P nd take notice of what I was doing 
and could do, I swam down the Thames 
from Putney Bridge to Blackwall, some- 
thing like twenty-hve miles. It is not a 
hard swim, since the tide carries you along 
so swiftly, but a dirty one, with so man 
nasty little boats and all the rest of it. 
came out with my face black from Thames 
River filth. 

Shortly after this performance, the 
sporting man of “The Daily Mirror" took 
an interest in my enterprise. He examined 
my records, and after some thought de- 
cided to chance it. *'I'll tell you what I'll 
do," said he, in typical London vernacu- 
lar, which I cannot reproduce, but which 
was half sporty, half cockney, “if you'll 
try the English Channel I'll ‘run’ you.” 

Heavens and earth! That meant the 
“great event,” the event that occurs only 
once a year! Dad and J stood there dum- 
founded! 

The sporting editor rattled on, “PUN 
give you eight pounds a week" (I caught 
my breath), “and you'll train under these 
conditions: you go down to Dover, and 
I'll announce from day to day that you're 
to swim from one summer resort to an- 
other. For instance, from Deal to St. 
Margaret's Bay first, and so on and so on. 
We [ tell 'em just what time you're goin' 
to start and what time you're goin' to get 
to the other place. All the people of both 
towns will be on hand to watch the game. 
We'll boom you for all we're worth. Will 
you do it?" 

Would I do it! I summoned what non- 
chalance I could and told him I thought 
the terms were satisfactory. 

“Now look here,” he went on. “I don't 
want g to make a fool of me or my pa- 
per. When you go in for the big event in 
the Channel you may or may not win; but 
I want you to stop in the water a long 
enough time to justify my confidence in 
you. I'll pay you so much for the first 
three hours. If you stay in four hours, I'll 
give you so much more, and I'll increase 
the amount for each additional hour you're 
in the water." 

“The Mirror" paid our fares to Dover, 
which was to be our headquarters, and we 
reached that place with exactly one ha’- 
penny in our pockets. We had no bag- 
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age—which meant we would probably 
Base to pay in advance at any boarding 


house. Things looked black. 

Presently Dad decided to go to the fin- 
est house in town. That was just like him. 
We walked boldly in and demanded—de- 
manded, mind you—to see some rooms. 
Very well! We were shown them. Dad 
asked me in a very dignified manner 
whether I though they would suit. 

“I think so," said I, trying to appear 
none too eager. : 

* How much?" said Dad, turning to the 
landlady. 

“Two guineas each per week." And we 
with only a ha'pénny and nothing coming 
in for seven days! 

At this point Dad did a fine acting 
stunt. He told the landlady that “The 
Daily Mirror" was backing me to swim 
the Channel and what our plans were. 
She listened intently, and was so much im- 

ressed that when Dad thrust his hand 
into his pocket, observing in a very lordly 
way, “Perhaps I had better give you a 
check,” she was quite profuse in her re- 
fusal to take it. 

But we didn’t dare to ask for any loan, 
however small. We even bought no news- 
sale for the whole week. 

uring the six weeks we were in Dover 
I swam an average of seventy-five miles a 
week and some days walked 
no less than twenty-four 
miles, walking being splen- 
did exercise for a swimmer. 
On one occasion I swam 
from Dover to Ramsgate, , 
a distance of twenty-four 
miles, and after I had done 
that I felt that I was more 
or less ready for the Chan- 
nel stunt. 

There were seven of us 
that made the start for the 
Channel swim that night. 
One of these was Burgess, 
who afterward actually did 
swim from England to 
France, in twenty-three and 
‘one-half hours. He was the 
only man who ever did it. 
Wolf, who was a very fast 
swimmer, almost did it. 
On one occasion he got with- 
in a quarter of a mile of 
Calais, and then had to give 
up. And it only took him 
eiu hours to go all that 
distance, which was inar- 
velous. 


A Terrific Swimming 
Contest in the English 
Channel 


E DIDN'T all start 

together in a bunch. 
The swimmers, with their 
little bands of friends and 
backers, and the represent- 
atives of the different papers who were 
* running" them, were more than a mile 
apart in some cases. I started from 
ver, others from St. Margaret’s Bay, 
three miles off, while some started from 
points farther along the coast. The rea- 
son for each having a different point of 
departure from the others was that each 
had studied the coast and the tides and 
had his opinion as to the most advanta- 
geous point of departure. You sometimes 


have to wait for days before you can get a 
good time to start—the right weather and 
tide. The Channel is most treacherous. 
The idea is to catch the tide running 
northerly, avail yourself of this for a cer- 
tain time, and, though carried northeast, 
cut in when farther out in the Channel to 
the return tide, so to speak. You see, 
your course is not a straight, but a zigzag 
one. If it were only a matter of swimming 
twenty-two miles, the distance from Ca- 
lais to Dover, the task would not be so 
difficult, even if the sea were a bit choppy. 
But having to zigzag by reason of the tides, 
the actual swimming distance across the 
Channel is something more than forty 
miles. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning 
when we assembled on the beaches. Chan- 
nel swimmers always start in the middle 
of the night in order to get the hardest 
three or four hours of the work done while 
they feel most fit. Then, when their 
strength and courage begin to wane, day- 
light comes and gives them new hope and 
vigor. The first two hours of a long-dis- 
tance swim are very difficult. It takes one 
that long to settle down to steady work, 
to get one’s pace, to feel confident that one 
is doing the regulation twenty-eight strokes 
to the minute. : 

After the pores of my skin had been 


Annette Kellerman 
Once a Cripple! 


OU would never have guessed it. 
But it is true that as a child she was 
bent and deformed—so that she had to 
wear braces. Yet look at the pictures of 
her on the following pages. 

When you go to the theater—or any- 
where else for that matter—and see a re- 
markable performance you can usually 
bank on it that back of that achievement 
is a wonder story of some human being's 
persistence and determination. 

Part of the fun of running THE 
AMERICAN MagAzINE lies in searching 
out for readers these inside, thrilling 
stories of human achievement. 
THE EDITOR. 


rubbed full of porpoise oil and my goggles 
glued on, I was ready. The men, who 
started from different points along the 
coast, wore no clothes, but I was compelled 
to put on a tiny bathing suit. Small as it 
was, it chafed me. When I finished, my 
flesh under the arms was raw and hurt 
fearfully. 

We were off. I was accompanied by a 
steam tug and a row boat, as was each of 
my rivals. I swam practically between 


the two, the steam vessel keeping some 
three hundred feet off, so that I would not 
be affected by the wash, and the smaller 
craft about half that distance, always 
ready to come to my instant aid, should I 
need it. 

One starts out absolutely alone, so as to 
have everything authentic. No one is 
lowed to give you the slightest assistance. 
If you so much as touch the boat or rest 
your fingers on the tip of an oar poum 

‘declared out.” Every half hour the big 
boat slows down and you swim alongside, 
and they pass you a long-snouted chem- 
ical cup containing hot soup or chocolate, 
which you snatch as they let go of it. Or 
they hand you tiny inch-square sand- 
wiches from the end of a long stick. 


Getting Seasick While Swimming 


Ą MANUFACTURER had supplied me 
with a good deal of chocolate as an 
advertisement, and I used it. But I am a 
*' [iverish" person, and so I'd been out only 
four hours when the chocolate and the 
chop of the water made me very seasick. 
From then on, for the rest of the swim, I 
was seasick every half hour. But I stuck 
it out for six and three-quarters hours. 
You will wonder that I remained in the 
water so long, suffering from seasickness 
and the chafing of my bath- 
ing suit, and cold and weari- 
. peer Bot Dad and I were 
esperately poor—we must 
have money. And I kept 
saying to myself, ‘‘The lon- 
ger you stick, the more you 
t » 


For this attempt at swim- 
ming the Channel I got 
thi unds, about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
And I lost seven pounds of 
flesh during the swim. 

The other contestants 
were in the water longer 
than I was, but not one of 
them got so far, though they 
were all men. The winner, 
so far as endurance was con- 
cerned, was a Yorkshire- 
ma ete was well trained 
and had a good “tummy.” 
And, believe me, a d 
“tummy” is very essential 
for that kind of a contest. 
One must have a good fur- 
nace at work, not only to 
supply one with steam, but 
to protect one's self against 
the extreme cold of that 

orth Sea water. 

On other occasions I have 
tried to swim the Channel. 
Once I stayed in the water 
ten and one-half hours and 
got three quarters of the 
way acros. My record— 
for a woman—still holds. I 
had the endurance but not the brute 
strength that must be coupled with it. 
No woman has this combination. That's 
why Isay none of my sex will ever ac- 
complish that particular stunt. 

After this, I went in for long-distance 
swimming entirely. ‘The Auto,” the big 
sporting paper in Paris, was “running” an 
annual event called “The Swim through 
Paris.” The course, a little over seven miles, 
runs practically (Continued on page 80) 
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Annette Kellerman—Who Tells her Story in This Number 


HERALDED as the most perfectly formed woman 
in the world, Miss Kellerman is kept so busy in 
aquatic stunts on the stage, and motion picture 
stunts everywhere, that she is seldom seen in street 


costume. Here she is—the grown-up likeness of the 
little Australian girl who didn't dare go into the 
water and expose her deformed legs. Grit made her 
the champion woman swimmer of the world. 
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THIS is one of Miss Kellerman’s spectacular feats 
in “A Daughter of the Gods.” Now she is dream- 
ing of a motion picture feature greater than either 
of the two previous productions in which she has 


starred (*Neptune's Daughter" was the other). At 
36 


ANI mote poe * 


Diving 100 Feet Into the Sea $i 


E m 
: 


first movie managers were as loath to back her as 
the swimming world had been earlier. But her pluck 
and confidence won out again. One of her pictures 
made a million dollars for its producers. Now she is 
diving every day at the New York Hippodrome. 


Then, hand in hand, they glided out toward the smooth ice in the center of the lake, and were off 


See “The Unknown Goddess,” a love story, page 21 
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HNJoy the winter. Breathe deeply. Walk fast. Laugh at 
snow flurries and frost nips. Let the cold, clear air quicken 
your pulse and send roses to your cheeks. 


What if your skin does burn when you come indoors? Ivory 
Soap will enable you to wash hands and face without a particle 
of irritation. Its soft, smooth, bubbling lather feels more grate- 
ful than ever at such a time. Its purity, mildness and freedom 


from alkali make it perfectly safe. 


IVORY SOAP... (E4. .. 995% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


LONG before the world hailed her as the “Diving 
Venus "—in this picture the camera man has caught 
her in her title togs— Miss Kellerman went to Eng- 
land with her aquatic ambitions. Professional swim- 
mers up to that time had been persons who wore 


Miss Kellerman—Dressed for a Dip 


gorgeous tights and had a cockney swagger, while 
the ruddy-cheeked antipodean was refined and edu- 
cated. Her battle to gain serious recognition would 
fill a double-deck novel with thrilling adventures. It 
is a wonderful story of courage and determination. 
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Photograph by Strauss, St. Louis 


D. C. Jackling—One of the Younger Giants in the Business World 


JACKLING is the man who taught us how to get 
copper out of ore which nobody thought could be 
handled profitably. This was a tremendous under- 
taking, but he “put it over." The result is a vastly 
38 


increased supply of copper just when the world needs 


it most. Incidentally it has meant a huge fortune 
for Jackling. The story of the difficulties which he 
met and fought through begins on the opposite page. 


Another American Achieves 
the Impossible 


The amazing story of D. C. Jackling, who has almost 
doubled the world's supply of available copper 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


With a portrait of Mr. Jackling in Alco Gravure 


N THE second year of his life he was 
orphaned. At eighteen he was a self- 
supporting farm laborer. At twenty he 
was working his way through college. 
In his thirtieth year he had risen to 

the position of mine superintendent at a 
salary of three thousand dollars a year. 

The orphaned country boy had come 
far, with never a lift on the long road. 
Thousands of men, content with similar 
achievements, have settled down to com- 
fort and safe routine. Dan took a deep 
breath and went on. 


At thirty-five he was vice president and: 


general manager of a struggling mining 
company, predestined, ac- 
cording to the unanimous 
verdict of expert opinion, to 
be a speedy, very complete 
and costly failure. This is 
not ancient history. The 
mine was opened, the com- 
pany organized, only twelve 
years ago. 

At forty he was a million- 
aire. Át hire hve he round- 
ed the Horn in his own steam 
yacht. He is forty-seven to- 
day and a multimillionaire. 
He controls the operation of 
four mines, all less than 
twelve years old, which an- 
nually produce twice as 
much copper as the famous 
mines of Michigan put to- 
gether. He acquired’ an un- 
profitable zinc property four 
years ago, lifted its output 
until the figures approached 
the total zinc production of 
all the mines tin Missouri, 
and made it pay fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in dividends 
during the last two years. 

In the short space of five 
years, between 1905 and 
1910, the obscure mining en- 
gineer grew and expanded, 
like the genie of the magic 
bottle, until his shadow fell 
black and sharp across the 
copper world. He is still 
growing. To-day he figures in gold mines 
in Alaska, iron ore in Minnesota, the larg- 
cst fleet of steamships on the Pacific Coast. 
He is heavily interested in beet-sugar fac- 
tories, rice mills, railroads, trust compan- 
ics. And the swollen stream of copper and 
zinc and rice and shipping and sugar prof- 
its still keeps pouring into his coffers. His 
career scems to have just begun. 


Who is this man, the biggest figure to 
rise out of the mining world since Rhodes 
came out of the Rand? 

I doubt whether you have ever heard 
his name. Even in the Far West that gave 
him his first start, Daniel C. Jackling is 
practically unknown except among his 
technical and business associates. So 
rapid has been his rise, so quietly, with so 
little ostentation has the farmer boy made 
his way to the seats of the mighty, so lack- 
ing in the flaring red-fire of speculation 
was his road, that the public did not lift 
its eyes as he passed, onward and upward. 

It was in Salt Lake City four or five 


Jackling May be a Genius—But He 
Had to Sweat to Earn the Title 


HARLES M. SCHWAB recently told 
AMERICAN MaGazine readers that most 
talk about geniuses is nonsense. He says that 
men who achieve things in business usually 
achieve them by application and self-discipline, | 
so that they get full production from an aver- 
age, normal brain. 
Bear this in mind as you read about Jackling. 
Here is a man who put a tremendous amount 
of ordinary hustle and elbow grease into his 
task. If he hadn’t he never would have arrived. 
Genius is a handsome name frequently given 
to hard-working men after they have finished 


a tough job. 
TUE EDITOR 


years ago that I first heard of Jackling. 

“You don't want to leave Utah without 
seeing Bingham," my mining friend urged. 
“The trip over the Garfield & Bingham 
Railroad alone is worth the time. It's the 
most expensive railroad in the world. Cost 
three hundred thousand dollars a mile and 
is all tunnels and trestles. Jackling built 
it just to haul his ore to his mill. Stay 


over in Bingham for a day. The town isa 
sight. It's six miles long and sixty feet 
wide. Last spring a locomotive fell uh 
the roof of the bank. And don't miss the 
Utah Copper. It's the bi; thing this 
side of the Panama Canal. They're get- 
ting out twenty thousand tons a day. 
Twenty thousand tons! And the stuff 
runs less than two per cent copper! Jack- 
ling's tearing down a mountain, handling 
copper ore with steam shovels, making it 
pay millions, he is." 

** Who's Jackling?” I interrupted. 

The mining man's eyes opened wide. 
* Who's Jackling?” he mocked. “Wake 
up! He’s the most promi- 
nent peak in the Utah land- 
scape. He made the biggest 
copper mine in the world out 
of a mountain of worthless 


hyry. He has added 
alf, a Billion pounds of cheap 
copper to the world's annual 
supply. He's the man who 
gets a pound of copper from 
ore so lean that the ribs 
stick out, for two whole cents 
less than it costs the fellows 
with the high-grade smelting 
ore in Butte and Jerome. 
- That's who Jackling is. You 
run over to Bingham and 
size him up by his work." 

The sight of Bingham 
mountain, towering fifteen 
hundred feet above the level 
of the town in the gulch, 
gave body and substance to 
the mining man's enthusi- 
asm. That mountain is pep- 
pered throughout its mass 
with grains and veinlets of 
copper ore; but the quanti 
of pay stuff per ton of roc 
is so small that nobody 
lieved it could be extracted 
at a profit—until Jackling 
proved it. 

How did he do it? What 
qualities, what methods of 
work, enabled the country 

to outdistance other 
mini men as though they wore shoes of 
lea 
I asked him. His answer flashed back: 
“Work, work, more work. That’s the 
formula. For ten years I averaged fifteen 
hours a day. I've worked steadily, per- 
sistently, ever since I was old enough to 
know what work was." 
I could not help smiling. I had seen 
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men work until body and soul cried for 
mercy, without getting anywhere. I had 
seen men slave day and night, Sundays 
and holidays, only to slip deeper down the 
caving walls of the hole. 

“Wait until you know my definition 
of work.” The steady, piercing eyes in 
the dark shadow of the velvet curtain 
framing the window seemed to have read 
my thoughts. “To repeat mechanically 
the same task, whether it be teaching, 
selling, bookkeeping, or laying bricks, 1s 
not work; that is labor. The work I mean 
is continuous, purposeful, constructive 
effort followed by accomplishment. If 
you leave the engine of your automobile 
running while it stands at the curb, the 
motor burns fuel and oil, goes through all 
the motions, and in time will wear itself 
out; but the car performs no work. Thou- 
sands of men are running the car of their 
life with the throttle wide open, without 
noticing that the wheels are spinning 
deeper and deeper into the sand; thou- 
sands are chugging merrily along roads, 
with a stone wall just around the next 
turn. Effort alone won't do it. It must 
be definite, constructive effort; it must be 
continuous, and it must produce results. 
Whenever I found that my best efforts 
failed to produce the expected results, I 
chose another road and went at it again 
unul I got there." i 

When I asked whether he had planned 
his career in his early youth, he laughed 
heartily. 

“ Do you want to know what my earliest 
ambition was?” he chuckled. “I was 
eighteen at the time, and working as a 
farm hand for fifteen dollars a month and 
found. The teacher in the district school 

ot thirty dollars a month and board. 

That was the biggest salary I had heard 
of; so I determined to become a teacher, 
and went to the normal school at Warrens- 
burg in winter. My horizon was limited 
by the Missouri county in which I was 
brought up. I was a country boy as green 
as a winter apple in June. Why, I never 
saw the inside of a theater until I was 
twenty-one.” 


YET the young farm hand was planning 
and working with a definite purpose in 
mind. He wanted to save his money, pay 
something down on a piece of land and be- 
come a farm owner. Presently the dis- 
trict teacher went to town to work in a 
hardware store for seventy-five dollars a 
month. Immediately young Jackling 
changed his plans. Apparently the town 
offered better opportunities than the 
country school. If he could earn seventy- 
five a month in town, he could save two 
thirds of his wages and in two years ac- 
cumulate enough money to buy the cov- 
eted piece of land. So, when his uncle 
moved to Sedalia, Missouri, the orphaned 
boy went along. 

n Sedalia the boy's uncle built up a 
modest contracting business. Daniel pre- 
sided over a team of spanking mules, 
hauled sand, rock, wood, saved his wages, 
and went to school whenever he had a 
chance. Also he kept his eyes wide open 
and his brain busy. The life of a teamster 
by no means satisfied his restless ambi- 
tion. 

The basement of a school for colored 
children proved to be the turning point 
of his career. Daniel’s uncle was awarded 
the contract for the excavating. When 
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the city engineer was running the lines, 
the youth watched him with growing in- 
terest. 

“What ye doing with that thing?” he 
asked, pointing to what looked like a little 
wheeled telescope on a tripod. 

“That’s the transit,” returned the en- 
gineer, and he explained the purpose of the 
instrument; he even allowed young Jack- 
ling to train it on the target and look 
through it. The boy returned to his team 
deep in thought. On succeeding days he 
came to the engineer with more questions. 
He learned that the engineer’s salary was 
a hundred dollars a month. By the time 
the excavation was finished, a new purpose 
had come into the boy’s life. The narrow 
posable of farming, even on land of 

is own, no longer appealed to him. He 
determined to become a civil engineer, to 
take a course at the Missouri School of 
Mines, the institution that had supplied 
Sedalia with its city engineer. 


HIS was in 1889. Jackling was twenty 
Ta old. His education had come to 
him in intermittent, homeopathic doses. 
Would he be able to qualify for admission to 
college? He would. He burned the mid- 
night candle at both ends, gained admis- 
sion, and threw himself into the work of 
acquiring an engineering education. There 
wasn’t anything to admire about the ver- 
dant youth fresh from the tall corn but 
his energy and ambition; he was six feet 
tall, With dn abundance of bone, skin and 
sinews painfully revealed through the lack 
of adipose tissue; his clothes never could 
keep up with the onn of his elongated 

y. Of course he did not have funds 
enough to join a fraternity, and he never 
found time to compete for athletic laurels; 
but he bucked the line of textbooks and 
lectures with an unflagging energy that 
carried him through the four-years course 
in three years. ] 

During the first long summer vacatien 
he was working on a railroad in the Indian 
Territory when he took note of the fact 
that the division engineer had gray hair 
and a salary of a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a month; he further discovered that 
the engineer in charge of the surveying 
crew had four children and was paid a 
hundred and twenty-five a month. These 
facts supplied food for reflection. So that 
fall he concentrated upon metallurgy— 
the science of extracting metals from their 
ores—and chemistry, abandoning all 
other subjects not related to these special- 
ties. Despite his inexperience, youn 
Jackling had perceived that, compa 
with mining, the civil-engineering field 
was overcrowded and lacking in oppor- 
tunities. 

In 1888 the youngster was driving a 
team of mules; toward the end of 1891 he 
was appointed assistant professor of metal- 
lurgy. He had made his mark. After 

raduation he continued to teach, but not 
or long. The classroom and its rewa 
did not satisfy his ambition; his fingers 
itched for big, constructive work, for the 
practical application of his hard-won the- 
oretical knowledge. So Professor Jacklin 
resigned, went to Kansas City and aske 
for a position in a lead smelter. When he 
found that only a day laborer's job was 
open, he invested the remnants of his 
funds in a ticket to Colorado. Early in 
the spring of 1894 he walked the eighteen 
miles from Divide to Cripple Creek. A 


petes ood stage coach was running 
tween the two points, but the young 
Missourian needed the exercise and the 
three dollars, the sum total of his capital. 

At Cripple Creek, after an incubation 

riod in the shop of a kindly assayer, 
Jackling won his metallurgical spurs. 

wo years later, in 1896, he was given 
a chance to wrestle single-handed with 
the refractory gold ore of the Mercur mine 
in Utah. 

Many a metallurgist had damaged his 
wisdom teeth while chewing on the prob- 
lem presented by this ore. Samples of it 
had been sent to scores of experts in Amer- 
ica and Europe, but none of their sugges- 
tions proved practical. After a thorough 
analysis of the stubborn ore, Jackling an- 
nounced his intention of roasting this ore 
before putting it through the cyanide 
tanks, whereupon the orthodox metallur- 
gists emitted a loud cackle of derision. 

“Why not boil an egg to hatch it?” they 
mocked. ‘‘Why not freeze ice cream with 
live coals? Why not be elected on the 
Republican ticket in Louisiana? You can 
try it, young man, but you won't get very 
far. It can't be done." 

Jackling did it. Working away in his 

boratory, he demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that the thing could be done, 
built a big plant along the lines he devised, 
and extracted the gold from the ore of the 
Mercur deposit at a big profit. Therefore, 
when J. R. DeLamar, the copper refiner 
and owner of the Mercur mine, was offered 
a quarter interest in a low-grade copper 

roperty at Bingham, Utah, in return 
or a specified amount of development 
work, he sent Jackling to examine the 
ground, do the experimental work, and 
report. That was in 1899. Jackling was 
thirty years old. 


BINGHAM was an old camp. Half a doz- 
en mines thereaboüts were shipping 
their limited output directly to the smelter 
forreduction. But the property which Jack- 
ling was sent to investigate shipped noth- 
ing. It was worked out. The veins and 
seams of rich copper ore had been scraped 
clean years ago. Only the shell remained. 
And this shell consisted of country rock— 
porphyry sprinkled and peppered 
throughout its mass with small particles of 
copper ore. The property had been on the 
market for years, but potential buyers 
merely snickered as they passed by. Nor 
did Captain DeLamar have strong faith in 
the property. But forthe great s lative 
copper boom engineered by H. H. Rogers 
and Tom Lawson, a boom that culminated 
in 1899, he might not have risked his 
money even for experimental develop- 
ment work. 

Jackling went to Bingham, drove tun- 
nels, drilled holes, took endless samples of 
the porphyry, and definitely proved the 
existence of nine million tons of rock aver- 
aging two per cent of metallic copper, with 
a probability of at least twenty-five mil- 
lion tons in the two-per-cent zone. In 
other words, he found that a small part of 
the low-grade deposit contained more than 
a billion pounds of copper. 

Having demonstrated this, he acquired 
an ancient, rusty stamp mill, crushed hun- 
dreds of tons of the ore, worked out the ex- 
act cost of mining, hauling, milling and 
smelting, tested the figures by running 
more ore through the stamp mill, went over 
his computations (Continued on page 121) 


CINDERELLA JANE 


Jerry Finds Out the Truth 


About Jane 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


RRY'S awakening 
to Jane as a person- 
ality tobecoped with 
brought with it a 
trail of perplexities. 

He had taken her for granted 
for so long that it was uncomfort- 
able to get readjusted to her. He 
found himself gazing at her, when 
they were together, as at some 
strapger. 

“ Jerry, is anything the matter 
with me?" she asked one evening. 
“No, of course not. Why?” 

“I find you staring at me so 
strangely all the time I’m with 
you. Is there something you want 
to ask me?" 

“Has it ever occurred to you 
that we knew nothing at all about 
each other when we married?" 

“Yes. That was one of the nic- 
est things about us. We took 
each other for what we were at the 
time, and asked no tiresome ques- 
"€ 
"Haven't you any curiosity 
about my past, Jane?" 

“No. lImarned your present; 
im not concerned with anything 
e 


“I’m beginning to be interested 
in your past, ane." 
*No use, Jerry," she retorted; 
“it’s over and done with. I’m not 
even interested in it myself." 
ommuni tirenn is not a 
vice with you, I may say,” rejoined Jerry. 

“That was why you married me, f you 
remember. You spoke of it specially the 
day of the wedding. I warned you then 
that ‘the Man with the Dumb Wife’ had 
a bad time of it, both while she was dumb 
and when she was not!" 

"A reasonable amount of confidence be- 
tween husband and wife is desirable, don't 
you think so?" 

“I can’t say that I do. Who is to decide 
what is a reasonable amount, the con- 
fidant or the confider? No one can be 
trusted to say just enough; I like reserve 
better, myself." 

iB Do you advocate our not talking at 
all? 

“Oh, no; but soul deliveries—they take 
away all the mysteries." 

“I suppose that is why I feel sometimes 
that [ am married to you; but that you live 
in Mars." 

“Poor Jerry! Would youlikea babbling, 
cozy, confiding little wife?” 

“I don't know that I'm quite up to the 
mysteries, Jane." ; 

" Would you like to end our experiment, 
Kop she said Quee 

“ No, of course not. What put such an 
idea into your head?” 


oye 


I'm quite sure that I do not give you 


ANE JUDD, *Cinderella Jane," 

for years an amateur writer and a 

sort of studio mother to a lot of art- 

ists down on Washington Square, in New 
York, marries Jerry Paxton, a portrait 
inter. She married Jerry, not for love, 
but because she was lonely, and because 
she was following the advice of her friend 
and critic, Martin Christiansen, who told 
her she must live more fully before she 
could write good stories. Jerry, on the 
other hand, married Jane primarily be- 


household and. Jane has developed not 
only into a writer but also very much of 
that Jerry is quite 


all you want, in our union. I give you all 
you asked for w we married; but no 
one stands still, new demands grow sub- 
consciously. So it has been with us." 

“You mean I don't give you what you 
want?” he inquired. 

* You want to end it?" 

«€ No.” 

“What then?” 

“If we have the intelligence to realize 
the situation, we must be able to meet it." 

* But how?" 

“I don't know yet. We must both con- 
sider it deeply." 

With this, she closed the interview, and 
he felt as baffled as when he began it. 


HE WENT on with his study of her. 
She filled his mind. In the nurser 

she was a happy, twittering, foolish 
mother, adoring her baby. With him she 
was now a gay, bantering companion, now 
a dweller in Mars, with no apparent con- 
nection with the earth. With Christian- 
sen she was a sexless challenge, calling to 
his mind with hers. Bobs transformed her 
into an affectionate. big sister, interested 
in the doings of all the studio friends. He 
no sooner collected the data of one róle, 
than she assumed another. Yet with all 


those ties she kept an inde- 

ndent aloofness. Jerry 

elt that any day she might 

tie Baby to her back and 
forth, leaving them all Bo 
out a look behind. He de- 
cided that this was the secret of 
her fascination for them. 

The more he thought about 
her, the more he wanted to know 
about those unaccountable morn- 
ings—what she did. He decided 
to strike, in his position as assist- 
ant nurse, to see if that thwarted 
her sufficiently to bring a protest. 
He therefore announced that busi- 
ness would take him out of the 
studio in the early mornings for a 


eek. 

“Too bad to spoil your out- 
ings," he added. , 

*Oh, it won't. I'll arrange 
somehow." 

“Those sacred mornings of yours 
cannot be interfered with, can 
they?" 

‘ No.” 

“Why don’t you invite me to 
walk with you some morning?" 

“You’ve never shown any un- 
controllable desire to walk with 
me. Before Baby came you al- 
ways walked alone." 

e carried out his plan, with 
much discomfort to himself, for 
he hated early rising; but the ruse 
gained him nothing. Mrs. Biggs 
arrived and took his place. Not so much 
as a day was lost to Jane. By the end 
of the week, his irritation and his curi- 
osity had grown to such a size that he 
was persuading himself that he owed it to 
himself to know where she went. After 
all, she was his wife—he had a right to 
know what she was doing. So for two 
mornings when Jane went to the tenement 
room to write, Jerry sauntered along far 
enough behind her to escape detection. 
Both days he saw her disappear up the 
tenement stairs, and half an hour of wait- 
ing did not see her come down again. But 
Mrs. Biggs was at the studio. What could 
Jane be dom in that building? 

The third day he was rewarded for his 
trouble. Shortly after she had entered the 
building he saw Christiansen arrive. He 
evidently whistled up the chute, for she 
came down at once and they went away. 
Jane seemed excited. Jerry rushed around 
the corner and up the block. At the next 
crossing he came sauntering toward them. 

“Oh, Jerry!” said Jane, surprised but 
unembarrassed. 

“Good morning, Mr. Christiansen,” 
said erry shortly. “ You'rean early riser.” 

“Do you, like my wife, take your exer- 
cise at this hour?” 
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Jerry sat down on the couch by the fire, and Jane stood looking 
down at him. She was trembling at the excitement of the moment 


Cinderella Jane, by Marjorie BENTON COOKE 


“Sometimes. I exercise all day. Ial- 
ways walk." 

* Mr. Christiansen is going with me to 
do an errand,” Jane ad 

* Don't let me detain you," Jerry re- 
marked. 

“We are in rather a hurry,” said Jane 
unconcernedly. 

They went on their |way, leaving Jerry 
to a fine old-fashioned male rage. Here 
was a pretty how-de-do, when his own wife 
cavalierly dismissed him to go off with her 
lover. There was no shadow of doubt in 
his mind that Christiansen was in love with 
jane although, in spite of all the evidence, 

could not reconcile it to himself that 
Jane was in love with Christiansen. But 
the tenement house, the rendezvous— 
what did it all mean? Then he went back 
home and ascended to the nursery. 

* Has Mrs. Paxton a key to your apart- 
ment, Mrs. Biggs?” he inquired casually. 

“Yes, sir. She has to have it to get into 
her room there. We keep it under the mat.” 

“Her room?" 

“Yes, sir. Didn't you know she kept 
her old room with me? Oh! Mebbe I 
shouldn’t ’a’ told ye, sir.” 

“Oh, I suppose she must have told me; 
I’ve just forgotten it. Do her friends go 
there? She's never asked me.” 

**Oh, no, sir, nobody comes there. A 
genreman used to come, but that was be- 
ore her marriage." 

“ Big man? "Gra -black hair?” 

“Yes, sir; that's him.” 


M BAsy been asleep all morning?” he 
forced himself to ask casually, as if the 
other conversation were purely incidental. 

* Yes, sir. He's a fine sleeper. My bo 
Billy, now, he was a poor one for sleep—” 
Mrs. Biggs’s reminiscences were addressed 
to space, because Jerry had not heard 
them. He walked down-stairs and paced 
the studio, trying to make up his mind 
what to do; whether to bide his time, or to 
have the whole matter up for discussion 
the moment Jane returned. His mind was 
chaos, groping in it brought up nothing. 

After what seemed an eternity of time, 
nni came in. He heard her stop in the 

all to look over the mail. She glanced 
into the studio, expecting to see him at 
work. 
“Hello, Jerry! Model late?" she in- 
quired. 

"She's not coming. Will 
here a moment, please?" 

" Can't now; f hear Baby crying.” 

“ Baby can wait.” 

“ No, my dear, time, tide and Baby can- 
not,” she lighed, and ran up-stairs. 

He felt this to be absolutely brazen. He 
could hear her up-stairs laughing and talk- 
ing to Mrs. Biggs and Ner, together 
with his son’s crows of delight. 

“Come on up, Jerry, he’s awfully jolly 
this morning,” she called over the balcony 
to him. 

“No, thank you,” he replied formally. 

It added fuel to his blaze that she should 
take his acquiescence in the situation as a 
matter of course. He gloomed on for half 
an hour. ‘Then she appeared with the 
baby. Jerry pretended to be engrossed in 
a magazine, and only glanced at his son 
when she presented him. 

“Father is not hospitable this morning, 
Jetrykins,” she remarked, and began a 
tour of the room, explaining everything to 
lum as they reviewed it. 


you come in 


“This is the latest work of thy respected 
father, O Bald One. Dost like the lady?" 

Small Jerry yawned and Jane laughed. 

* Does art bore thee, my son? That 
would be a blow to thy humble parents.” 

The monologue went on, and Jerry 
could have screamed with nerves. When 
she stopped behind him and remarked, 
“Upside down, Jerry? Is this some new 
mental discipline?" he rose, flung the 
magazine across the studio and himself 
out of the door. 

“ My son, can you ever grow up to be as 
little a boy as your father?" she asked 
smilingly. 


WHEN Mrs. Biggs came down she 
stopped at the door. 

“Has he gone out?” 

“Who? Mr. Paxton? Yes.” 

“I blabbed about the room.” 

“I don't understand.” 

“He ast me if you had a key.” She 
went on to repeat the conversation ver- 
batum. 

"Oh!" said Jane, a light beginning to 
dawn. “I may have forgotten to speak 
about the room, I don't remember." 

“I thought mebbe he was mad. Men 
are so queer about things." 

“No, he wasz't mad. m sure. It’s all 
right, Mrs. Biggs. Nine o’clock to-mor- 
row. 


* Yes'm." 

So that was why Jerry was under a dark 
cloud. He resented the secret about the 
room in the tenement. 

* Jerrykins, I wonder if thy great-great- 
great-granddaughter will be able really to 
call her soul her own? Jerry could have a 
whole series of workshops of which I knew 
nothing, and consider it his business only; 
but if my soul has one unexplored corner, 
my body one unexplained resting place, I 
am no true wife! The times, my son, are 
always out of joint," she added with a sigh. 

Jerry stayed away all day, and tele- 
phoned he would spend the night at the 
club. He came in the next morning just in 
time for his model, to find Jane coming in, 
too. 
: a am morning, Jerry,” she said cheer- 
ully. 

“Good mornin 

“ Hope you had 

“I did not.” 

She went up-stairs and he into the 
studio. 

But at luncheon she precipitated the 
storm. 

“Mrs. Biggs says you asked her if I had 
a key to her flat?" 

“T did," defensively. 

* Why not ask me, Jerry?” 

“You were off with Christiansen!” 

* But I came back in half an hour. Your 
impatience might have kept until then." 

* May I ask you why you find it neces- 
sary to rent a room in that tenement 
house?" . 

“Am I on the witness stand, Jerry, or is 
this a friendly interest in my doings?" 

“T have a right to know why you have 
such a room." 

* What right?" 

“The right of your husband!" — 

“I don't know the sources of that right, 
Jerry; but I question it. The rights of a 

usband and wife, it seems to me, must be 
agreed on between them. I have never 
demanded an accounting of your time, or 
where you spend it." 


» 
a pleasant party.” 
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» “That’s a different matter. A husband 
has his honor to look out for—" 

“Honor is the common possession of the 
husband and wife, as I see it, Jerry. She 
looks after it, just as he does." 

“When a woman keeps a room and re- 
ceives her lover there—it’s time her hus- 
band looked into it.” 

Jane’s face seemed to contract with the 
control she put on herself. 

“You must explain that, Jerry." 

“I saw Christiansen go there yesterday 
morning to meet you.” 

«Je, you were spying?” 

“Its my business to know, I tell you. 
Christiansen has given himself airs around 
here long enough. He can’t make love to 
you! 

To his utter silencing, Jane laughed. 
Not bitterly or angrily, but just amusedly. 

“ Jerry, 1f it were not so ridiculous, it 
would be insulting! The idea of Martin’ 
Christiansen loving me is so absurd as to 
need no denial. We have never had one 
second of sentiment between us. He has 
never been in my room at Mrs. Biggs’s 
since I married you. As for the room—I 
keep it as a placein which to work, to think, 
to be by myself. I pay for it myself; it is 
my office, if you like, my studio. If this 
information is a trifle disappointing, Jerry, 
after the fine melodrama you seem to have 
worked up, I’m afraid it’s your own fault,” 
she said smiling, and walked out of the 


room. 
CHAPTER XXIV 


I? SEEMED to Jane that this frank, en- 
tirely truthful explanation settled the 
matter of the tenement room once for all. 
But, alas, Jerry did not look at events with 
the simple directness which characterized 
Jane. The whole thing smoldered in his 
mind. 

He began to wonder if Jane had felt 
jealousy when he had spent so much of his 
time with Althea Morton, before the baby 
came. He could not recall the least sign 
she had ever made of distress or protest. 
He determined to find out if she could be 
made jealous. It was his only weapon, so 
far as he could see. After much considera- 
tion, he asked Althea to sit for him as 
model for a picture. She accepted with 
avidity, and the time was set in the after- 
mons when Jane was about. Jerry saw to 
that. 

“Tve just got an order for a picture from 
the New Age Club," he remarked at 
luncheon, breaking a long silence. 

“Oh, Jerry! How nice. I'm delighted." 

“Yes; it’s a good thing." 

Put you decided on the subject, 

er ” 
J “Yes; sort of enchanted Maeterlinck 
forest with Melisande coming through the 
trees.” 

“Charming! Whom will you have for 
Melisande?” 

“Althea Morton.” 

“Of course—she will be fine. But will 
she pose?” 

“She will,” he replied with what he 
hoped was a mysterious smile. It was a 
trifle annoying to have her so pleased with 
the arrangement. "I'd be obliged if you 
would occasionally show yourself. while 
she is here," he added. 

“I will, if Pm at home. There's no 
disguising the fact, however, Jerry, that 
my absence causes no acute pain to Miss 
Morton." 
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“That’s not the point. People talk,"— 
significantly. xe 

“Jerry,” she laughed, “this must be a 
new leaf! I'll look in on Miss Morton if 
you like, to see that the proprieties are 
observed.” 

When the sittings began Jerry maneu- 
vered constantly to have Jane about. 
There was no use trying to make her 
jealous if she were not there to see the 
provocation. 

But Jane was enough to drive a mach- 
inating husband to despair. She was 
casual in her greetings to Miss Morton, 
discreet about entering the studio during 
posing hours. She always announced her- 
self, so that it was impossible to be caught 
in a compromising position, or even a ten- 
der glance. 

“For ness’ sake, Jane,” he com- 
plained, “don’t act as if she were posing 
for a nude. Walk right in when you want 
to come into the studio." 

“I only come by request, on behalf of 
the proprieties, you know. I don't wish 
to embarrass Miss Morton by seeming to 
protect her from you, Jerry.' 

“You act as if you thought you'd find 
me kissing her!” he exploded. 

* You're welcome to kiss her, if it gives 
you pleasure, and she does not object." 

eoe Judd, haven't you any sense of 
proprieties!” 


“ Yes, real proprieties—not surface tri- 

es. 
* ['d be interested to hear what you call 
the real proprieties,” he said satirically. 
*' “Tf you loved Miss Morton deeply and 
continued to live with me, I should sa 
that the proprieties were outraged. That’s 
a question of human relationship, you see. 
But kissing a silly woman who invites you 
to kiss her— Pooh! What’s that?” 

“T trust you don’t pattern your own 
conduct on that belief?" hotly. 

“Tm not a silly woman, little boy Jerry. 
I don’t invite people to kiss me, because I 
don’t like being kissed,” she laughed. 


(THESE were days of almost breathless 
anticipation for Jane. Christiansen 
was taking her to his“ publisher friend on 
the unfortunate occaston when they had 
encountered Jerry. The book had been in 
the firm’s hands ever since. It seemed to 
Jane an eternity. Sometimes she de- 
spaired, other times she had full confi- 
dence. But if it came to pass that she 
should find a publisher and an audience, 
that she should be permitted to make as 


her contribution these transcriptions of 


life which joyed her so in the doing, could 
she ask one thing more of the gods? 

The envelope with the imprint of the 
arbiters of her fate was brought her by 
Anna one afternoon as she sat in the 


nursery! Jerry was out and the house 
very still. She held the letter in her hand, 
her heart beating so she could scarcely 
breathe. It seemed as if all those years of 
patient labor stood before her in a row, 
asking her to read their sentence— yet she 
did not break the seal. 

* Baby boy,” she said unsteadily to her 
son, “shall you care whether your mother 
is a woman of letters? Will you love her 
as well as ‘just Mother’?” 

He smiled his ready smile at her. She 
made him happy, he was ready to admit 
that. With an unsteady hand she opened 
the letter and forced herself to read: 


Mv Dear Mrs. PAXTON: 

We have taken rather more time than usua! 
for the consideration of your book since it isa 
first book of a new author. 

We are happy to say that we think you have 
written a book of rare distinction, of cles: 
thinking and sure character building. It wii 
give us great pleasure to publish it, in the ii: 
of our spring books. We consider it a privilece 
to have our imprint on a book of this quality. 

Will you come in at your convenience to siga 
the contract? 

Most sincerely yours, etc. 


Jane laid her head against the foot of 
her son's bed so deeply moved that she 
could not stir. Her joy was so great that 
it flooded her with a sense of consecration 
to a high task. It (Continued on page 112) 


Edna Ferber's First Serial Story 
"FANNY HERSELF" 


The first serial story ever written by Edna Ferber begins 
next month in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


wonderful Emma McChesney stories which be- 

gan to appear in this magazine five years ago. 
She showed in them that she has a rare and enduring 
talent, backed by brains and the will to work. And she 
has worked, mastered her craft, and taken by storm a 
firm place in popular approval and affection as a wtiter 
of fiction. 

Now she comes with her first serial story—using 
larger canvas, with more mellow and finer comedy and 
stronger fundamental characters. 

She has used native material, always the stuff of 
great novels, transferring to her pages the active cur- 
rents of several lives—energized, real people, doing and 
struggling and loving in circumstances that most of us 
understand—yet here with new flavor and the thrill of 
romance. It is deeper, richer material than she has used 
before but, as always in her writing, vigorous, full of col- 
or and human interest, with fresh, flexible dialogue and 
the very atmosphere of to-day's life. 

Indeed, the novel has the variety of life itself. The 
scene opens in a small town of the Middle West. There 
are in the story lots of home people, Jews, Irish, a 
rabbi, a wonderful priest, able, sturdy merchants and 
bankers, a great woman with a genius for business; 


E FERBER first became famous through her 


scenes of comedy and tragedy. The story then swings 
to the great city, and among other interesting characters 
pictured is the creator of a great business that had mas- 
tered and quelled its maker—and also the stern, bril- 
liant manager who ran and dominated its huge bulk as 
a trainer does the massive elephant that knows his voice 


` as well as his driving spike and hook. 


The heroine is a buoyant, charming young woman 
of grace, energy and beauty—an American Jewess who 
belongs to her place and time. With ardent heart and 
quick imagination, an artist in fact and endowment, she 
dares venture into the business world of Chicago. 

Here is thrilling news of the world we all think we 
know—news because it is seen with perception given to 
few, and in words that the writer has imbued with the 
swift magic of picture making. 

This novel comes ripe and right, out of many 
youthful, eager years of observation, of keen, fruitful 
use of the-senses, of seeing vividly little things of life, 
manners and ways of many people, together with a 
rare ear for freshly-coined current speech. Happily for 
us, Edna Ferber has, besides, the growing sympathetic 
imagination to recreate in fiction these treasures of her 
mental storeroom. 


"FANNY HERSELF” begins next month. 


WO girls, sisters by token of 

similar cameo-clear, ill-nourished 

profiles, bent the dusky tangles 

of their heads over a large and 

notably modish collection of hand- 
made paper dolls on which the paint was 
scarcely dry, one March morning. The 
older girl, seventeen perhaps, having 
cleared away. the debris of a sketchy 
breakfast and put the dishes into the sink, 
spread a section of red wall paper down 
the middle of the table. ‘‘Y’see, Rosie, 
this'll be the carpet for the models to walk 
on. l'l show you how a real fashion show 
goes, and then you can play it all day, and 
not get grouchy if your head hurts." 

The little sister nodded, eyes on the 
groups of paper dolls. 

“Them models over there is for sports 
clothes—things you wear for playing golf 
or tennis, see? Yesterday they come on 
first. Let 'em p'rade one at a time down 
the carpet, slow as you can make 'em 
go, kinda standing with their shoulders 
stooped—that's -the derneer cry—and 
swaying a very little bit. Getme? Watch!" 
She paused a moment for balance, then 
made a languorous, undulating course from 
the window to the sink, so steeped in the 
atmosphere of the fashion show that had 
cd up a new world for her that, for 
the moment, her black sateen dress became 
a Drecoll creation. 

The sick little face at the table flushed 
delightedly. *'Oh, Sadie, it must be like 
heaven,” she breathed. 


Sadie’s Opportunity 


It came when nobody in the 
world would have expected it 


By Anne Cameron 


lee) 
- 
She forgot everything else in / 
the world, and the tray tipped, 
, and tipped, and tipped, un- 
til the cream cake spilled 


“Sure itis; but do you think they'd 
let us girls stand 'round and see it? 
Nix! Every time I had qi. to 
carry across the store I walked by 
slow as a pushcart, but here's old 
Lewin: 'Step along there, my girl. 
This aisle must be kep’ open." 

_ “Did you see all the show?” 
| "Didn't I tell you no, once? I 


“‘How’d you know to make them 
dresses for the dolls, then?" 
Sadie smiled the assured smile of one 
who knows her talents. “Ish ka bibble! I 
made up my own designs, and I hate to 
jab on myself, but I got Lucile yelling for 
elp. 

“Why don't you ast 'em to let you be a 
model the show?" asked Rosie, who 
knew only such segments of life as passed 
the door and windows of the tenement. 

“Me? My lawd, kid, you gotta nerve! 
You know how much show that fly's got 
of turning into a canary? Well, that's 
how much show I got to be a model at 
Simpson's." 

The door opened and an old-youn 
woman entered, her shawled arms hoope 
around a bundle of men's coats for finish- 
ing. ‘Yah, Sadie!” she shrilled. “Eight 
o’clock it is almost and yet you are not 
gone by the store. Always you play with 
paper dolls and paints, like a baby. 4i, 
ai! Run." 

Chagrined as she was, Sadie carefull 
pinned her wisp of a hat to her Castle bo 
at the angle of the moment, then slipped 
into her pitifully modish coat. In the door- 
way she paused long enough to call back 
to Rosie, "After the sports, show the 
fancy dresses, then the party dresses. I'll 
make some new ones to-night.” 

The annual Promenade des Toilettes at 
Simpson's, a week or two earlier than 
at their competitors', was scheduled for 
one o'clock. The management, always 
anxious to make one hand wash the other, 
placed it directly opposite the café on the 


gehe what I could when I walked . 
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seventh floor, reasoning that many spec- 
tators would lunch there to be sure of a 
seat, and others stop for. tea on the way 
out. It was Sadie's fair fortune that she 
was an errand girl on that blessed floor. 
What though she was the youngest, the 
greenest, the most ill-kept ofi them all, this 
week she became also the idlest and the 
dreamiest. It being part of her duty to 
carry trays of pastry from the kitchen to 
the tea-room, she had frequent oppor- 
tunity to pass the promenade, making 
snail's progress with eyes glued to the fas- 
cinating models, and her tray tipped at an 
angle perilous alike to French pastry and 
bystanders. . . . 

What vers librettist shall give voice to 
the pathos of the average Fashion Show 
fan in her infinite and dowdy variety! 
She riseth up early in the morning and 
cometh from the far lands of Jersey to 
look upon fine raiment which she never 
remotely expecteth to make her own. She 
diggeth her sisters with sharp elbows, and 
causeth them to stand back that she may 
gaze upon new wonders, and her soul look- 
eth forth from her heavy eyes. . . . 


MERE MAN stood on the outskirts of 
the throng at Simpson's, wondering, 
for the hundredth time, what vicarious 
leasure these middle-aged and utilitarian 
bete took in the gaudy flight of butterflies. 
Beside him wheezed a wide-zoned lady of 
multiplex chins watching a wisp of a model 
in a boyish bathing suit, with a light in her 
eyes that no man might translate, not even 
he whose business it was to know both rai- 
ment and women. Men were not like that. 
They had a personal interest in clothes or 
no interest at all. But women—! His eye 
fell on Sadie, maundering by with a tray of 
pastry tipped at sixty degrees, a dreamy 
low on im elf face. Even that atom of 
Eana, grotesque little gutter-kitten, 
felt the wizardry of color d fabric. His 
attention having once turned toward her, 
in the next half hour he watched her with 
a light in his eyes that was not wholly 
amusement. “She can't be more than 
seventeen, if she’s that," he mused. “An 
unusual type, not pretty, but pep—lots of 
pep! And swinging along in perfect imi- 
tation of those models! The kid has style.” 
He heard a floorwalker speak to her in 
the carefully modulated tones that good 
shops require, and he was near enough to 
catch the words. “You, girl, take that 
tray and get back where you belong. 
You’ve been underfoot here all day. If I 
find you here again, you'll get your time." 
** Y'es, sir," said the girl civilly; but she 
shot a look of direful scorn at he broad- 
cloth back as she scurried away. 
Sadie, who had a horror of getting that 
time whereof the floorwalker spoke, 
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The great fashion promenade at 
Simpson's—where Sadie met a 
tremendously disguised blessing 
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gloomily decided to eschew temptation, 
and once or twice the Mere Man noticed 
her dour progress and averted gaze as far 
away from the promenade as she could 
get. “He don't need to be so stingy with 
their old fashion show. If I had the stuff 
to work with, I could make models sweller 
than anything this old dump ever seen," 
she boasted sotto voce to a saleswoman. 

"Listen at the gall! I suppose you 
think you've got the looks to wear them, 
too." ‘Two or three other girls laughed 
immoderately at the incongruous notion. 

Sadie shrugged thin, insolent shoulders. 
“Sure.” 

“Well, you’d better run right along up 
to the French room, and tell them you 
want a job as a model for sixty-nine-cent 
kimonos. And on your way, Hortense, 


you might carry this cream cake over to 
the tea-room." 

Sadie's full lips fluttered, but rage dried 
back her tears. ‘“‘Thanks, dearie,” she 
called back jauntily. 

If a red-haired model had not swung 
languorously into the parade, wearing a 
dragon-fly gown at just that minute, Sadie 
Epstein might have risen by this time to 
be a saleswoman at Simpson's at ten dol- 
lars a week, instead of a designer at Mor- 
ley's at ten times that. But the model did 
come just then to lure her feet into the for- 
bidden district. Oh, what a gown! She 
forgot everything else in the world, and 
the tray tipped, and tipped, and tipped, 
until the cream cake spilled its rich heart 
in gobs over the Barren Island ermine of a 
lady seated in the back row. 


The Mere Man witnessed the calamity 
from the side lines, wondering whether he 
would help the luckless tray-bearer more 
by raising a hue or keeping still. Then 
came discovery and recriminations, and 
threats of suit against the management, 
and finally Mr. pee the floorwalker. 
**Go get your time," he said curtly to 
Sadie. Without a word, she turned away, 
her slight shoulders shaking. 

The Mere Man watched uncomfortably. 
No doubt the girl deserved it; he would 
probably have done the same as the floor- 
walker did, only— By this time she had 
regained some show of bravado, and he 
could see her passing down the long corri- 
dor with her slow sinuous walk that seemed 
like swimming... . On an impulse he hur- 
ried after, overtaking her by the elevator. 


Sadie's Opportunity, by ANNE CAMERON 


“T saw what happened just now," he 
said. “It was han luck." 

“Thank you for your symp'thy, but it 
don't get me nothing." : 

“I noticed you there several times this 
afternoon, watching the gowns." 

She raised a cynical brow, but said 
nothing. 

“Wait for the next car. I want to talk 
to you a little.” She took a step away, 
then reconsidered. ‘Do you think you 
could wear things like that if you had the 
chance?” 

Now Sadie was only seventeen, but she 
knew a few things about life. Further- 
more, the Mere Man wore white spats. 
“Just because I lost my job, you don’t 
need to think you can pull that stuf. I 
ain’t taking the count yet.” 


He struggled with a desire to box her 
ears, and was minded to give up the rôle of 
good Samaritan, but the absurdity of it all 
sustained him. “‘Don’t be a little goose. 
I only wanted to offer you a position that 
I believe you could hold." 

* Where?" 

* At Morley's. You see, I happen to be 
manager for this department over there." 
He drew out a card. *' Here, look at this, 
if you don't believe me." 

She read the confirming evidence 
through twice, then looked at him steadily. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“I believe that with a little grooming— 
hairdressing, manicuring, and powdering 
up, I mean—you're exactly what I want 
for a misses’ model." 


“Model!” 
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** Yes, a model. Our fashion show opens 
on the tenth. Report to-morrow and ask 
for me." 

Inarticulate gratitude surged in Sadie's 
throat, but she merely raised her great 
eyes to his and asked keenly, “ How much 
do I get?" 

“Five dollars a day, gloves, stockings 
and shoes." 

“Do I?" Sadie asked vaguely. Then, 
with a sudden rush of realization, “Do 1? 
Say, mister, when you dreamed all your 
life of bein’ a model and wearin’ fine clothes 
and when you've even made-believe with 
your kid sister that you was in a fashion 
parade, why—” 

Sadie’s voice broke—she could say no 
more. 


Though a Mere Man, he understood. 


HAT'S the use of wasting 

four years in college?" Jim 

Hawkins said to me. It was 

about eleven o'clock one 

Saturday night in August, 
fourteen years ago, and we were putting 
the shutters up on Jim's grocery store. 
had been clerking there all through the 
summer vacation, receiving six dollars at 
the end of each week. Jim had been good 
enough to say that I had put more “pep” 
into the job than any other clerk he ever 
had. "There's a big future for you in this 
business,” he continued, turning the lock 
and sticking the key into his pocket. “You 
travel along with me and we'll make this 
old town sit up and take notice. Why, 
Sam, you'll be making three thousand a 
year by the time you're thirty!” 

I was in the office of a big St. Louis spe- 
cialist. “The trouble with you, my boy,” 
he said kindly, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “the trouble with you is that 
your mind has outgrown your body a lit- 
tle. You're not seriously sick. What you 
need is to be outdoors more and indoors 
less. You eat what I tell you and take the 
exercises I prescribe, and you'll be a strong 
man at thirty." 

“Tt won't do you any harm to knock 
about for a few years," said the millionaire 
whom I met on the boat, going across Lake 
Michigan. “Take a few years while you're 
young and see the world. Look it over; 
find out what kind of a job you think 
you'll like best. But don't get the wan- 
dering habit; don't roll about too long. 
You ought to be pretty well settled some- 
where at thirty.” 

At thirty. T should be well settled in life 
at thirty: I should be well and strong by 
thirty: Í should be making three thousand 
dollars a year by thirty. What magic is 
there in the figure? What vital change 
takes place in a man at thirty? What 
hope does he abandon who crosses that 
fatal mark? Is that the threshold be- 
tween youth and middle age? Is a man, 
then, no longer allowed the blessing of ir- 
responsibility? Does he then automati- 
cally pass into the soiled 
ranks of middle age, where. 
life is real, life is earnest? 
Why should all the world so 
solemnly divide the little 
span of man's existence at 
thirty? 

I was asking myself these 
uestions only yesterday. 
or yesterday 4 real 

that Í had passed across the 
great divide. When I woke 
up yesterday morning, I was 


irty. 

And how, then, does it feel 
to be thirty? 

One thing I am sure of, 
in my own case at least: it 
feels lots younger to be thirty than to be 
twenty-one. I do not say that mine is a 
universal experience, and yet I have an 
idea that if the hearts of all men were 
bared my case would be found to be much 
more the rule than the exception. At 
twenty-one I was an old man; at thirty I 
feel as though I had just begun to live. 

I was reading the other day the record 
of some of my ancestors. Generally speak- 
ing, ancestry doesn't make much of a hit 
with me, and yet this particular record in- 
terested me very much. I wish I had found 
it long ago: it would have helped to ex- 
plain certain facts in my own experience; it 
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How 


it Feels 


Where I thought I might be 
the frank autobiography 


would have given me courage. For what I 
found was this: . 

My great-grandfather, Phineas Gordon, 
lived to be eighty-six years old, and dropped 
dead of apoplexy while cutting his winter 

. He almost never had a day of sick- 
ness from his twenty-fifth burhday until 
his death. Yet before he was twenty-five he 
was looked upon as a very delicate youth, 
whose health was often despaired of. 

My grandfather, Eben Gordon, was 
thrown from a wagon when eighty, and 
struck on his head, dying almost instantly. 
He had been famous in his home town for 
his remarkable vigor. But he, at twenty, 
had a nervous breakdown, and was for 
many years decidedly unwell, often de- 
spondent. 


MY FATHER isstill living, and at fifty- 
eight is twice as vigorous as I at thirty. 
I have never known him to be confined to 
his bed for a single day; I hardly remem- 
d ever hearing him complain of being 
tired. 
All my ancestors have seemed to live to 
ripe old age; yet in their twenties most of 
them were weak and ailing. Instead of 
starting at the high pinnacle of health, our 
family seems to begin down in the valley 
and win its way slowly and painfully to 
the light. 
I had always been big for my age, out- 
growing my clothes almost as soon as they 
were purchased, and always, to all appear- 


ances, ruddy and well. Yet I was always 


a bit abnormal, even in childhood. I liked 
to play, but I got tired quicker than other 

ys; and when I was tired I wanted noth- 
ing but to be allowed to slip away into my 
own room, and lock the door, aa lie down 
alone. As I came up through adolescence 
I had, in imagination at least, all the dis- 
eases to which flesh is heir. 

“Tf there is any terror or despair equal 
to that of adolescence,” said Kipling once, 
“it has yet to be discovered.” 

Kipling knew. I didn’t know: nobody 
ever told me. 

All T knew was that, whereas youth was 


HICH side of 30 are YOU? If you 
are under 30, where do you expect 
to be in strength, income, wisdom and 
prospects when you arrive at that age? 
If you are past 30, does this story tally 
with your experience? 


' 


supposed to be a happy period, I was un- 
happy; that, whereas boys were expected 
to be perfectly well, I was tired, and sick 
and depressed, little caring whether I lived 
or died. From one doctor to another I 
went, only to learn that “there was noth- 
ing the matter with me,” until my faith 
in doctors was gone. 

If someone had been wise enough to tell 


` me, what Kipling knew, that youth is as 


often unhappy as happy, and that health 
comes to many only after youth has passed, 
but finally comes, it would have saved me 
a good many bitter days. One can stand 
almost anything so long as one can hope. 

I know all this at thirty—and some- 
thing vastly more valuable. I know my 
own limitations. I know how much work I 
can do, and how much sleep I must have. 
I have given up trying to equal Edison on 
that proposition. Four hours of sleep may 
be enough for him; I need eight at least, 
and lots of times I am better off if I can 
getnine. I envy the fellows who can work 
all day, take a bath, work two or three 
hours after dinner, and be fresh and ready 
the next morning. I should probably be 
much further along in the world if I were 
endowed as they are. But I am not. I 
have a limited amount of energy and 
I need sleep. 

One day when I had discarded all faith 
in the medical profession and was prowling 
around the Public Library trying to find 
some book that would tell me what was 
the matter with me, I ran 
across the immortal treatise 
of Mr. Luigi Cornaro, to 
whom I now publicly make 
acknowledgment of my 
debt. 


HAD never heard of the 
gentleman and, assuming 
that half of my readers are 
in the same condition, I shall 
ask the other half to be pa- 
tient for a moment while I 
explain. Luigi was an Ital- 
ian nobleman of the Middle 
Ages. Hehad money enough 
: and leisure enough, so that 
Satan found plenty of work 

for his idle hands during his first forty 
years. About his fortieth birthday he fell 
sick, and the doctors told him to make his 
will—he could not possibly live another 

ear. 

? Luigi died at one hundred and four, 
painlessly, “as one who passes into a sweet 
sleep," in the words of his granddaughter. 
What gave him those extra sixty-four 
years of life? Not doctors—he had noth- 
ing to do with them. Not medicine. Not 
exercise. Luigi simply stopped eating. He 
made a careful study of himself to dis- 
cover just how little food he could eat and 
still feel well. Out of this study he soon 


to be Thirty 


at this age, and where I am— 
of a young business man 


learned the valuable truth that “most men 
dig their graves with their teeth." Most 
men die because they have so loaded their 
bodies with excess food that their organs 
of elimination have broken under the 
strain. Most men are tired because the 
are self-poisoned with too much food. All 
this Luigi discovered and wrote in a book 
called the “Temperate Life.” Aside from 
the fact that I belong to a family that 

rows stronger as it grows older, I owe to 

uigi more than to anyone else the good 
heath and happiness which I enjoy to-day 
at thirty. 

A good and wise old doctor said to me 
the other day, “Give a man some in- 
curable disease, and teach him to take care 
of it, and he'll probably outlive all his as- 
sociates.” If you will look over the lists of 
the strong men of to-day, including our con- 
temporaries, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Charles Evans Hughes, 
you will find that every one of them was 
delicate as a lad. I shall never get into 
their class as a success; but I, too, was a 
sickly youngster. And out of those years 
of weakness came a knowledge of what I 
should eat, just how much exercise I need 
to feel fit, and just how much work I can 
stand in any one day without depleting 
the reserves stored up for the next. Asa 
result I am to-day as well as the avera 
man of thirty; but at forty I expect to 
more well than the average, and at seventy 
to be going strong when most of the aver- 
age men about me have eaten themselves 
and worried themselves to death. 

When Jim Hawkins told me that I 
“would be making three thousand a year 
at thirty,” I doubted it. Three thousand 
seemed a lot of money. As it happens, I 
made last year more than three times that 
much, and I feel as though my big earnin 
days were not yet started. Whether 
should have done so well had I followed 
Jim’s advice and gone straight into busi- 
ness instead of to college, I do not know. 
But I doubt it. 


WHEN you come to analyze a college 
it is hard to discover anything in it 
that should help a man in modern business. 
What has "Cyrus marched forty para- 
sangs" to do with the price of cotton in 
1916? How should a knowledge of the 
philosophy of Plato help a man to get his 
salary raised? I cannot answer these 
questions, but this I know: My first boss 
took into his organization an office boy 
named Art Morgan. Art was a lovable 
chap; the boss had a real fondness for him, 
and pushed him ahead as fast as he possi- 
bly could. He confided to me one day 
that he had hoped to make Art general 
manager. But he got Art up to forty dol- 
lars a week and, try as he would, he could 
not push Art a single notch further. The 
boss told me about it one night at dinner. 


“It’s taught me a lesson,” he said; “I 
am never going to take another young man 
into my organization unless he has a col- 
lege education or its equivalent." 

Art was the first man whom I had ever 
seen who had “reached his limit." Since 
then I have seen many. Some stop at 
forty dollars a week; some go on to sixty, 
and stop; some reach a hundred; some two 
hundred. But I notice that as the figures 
go higher, the percentage of college men 
increases. Somehow, something that col- 
lege puts into men helps them to think 
straight, and to think in bigger terms, and 
to keep mentally fresh for a longer time 
than the men who have not gone to college. 


T TWENTY I owed money that I had 
borrowed to pay college bills, and I saw 
men who had gone straight from high school 
into business way ahead of me. I won- 
dered whether college was really worth 
while. At thirty I know that those four 
years and the twenty-five hundred dollars 
that I put into college were the best in- 
vestment I ever made. 

When I graduated, the panic of 1907 
was at its height. And those panic days 
put an imprint on my imagination and 
memory that will never wear off. I had to 
walk a half-mile from the station to m 
office through down-town St. Louis. 
dozen times on each trip I would be stop 
by men—big, clean-looking, able-bodied 
men—asking for a little money for God's 
sake: a chance to work, a few pennies for 
a bed or a cup of coffee—anything. Men 
who had never begged before in their 
lives, who would father have cut off their 
right hands than ask for help, asked for it 
with tears running down their faces. 

I shall never forget those winter months 
of 1907-08 when the suffering was worst. I 

ave what little I could spare out of my 
Beoinnets salary, and every time I put my 
hand into my pocket the thought that 
came to my mind was this: By what for- 
tune do / have a job and money in my 
ket when these poor devils are starv- 
ing? I am well and strong to-day, and have 
a training that the business world is willing 
to pay for. But another panic, an acci- 
dent to me, some little slip, and I might be 
where these men are. How can I know 
that ten or twenty years from now I may 
not bein their tale onE of the army that 
is willing to work but for whom Business 
has no place? 

And out of my first week's pay I op- 
ened a savings account of $1.75. Never 
a week has passed since then when I have 
not saved something. I have made it a 
matter of system—and without system 
I do not believe that saving is possible. I 
figured out at the very beginning how 
much it ought to cost me to live: then I 
made it a point to deposit the balance of 
my salary in the savings bank at the be- 


ginning of the week, rather than at the 
end. f. other words, I declared my divi- 
dend first, and operated my business on 
what was left. New that my income is 
larger I have outgrown the savings bank, 
but I still make it a point to have my sal. 


ary check divided. e part into one 
bank to my wife’s credit, and she pays all 
our bills, mine as well as her own. e 


other part goes into an entirely different 
bank, and is drawn on only to pay for per- 
manent investments. 

At thirty I have $10,000 and my home. 
I carry $25,000 life insurance. At fo 
I expect to have between $50,000 and $75,- 
ooo. My expenses will be somewhat heav- 
ier during the next ten years, for my two 
boys will be growing up. But my salary 
has not yet reached its high mark, by any 
means. And, furthermore, I shall have the 
day and night help of the money I have 
already saved. 

The day I received my first dividend 
was a mighty important day in my life. 
It was a check for $1.75 from the National 
Biscuit Company—the quarterly dividend 
on one share of its preferred stock which I 
had purchased with my first $100. That 
little check opened my eyes: I began to 
figure on the wonderful power which 
money has of begetting money. With my 
$10,000 at thirty, I should have more than 
$25,000 at fifty, even though I never 
saved another cent out of my salary. Some 
men learn the law of compound interest 
early in life, and some men not until late. 
But whenever you learn it, it’s a wonderful 
law to learn. 

I have never speculated. As many tips 
have come to me probably as to the aver- 
age man, particularly in these war bride 
days. I always express my gratitude to 
the man who brings them, and then pro- 
ceed to forget them as promptly as ever 
I can. No man can serve two masters. I 
wouldn't last three months in our business 
if I had to divide my mind een my 
job and the ticker. If I thought I was 
cut out for a successful speculator I might 
be tempted to resign and take a try at the 
market. But I know I am not. And since 
I am not willing to give my whole time to 
it, I am not fool enough to suppose that b 
giving it only a thought now and then 
can win out over the very wise gentlemen 
who descend into Wall Street at nine 
o'clock each morning and work hard at the 
job all day. 


Bu even without speculating, I have 
managed to make quite a bit of money 
in addition to my dividends. There 1s 
such a thing as buying at the top of the 
market, as most of us simple lambs do, 
and there is such a thing, also, as being a 
little wiser and buying when prices are 
low. I very early made up my mind that 
the judging of stock and bond values was a 
very specialized profession, which I could 
hardly hope to master. I determined to 
employ some specialized knowledge and 
experience if I could. Accordingly, when 
I had got together my first thousand dol- 
lars, I found a young man who was em- 

loyed by a big banking house, and who, 
Pike myself, was investing his savings to 
bring the largest ible return, consist- 
ent with Safety First. 1 formed a part- 
nership with that chap which has con- 
tinued unbroken to this day. Whenever I 
have a few hundred dollars I take it down 
to him. We look over the situation, and 
he recommends two (Continued on page 90) 
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'Two Young Men Who are Real Estate Marvels 


O. P. AND M. J. VAN SWERINGEN, WITH M. B. JOHNSON, A CLEVELAND ATTORNEY 
| The Van Sweringen brothers possess great vision in real estate affairs. Eight or nine years ago these young 


men began their operations in Cleveland. 


Recently they bought even a steam railroad in order to assist in 


the development of a piece of property. This is typical of the Van Sweringen methods of “going ahead" 


INE or ten years ago, two broth- 

ers, unassuming chaps in their 

twenties, O. P. and M. J. Van 

Sweringen by name—strolled in- 

to an open stretch of country at 
the edge of Cleveland, Ohio, and saw a 
vision. 

All that the eye could see was a thinly 
wooded expanse of vacant land, once oc- 
cupied by a colony of Shakers, and lying 
well out of the line of transportation de- 
velopment. :But these young Van Swer- 
ingens beheld there the future fashionable 
residence section of the city. 

The Van Sweringens set about trying to 
make their vision come true. What they 
needed was money, and so they conferred 
with financiers. They were assured that 
the land was too far from the city and re- 
minded that there was no street car line, 
or even a road for automobiles. When 
they answered that they would build these, 
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it was pointed out that no city person 
would want to live out so far. 

* My idea,” explained one of the young 
men, “‘is to build a few high-priced homes 
arid offer them so much less than cost to 
the people of the right sort that they will 
be irresistible. In that way we'll get the 
place pioneered. Once it is started the 
rest will not be difficult. We'll provide 
big automobile vans to take the children 
of our settlers to the nearest school and 
deliver them back home again each noon 
and evening." 

The Van Sweringen imagination won 
the day. In an astonishingly short period, 
these mere boys had laid out more than 
four thousand acres, or the greater part 
of two townships, in a high grade resi- 
dence allotment; built and endowed sev- 
eral street car lines; given to the city sev- 
eral hundred acres;of public parks; built 
miles of winding boulevards; made mil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of homes spring 
from vacant lands. 

Within three or four years after they 
had glimpsed their vision in the stretch of 
uninhabited land, that land had become 
the fashionable residence locality of their 


city. 

A time ago the Van Sweringens ar- 
ranged for a private right of way from 
their allotment down into the heart of 
Cleveland. This would cut to one third 
the time required to reach their property, 
making it just as accessible as the nearest 
allotments to the down-town, and at the 
same time as clean and free from down- 
town turmoil as those farthest away. 
When they sought to acquire the ently 
down-town property necessary for this 
project, it occurred to them that they 
might save time and much money by ar- 
ranging with one of the railroads for the 
use of its right of way into the city. The 
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one they particularly wanted was the 
Nickel Plate. But the Nickel Plate man- 
agement would not make terms fer the 
use of its right of way. So what did the 
Van Sweringens do? They and some as- 
sociates simply bought the entire Nickel 
Plate Railroad. The size of an undertak- 
ing never awes these boys. I submit that 
buying a transcontinental railroad in or- 
der to assist in the development of a piece 
of suburban real estate is a bit out of the 
ordinary, a trifle beyond the imagination of 
the average real estate operator. It’s typical 
of the Van Sweringen way of going ahead. 

They are building at the present time a 
big interurban passenger station, freight 
terminal, and hotel, on one of the costliest 
down-town sites in Cleveland. And here 
is the reason they are building the freight 
terminal, which is to be one of the most 
efficient in the whole country: “ Because,” 
said these real estate geniuses, “Cleveland 
will never really come into its own until it 
has better freight facilities. And every- 
thing that helps Cleveland as a great com- 
mercial center increases the purchasing 
power of the persons to whom we hope to 
sell high grade residence lots.” 

In other words, these young men de- 
cided that it would help their own business 
to make over Cleveland into a bigger and 
better city. Some enterprise, that! 

In laying out boulevards and car lines, 
one of the Van Sweringens prepared for 
the day when traffic would be so thick 
that there would be a demand for over- 


head crossings. People laughed and said 
he was looking ahead about a thousand 
years. But he had enough vision to see 
what the automobile would do, and al- 
ready one overhead crossing in his big 
allotment has become a reality. The 
boulevards are arranged so that when it 
becomes essential to have an overhead 
crossing it can be done with the least pos- 
sible expense and trouble. Van Sweringen 


worked out this little detail of the general: 


scheme and attaghed no particular im- 
portance to it. Qne day he learned that 
the idea had been copied in Germany. 
Instead of streets laid out to form b 

in the ordinary fashion, all are in curves, 
and they cross the car tracks in bunches— 
thus making the fewest possible number 
of car stops. These stops are one third 
of a mile apart, which means an obvious 
quickening of service as compared to 
starting and OE down again every 
time the car runs the length of an ordinary 
city block. 

. P. Van Sweringen has worked out 
every fact possible with definite fi i 
When he and his brother got ready to 
build their first street car fine, he made a 
searching inquiry to learn how much 
money the average man spends on car rid- 
ing. He found that where the car fare is 
five cents each man living near a car line 
will pay an average of about thirty-one 
dollars in fares a year. Then he figured 
out the number of families averaging 
probably five persons each, who would 


eventually live near his line, and so esti- 
mated its future earnings. 

When the Van Sweringens began work- 
ing out their plan for a rapid transit line 
they spent in the neighborhood of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for facts, figures, 
and surveys before breaking ground. 

“The place to do your experimenting,” 


tligy say, “is on paper. There is no use 


paying construction costs until you know 
you're exactly right." 

One of the human things that the Van 
Sweringens have discovered is that most 
peepee uy a home site in a given neigh- 

rhood because some friend has done so. 
They found, also, that for every man to 
whom they sold a lot in a new and sparsel 
settled location, they could count on 
ing to three and one-half more men, on the 
average, within a year. 

When disposing of lots wholesale the 
Van Sweringens sell to a company rather 
than to an individual, and they insist that 
there must be not fewer than ten persons 
in the company. A number of lots owned 
by ten men, each having a circle of ac- 

uaintances, will sell much more rapidly 
than one tenth the number owned by one 
man. The first few persons who buy in a 
new allotment are entitled to concessions 
from a real estate company, for their 
presence there is almost worth their 
weight in gold. After them, come their 
friends, and then their friends’ friends. 
The rest is comparatively easy. 

FRED C. KELLY 


Jewish Immigrant Becomes Governor of His State 


N THE political upheaval of the West 

that kept Charles E. Hughes out of 

the White House, Utah, the ultra- 

conservative, did a regular Highland 

fling in the arena of politics. From 
time immemorial there had been an un- 
written law that the governor of Utah 
must be a member of the predominant 
church. Never in the state's history had 
other than a Republican been elected to 
the office of chief executive. The un- 
written law was smashed, the political cus- 
tom shattered. The people of Utah elected 
as their governor for the next four years a 
non-Mormon and a Democrat. They even 
went to extremes in so far as the unwritten 
law was concerned and elevated to the 
chief executive's chair Simon Bamberger, 
a native of Germany who landed in Amer- 
ica more than half a century ago as a Jew- 


ish immigrant boy, and the third Hebrew: 


vernor of a state in the history of the 

nion. 

Born in poverty at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, Mr. Bamberger emigrated to Amer- 
ica when thirteen years of age. The sweat 
shops of the East held no attractions for 
him, and he went west to Cincinnati, where 
he obtained employment in a bowling al- 
ley. He worked at anything and every- 
thing where there was a demand for labor, 
saved his money and sent it to Germany, 
and brought the other six members of the 
family to America, one at a time. 

Upon the arrival of his brothers he went 
with one of them to Indiana and eng 
in the mercantile business on a small scale. 
But the West beckoned once more. 
1868 he journeyed to Wyoming, where 


Colonel Grenville M. Dodge was laying 
the rails of the first transcontinental rail- 
road. Mr. Bamberger was engaged by the 
Union Pacific to run the company store at 
the “front,” and remained in the employ of 
the company until the rails of the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific were joined 
at Promontory Point, at the north end of 
Great Salt Lake, in 1869. f 

The constructive spirit predominated in 
the long run, ever. His observations 
while in the employ of the Union Pacific 
led him to believe that he could build a 
railroad in southern Utah that would be 
a profitable undertaking and assist largely 
in the development of some of the prin- 
cipal mining properties. Capital and 
friends were scarce just then, so he went to 
England and prevailed upon some English 
capitalists to finance the road. 

n the sale of the road Mr. Bamberger 
realized a handsome profit, and the money 
thus gained was immediately put to use in 
developing mining porsan and stone 
quarries, and in building a resort on the 
beach of Great Salt Lake. In 1890 he con- 
ceived the idea of constructing another 
railroad, to haul lime rock from quarries 
just north of Salt Lake City to the smelt- 
ers, and this line eventually became the 
pioneer electric interurban of the inter- 
mountain region. 

The road, which was no more than three 
miles long, was built and then the idea 
suggested itself that the continuation of 
the line to Ogden, ing the rich 
farming communities with the two 
cipal markets of the state, would be a 
profitable undertaking. The three-mile 


line was acceptable to almost all inter- 
ests, but extension of the road was not a 
proved by other railroads which it would 
parallel, and almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles were placed in the way of its con- 
struction. But it was built, a few miles at 
a time, although eighteen years were re- 
quired to cover the thirty-six miles be- 
tween Salt Lake and Ogden. 

The second extension stopped at Boun- 
tiful, on the edge of the farming district, 
and there Mr. Bamberger ran out of funds. 
To create traffic he opened a summer re- 
sort at Bountiful, and when he was in a po- 
sition to do so he bonded the road and 
built a few miles more. At Farmington he 
established another summer resort—at the 
end of the third section of the road—and 
to-day Lagoon is one of the beauty spots 
of Utah and one of the famous resorts 
the intermountain country. 

To various reasons the opposition at- 
tributes the political ascendancy of Mr. 
Bamberger. All frankly admit that he is 
a successful business man, a man of foree- 
ful personality and unusual executive abil- 
ity, of keen foresight and sterling integ- 


rity. . 

“These ualifications, no doubt, brought 
support from what may be termed the 
“classes,” but the happy characteristic of 
being one hundred per cent human was 
what appealed to the “masses.” 

To the farmers and other residents along 
his railroad he is much the same as a 
father. He watches after their interests as 
he does his own, and when a little help is 
needed he is always on hand. Since he was 
elected governor one of his farmer patrons 
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SIMON BAMBERGER 


Recently elected governor of Utah, in spite of the fact that he is 


a non-Mormon and a Democrat. 


Mr. Bamberger is the third 


Hebrew to be elected governor of a state in the history of the Un- 
jon. He is an able man who has been very successful in business. 


came with a story of the loss of his wife 
and how her relatives were attempting to 
take his property from him because she 
had died intestate. Governor Bamberger 
listened closely to the end. 


A Woman 


HEN thescience of aviation 
began to make people sit up 
and take notice, the anti- 
suffragists rubbed their 
hands in glee. 

“Here is one thing that women cannot 
do,” they said; “women are too tempera- 
mental, too erratic, for aviation." 

But their glee soon vanished. More 
than one hundred of the aviators flying 
for England were taught and trained in 
the United States at the “Stinson School 
of Flying” at San Antonio, Texas. And 
the “Stinson School of Flying” is a girl! 
And the girl is one of the most remarkable 
aviators in the world! And she is only 
twenty years old! 


“You go back home,” he said, “and 
don’t worry a minute. My engineer will 
be out there to-morrow and measure up 
your hay and get any further information 
that may be needed and turn it over to a 


competent attorney. The attorney will 
send his bill to me. You try to forget your 
troubles.” 

Not long afterward an employee of an- 
other line in the city was ejected from his 
home because, on-account of illness in the 
family, he was behind in his payments. 
Mr. Uia saw an account of the 
affair in a newspaper he was reading while 
on his way home from Ogden: the same 
afternoon. 

Upon reaching Salt Lake Mr. Bamber- 
ger rushed to a telephone and called up 
his representative at Ogden. 

“You saw that story about Mr. in 
the paper this afternoon?" he queried. 
“Well, you hunt him up right away and 
see that he is cared for. Go down to the 
viaduct and pick out the best house there 
(the houses were. the ones bought as a re- 
sult of the complaint at the construction 
of the viaduct), have it repapered the first 
thing to-morrow morning, put a ton of 
coal in the shed, order a hundred pounds 
of flour, a bushel of potatoes and anything 
else the family may need. When it's done 
tell Mr. to move in and stay as long 
as he likes, and charge it all to my personal 
account." 

In every charitable movement he al- 
ways is in the front rank. But the big 
amounts opposite his name on the sub- 
scription lists represent only a small 
share of what he really did. Probably the 
bulk of his charitable work will remain 
unknown unless made public by those 
who received the benefit of it. Many a 
widow, or man for that matter, in distress 
has paid for a few pounds of coal only to 
find a ton delivered and the money re- 
funded. And along about Christmas time 
each year a drayload of turkeys is hauled 
up to the Bamberger homestead and from 
there distributed among the widows, the 
orphans and the needy throughout the 
city. Only since he became governor-elect 
did it become generally known that each 
Christmas for the past twenty years the 
Mormon Church Relief Society has re- 
ceived a Christmas present of 100 tons of 
coal from Simon Bamberger for distribu- 
tion among the needy. And gratitude for 
these many evidences of his kindliness, as 
well as appreciation of his broad vision 
and keen business ability, played no small 
part in the election of the first Democratic 
and the first non-Mormon governor of 
Utah. O. J. GRIMES 


Who Teaches Men How to Fly 


Katherine Stinson began aviating four 
years ago. At that time she was only six- 
teen years old and weighed less than one 
hundred pounds. When she presented 
herself as a student at an aviation school, 
the instructors there refused to be annoyed 
by her. “Go back to your mother,” they 
told her; "she probably doesn’t know 

ou're away from the house, and if you 
Lacy back before she finds it out you'll 
escape that spanking." 

That was in the days when you were al- 
most as safe in an aéroplane as you'd be in 
the first trenches in Europe. Every two 
or three days the newspapers would print 
the picture of “The late Mr. So-and-so, 
who fell yesterday while flying." The in- 


structors did not believe an aviation field 
was the place for a lady, and did not hesi- 
tate to tell Miss Stinson so; but she, in 
turn, was just as firm in her convictions. 
She became a student, and in two months 
she had qualified for her pilot's license. 
At first she, as well as every other avia- 
tor in the country, was content to do ordi- 
nary flying. hen, one day, creeping 
cable-wise over the oozy ocean bed, came 
the astounding tidings that Pegoud, a 
French aviator, had looped the loop in an 
aéroplane. And not only that, but had 
flown upside down! The world was 
shocked! ‘It can't be done," said the 
wiseacres; ‘‘don’t you see, if an aéroplane 
turned upside down it would fall, Of 


KATHERINE STINSON 


Who runs a school of flying in San 

Antonio, Texas. A hundred men 

now flying in England were taught 

and trained by her. The picture 

above is a photograph (made at 

night) of an aeroplane operated by 
Miss Stinson 


course it would! Therefore, it can’t be 
done." 

And the next day Lincoln Beachey went 
out and looped the loop. And then he did 
it again. And then he looped fourteen 
loops in quick succession. And then he 
flew upside down for a mile. After that he 
laid off a while “to let the class catch up." 

He did not have to wait long. Soon 
after Pegoud's feat, Miss Stinson did a 
loop all of her own. 
looped more than one thousand loops. 
And every day she adds a few more to her 
string. 

When Miss Stinson was asked if she was 
afraid she might fall, she replied that 
sneezing was the only thing she feared. 
She declares that nine tenths of the acci- 
dents in the air are caused by aviators los- 
ing control of their machines while sneez- 


“The aviator,” says Miss Stinson, 
“passes through numerous strata of air of 
different temperatures. He often catches 
cold and sneezes violently. When you 
sneeze, for the moment you lose all con- 
trol of yourself. If you do that while in 
the air, your friends are going to gather up 
your remains." 


Since then she has. 
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In Miss Stinson's flying school at San 
Antonio, hundreds of students are being 
trained. She goes up in the machine with 
each student, and shows what should be 
done. This is most dangerous work, but 
Miss Stinson thrives on it. 

She has duplicated every stunt in the 
air that a man has ever done. She has 
flown upside down numerous times. She 
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has looped the loop and spiraled unnum- 
bered spirals. She has dived and dropped, 
and flown by night. 

And despite her nerve-racking experi- 
ences, she has a sense of humor, for, when 
I asked her to what she attributed her suc- 
cess, she said, with a twinkle in her eye: 

“Why, I never fell down on my job.” 

j P. MEVOY 


$1,000 a Week Now—1,000 Cents a Week a Few Years Ago 


HE career of Earl Carroll, the 

new sensation in the song-writing 

world, is simply another proof 

that somewhere there is a place 

and work for everyone. Carroll 
is now drawing more than a thousand dol- 
lars a week in royalties from one musical 
play. He has others which pay him al- 
most as much. 

But six or seven years ago, Carroll was 
not drawing a thousand cents a week. 
When he was eleven years old, he left 
school in Pittsburgh and got a job as a 
program boy in a theater. He continued 
to work on a hand-to-mouth basis until he 
was seventeen. Then he took stock of his 


rospects in Pittsburgh and decided he 
ad no future in that town. He went to 
Los Angeles, where he worked for a short 
time. 

Later he drifted to Manila, where he 
got a job in a restaurant. When the res- 
taurant went out of business, he kept on 
drifting around the world until he finall 
landed back in Pittsburgh without a dol- 
lar, but full of energy and fight. He knew 
he was not fitted for any of the jobs he had 
held, and so he kept on trying to find his 
proper notch. ; 

Carroll had always been interested in 
plays and music. When reverse after re- 
verse kept him down, he still continued to 


whistle and hum the queer tunes flitting 
through his head. He paid no attention 
to them, thinking he had probably picked 
them up whilewandering around the world. 

But he did try to write a play. The 
New York managers who read it told him 
the subway needed some men, and ad- 
vised him to go to work there. Carroll 
took them seriously and tried to get work 
in the department stores, restaurants, and 
other places, but nowhere could he find a 
place for himself. 

Then he wrote about fifty popular songs, 
peddled them to the a kerk and was 
turned down by all. Some he tore up, 
others he kept. 
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EARL CARROLL 


Who has made a wonderful success writing popular songs. He began as a program boy in a theater. He has had a hard strug- 
£le, but has won out because he would not give up until he showed other people the value of what he knew he had in his head 


His persistence interested the music 
publishers. His cheerfulness and sunny 
disposition made them regard him favor- 
ably, and finally he was put to work at 
ten dollars a week by one of the best 
known music publishers in the country. 

Carroll must have impressed the man 
who hired him, for he says to-day that he 
took Carroll because he felt he had real 
talent and was positive that some day he 
would become valuable. The publisher 
actually created a job to hold on to him. 

He was well repaid, for shortly after- 
ward Carroll wrote “Isle D'Amour," 
which became a great hit and gave him 


his first taste of success. Then he collab- 
orated with Enrico Caruso, and wrote the 
words for “Dreams of Long Ago." He 
followed this up with the sensational suc- 
cess ‘‘ Dreaming." 

He at last had found his life work. Oli- 
ver Morosco gave him a commission to 
write the music for a play his theatrical 
manager had written. Carroll made good, 
and Morosco told him to go on with any 
others he had in mind. Since then, he has 
written the music for “So Long, Letty,” a 
musical play which remained in Los An- 
geles for seven months, Chicago for six, 
and had a long run in New York. Another 


success, “Canary Cottage," 
eclipse “So Long, Letty.” 

he amazing point about Carroll’s suc- 
cess is that he has had no musical training, 
and cannot even play the piano. Like Ir- 
ving Berlin, he picks out the melodies with 
one finger, and they are transferred to pa- 
per by trained musicians. 

Carroll is now under contract to deliver 
one musical play by March Ist, and an- 
other by June. He is happy when he is 
working on melodies all day long, for he 
believes he has found the work he is best 
fitted for. And that is the secret of all 
success. E. M. WICKES 


promises to 
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“I promise the nation, my administration 
In vigor and health shall unfold. 
This soup of perfection will give you protection, E. 
And your constitution uphold!” 3 


ic ti calls 


| a , S 


| 
“A sensible inauguration— | 


That’s what it is when you install a supply Wl 
. of Campbell's wholesome Soups on your H 
Pl pantry shelf. You inaugurate better appetites, 
greater enjoyment of the home table, less drudg- 
94 ery and care. Above all you HEGRE improved 
health and vitality. 
A 7M. Think what a vitalizing health- plonsitits food- 
iff ^ ^ product you have, for example, in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It combines sustaining nourishment with the most appetizing zest and savor. 
In a rich and strengthening beef stock we blend an abundance of choice fresh 
vegetables—selected white potatoes grown in Maine, fine Jersey sweet potatoes, 
tender Chantenay carrots, sweet yellow turnips, “‘baby” lima beans, small peas, 
okra and “Country Gentleman” corn. 
We include fifteen different vegetablesi inall; beside rice, barley, fine herbs, spices 
and a sprinkling of "alphabet" macaroni. You could not imagine a dish more 
. tempting or more satisfying. And it is all ready for you to serve in three minutes. 
As a body-builder and nerve-builder no other food is so consistently effective as a good soup 
eaten every day. And these nourishing Campbell ' 'kinds" make this a simple 
matter for the busiest housewife. j 
Your grocer will supply you by the dozen or the case if you ' 
wish. And that is the practical way to buy. 


Asparagus Clam: Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé 


Pepper Pot | 
Bouillon pom 1 Printanier | 
Celery ock Turtle Tomato | 
Chicken Mulligatawny : Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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What you dont know about chocolates 


When is a Chocolate 
Cream properly fresh? 


HAT seems easy enough 

to answer, doesn't it? 
You would probably say, 
* When it's just been made,” 
meaning perhaps *when it 
melts in your mouth," and 
tastes delicious! 


Strictly “fresh” chocolate 
creams, as a matter of fact, 
do not taste like that at all. 
Ripe chocolate creams do. 
Chocolates are like fruits. 
Time is required to ripen and 
to bring them to just the 
right condition for eating— 
to make them delicious and 
healthful. This will be clear- 
er when we tell you— 


How Chocolate Creams 
are made 


In the Lowney factories most 
chocolate cream centers are fash- 
ioned in molds. The molds of va- 
rious shapes and sizes are impressed 
in cornstarch. The cream is poured 
into these molds and pieces of nuts 
and fruits are added. 


These centers soon become firm. 
They are then turned out, brushed 
and cleaned with air to remove the 
starch. Now they are ready for the 
dipping table. 


The chocolate dipper takes the 
centers, dips them into warm 
melted chocolate and fashions dif- 
ferent styles of. decorations on the 
tops. Sometimes the centers are 
dipped by an ingenious machine, 
known as the “Enrober,” which 
flows melted chocolate completely 
over them. 


The chocolate coat becomes firm 
in about fifteen minutes. Now it is 
certainly a “fresh” chocolate. 


But, bite into it, and see if 
you like this strictly ‘‘fresh”’ choco- 
late! 


You don’t; and there’s a very 
good reason why you don’t. 


What newly-made Chocolate 
Creams really taste like 


As you bite into this newly-made 
chocolate you get first a rather 
sweet buttery taste. That’s be- 
cause the cocoa butter—which is 
the natural vegetable oil of the co- 
coa beans—is all in the outside 
coating, (A). You taste it un- 
blended with cream or flavoring. 


A 


Cross section of a Chocolate Cream 


Then there is a crusty taste. It’s 
there because the melted cream 
hardens slightly where it comes in 
contact with the starch mold (B). 
But, as the center ripens this crust 
entirely disappears. 


Finally you get a taste all flavor 
and cream, no chocolate at all. It 
is as though you were eating choco- 
late and cream separately. The fla- 
vors are not blended—the choco- 
lates are not ripened. 


Nut and fruit chocolates, con- 
taining no cream, need no ripening, 
but even chocolates like nugatines, 
caramels and taffies are improved 
by ripening. 


OW when most chocolates are 
ripened these natural changes 
take place: 


First, the cocoa butter is evenly 
absorbed through the hard outside 
coating; 


Second, the cream center gradu- 
ally ripens and softens. As it soft- 
ens it completely absorbs the out- 
side crust, and the soft ripened 


cream extends clear to the choco- 
late coating. 


Finally, when this occurs, you 
have a ripened chocolate—deli- 


cious to the taste. Its flavors are 


perfectly blended. The perfect 


chocolate cream, therefore, is not 
fresh, but ripe. 


How old 
should Chocolates be? 


Someone is sure to ask that ques- 
tion, and it is a hard one to answer. 
As a matter of fact, chocolates kept 
at the correct temperature remain 
in perfect condition many months. 


The eating age of your choco- 
lates is not so much a question of 
age as of the temperature at which 
they have been kept. In fact, the 
chocolate maker’s chief concern is 
to keep chocolates from being in- 
jured by uneven temperature. 


What heat 


does to Chocolates 


The direct rays of the sun or ex- 
treme heat of any kind will coax 
the cocoa butter to the surface of 
the coating. When the coating 
cools again it has a gray misty look. 


Chocolates thus affected are not 
injured if eaten at once, but will 
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deteriorate rapidly. Little air chan- 
nels are made where the cocoa but- 
ter comes to the surface. The air 
goes into the center, the flavor 
escapes and the center becomes dry 
and tasteless. Dampness is also 
very injurious to chocolates. 
Protecting Chocolates 
against harmful 
temperatures 


It is for this reason that 
every modern safeguard is 
employed by The Walter 
M. Lowney Company to 

keep their chocolates at an even 
temperature. 


Our shipments to distant points 
go in refrigerator cars, and our 
many distributing centers have 
cooled rooms. Then, too, each 
year more and more druggists and 
candy dealers in co-operation with 
us are using refrigerator show- 


cases. 


Distributing Choco- 
lates in perfect con- 
dition from Boston 
to the Philippines 


Now you will more 
readily understand how 
it is possiblefor Lowney 
Chocolates, manufactured in Bos- 
ton, to be delivered all over the 
United States just right to eat. 


— 
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You may be surprised to learn 
that we are making large ship- 
ments of chocolates to such tropi- 
cal countries as the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and to China, a coun- 
try with a very trying climate. 


Another Protection 


With all the Lowney precautions 
in packing and shipping, you have 
very little chance of getting an im- 
perfect box. To protect you against 
such a mischance, however, we put 
a guarantee slip in each box and 
authorize our agents everywhere to 
make this guarantee good. 


HIS we believe to be fair deal- 

ing in Chocolates. The Medal 
of Honor package, illustrated, is a 
particularly choice assortment to 
commemorate the gold medal won 
at the last exposition—the third 
world exposition, by the way, to 
give its unqualified endorsement to 
Lowney’s Chocolates. 


THE WALTER M. Lowney Co. 
Makers of Chocolates, Cocoa and Chocolate 


BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL 


CREST 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


MEDAL of HONOR 
CLOUDLAND 


65* to $125 


FANCY-FULL 
PLENTY-FULL 


Possibly you would like to make chocolates at home.* This is good fun and sometimes the choco- 
lates are good. We aren't jealous. In fact, we like to have you try it, as you will better appreciate our efforts. 


DIRECTIONS 


Chocol: 
dant.” To make fondant, use on 
of tartar and one-third of 


water, 


creamy. K 


Flavori Id be ad 


If fruit or nuts are u 


and press together. 
. For 
Melt a portion of Lowney’s 


For Making Centers 


late cream centers are made of cream, called “fon- 


a cup of 

- If corn syrup is used, make the fondant as follows: 
e-half cup corn syrup, one-quarter teaspoonful cream 

of tartar, one-and-one-half cups sugar, one-third cup hot 


Boil without stirring until it threads. As it cools, beat until 
cool and dry, until needed. 

ded by working as much of the ex- 
tract as is desired directly into the fondant. Mold fondant by 
hand in the desired shapes and sizes for dipping. 
sed, make a small ball by rolling out a 
little piece of the fondant; place the nuts or fruit on the sides, 


Centers 
ome Sweet Chocolate* in a 
small double boiler. Break the chocolate in small pieces and 


allow it to boil. 
rter teaspoonful cream 
t water to two cups of 


hook with a 


instead of a fork. 


*Quarter pound 
mailed for 10e in stam 
Walter M. Lowney Co. 


stir while melting. Keep the chocolate mass hot but do not 
not add water to the chocolate. 

After the chocolate is thoroughly melted, allow it to cool to 
about 82° Fahrenheit before starting to dip the centers. Use a 
common table fork, or better, shape a wire similar to a button 
end, and use that. ; ^ 

the center into the chocolate, taking care to immerse 
it. Lift out with the fork, shake off surplus coating, and place 
on waxed paper or oil cloth, by simply turning the fork. 

When the centers are dipped, 
lates are placed in the refrigerator, keep them carefully cov- 

to prevent sweating. 

If you wish to dip the chocolates by hand, pun melted 
chocolate on a clean molding board, keep the c rubbed 
smooth with the hand, and dip centers as above, using fingers 


cake (with copy of this recipe for your cook book) 
your hasn't ii stock. The 


set in a cool place. If choco- 


te 


t it in 
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Finished 

Roadway at 

Green Lake, Wis. 
Constructed with 
“Tarvia-X," penelra- 

Lion method. in 1913. Nole 
smooth, dustless surface 


OST municipal engineers in 
the large centers have what 
they call a "Road Program"; 

that is, the plan for all the streets 
and roadways within their jurisdiction 


covering from three to five years or 
more in the future. 


In the smaller cities and towns such a 
paving program is occasionally pre- 
pared by outside consulting experts. 


They come in and make scientific 
studies of the traffic on various streets 
—the grades, the kind of materials 
that are available, etc. 


Then they lay out a complete scheme 
calculated to keep the road depart- 
ment working for many years ahead 
towards a well-defined objective of a 
perfectly-paved town. 


More frequently, however, no pro- 
gram is followed and roads are built 
and maintained by rather loose and 
costly methods. 


Every town, no matter how small, 
ought to have a definite road pro- 
gram. 


Every county ought also to have one. 


Roads should not be built in a patch-work, 
haphazard fashion, for the only result of 
ver roads 


d roads. 


such a policy is stretches of 
interspersed with stretches of 


The illustration shows *'Tarvia-X" being applied under 
course—al this step the road is 
the finished road. Nole that the speeding auto leaves no trail of dust. 


arvia 
Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


ressure on the wearing 


about half constructed. he view in the circle is 


Has Your Community 
a Good Roads Program? 


As a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, so a road is only as passable as its poor- 
est parts. 


Therefore, alternating good and bad roads 
are a costly abomination to all who travel 
over them and all who pay taxes for their 
construction and maintenance. 


Our Service Department has persuaded 
many towns to work out a systematic road 
policy; because we have been able to démon- 
strate that great sums of money can be 
saved by so doing. 


A system of tarviated macadam—that is to 

say, macadam that has been bonded with 

Tarvia to preserve the surface and make it 

automobile-proof—is an almost indispensa- 

ble part of every Good-Roads Program to- 
ay. 


Tarvia roads are not only low in their first 
cost, but exceedingly low in maintenance 
cost. 


Once a town or city adopts the policy of 
building Tarvia roads it rarely goes back- 
ward, but the mileage is increased from 
year to year. 


The result of such a policy is a town where 
the roads are dustless and clean, the prop- 
erty values advancing, the road tax low and 
the taxpayers enthusiastic believers in and 
boosters of Tarvia. 


There are several grades of Tarvia and a 
dozen methods of using the product. 


If you are at all interested we shou!:! be 
glad to mail you an illustrated booklet 
showing Tarvia roads all over the country 
that are giving the maximum of service and 
satisfaction at a minimum cost. 


New York 

uui e T EE; 
. THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney. N. S. 
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The Greatest 


Hero I Ever 
Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 
A Kansas Pioneer 
E THE year 1869, a family consisting 


of parents and eleven children emi- 
grated from Sweden to America. 

They arrived at Junction City, where a 
house was rented, and the mother with 
seven of the younger children took posses- 
sion. The Prae and four of the boys 
struck out for the promised land. They 
found it ninety miles west, where the fine 
town of Concordia is now located. In a 
short time a log house was built and a 
home in this strange land was a reality. 
It was ninety miles to the nearest post- 
office and five miles to the nearest neigh- 

r. 

One day the father and eldest son, 
Ernest, went on a buffalo hunt, when sud- 
denly they saw a swarm of Indians around 
their dwelling. The boys, like the quail 
they had hunted, fled for thebrush. Flames 
and smoke rose high in the air from their 
burning home. They did not venture from 
their hiding place until the next morning, 
when they heard the father calling for the 
sons he never expected to see again. The 
hired man had been killed and scalped. 

Another log house was built, and the 
mother, with the rest of the flock, was sent 
for. She arrived with the corpse of her 
youngest child in her arms. Two days 
and a night she had cradled the dying one 
in her arms. No doctor nor medicine was 
within many miles. 

The next summer the crops were fine 
and everything looked prosperous. Then 
the grasshoppers arrived, by the thousands, 
millions, billions. The air and earth were 
filled with them. In one day every blade 
of grass, all the corn and wheat were gone. 

he family was now reduced to poverty. 
Life was sustained by the following menu: 
For breakfast, corn bread and corn coffee; 
dinner, a small piece of salt pork, corn 
bread and corn coffee; and supper, corn 
meal mush with water and molasses, in- 
stead of milk. 

The following year the corn reared ‘its 
tasseled heads seven feet toward the sky 
and the ears were as long as a child’s arm. 
There had never been seen finer wheat. It 
was all cut and stood shocked in the field. 
One night the heavens opened and it be- 
gan to rain, and it kept on raining. For a 
week, night and day, it poured. When the 
family awoke one morning, there was a foot 
of water on the floor and the whole valley 
was a lake. The Republican River had 
overflowed its banks and was three miles 
wide. 

The only crop remaining to the parents 
wastheeleven children. Thefamily moved 
to the higher ground and camped there 
until the water subsided. 

The next year there was an abundance 
of all kinds of crops. Also the next year 
and the year after that. The family wore 
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clothes now; had shoes and stockings on 
their feet; had meat and real coffee with 
cream, and for the first time in years an 
abundance of wheat bread. There was 
soon a fine new house with carpets on the 
floors. In the sitting-room a piano; also 
books, magazines and papers. Prosperity 
and plenty set in for good in Kansas and 
have lasted ever since, where before there 
had been hunger, poverty and ruin. 

‘The man and woman in this true story 
were my father and my mother. The re- 
markable thing about my father and 
mother during all these years of trial was 
not the terrible hardships they endured, 
for innumerable others have gone through 
the same and worse, the unusual and al- 
most unbelievable thing, which to my 
mind makes my father “‘the greatest hero 
I have ever known," was that, handi- 
capped by his previous life of ease and 
plenty, he and Mother faced and suffered 
all these trials and hardships without a 
murmur, serene and unafraid. We chil- 
dren never heard a word of complaint 
from their lips, and never knew until we 
were grown that we had lived all our lives 
with a greater hero and heroine than many 
whose memory is immortalized in song 
and story. N. F. NORLIN 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Home Missionary 
"SEND me a pincushion for Christ- 
^J mas." 


This is the spirit evinced by Miss Ida 
Harford of near Proctor, North Carolina. 
For the past three years, Miss Harford 
has been living in one half of a box car and 
teaching school in the other half. She gave 
up a home of refinement and comfort, even 
luxury, to answer the call that came from 
her heart. 

At the request of the missionary society 
of her church, Miss Harford took charge 
of the children of about eighty lumbermen 
and their wives, as far as the lumbermen 
would let her. At first, this was not far, 
for there seemed to be a fear of education. 
The children were unwashed, undressed, 
unfed. There was no attempt at teaching 
the three R's. 

The hardships that Miss Harford has 
to endure would have broken the courage 
of many men. One of the most distressing 
nerve-racking conditions that had to be 
fought was the intense silence. The men 
were far off in the woods at work. The 
women were busy about household duties. 
The children were at their lessons. The 
roar of a bear was heard at a great dis- 
tance, then all was still. The wind, sigh- 
ing through the trees, sounded loud. 

onths passed before she became even 
akakana biy accustomed to the stillness 
that seemed to weigh on one like a heavy 
garment. 

The place that Miss Harford calls home 
would not be worthy of the name if her 
wonderful spirit were not always illumi- 
nating the gloomy interior. A bed, the 
sides of which were made of blue packing 
boxes, and the ends of green ones, two 
straight-backed: chairs, the remainder of 
a carpet, a trunk under the bed, a box 
used as a chiffonier, and a shelf for books 
and “lynements,” used to relieve the pains 
of the camp people, comprise the furnish- 


ings. 


Bureau 


The greater proportion of that vast army of 
Goodyear Tire users— the largest single 
group of tire-buyers in the world—acts from 
a purely business motive. 

They buy Goodyear Tires because they expect 


more from Goodyear Tires for the dollars they give 
—and they get more. 


Get , more—in miles, in comfort, in satisfaction—in 
untroubled travel, in unblemished service, in down- 
right zire value. 


All the effort, the activities, the aims of the tremendous 
Goodyear factories are centered upon producing a quality 
product in which these virtues shall be unfailingly present. 


There is no groping, no uncertainty in the process. Accom- 
plishment now is as sure as mathematics. 


Any Goodyear Tire will prove this—and on your car, will 
prove it to your economic benefit. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver” Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


o 


Plaza before the 
of Engraving, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Dollars and Cents Proposition 


GOODYEAR 


- 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Sho 


Infallible and "E. C." 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


In Your Favorite 


Make of Shells 


F j MHE fact that you prefer some partic- 

. ular make of shell when shooting at 

the traps or in the field need not pre- 

vent you from enjoying the satisfaction 

given sportsmen by Hercules Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders, Infallible and “E. C.” 


These splendid powders, which are of high 
and remarkably uniform quality, may be 
obtained in any standard make of shell. 
Undoubtedly the shell you use is named in 
the list given at the left. The next time 
you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
particular make of shell. You will see the 
name of the powder stenciled on the box 
and on the top wad in each shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 
You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
fallible or “E. C." Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1001 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 


IE 


The results of the weary days and min- 
utes ‘of toiling that Miss Harford has de- 
voted to her chosen work now show. ‘lhe 
youngsters—seventeen of them—are rap- 
idly becoming more like the children they 
should be. Imagine a baby of four or five 
years of age chewing tobacco and occa- 
sionally drinking whisky. In many of the 
homes, now, even grace is said before 
meals. 

At Christmas time, Miss Harford 
wrote to the Washington, D. C., Y. W. 
C. A., asking for gifts that would make the 
Christmas of her children more real. Her 
sole personal request was for a pincushion. 

The sacrifices she has made, the suffer- 
ing she has of necessity undergone, the o 
position she has endured, all make her the 
more determined to finish the great work 
that lies before her. Enlightenment for 
the careless inhabitants of the lumber 
camp is the reward for which Miss Har- 
ford is seeking. She has no selfish motive 
in the work. Long ago, she contributed 
all of her means available. Surely she, is 
of the stuff that gods are made of. 

J. FRED CHASE 


THIRD PRIZE 
The Country Doctor Knew 


ES, the greatest hero I ever knew 
lived in a country neighborhood and 
was known as the “Old Doctor.” 

Many a night I have known him to 
leave his warm fire and get on old Fly, 
his faithful sorrel, and ride ten, or maybe 
fifteen, miles through the cold because the 
little child of some poor mountaineer was 
sick; there never was a question about the 
fee; if it was a little child, that was all. 

I remember on one occasion it was a bit- 
ter night, sleeting and raining, the ground 
and trees covered with ice, and Old Doc- 
tor remarked in the presence of his little 
son, as he was tying the old woolen scarf 
around his head, that he reckoned the Lord 
would pay him, for he would never a 
cent from the father of the child. His lit- 
tle son said, “ Pa, don't you reckon he will 

ive you an order on the Devil?" Old 

octor stopped and looked at the boy, 
and said, “Maybe you are right, but it is 
almost a baby that is sick," and out in the 
cold he went. 

I recall one season when there was an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in the county, 
and the round that Old Doctor had to ride 
was just forty miles; for thi 


days, with- 
Course in tects. Subscription 
all newsstands 25c copy. Twelve big house 


out a day of rest, he and old Fly made the 
trip. The only remuneration the Old 
Doctor received was an old cow that died 
soon after he got her home. 

I think that the life of the country doc- 
tor, where he does his work as the Old 
Doctor did his, shows more heroism than 
the man who at a time of excitement 
risks life and limb in some supreme effort 
to do ps 
With the life of the Saviour for his ex- 
ample, he lives the life of heroism; with his 
small pittance, and what he raised on a 
rather poor farm, he brought up and edu- 
cated a family of ten, and when a little 
nephew of his wife was left without a 
home, he took him in also, adding one 
more mouth to fill. 

I know that he is one of the greatest 
heroes, for he is my father. 

BRYAN GORDON 


$2.50. On 
building numbers and your choice of 


KEITH'S Dollar Plan Books 


will train ath 
Publis - talk betore yo 
speeches—sell more | arge your 


self-confidence. No tiresome exercises— 


Special Offer—Write Today 3:132 75 
c 


130 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
104 Plans cstg. below $3000. 125 * " ovi 6000. 
125 i Ha ad $4000. 100 he Cement and Brick. 

e $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 


KEITH'S, 952 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


day for full particolare apd Special Offer, po obligato ihe 
" " rrespondence ofLaw 
Public Speaking Dept. ^95 T Bldg. hicago, Wl, 
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1053 Manhattan 


Our book on *'Creo-Dipt" Homes shows an artistic and economi- 
cal possibility of avoiding the monotony of ordi- 
nary material and colors on roofs and side walls. 


‘CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inches 30 Colors 
Save repalr and repainting expense. Preserved in 
‘resote and stained any color by our process 
Selected cedar shingles—no waste. Save expense, 
time and muss of staining on the job. 


Write for our book today. Names of architect 
and lumber dealer appreciated. Ask for 24 in. 
shingles for side walls. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
1062 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 


Architect, 
Chas. B. Sehnelder, 
Jleveland, Ohio, for Miss Fannie 
arnan, Clifton Park, Cleveland, Oblo, 
24 In. *«Dixle White" sides, 18 in. green roof, 
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Robinson's 
Trousseau 


(Continued from page 14) 


tip him off before, as he could have bought 
a library for half what he sent in for the 
sunburst. Once more Molly gives it the 
up and down, and then she says there was 
only one way she could accept'it, the while 
pullin' that dreamy-eye stuff on him. When 
the Battler come to he requested her to 
marry him fifty-eight times, in such a loud 
and earnest voice that the people in the 
next flat hollered up the dumb waiter for 
a little peace and quiet! 

She tells him it would take her three 
days to think it over, and he left the sun- 
burst as a deposit. I had a wreck on my 
hands for half that week. At the end of 
that time, a messenger boy comes around 
with a note and a little box for the Battler 
from Molly. The note says to have the 
diamond sunburst made into a ring, and 
not to figure on no weddin' before the fall. 
The Battler went crazy, and I went over 
to talk fight with Kid Hanlon's manager. 


THIS guy was masqueradin’ under the 
name of Pat McCue, but nobody can tell 
me that bird come from Ireland! I thought 
I was somethin’ of a business man, but 
this guy had me lookin’ like a guy on his 
honeymoon. He demanded twenty thou- 
sand dollars for Hanlon, win, lose or draw; 
he wanted the Battler to enter the ring at 
one hundred and sixty pounds, while his 
champ could weigh anything from that to 
a ton; he picked his own referee, and made 
me promise to take a draw if they was 
both on their feet at the finish. 

I called the Battler at Molly’s house 
and got him on the "phone, tellin’ him what 
we'd have to stand for to get the fight. 

Icould hear him laughin' over the'phone. 

“Give him anything he wants!" he 
says. “When I get in the ring with that 
false alarm, I'll hit him with everything 
but the bucket! I'll make him jump over 
the ropes in a couple of rounds! I can beat 
him at anything from fightin' to pinochle 
—[m the champ, ain't f” 

“What d'ye mean you’re the champ?” 
I says—and then I got him and hung up! 

Molly was at the other end of the wire, 
listenin’! 

When he comes ùp to the hotel that night, 
he tells me that Molly has agreed to marry 
him the day after the fight, which was to 
come off in a little burg just outside of 
Chicago. He immediately starts to lay in 
as of all the latest.time-tables, so's he 
could figure the best train to shoot back 
on when the battle was over. 

We left New York for the fracas about 
two days before it was due, and the 
Battler goes up to tell Molly good-by 
and get wished luck. He had sat up 
the whole night before, tryin’ to figure 
what to do, and at six in the mornin’ he 
decided to tell Molly who he really was 
before he left—and take a chance. 

When he came out of the house he looked 
nervous and worried, and I feared the 
worst had happened. I asked him how he 
had made out, and he says he had changed 
his mind at the last minute and decided 
not to tell Molly anything, because he 


about 10 minutes 
WAND will finish my cleaning.” 


Odd moments for cleaning 


How to keep the house clean is one of the most vexing questions of 
the day. This question is solved when women realize what great 
amount of cleaning can be done in spare moments with an ARCO 


WAND. 


Cleaning then becomes the least of 
your worries. It is no labor at all. 
With the turn of a switch and a few 
wa aroos of the magic ARCO 
AND, dust, dirt and grit is gath- 
= \ -o aed and drawn down into the 
The ARCO WAND is easily P 


VACUUM CLEANER 
put in OLD buildings—no 


tearing up. If you intend to or are building, instruct your architect 
ad contractor to specify and furnish the ARCO WAND Vacuum 
eaner. 


reliable service. Costs about a penny a to run. Made for 
motor or gasoline engine power. e 


Get a copy of our free book “Arco Wand"— 
it gives you valuable information on vacuum 
cleaning. Act now and avoid **Spring cleaning.” 


Taz ANERICANRWDIATOR (OMPANY « «35. 


Department and 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


tools, 
are sold by all Heati 
and Plumbing Tuan 


C-4 


Teach Yourself to TUNE PIANOS 


Mr. Bryant has invented a method of successfully 
re cis art by correspond- = 
ence. patented Tune-a-phone 
does it by mechanically proving 
the correctness of your work. No 
doubt or guesswork — just tuning 
and tuning right. Your best talent e ` 
for money-making may easily be Pu 
developed. Illustrated booklet free 
"e ryant School of Plano Tuning 

Inst. of Arts, Battie Creek, Mich. 


By dealing direct with the great Larkin Factories, 
either of these splendid pieces of Furniture, or 
your choice of a thousand and one useful things of 
your selection, may be yours without expense. 


New Catalog FREE 


Send for yours today. It describes 
and illustrates the fine Premiums 
and the 600 useful Larkin 
Products with which these 
Premiums are given 
as extra value. nearest address 


Ir = = 
Make themoney um == : 
that stocks wj Larkitt Cz. BUNTAL gO mA 


pantry also fur- 
nish your home. 


Mail Coupon Today to 


Please send me your catalog No. 29 


Ask abon? our Name................. 
money-bac 
guarantee. Il Address.._............ = N 
G. P. 347. C— 
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couldn’t help thinkin’ what she had told 
him about liars. I asked him if he figured 
on goin’ to his grave with the secret, and 
what he was worried about now if she 
still thought him the champ. He said the 
Kaiser's mind was as peaceful as a baby's 
alongside of his, and that's as far as he'd 
let me in on it. For once he refused to 
give anything out to the public, and it was 
the afternoon of the fight before I got the 
answer. He busts out with it in the dress- 
in’-room, while I’m puttin’ on his bandages, 
and when I heard it I liked to went cold 
on my feet! 


IN 


QWYZ^ AN INTIMATE CHARM 
E: C 2) that the stately high-ceilinged 
CANS homes of an older generation did 
not yield, is a characteristic of the 

newer American houses and apartments. 


Of less majestic proportions than the old 
types, dwellings in the architectural forms 
of today, demand furniture of proper size 
and harmonious spirit. ` 


In the Berkey & Gay Shops, classic styles 
in furniture have been skillfully brought 
within the requirements of modern rooms, 
and new designs created to fill present- 
day needs. 


Never a piece leaves the work-rooms at 
Grand Rapids bearing the honored shop- 
mark of Berkey & Gay, without a critical 
inspection which is security for quality in 
materials and perfection in craftsmanship. 
Thereis a winsome'touch about the suite represented 


here, by the dressing-table and bench, and it is sold 
at a price surprisingly modest. 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


BERKEY 6 GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
163 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 
Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York 


and Grand Rapids, granted only by letter 
of introduction or in company of dealer 


BLEU 


Molly had told him 1f he lost the title he 
lost her! 
‘Think of the jam the poor boob was in 
from that one little lie! 1f he knocked out 
Hanlon and won the title, he'd have to 
tell her he'd deceived her, because she 
thought he was the champ now! If he let 
ITanlon knock Aim out, he'd be all right 
with Molly who thought he was Hanlon, 
but he'd miss the chance of a lifetime for 
the title, and sooner or later she'd "find 
him out anyways! 

Oh, boy! What would you have done? 

Before I could help the Battler dope out 
the answer, we're called into the ring. 

There was no more people at that fight 
than there is in Nevada and while it lasted 
it was some melée. The Battler fought 
like a guy in a trance, and the champion 
walloped him from pillar to post for the 
first few rounds with scarcely a return. 
The crowd begged the Battler to make a 
fight of it, speakin’ of him in terms that 


|| would never have give him a swelled head, 


but it was no use. He wouldn't even get 
mad at Hanlon—he was doin' a piece of 
thinkin’! 

Every time he come to his corner he 
kept sayin’ over and over, like he was ar- 

in’ with himself: 

“What’ll I do? What’ll I do?” 
: hi Fight—you big ham!" I kept scream- 
in' at him. 

He just moans and shakes his head! 


JN THE fifth round, the champion closed 
his left eye with a jab that sent him back 
on his backs. and the crowd screams for 
Hanlon to let the Battler fall so’s they can 
get home to supper. 

That wallop gimme an idea and won the 
fight for the Battler! 

When he come to his corner I yells in 
his ear: 

** You're a fine-lookin’ guy to get mar- 
ried! Imagine walkin’ up to the altar with 
one lamp in deep mournin’!”” 

“Does it look bad?” he asks me, sittin’ 
up and glarin’ across at Hanlon. 

“Does it look bad?” I repeats. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll be the most surprised man in North 
America if Molly don't have you throwed 
out of the house when you go back with 
it, that's all!” 

“The big stiff, I’ll murder him!” he 
shoots through his teeth, and without 
waitin’ for the bell to ring he stands in the 
middle of the ring! 

The minute the gong clangs the cham 
rushes in and leads a right to the head. 
The Battler, thinkin’ of his face, sends 
over a left hook to beat Hanlon to the 
punch. It did! Kid Hanlon took it on the 
point of his chin, went over the ropes back- 
ward into the boxes, where he was counted 
out, while the Battler stood in the middle 
x a ring and begged him to get up and 

ght 
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BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


Can Not Fail You 


NZA OU take no risk whatever in buying a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 
YZS 

P vba Either the tire gives you a dollar for dollar service—must act 
at B as the best fabric tire should—or the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
— pany squares the account. 

The tire can not fail you unless you fail yourself by not letting Goodrich 
know one of its tires is in debt to you. 


Fair Trealment Your Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready to meet more than 
half way honest fault finding with Goodrich tires. 


It is more eager than you to have a reckoning with the 
shortcomings in Goodrich tires. 


There are no strings—no conditions—no catch words 
to Goodrich's world-wide offer: Send in a Goodrich tire 
that owes you anything. 


Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle in full—settle gladly—generously. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., A£ron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National Automobile 
Racing Championship—Silvertown Cord Tires 
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GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 


The standard of prices for the standard tires. Compare them with the list prices of other 
tires and you will see what Goodrich tires save you in money Pay no more 

30x3 $1135 3x4 $21.60 36x4 $26.15 36 x 414 $34.20 

30x3% 14.70 32x 4 23.05 33x 4% 30.65 37x4% 35.15 

31x3!$ 15.35 33 x 4 23.70 34x4% 31.20 35 x5 40.30 

32 x 34% 17.70 34x4 24.60 35 x 41 32.55 37x5 43.10 
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This Great Car Leads All Sixes Because 
of Its Marvelous Motor 


hundreds of dollars more for an automobile, if paying 

more would get them more, choose the Chandler. They 
are not seekers after a low price. They desire the best six- 
cylinder motor regardless of price. They desire a Six because 
time has shown that a six-cylinder motor, correctly designed, 
gives all the power and all the flexibility of power that any 
motor can give; that such a motor has the life and snap and 
“go” they desire; that such a motor is genuinely economical 
in cost of operation. 


[mr of men and women who would pay 


So these devotees of the Six choose the Chandler, because 
through four years of intelligent, conscientious, manufactur- 
ing effort, and without radical or experimental changes of 
design, the Chandler motor has been developed to a point 
approximating perfection. 


Chandler Low Price is Important, Too 


While with so many the question of price is of secondary 
consideration, still Chandler leads in price today quite as 
distinctly as it has always led. 


In the face of advanced cost of all materials and labor, 
the Chandler price is but $100 higher than two years ago. 
And the car is finer than then. Not a feature has been cut 
out of it. Much has been added. 


And other cars in the Chandler field have advanced as much 
as three hundred dollars the past year, either because of neces- 
sity or opportunity. 


The Chandler Company has not been willing to take 
advantage of a situation which would have permitted price 
inflation. 


And this year we shall probably build and sell more cars 
than any other manufacturer building a car of even similar 
quality. 

Wide Choice of Beautiful Bodies 


You who demand such a motor as the Chandler demand 
grace of body design, also, and richness of finish. Chandler 
offers you five beautiful types of body, each mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1305 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $1995 


Limousine, $2695 


All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 
DEALERS IN HUNDREDS OF TOWNS AND CITIES 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Request. Address Dept. J 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway 


CHANDLER 


Cable Address: *Chanmotor" 


SIX $1395 
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He just realized what he'd done! 

"There's about twenty thousand lunatics 
tearin' up the seats and yellin' for the new 
champion, and the Battler stands in the 
middle of the rin with the tears pourin’ 
down his face, callin’ Hanlon a yellow dog 
a losin’ him his girl! 

rabbed the Twentieth Century 
Lime’ and it hits a freight about forty 
miles out. Nobody was hurt but the 
schedule and we blow into New York the 
next night about six hours late for the 
weddin’. The Battler has sent eighty- 
seven wires to Molly explainin’ the delay 
and beggin’ her not to let the minister 
leave the house. We hustled out at Grand 
Central and grabbed the first thing on 
wheels we seen, which happened ob 
hansom. There's only about two of 'em 
in captivity now and we got the inventor's 
model. The Battler tells the guy on the 
seat to run down anybody that tried to 
stop him, and not to be afraid of a uni- 
form, givin’ him Molly’s address. 

Anybody who claims they never get no 
excitement should take a ride in a runaway 
hansom! After we had took the first three 
corners on one wheel, give a passin’ trolley 
car the worst of it, and bounced four feet 
in the air on every car track, this horse, 
which certainly was tryin’, settled down 
to a steady lope of no more than, roughly 
speakin’, a mile a minute! If they had 
that ride at Goney they would have hung 
a sign “The Dragon’s Gorge" on it, and 
did all the business on the Island. 

Fifty-ninth Street is fadin’ in the back- 
ground when the Battler suddenly grabs 


me by the arm. 
“Look at me!” he shrieks. 


GIVE him the once over and found him 

no treat to the eye. He was dressed just 
as he had got together after leavin’ the 
ring—cap, sweater, tan shoes, and an old 
suit of clothes he did his road work in. 

“PI fall!” I says. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“T can’t be wed like this!” he wails, 
“what'll I do? I ain't got no trousseau!” 

“No which?” I inquires, bumpin’ 
against the side of the ca 

**No trousseau, you boob!” he yells. “I 
heard Molly talkin’ about gettin’ hers be- 
fore we left. It's the glad rags a guy gets 
married or laid out in! I ought to be there 
in a high hat, a full-dress suit, and a six- 
dollar white shirt!” 

It was after twelve by this time and all 
the stores had called it a day long ago. 
The Battler sinks in a corner and moans 
bitterly as we miss a lamp post by dumb 
luck. Then I got another idea! 

“Listen, stupid!” I bellers in his ear. 
“The bird that’s drivin’ this thing had a 
high hat on when we started; let’s ask him 
what he'll take for it, eh?" 

“Great!” he yells, jumpin’ up and all 
IM pin’ over de side. “I got you! . 

he screams up to the driver. 

Ha stopped so quick I thought the 
horse had dropped dead, and the driver 
climbs down from the top. 

“Whar’ll yez have, gents?” 

“Gimme that high hat!” 
Battler, makin’ a grab for it. 

The driver ducks and laughs. 

“There, there, me bye!” he says. “Be 
quiet now. Sure I'll have yez home and 
tucked away in yer little bed i in a twinklin'. 
I know how yez fale, wasn't I young wance 
meself? 


he asks. 
hollers the 
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Brazil Russia 


Germany Netherlands Argentina 


Cuba Belgium Costa Rica Bolivia Bulgaria Italy 
Japan Colombia Denmark Ecuador England Persia 
Haiti Servia 
^» | MAKES ALL NATIONS | +- 
^-« |QUR NEAR NEIGHBORS | ^ 
Greece Afghanistan Salvador Abyssinia Honduras Turkey 
Morocco Nicaragua Paraguay Portugal Rumania Korea 
Mexico Montenegro Uruguay Venezuela Switzerland Siam 


HE trend of tthe times is toward internationalism. We can no“ 
longer stand aloof from the countries of the world either in 
diplomacy or trade. We must meet, greet,and do business with 
the people of other lands. We must coóperate with them; we 
must compete with them. 
The Great 


Question - Answerer, 


The first step is to learn about 
these nations—what they produce and 
what they need—and the best way to 
do this quickly and thoroughly is to 
own and use 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition 
Completed the latter part of 1916 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 


Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 
Made in America; 24 VOLUMES 20,000 PAGES 
it covers the world 80,000 ARTICLES 


1. Accuracy: every important 
article written by a specialist. 


STRONG 
POINTS: 5, 5 ioa Tar of 


successful contradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field than 
any other general reference-work—80,000 articles; 
30,000 more than in any other encyclopedia. 
4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that even 
the young folks can understand. 
5. Attractiveness: not only educational but at- 
tractive and entertaining. 
6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 
7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not too 
= but easy to handle and to leaf. 

a pem pee all subjects alphabetically ar- 
Ld easy to And. 
9. Pronunciation: all except the most common 
words made clear by a simple phonetic system. 


SPECIAL vas e sey rere 

of the Second Edition 
N OTICE ; The New Inter- 
national, subscriptions have sur- 
passed all previous records. We 
thank present subscribers for their 
patience in the matter of unavoid- 
able delay in the delivery of the last 
four volumes. We inform prospec- 
tive subscribers that we shall be 
unable to fill orders for complete 
sets in all bindings until April Ist, 
and because of this, we will ex- 


tend to them the special prepub- 


7 


10. Bibliography: every important subject supple- y > s $ 

mented by a full list of books that may be consulted. ae price ee ue A 

11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording 18 means a substantia 12 AM. 

specialized help toward self-instruction in leading Saving to those who «S 317 

branches of knowledge. AS D, 

12. Research Bureau Service: provides sub- Act Prom tl 4 MEAD & 

scribers the free privilege of information from our p Ly 1% CO., Inc. 

Editors on any encyclopædic subjecte LS A uf blishers 
& ‘ourth Ave. 


York City 


pA New 
Send in the Coupon at right and we will forward free our 80- ^" Send me full 


age Book about the new knowledge of all Nations, showing IX” information regard- 
Scenes Pages, Illustrations, Color-Plates, Maps, etc., with A e ec esae: vat d 
cyclopaedia, with details of 


the reasonable in and easy terms on which THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL can just now be secured. 


Z8 


the present special price, etc. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. g D: 
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Put New Life in Your Engine 
DOSE of Johnson's Carbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 


your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking 
sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then’ burns, powders and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 


sweet and always at its highest efficiency and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the: minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson's Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 
— — ee ees USE THIS COUPON =m ams sem ees eee ns ee os oe 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM3, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Remover to 
thoroughly clean an ordinary motor three times. Alsosend half-pint of Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil free. 
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“Cut the comedy!” the Battler tells 
him. “I’m on the level with this! I took 
a fancy to that high hat of yours, and I’m 
gonna get it! How much will you take for 
the Kelly?" 

The driver looks at the Battler, at me, 
at the horse, and then he takes a slant up 
at the stars. 

“T’ve heard ’tis bist to humor thim!" 
he remarks to the fire plug. “Pll take tin 
dollars for it!" 

“Sold!” yells the Battler, grabbin' it off 
his head and slippin' him a bill and his cap. 
* Now," he tells him, “go up there in that 
little trick balcony of yours and steer this 
thing up to One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street and Eighth Avenue. Stop out- 
side of the cabaret, and if it takes you over 
fifteen minutes to get up there, I'll make 
you sick of the hackin' game!" : 

“What’s the idea now?” I asks the Bat- 
tler as we tear along. 

“T’m goin’ to Hanley's next!” he says. 
“I know three waiters there, and I'm 

onna get the rest of this trousseau layout 
rom them, or they'll wish they had took 
up some other trade!" 


I5 FOURTEEN minutes we stop at 
Hanley's, and the Battler is on the 

round and runnin’ inside before the wheels 
[em stopped rollin’. He come out again on 
the run in twenty minutes, with a cut over 
his left eye, a dent in his high hat, one of 
them open-faced suits and the whitest 
shirt I ever seen in my life! 

“They gimme an argument!” he pants; 
“but I got the trousseau, and them waiters 
is layin' in the kitchen wishin' they had 
been good fellows!” 

He stands up in the cab and gets inside 
this outfit and, believe me, he was a riot 
when he got through! That hack driver’s 
hat and waiter’s suit was more than I 
could take, and I just fell back on the seat 
and give myself up to hysterics. 

We finally roll up to Molly’s house, and 
it’s lit up like Coney Island. There’s a lot 
of kids and what not outside, and when 
they see us they holler, “Hurray fer the 
champ!” The "etes frowns and hisses: 
“Shut up, you little fatheads!” He was 
afraid Molly would hear 'em, and he was 
supposed to be an ex-champ now! A cop 
shakes his hand and thanks him for bring- 
in' the title back to the Fifteenth Pre- 
cinct, and the Battler shakes his head like 
a guy gonna be electrocuted or shot at sun- 
rise. He was the saddest-lookin' champ I 
ever seen in my life. 

We git up the five flights of stairs and 
half New York is crowded in Molly's flat. 
All the neighbors is there, dressed up to 
the last notch, and they fall on our necks, 
as the feller says; but the Battler goes 
right through 'em to Molly's side. He 
grabs her by the hand and yanks her into 
the kitchen, pullin' me in after 'em. 

* Molly!" he whispers, his face gettin' 
whiter than that shirt, “I gotta surprise 
for you!” 

*[ see you have!” pipes Molly, with 
that knock-'em-dead smile of hers. “You 
got it on, haven't you?” She looks mean- 
in'ly at the Battler's trousseau. 

“This is no time to kid!” says the Bat- 
tler, bracin’ himself against the wall, so's 
he could stand the double wallop of secin? 
Molly the way she looked then and know- 
in what he was gonna tell her. I was 
lookin' around for an out myself. 1 hate 
them scenes! 
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Wal St.Lovis tink of Tie NEW EDISON 


ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


PROBLEM OF MUSIC 
IN HOME SETTLED 
BY DIAMOND DISC 


Edison Machine *Re-Creates' Voice 


Only” sign will be displayed. From 
orchestra pit to roof the multitude 
filled every nook and corner, and the 
enthusiasm was commensurate with 
the attendance. It is a wonderful thing 
a in this age of sclentific won- 
@ers—to see and hear an instrument 
"recreating"—as Mr. Silverstone calls 
it—a human voice that is right there 
beside it, now singing with it and now 


has been solved even if we can't as 
ourselves as others see us."— 


the beautiful Anna Case of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York. 
richer than ever before. 
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become more tnusicianly. There is 

8 heart in it that goes to the heart and 
self-poise and  sensitiveness that 
a brilliant musical future 

for this young artist. Miss Case sang 
the well-known air from Charpentier’s 


EDISON 


makes your home 
the worlds greatest 
stage 


“Louise,” “A Song of India," by Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, and a number of folk 
songs, "The Old Folks at Home" be- 


the ** one 
The voice of Thomas dis- 
played the merits of that old 
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the human voice in all fts naturalness. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


SILVERSTONE TONE TEST 
SHOWS EDISON SUCCESS 


Again Mark Silverstone’s tone test 


has come and gone and thousands of 
St Louis music lovers have voted 


: That Thomas A, Edison successe 


Phonograph. 
A musical event of unique interest 
was that at the Victoria Theater Sate 


Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, photographed on the stage of the Victoria 
Theatre in St. Louis on Oct. 21, 1916, while 
singing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison's Re-Creation of her voice. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1053, ORANGE, N. J. 


York, Her voice was at its best, 
and as she progressed it became 
richer and broader. Miss Case sang 
the well known aria from Charpen- 
tler’s "Louise." A song of India by 
Run'sky-Korsakow and a number of 
folk songs. 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played 
Schubert's "Ave Maria" with tho 
diamond disc and also the famous 
"Meditation" from “Thats,” by Mas- 
senet. He also accompanied Miss 
Case, voice, violin and the “recrea- 
tor" blending Into one beautiful 
tone. 

Silverstone has given these tone 
tests for several years and with each 
performance hundreds of the skep- 
tical listeners go away convinced 
that the new Edison does recreate 
and that one can now have the 
greatest artists in their home, Rec- 
ords played by an instrument that 
does not betray itself in the pres- 
ence of the artista. 


Baily Globe-Bemocrat. 


2500 HEAR NATURAL VOICE 
TONES IN PHONOGRAPH 


That mas A. Edison has successfully 
accomp: ed e 


thi '«lous ot re- 

creating the natural tone and timbre of 
the human voice in the of pho- 
verdict last 


n je reco! the 
night of 2500 music lovers who gathered 
the Victoría Theater to witness this 
e tion of the triumph of inventive 
f the numerous persons who at- 
demonstration skeptical of the 
claims made:for the s, all cam 
convinced tet it had proved eq 
Anna Case, uae young prima donna 
of the Metropolitan ompany, was 
chosen for the test. Edison 


t voices he now re-creates. Sh. 
stool Beside the new Edison as it began 
a 


to play. Shi lew bars, and the in- 
ment with her sil- 
very vo! ibe ceased, the instru- 
ment continued the air the same 
beaut ya as the star 
accompa! it. None In the audience was 
able to dist! wi Miss 
singing, except A observing tbat her Ji; 
did not un! 


move. 
tones of her voice and the re 
on the instrument was so remar that 
trained ears could not detect the slightest 
difference, 


licensed dealer in 
your vicinity. Vatch 
for his announcement. 


May we send you 
the boue 


“MUSIC’S 
RE^CREATION"? 
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Two chains, one on each 1 rear wheel, are 


absolutely necessary — 


One is rather a detriment and in most cases is 
even inclined to accentuate the skid and throw the 
car out of balance. 


Is it any wonder the differential looks 
pained and worried when inexperienced motor- 
ists insist upon working it overtime? 


Do you know the purpose of the differential and 
how it operates? 


Without it no motor car would be able to turn 
a corner evenly and smoothly. 


Power is supposed to be transmitted evenly to 
both driving wheels. When either of these wheels 
meets with resistance, the ever watchful differential 
transmits that power to the other where there is 
less resistance. 


Now, what is the result when a chain is used on 
only one wheel? 


A certain amount of resistance or gripping. 


So the power naturally goes to the other wheel 
and as this has no gripping surface, it spins. 


The specific purpose of the chain is thwarted, 
worse still, it has a natural tendency to accentuate 


the skid. 


Furthermore, can't you see this spinning will 
unnecessarily wear the tire and throw your whole 
car out of alignment? 


Suppose one of your brake rods smashed and 
only one remained effective. What would happen 
when you applied the one brake? 


Your car would swerve, of course. An added 
uneven strain would be thrown upon the whole 
mechanism, doing probably irreparable damage. 


The conditions are similar. 

The necessity for brakes for both wheels and 
chains for both wheels is obvious and clearly defined. 

If one chain would do the work, why use more? 


But motorists and mechanics who are well posted 
gaze with pity at the man who foolishly 
drives with only one chain when two are abso- 
lutely necessary on the rear wheels and two on the 
front wheels are an added precaution. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY Inc. 


ps BRIDGEPORT, 


event aN 
so U 


~ CONN. 
ei In Canada — DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd. 


U.S.A. 


, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


The Unknown Goddess, by WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


“Well, go on—tell your story!” says 
Molly after a minute, “What is the sur- 
prise?” 

The Battler moans and wipes his fore- 
head with one of them waiter’s handker- 
chiefs. 

“T ain’t Kid Hanlon!” he says, kinda 
hoarse. “I’m Battlin’ Robinson. I 
knocked Hanlon out last night for the 
title!” 

Did you ever see it so quiet that it hurt 

our ears? That's the way it was in that 
Lichen. Water droppin’ in the sink 
sounded like a steam riveter s lay 

“Ts that all?” asks Molly, wi 
little smile. 

“All?” groans the Battler, tryin' to look 
at her. "Ain't it enough?” 

“Wait!” says Molly. She runs in the 
next room for a minute, and then comes 
back with somethin' in her hand. 

“Listen!” she says slowly; “I knew you 
wasn't Kid Hanlon the first time I saw 

ou! 

EE, yells me and the Battler to- 
geth 

“Huh, huh!” nods Molly, smilin’ again. 
“I wanted you to work out of the thing in 
pt own way!" she tells the Battler; “I 

ew you'd make good!” 

“But how the—” shouts the Battler, 
rushin’ to her side. 

Molly holds up the thing she had in her 
hand. It was a picture of Kid Hanlon in 


rin 
"My b brother!” pap Molly, *He—he 
wasn’t hurt, was he? 


a nen 


HUGH S. FULLERTON, who wrote 
the side-splitting “Nut From Pecan 
University," has another story of a ball 
player whose sense of humor grew to 
such an enormous size that it had to 
be amputated. He calls it “Taking a 
Reef in Tadpole,” and it will appear in 
km April number with Frost illustra- 
ons. 


'The Unknown 
Goddess 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Here I uting like a guide book 
in trousers!” he said. “ But you ought to 
spend a summer hereabout, Miss Der- 
went! Where were you last summer?” 

She hesitated for a moment, 

“Oh, nowhere—for long!" she said. 
“Bar Harbor—Southampton—the usual 
pes I was visiting people all summer 


on 
Fj love this country,” he said, nodding. 
“The Martins have a camp, you know, at 
the other end of the lake. Flac s the life! 
You live in your oldest clothes—everyone 
takes turns at cooking. Have you ever 
eaten bacon and flapjacks when you were 
really hungry?" 
“Tve never eaten them at all, the way 
you oy ' she said, a little enviously. 
.“Oh, I'm a r sort of American, alto- 
gether, Mr. Bon tice! I’ve spent most of 
my life abroad.” 
t I've only been over once,” he said. “It 
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*I made him Vice-President because 
he was law trained" 


*You might well wonder," said the 
President, of America's greatest nation- 
al bank, "why a lawyer with no bank- 
ing experience was selected for the 
vice-presidency of our 


“This man started as a country law- 
yer. He fought a case against a pow- 
erful corporation so hard as to e it 
sit u e won his case, and was then 
hired i by the corporation he had beaten. 


“He proved his worth both in business 
and finance and was made an impor- 
tant officer of the company. I met 
him and was struck with his force and 
directness. His conversation ddr om 
a trained mind. I engaged him. 
day he is one of the most vatis 
men in the institution." 


Thelaw trained man in business 


Business needs the service of men 


man is NS vert 
quickly, clearly and logically. He has the 
power to yze, to direct, to control. 


Law trained men are directing the 
affairs of the largest mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises in the 
United States. 


L. W. Green, President of the National 
Biscuit yi E. J. Whelan, of the 
ni Stores Company of New 
York; Charles D. Dawes, President of 
the tral Trust Company of Chicago, 
of "e Peoples Gan: Light’ and Coke 
the Peop t an e 
Preis ie Yt 
o o arwi 
all read law. A 


— H. Gary, distinguished as law- 
yer and judge, was selected to manage 
the affairs of the United States Steel 
roii Under his able direction 
it has become the largest and one of 
the best managed corporations in the 
United States. 


pel curls ac be pane tp ok 
are too complex to be solved by men 
who do not have a legal training. Law 


Ma a Dorf ul WDR teh ARS bando 
of the business man. 1t enables him to 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 


protect his business interests and to 
analyze big and intricate problems. 

To the man of real ambition and de- 
termination, it is never too late to begin 
the study of law. Many men, well on in 
years, have left their business affairs 
to study law. Many of the most suc- 
cessful men have acquired their legal 
training in the evenings, by themselves, 
reading and studying such books as 
they could find. 


We bring the law to you 


or 


you have to 
` many of 


Maama 
sub- 
jects 
your daily d in business. You can 
master our Course our spare time— 
in the odds and p p our time, 
which, added together, e for an 
education. You do not & dr 
work or a dollar of your income from 
your regular employment. 
The Medus American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone are 
tute have been carefully L pepe eta by 


inw under oad ehh able I mea 
and law trained business men. 

The Blackstone Institute with its af- 
filiations, is the oldest and Re non- 
resident law school in America. It has 
successfully trained more than 30,000 
men and women in law. 

Among the men who have been 
trained in law by the Blackstone In- 
Stitute are mem of Co a 
Governor of a State, City, County and 
State officials, judi lawyers, and 
thousands of successful business men. 


“The Law Trained Man” 


for the i . 
coupon indicating whether you 
want to study law for use i. a Len oF to be- 
come a lawyer. 


(Put cross opposite Coma you are interested in) 


Send me “The Law Trained Man” 
168-page boo! 


book—FREE 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 23, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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AT HOME! 
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An Invitation 


INCE even the most literal and conservative state- 

ment of the Ampico’s achievement is likely to sound 
incredible,we pass over any attempt at verbal description. 
We simply invite you to hear the Ampico itself, either 
at the nearest Ampico dealer’s or even better at one of 
the “comparison concerts” which we have devised as the 
most effective means of securing for the Ampico the 
prompt public recognition to which an invention of such 


importance is entitled. 


Every important musical center in the country will hear 
at least one of these “comparison concerts” in which the 
Ampico will play the encores of such artists as Godow- 
sky, Ornstein, Adler and Volavy, reproducing the artist’s 
interpretations with the utmost fidelity. 

If the Ampico were less remarkable such a test would be 
foolhardy. As it is, the “comparison concert” is the 
most convincing demonstration that could well be 
EBS 

The Ampico may be readily transformed into a player- 
piano, playing any 88-note roll, to which you may im- 
part your own interpretation. And the tone and touch 
of the piano itself are unimpaired for hand playing. 
The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest and best pianos: 
the Knabe (1837), Haines Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell 


(836 and the renowned Chickering (1823). Write for our illus- 
trated catalogue and the name of the nearest Ampico dealer. 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 


New Method-LearnTo 
Play By Note— Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
'Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar- 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 


NEW YORK . 


sing. Special Limited Offer 

of free weekly lessons. You roy toys! 

pay ony for Tuas eno post. sent to you on 10 days trial. 

age, which is small. oney 7 But first writ: 
back guarantee. No &xtras. Write for the Conn Book the Conn book.We 
Beginners or advanced pupils. Every- Meurs of everything foe pends. Carnes: free. 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 


tematic. Free lectures each course. 
16 years’ success Start at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today — Now 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 154 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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was good fun, but I was glad to get back. 
Still, if you really live over there, of course, 
and don’t feel altogether like an outsider, 
it must be different—" 

She didn't answer. And in a few mo- 

ments they turned from the lake and went 
back to the house through the snow. They 
found John Martin up; no one else, though, 
was down-stairs yet. d they had a 
wonderful breakfast together by them- 
selves, and Jimmy, watching her as she 
poured his coffee for him, felt for the first 
time in his life a curious sort of thrill. It 
seemed to him that there was something 
in what they said—a girl who could be so 
charming, so altogether delightful, at 
breakfast... . 
. He caught himself up sharply. He 
didn't want to start thinking that way. 
She was a nice girl—emphatically. But 
she wasn't the sort of girl with whom 
one played the age-old game; there was 
something intense about her. If one 
played with her it would be for great 
stakes. And Jimmy wouldn't blink the 
facts; the stakes were too high for him. 
This girl was like the rest; his year's in- 
come wouldn't keep her in clothes. 


THEY sat talking over second cups of 
coffee; one by one others drifted in. 
And after breakfast, to Jimmy's surprise 
and a little to his annoyance, Bill Foster 
attached himself to Miss Derwent again, 
and he found himself, perforce, paying 
court to Anne Grahame. It wasn't that 
he didn't like Anne; he did. She was a 
good sort, and pretty too, though she 
wasn't to be compared with Margaret 
Derwent, or, for that matter, with Dolly 
Martin, when it came to looks. Jimmy 
was a little sorry for her. He was inclined 
to be angry with Margaret Derwent; 
probably, though, she didn't know that 
everyone was expecting Anne and old Bill 
to make a match of it. : 

Jimmy liked Bill well enough; but it had 
rather surprised him when Anne's prefer- 
ence for him had become so marked. In 
her case Bill's money could make no differ- 
ence; she had plenty of her own, in all 
conscience. But Anne, after all, wasn't 
brilliant; she wasn't the intellectual sort. 
Margaret Derwent was, if he was any 
judge; why she should deliberately make a 
set for Bill was beyond him. Yet there 
couldn't be much doubt that that was 
what she was doing; you could see how 
Bill was arching his back: so to speak, and 
putas. He didn't much blame Anne for 

eing grouchy. And he had grounds for 
complaint himself, when you came down 
to it. He had been looking forward to a 
couple of days of mildly enforced compan- 
ionship with a new and interesting girl; it 
looked as if, instead, he would be thrown 
back upon the society of a girl whose 
rather Shallow depths he had plumbed a 
long time ago. 

Itwasa cpus sort of time Jimmy had, 
after all. There was something in the air, 
you know; he couldn’t escape it. Dolly 
wasn’t playing hostess, she was much too 
excited. pony had been expecting some- 
thing of the sort for some time, and now he 
was sure that Dolly and Bob Parmenter 
were on the verge of being engaged, if the 
engagement hadn't come off already. It 
was pretty depressing for Jimmy. The, 
example of the rest of the crowd was con- 
tagious. Dolly had, in a half-hearted sort 
of way, suggested some organized enter- 
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Mary Garden Perfume, Toilet Water. Sachet, 
Taleum and Face Powders Rouge (Vanity 
Case), Lip Stick, Massage, Cold and Greaseless 
Creams, Soap, Breath Tablets and Hair Lotion. 


Queen of Sheba 


visited King Solomon, this Magnificent 
Monarch was as much influenced by the 
subtle fragrance which enveloped her as 
by her superb physical beauty. 


Thousands of years later 


daud 


Master Perfumer of Paris 


developed the art of personal expression in per- 
fume, which the Great African Queen sought 
to attain through her wise men and the efforts 
of her hunters for rare oils, gums, civet, musk 
and amber. Queen of Sheba's resources, how- 
ever, never produced an artistically harmonious 
fragrance, such as 


Mary Garden Perfume 


which is identified with the spirit and personality 
of the great soprano herself and is equally effect- 
ive in expressing the personality and natural 
charm of Everywoman. 


RIGAUD 
Paris —New York 


— the only odor true to the 
"Das 4 Rigaud fresh Lilac flower. 
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“What’s the Matter, 


Ro 


“You hardly said a word the whole time the Petersons were here. It was quite noticeable. I'm 


afraid they think you don't like them." 
“Noticeable! Ishould say it was. 


But I was more uncomfortable over it than anybody else 


was. I like them well enough, but / couldn't think of anything worth saying and you can't talk nothings to 


people like the Petersons. 
necessary to be a good conversationalist, and 
*Oh, I know the very thing for you. 


’m beginning to dread 


having people in. Ihaven't time to do the reading 


Mrs. Peterson told me about it this evening—a way 


they've found to learn at least one interesting, worth-while thing every day. It is by joining 


The Mentor Association 


and we must join." The Mentor Association numbers 
100,000 members who know that to be interesting to others 
one must constantly be absorbing interesting information— 
about art, nature, music, travel, and other good things. 
They are obtaining this information in the most delightful 
form in “The Mentor." 

“The Mentor" comes the first and fifteenth of every month 
—twenty-four times during the year. Each time a special 
topic is discussed with absorbing interest by a recognized 
authority. And with each issue are six exquisite gravures 
or color pictures which, added to the illustrations through- 
out.the text, and the text itself, leave a graphic and vivid 
recollection of the subject. 


The Mentor Discussed 


and illustrated, at various times during the last several 
vears, for instance, the following topics [Note the scope 
of its interests and activities]: Travel, Fine Art, History 
Biography, Literature, Music, Domestic Art, Nature and 
Popular Science. 
eauty Spots in India; the Mediterranean, Switzerland; 
London; Romantic Ireland; China; Japan, Mexico; The 
Philippines; Alaska; Grand Canyon of Arizona; Shake- 
speare s Country; Beautiful Children in Art; Beautiful 
omen in Art; Etchers and Etching; Pictures We Love 
to Live With; Great Galleries of the World; Michael- 
angelo; Raphael; The War of 1812; Story of the French 
Revolution; Story of America in Pictures; The Golden Age 
of Greece. 

Joan of Arc; Oliver Cromwell; Napoleon; Milton; Thack- 
eray; Dickens; Shakespeare; Walter Scott; George Wash- 
ington; Abraham Lincoln; American Poets of the Soil; 
American Pioneer Prose Writers; Famous Women Writers 
of England; Famous English Poets; erican Novelists; 
Makers of American Humor; Masters of the Violin; Famous 
Composers;. Masters of Music. 

.  Thisis but a list of the subjects which "The Men- 
tor" has been discussing, twice each month, with the mem- 
bers of The Mentor Association. It will give you, though, 
an idea of the delightful excursions they have been takin 
into realms where their desires would lead them. Yet it is 


only a part of 


What Membership Means 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor Associntion gives 
ou these five things: 

irst. 24 issues of "The Mentor,” bringing a beautifully 
printed and illustrated story every two weeks, all about 
one subject, written by a leading authority upon that 
MONT pages during the year. 

Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, distributed during the 
year through the text of the 24 issues of "The Mentor." 
Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced on heavy 

paper, all ready for framing, in deep, rich tones that 
g out all the beauty of the originals. On the back of 
each erae is a crisp five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is portrayed. 
Fourth. Answers to any question on art, travel, literature, 
history, nature or architecture, each answer by an authority. 
Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any program you 
may want for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon 
or evening—each made for you by an expert. 


How to Become a Member 


The Mentor Association wants among its members only 
those people who love the finer things of life, and yearn for 
them—music, art, nature and travel—who seek for self- 
improvement; who realize that to be interesting to others 
one must absorb worth-while knowledge. 

If you believe as we believe, if you desire as we desire, 
then, we warmly invite you to our arep ing 

But you will want to know even more about The Mentor 
Association before you decide. So we make this suggestion: 
send us your name and address on a postcard or letter. : 
Send no money; you will receive a Popy of “The Mentor.” 
If you like it, send 81 on receipt of a bill from us and $1 
each month for but two months thereafter until a total of 
only $3 paid. 

penbeete in The Mentor Association is yours for 
but $3 a year; 1244 cents for each issue of "The Mentor." 

This is à special offer. Send your request now, while it's 
on your mind. Just say "Send 'The Mentor,' per adver- 
tisement in American Magazine." Address 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 52 East 19th St, New York 
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tainment. But no one had risen to that 
bait except Jimmy. Couples paired off, 
and went wandering away by themselves. 
There was nothing gregarious about that 
gathering. ... Fora even if he'd wanted 
to, he couldn't have had any fun flirting 
with Anne. She knew him well enough to 
be short with him. He had a beastly day. 

He was desperate by the time dinner 
came. And partly for selfish reasons, 
partly because he was really sorry for 
Anne and angry, definitely, with Margaret 
Derwent, he cornered Miss Derwent, just 
as he saw Bill Foster advancing upon her, 
with a determined look in his eyes. 

“I say, Miss Derwent,” he said. “Pd 
like to show you something up the lake. 
Wouldn’t you like to get your skates and 
come along?” 

She hesitated, but she couldn’t very well 
refuse without seeming to be rude. And 
so, a little later, he was helping her with 
her skates, down by the dock where in 
summer the canoes and guide boats were 
kept. Then, hand in hand, they glided 
out toward the smooth ice in the center of 
the lake, and were off, with the moon shin- 
ing down on that endless expanse of snow 
and ice. It was bitterly cold, but they 
could defy the frost; their swift, rhythmic 
movement warmed them, sent the blood 
leaping through their veins. 


HEY had little to say to each other at 

first. They skated against the wind and 
its rush enforced silence upon them, even 
had they cared to talk. And for the mo- 
ment they did not; the sheer luxury of 
their smooth progress was enough. But 
at last he turned shoreward, guided her 
toward a curious, half-hidden opening in 
what from the lake had looked like a sheer 
wall of rock, coated with ice and snow. In 
a moment they were within a cave in 
which gaunt needles of ice hung from the 
roof. The moonlight, sifting in from 
above, had a ghostly glow; there was a 
wild, incredible beauty about the cave. 

*Oh—Tm glad you made me come!” 
said the girl after he had stood for a mo- 
ment, silent. “I’ve never seen anything 
so lovely, anywhere!” 

“I think it's a good thing I came up 
when I did," said Jimmy with decision. 
* What have you people been doing, any- 
way? Dolly's been a punk hostess, seems 
to me.” 

She didn't answer. 

“In the summer it's different, you 
know," said Jimmy. “But it has its 
points, even then. On a hot day, you can 
sit in here in a canoe, if you know the way, 
and it's always cool. You can just float 
here, and there's enough light, and only 
just enough, to read, if you want to— 
poetry, you know, or something awfully 
romantic. I’ve always planned—” 

“Yes?” she said, inquiringly, when he 
stopped. 

“Oh, this place gets me!" he said. “I’ve 


always thought that—well, this is the altar 


I’ve raised to my unknown goddess—you 
know, Kipling’s ‘the goddess I know not 
nor worship— " 

“I know,” she said, looking away from 
him. Her voice was low. “I know that 
poem, too. I suppose we all feel so, some- 
times." 

“TII bring her here, when I've found 
her," said Jimmy. ‘This is where I shall 
ask her—" 

His voice wasn't quite steady. It 


A ERR 


Every Home Owner and 


To the uninitiated; plumbing 
fixtures all look alike—the dif- 
ference is one of years. Almostany 
fixture is good for a year or two— 
but after that you will conclude 
that the best is none too good. 


All fixtures are white. The surface 
glazed? Yes. But, The Trenton Pot- 
teries Company China Fixtures have 
the baked on a clay body— 
very different from what you may 
get on a cheaper fixture (very little 
cheaper). 
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It's true home insurance to secure The Trenton Potteries All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures. 
Tell any plumber you want them and look for the trade-mark stamped under theglaze. 


Builder should consider 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


“Bathrooms of Character” 


In the first place, we want you to appreciate that our products 
are American Premier Products in their line. The matter of 
cost is unimportant compared with the ultimate satisfaction to 
youfrom the possession of superior material. Always remember 
the labor charge, a big item of the entire cost, is the same in 
cheap, useless material as upon the best. 


Clay products differ. A manufacturer 
who skimps the baking has a glaze 
that is soft. We guarantee our ware 
is subjected to heat of not less than 
2400 —often more. It means 
the est possible surface and the 
hardest ponilie woes beneath the sur- 
face. It means of service after 
poorer made plumbing fixtures are 
defaced and hammered beyond recog- 
nition. 

Naturally, you pay a little more for 
such fixtures. cost more to pro- 
duce; but your bacio and kitchen 
look so much better. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES 


OT 


COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
World’s Largest Maker of Fine Plumbing Fixtures 
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A Protest wow the Common SEO 
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Particulars in 
Brief: 


122" wheelbase. 

45 h. p. motor.—3” 
bore—$5' stroke. 

32x4 tires. 

Average miles to 
gallon—16-18. 

Equipped complete 
-including moto- 
meterand engine 
driven tire pump. 
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ham Six?Í85 


This is the age of the Commonplace. It is the 
era of quantity production. 

In clothes, in food, in homes and in all the 
lesser commodities of life, one must be satisfied 
with the ordinary—made by the thousand, ten- 
or hundred-thousand— unless he will pay an 
exorbitant and outrageous price. One and all, we 
are floundering in the Thrall of the Commonplace. 
We are taking things into our lives that are 

"output." Individuality is lost in the shuffle. 

And so it is with cars—above all, cars of mod- 
erate price. Whatever the name on the radiator, 
there is a deadly similarity in appearance, in di- 
mensions and in the units entering into their con- 
struction. 'They look the same, ride the same 
and give you the same measure of service. They 
are the Commonplace. 

The AMERICAN SIX is an effective protest against this 
condition. In creating it Mr. Louis Chevrolet—whose name 
is another word for automobile leadership—and his associ- 
ate engineers have sought, and sought successfully, to 
escape the commonplaceness that exists among cars of 
moderate price. 

The AMERICAN SIX is distinctly an Uncommon car. 

It is uncommon in its individual lines and superior finish. 

It is uncommon in its ample proportions and generous 
dimensions. 

It is uncommon in its sound and substantial construction, 

It is uncommon in its driving ease and riding comfort. 

In all that goes to make an automobile worth having, the 
AMERICAN SIX is a car of uncommon distinction. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


Factory, Plainfield, N. J., and New York 
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You DN Earn 


290M ONTH 


more to start. 
rience. 


roll n. Business grows fast. 


manufacturer, 


to start. 


Write today. 


T 772 Capitol Ave. 


MON Thi his 
NEW MACHINE 


Mako $3,000 a year and 
You peed zo e ze 
Open a re Repa 

with Haywood Equipment. Letthe mone; 


Every nuto sold means more 
tires to mend. 
work ahead of supply. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
How e ganoon eh dye 
de to riches and w 
splosul A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Indianapolis, 


You're soon a real 


Demand for your 


A valu- 


Small month! if e 
you keep it. May ler sealer prices 
“Cardinal” 


BURROWES Chest - 


feather for itself by sa: 
eathers, clothing 


mpoçes, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A su 


Li? Chasta shipped on free trial. Write for 


$100 DOWN 


THE E. T. BURROWES 00., 455 South rr Portland, Me. 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Aromatic 


blanketa anl all fahr fabrica from La alos; dust 
f i f fornitire, q isitel: ade. 
e, massive piece o! ne [ui vos mi 


t ps that way," he said. 


seemed to him it would be a good thing 
to get away. There was something heady 
about this place. Or perhaps it was 
just the cold that had set him tingling.... 
Anyway, he knew; as he locked at her, 
that she, more than any girl he had ever 
seen, was the sort who could lead him to 
make a fool of himself, to forget his or- 
dered scheme of life. He shook his head. 
It wouldn't do. He'd been an ass to cut 
in ahead of old Bill Foster. After all, 
Anne Grahame could look after herself. 

“Oh, you've got the best of it—so much 
the best of it!" she cried suddenly, with an 
extraordinary passion, turning upon him. 
“When you find your unknown goddess 
—you can speak, after all—you can choose 
your moment! But a girl—” 

“That’s not very i modern doctrine," he 
said with a laugh. “You know, after all, 
a girl can—she does.” 

“Oh!” she said, scornfully, ‘‘Do you 
suppose I don’t know that? I'm not’a 
child, Mr. Prentice! Of course a woman 
woos the man she wants. But what a de- 
grading way she has to take! What petty, 
unworthy things she has to do! hat 
conventions she has to consider! To keep 
his respect, she has to lose her own!” 

He stared at her. 

*[—by Jove!—I hadn't looked at it 

id. “I don’t know— 
suppose I'd considered it as a sort of in- 

stinct." 

“Yes,” she said, still scornful. * But 
there are women who have learned to rea- 
son, you know, Mr. Prentice! There are 
women who aren't moved only by blind 
instincts that they don't try to under- 
stand." 

And then she feed suddenly, and 
held out her hands toh 

“This is—stupid," she said. “I want 
to go back, Mr. rentice! Pd like to skate 
until I’m too tired to think!" 


HE TOOK her hands, absently. She had 
set him to thinking, that was sure. 
Stubbornly, irrelevantly, the memory of 
what old Craye had had to say to him arose 
to plague him. Strange thrills passed 
through him at the light contact between 
their gloved hands—disturbing currents, 
es compelling. 

e was out again the next morhing early, 
on the bluff looking out over the lake. e 
had looked forward to another ericounter 
with her; he feared it, and yet he welcomed 
it. But she did not come. She was one of 
the last to appear after he had reluctantly 
gone back to the house and breakfast. She 
greeted him with a laugh, light, tantaliz- 
ing. She was remote, unapproachable. 
And so, all through that brilliant Sunday, 
she remained. 

Late, after dinner, Dolly proposed that 
they should all go skating. There was to 
be a fire at an open camp on the shore of 
the lake; they could taste the primitive 
joys of toasted marshmallows. As they 
set out they could see the fire blazing up 
like a beacon, far away, and as they neared 
it great shadows of fantastic trees danced 
across the frozen lake with the rising and 
falling of the flames. 

Prentice had Anne for his partner—of 
course. They skated along in silence, but 
it was a silence far different from that in 
which he and the other girl had flown along 
under the moon the night before. "That 
had been the silence of reserve, of unsaid 
things, of repressions; this was the silence 
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KILLS FIRE 4 
E. SAVES LIFE A 


This fire lasted just two and one half minutes. 


There was no panic; no wild stampede 
to a fire-escape or stairway. 

There were no shrieks or groans. No 
wives or mothers waiting, pale with horror, 
while charred bodies were carried from 
the ruins. 

This employer was ready for fire. Ready 
with Pyrene. Pyrene on pillars. Pyrene 
against walls. Pyrene at stairway landings. 
Pyrene in elevators. Pyrene in the boiler 
room. Pyrene in the offices. . 


When fire came several men grabbed 
Pyrenes. The concentrated extinguishing 


liquid smothered the fire in no time. 


Pyrene kills fire—quick. 

Anymanufacturer who hasn't his factory 
equipped with Pyrene plays a monstrous 
game of chance. 


$8.00, bracket included. 
PyreneManufacturing Company, NewYork 
Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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HOW do you know 
they’ 7? 2 popping corn ? 


How inviting that snappy fragrance from the big white pop- 
ping kernels! It’s the essence of good things Nature has . 
stored away in the heart of the corn. Fragrance is Nature's 
surest guarantee of purity. A tobacco with a satisfying 
pure fragrance is a smoke guaranteed by Nature. “Your 
Nose Knows." 


Such a guarantee you will find in 


The Perfect heaves for Poe ail scd 


The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is made, store 
the sunshine of the Blue Grass section of old Kentucky, and 
bring to you with every smoke a delightful, pure fragrance 
that has no equal. “Your Nose Knows." 


Try this Test: -Rub a little Tuxedo briskly 
in the palm of your hand to 
bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep — its delicious 
pure fragrance will convince 
you. Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
judgment— 

**Your Nose Knows" 


YOUR MONEY 


5 cent BAGS 
WOcent TINS 
HALF ed Fui. 
POUND Grass 
, Humipors 


P4 Guaranteed by Y 
uL Mx near UC aa e Z 


The Unknown Goddess, by WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


of those who had no common thought, 
who did not speak because they had noth- 
ing to say to each other. 

l'hey turned back toward the fire at last. 
And it was there that Prentice missed | 
Margaret Derwent, and missed her, curi- 
ously enough, only because he saw Foster, 
with the look of a suffering dog in his eyes, 
staring at Anne. He was conscious of a 
tenseness in Anne, of the stiffening of her 
slight body, of the way her eyes wandered 
from him as he talked, lightly, jestingly, 
to pass the time. And suddenly he got up, 
with some fancied, muttered excuse, and 
slipped away. Something curious had 
happened; he was avid to discover what it 
E. tbe. He put on his skates unnoticed, 
glided away on the smooth ice. 


"THE chill splendor of the night had hold 
of him. The moon was in a waning 
pes even in the moonlight, the stars 
ad an astonishing brilliance; in the north, 
the aurora blazed. And all about him the 
snow crackled in the bitter cold; he knew 
that the runners of his skates struck sparks 
from the ice. . . . He was in a wild, strange 
mood. And he meant to find Margaret 
Derwent, to solve the mystery of her. He 
half knew where he could find her. And 
as he reached the entrance of the cave that 
he had shown her, a muffled sound came 
to him and made him stop. There was a 
woman near, sobbing, desperately. He 
threw up his head and listened. He felt 
the strange contrasts of that sorrow of 
hers, living, burning, with the icy prison of 
her revolt. His mind flew back, inconse- 
quently, to half-forgotten lines— 


A savage place, as holy and enchanted, 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted, 
By woman wailing— 


He stopped there. And then, with a 
strange, an infinite tenderness, he went to 
her. She was sitting as he had seen her 
first, her hands clasped about her knees. 
But she was swaying now, and she was 
shaken by racking sobs. She looked up in- 
differently as she heard him, and lowered 
her eyes again at once. For a time he 
stayed there, looking at her. 

“I was afraid—” he said, half audibly. 
But she heard and looked up at him with 
bitter, tear-filled eyes, that even her tears, 
somehow, could not soften. 

“Couldn’t you have left me alone?” she 
said. And then, “Oh, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter! I'll have it out now!” 

She rose, and stood, swaying still, star- 
ing at him, her arms flung out. 

“Look at me, Mr. Prentice!" she said. 
“Im for sale—so look well! Perhaps 
you'd like to bid! I had a buyer trapped 
to-night—and then, at the last moment, I 
couldn't sell! I think I held myself too 
dear—and yet I'm cheap—cheap—" 

Her voice fell away. Strange forces 
were at work in Prentice. Even through 
his thick woolen mittens he could feel his 
nails as they bit into the flesh of his palms. 

* But—but you—” he said. «rou re 
rich—you're like these people—” 

“I!” she said, bitterly. “Oh, but that 
shows that I played my cards well, if you 
thought that! Rich! I’m poor, Mr. Pren- 
tice, as poor as a church mouse! I’ve 
lived on the bounty of my friends. I’ve 
starved and scraped—T've lived with my 
mother in cheap pensions abroad until it 
was time for me to sell myself to a husband 
who was rich! She's home now, wondering 
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The work of the world today is done 


This mighty power now 
runs our machines; transports our goods; lights our 
homes, shops and factories; carries our m es 
—is indispensable in hundreds of ways. 
portantaes in electricity are greater than ever 
) 


by electricity. 


Exact electrical 


knowledge 
and 


greater success 


efore. 
more money 


HAWKINS 


GUIDES 


give you ALL theelectrical information you 
want, in the shortest, most concise form— 
namely, by means of questions and answers 
and unlimited illustrations. Nomatter how 
great or how little your previous knowledge 
of the subject at hand, you “get the point” 
at once in Hawkins Guides. They are ab- 
solutely complete—brought right up-to- 
date—the last volumes are just off the press. 


Read What Users Say 


“Every Electrician, Operating Engineer or Student 
who wants to advance himself in the Electrical field 
should have a set of these books.” 

John Kelley, 116 Union St., Newark, Ohio. 


“For the man not getting a college training, and 
even in that case, I can sincerely say I do not be- 
lieve there is a better set of books on the market 
to-day.” Lloyd D. Huffman, Dayton, Ohio. 
“We consider Hawkins Electrical Guides the most 
compact and complete set of electrical references in 
the market.” 

Noggle Electric Works, Monterey, Cal. 


“I think they should be in the hands of everybody 
who has anything to do with Electricity.” 
T. E. Murphy, Orange, Va. 


“It is the best work an apprentice can study if he 
wants to get ahead in his trade. As a reference for 
the experienced worker HAWKINS ELECTRICAL 
GUIDES are unexcelled.” . 

I. MoCiellan, Chillicothe, Mo. 


10 Practical Volumes 
—Flexible Leather Binding 


Complete Course— Pocket Size 


They are the handiest books to read and 
to use, ever produced. In flexible, black 
covers, leather binding—just the 1ight size 
—5x6% inches—to fit in your pocket, so 
that you can carry each single volume about 
with you until you have mastered its con- 
tents. The whole set fits easily in the hol- 
low of your arm, and still there are actu- 
ally 3,500 pages and 4,700 illustrations. 


The entire set of 10 Volumes 


Shipped to You 


Send no money. 


est written electrical books ever 


EASY PAYMENTS 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 


for you. 


Examine the books first. 
seven days in connection with your work, and decide for yourself 
that they are the most complete, the most helpful and the clear- 
ublished. 
offer is a sign of our confidence in the Guides. 


Accept the offer now— 
mail the coupon to- 
day. If youdecide to keep the books you can make 
settlement at only $1 per month until paid for. 


These books will help you succeed through 


M 


p- 


means 
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“An armful of 
electrical 
knowledge, 
opening up 
to you 
a world fall of 
electrical 
opportunity. '* 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE 10 GUIDES 


Contains 2. pages, 
No. 1. 57 cvi! 
trical signs and symbols, static and 
current electricity, primary cells, 
conductors and Theulators, resist- 
ance and conductivity, magnetism, 
induction coils, dynamo principi. 
classes of dynamo, etc. . 


Contains 218 pages, 
No. 2. 256 illustrations. Ar- 
commutation, 


and installation 
motors, etc. 


No. 3. G7: 25 ^ut Nani: m 
vanometers, standard cells, current | power 


measurement, resistance measure- 
ment, voltmeters, wattmeters, watt 
hour meters, operation of dynamos, 
operation of motors, etc. 


Contains pages, 
No. 4. Ss urrako? Bis 
tribution systems, and wire 


calculations, inside, outside, and un- | tric 


la- | densers, indicating 


A. C. motors; synchronousand induc- 


ec- | tion motor principles; A. C. commu- 


tator motors; induction motors; 
transformers: losses, construction, 
connections, tests; converters; rec- 
tifiers; etc. 


No 7 Centains 320 pages, 

. * 460 illustrations. Al- 

ternating'current systems, switch- 
devices, circuit y 


ys, 
light: protector apparatus, regu- 


lating devices, synchronous con- 


devices, met. 
power factor indicators. TM 


Comtaims 288 pages, 
No. 8. 330 illustrations, 


pares, 


Contains 5 
illustrations. 
telegraph, wireless, 
lighting, 
trol- 


dergrou: wiring, sign ley car operat: 
lightning protection, rectifiers, stor- Contains b 
age battery systems, etc. No. 10. 730 pandard 


Contains 278 es, 
No. 5. 379 ilustrations UAL. 


Contains 272 pages, 
538 illustrations. 


Also a complete ready 
reference index of the 
complete library. 


FREE 


Use them for 


The unusual 


the 10 sumbefs. 
send you $1 within seven days apd to 
mal! you $1 each month until paid. 


Miscellaneous applications, motion 


cranes, pem mir compressors, 
electric eating, electric welding: 
soldering and ing, industri 
electrolysis, electro-plating, electro- 
X-rays, etc, 


therapeutics, 


Theo. 
Audel & Co. 
72 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Please submit me for examination 


Hawkins Electrical Gu 
ice $1 each). Ship at once, 
If satisfactory | 
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SAXON SIX 


People Generally are Convinced 
of Saxon “Six” Superiority 


Nor is this belief in Saxon “Six” 
superiority confined to one s 
of the country. You'll fin 
equally as strong in the West i 
in the Fast, in the city as in the 
country. 


But what are the specific reasons 
that have led motor car buyers the 
country over to this same clear-cut 
conclusion? 


Perhaps the biggest single factor 
in Saxon “Six” success is the Saxon 
“Six” motor. 


It is understood, of course, that 
uniform torque— smooth power- 
flow—is the standard sought by all 
motor car makers. 


With a *''less-than-six-cylinder '' 
motor there are naturally inter- 
vals between impulses or explo- 
sions. "These spell vibration and 


consequent wear on the motor and 
parts. 


With a six-cylinder motor, how- 
ever, one explosion merges smooth- 
ly into the next, and this vibra- 
tionles power-flow gives rise to 
several important advantages. 


It practically eliminates wear on 
the motor and parts, gives longer 
life to the motor, enables higher 
maximum and lower mini- 
mum speed, and produces nearly 
absolute operative quietness. 


And best of all it adds perceptibly 

to the performance of car—in 

pick-up—in high-gear work and 
pulling power. 


Saxon "Six Six" is $865; “Six” Sedan, $1250; 
“Four” Roadster, "e fF. o. b. Detroit. 
Canadian prices Tou ring Car, 
$1175; "Six" Sedan, $1675; *Four"" Road- 
ster, $665. Price of special export models, 
“Six,” $915; “Four,” $495; f. o. b. Detroit. 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Did You Get a Raise January 1st? 


OWN in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is not worrying a bit about his raise. 
He has made his own raise. In spare time, after office hours, he is adding $20 
to his pay envelope every month as our representative. 


Add $20 a Month to YOUR Pay Envelope 


You can add $20 a month or more to your pay envelope by the 

Crowell plan. We have an opportunity for a live man who can take 
boe subscription interests of 'THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

and the WoMAN's HOME COMPANION in his locality. Salary and com- 

mission. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 

If you have spare time and want to get that raise you should have 

fill out and mail the coupon below TO-NIGHT. 


charge o 


had January 1st, 


Chief of Staff, Desk 34, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Tell me without obligation on my part how I can add $20 a month to my 


pay envelope as your local representative. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


MR. C. V. DUGGAN 


if I've made the sale here! At hom 
New York, in the little flat where we g 
and pinch so that I may have the clot 
to accept the invitations that come to 
from girls like Dolly Martin! Ah— 
good to tell the truth for once—to be dı 
with lies and shams—" 

He stepped quickly toward her. 
took her hands and held her away fr 
him, so that he could look down at H. 
white face, her staring eyes. His voi 
was rough. “You ask me to bid! I ma. 
my bid! Do you know that I knew la 
night, when we were here, that you cou. 
be m unknown goddess?" 

o!" she said, and her hands strug 
gled to be free. But he held them merci- 


lessl 

“fil make my bid!" he said again. 
“And this is the bid I make. I love you— 
that's all! I knew it last night—and 
wouldn't let myself believe that it could be 
—so soon. And, even if it were true, I 
knew I couldn't let you know—because 
I thought that you were like these others, 
rich, living in a world apart from mine. 
But now— 

“I can give you all a woman ought to 
need. I can feed you, clothe you, shelter 
you. Sometime, perhaps, | can do much 
more—but that's for the years to show! 
You can't know it—nor can I! So there's 
my bid! Come to me—come away from 
all of this! Let's turn our backs upon it, 
upon this world we haven't earned the 
right to live in. Let's go out into our own 
world—find those like us whose struggles 
are before them. To-morrow I'll be Tack 
at work, the work they pay me sixty dol- 
lars a week to do! Let me be working for 
you—and I don’t know how far I may go!” 

Her hands were very still in his. The 
sobs had ceased to rack her. In her eyes 
was the dawning of some new, mysterious 
light. In the white light of that cavern 
she looked, in that moment, like a child. 

“Oh—” she said, tremulously. “If I 
only dared believe you—if things like this 
could be real!" 

“They can!" he cried roughly. And 
suddenly he caught her, crushed her in his 
arms, bending her head back, until his lips 
were on hers. . 

“True!” he cried, with the shout of a 
boy. “Weve found the only true thing, 
the only real thing, in all the world!” 

He closed her lips again when she would 
have said something. And then, suddenly, 
she had surrendered; she was clinging to 
him, desperately; his "cheeks were wet with 
her tears. - 

*Oh—" she said, her voice so low that 
he had to bend to hear her words. “It was 
you—it was the thought of you that held 
me back. And I didn’t know! But it was 
because of you I couldn’t—” 

He understood. And he laughed. Fora 
moment he held her close. 

“Come!” he said. “Back to the house! 
There’s a train I can catch to-night. I was 

oing to wait, and be late at the office. 
But now—now—I want to be in the office 
when it opens! I’ve done with play— 
until I’ve worked enough to earn the right 
to play—with you—” 


DANA GATLIN, one of the most bril- 
liant of our younger writers, next 
month tells a lovely love story, entitled 
*Rosemary's Great Wish.” 
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‘rom Napkins Plus to Napkins Minus 


E HAD an over-shipment of 
400,000 paper napkins to dis- 
pose of or return to the mill. 


Which course should he take? 


Beside his desk was a Multigraph 
Junior—and he knew its possibilities. 


A letter was written, Multigraphed, 
and eighty copies were mailed to insti- 
tutions—sanatoriums and the like. 


The postage was a dollar sixty. Other 
costs—a few hours’ time for setting up, 
running and distributing the type; en- 
velopes and letter-heads. Four dollars 
—three and three-quarter cents apiece 
—would cover the total cost and leave 
enough for the movies. 


Result—one week later—the 400,000 
napkins sold—additional orders for 
80,000 more—side orders for $60.80 for 
other goods—and four new accounts 
opened. The napkin business was 
$446.40. The total business, $507.20. 


Sales cost, seven-tenths of one per cent. 


Will M. Ross, Statesan, Wisconsin, 
is the man who accomplished this re- 
sult. 


Will is a good salesman. This per- 
formance proves that. The Multigraph 
Junior is a good sales assistant. This 
performance proves that. Put a good 
salesman and the Multigraph together 
and the combination will sell paper 
napkins, automobiles, life insurance, or 
anything else—merchandise or service. 


If you haven’t looked into your sales 
possibilities—as they are widened with 
the Multigraph—Senior or Junior— 
maybe this little account from the ex- 
perience of just one user may prompt 
you to investigate. 


The coupon won’t start you in the 
napkin business, but it may. be the 
means of changing some of your sales 
minuses to pluses. Clip—sign—mail. 


pt LG RAP 


economically, privately, in your own 


Produces real printing poe S rapidly 
/ 


ishiment 


You can't buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it. 


The Multigraph, 1814 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me more about using the Multigraph in sales 
work. 

Name s 

Official Position 

FIERI S oi Re EL RES 


Street Address 


Multigraph Junior—An efficient hand-operated machine 
for high-grade form typewriting and simple office printing. 


Price, complete, $200.00. Easy payments. 
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` Europe's many tongues and 
M consequent misunderstandings 


The F ruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails a common 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service inits mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 
complishment is in spite of the 
great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 


One Policy 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 
been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


MEN WANTED 


To sell *Wear - Ever" 
Aluminum Ware. 
$6.38 


per 7 hour day is the aver- 
age profit made by 


3030 MEN 


J. E. King, of Sharon, Pa., 


says: "I have made a profit 
of $3,689.72 with ''Wear- 
Ever” in 17 months and at 
the same time have sec ured 
free a business education." 
Made $3, O8. 72 Send postal card for “The Bulle- 
in 17 months tin” giving sales of the 3030 men. 


montaran LESSEE D meam ot | 


J, E. KIN 


If you live in Canada write 
NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


a. Month 


Universal Service 
The master- 


piece of watch 


geo roce adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
Burlington 


All sizes for both 
men and women 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
price— no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 


Your name and address on a postcard is enough. 
Get this offer oig s it lasts. Write today. 


19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


How I Swam Into 
Fame and Fortune 


(Continued from page 34) 


through the heart of the city. Probably 
half a million people crowd the banks of 
the Seine to witness this contest. 

I entered the race with seventeen men. 
Each swimmer was accompanied by an 
attendant in a little boat, ` who passed him 
things to eat whenever he wanted them, 
and looked after him generally. In my 
boat were Dad, a friend, and two oars- 
men. AsI pushed my way through the 
dirty water of the Seine, hey would cry 
to me, "Come on, Mademoiselle, you've 
only one more kilometer, two more bridges, 
that's all!” 

This was one of those kindly prevarica- 
tions intended to cheer me up. But they 
shouldn't have done it, for I would make 
a dash or sprint—trying to wind up with a 
flourish—and ond get out of my stroke 
and use up most of my reserve strength. 
Because the river was full of curves and I 
couldn't see ahead, they fooled me for a 
little while. 

At last, when I thought I'd reached the 
last bridge and they called out, “Only 
two kilometers more!" I was so disap- 
pointed that I began to cry. I was worried 
too, for I was to receive forty pounds for 
the race if I finished—and, as usual, we 
needed the money! 

Just then Burgess came along. He had 
started, handicapped, half an hour behind 
me, but had caught up. He saw that I'd 
been crying and asked me what was up. 
When I told him how they'd been fooling 
me, he was very sympathetic. “Come on,’ 
he urged, and swam alongside me, pacing 
me, and by his chivalry- running the risk 
of losing the race himself, for the racers 
behind were coming on apace. 


AU THE last hundred yards we made a 
dash for it, and touched the goal to- 
gether—a tie! There were eighteen start- 
ers, but only four of u« finished. It was 
the most thrilling race I was ever in! 

After my Seine swim, I sought new 
worlds to conquer, or, at least, new worlds 
sought me, for Baroness Isa Cescu, the 
best known Viennese swimmer, challenged 
me for a race in the Danube from Tuln to 
Vienna, a distance of thirty-six kilometers, 
about twenty-two miles. 

'The Danube is very treacherous. Its 
waters are icy cold Hoy it runs so fast that 
there are dangerous eddies everywhere. 
Half the game in swimming that course 
was in knowing your ground. 

Well, we started, swimming far apart. 
I had not gone far ‘before I found myself 
sucked into a shallow whirlpool. The 
water was only about six inches deep and 
was whirling with great force and speed 
over a bed of sharp pebbles. Before I 
could work my way out, my legs were one 
mass of cuts and bruises. 

I won the race easily, by about three- 
quarters of an hour, I guess. 

After a few more contests, I gave up 
long-distance swimming and went back to 
the London Hippodrome for the winter. 
But the records fade: for a woman, all 
hold to this day: two-, five-, and ten-mile 
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MakeYour Oy Movies 


` ^ TARA 2 TITE abes 
LEE RSS EY I re pats C. 


Equal in performance to 
the best professional ma- 
chine costing $1000.00 
or more. 


é Ba zs 4 | T | 
Will Get 


YOU! 


See what a famous young inventor hasdone! Hehas turned the 
world of photography topsy-turvy! No more dead, still-life 
pictures for you. Now you can make motion pictures— pictures 
that pulsate with the action and light of life—easier than an 
ordinary snapshot. 


NI 


D 
X 
"| if 
Ti 
ul 
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CAMERA 
EVERY DEALER SELLS IT—YOU CAN BUY IT EVERYWHERE! 


* Sg 


- 
B 


A 
Easier than a snapshot?—YES! No focusing—no adjustments. $ | 
Sight your object in the finder—then turn the crank. Movette e T 
has got it for you—for all time—any time. | 
The scene is yours. You can make it re-live itself all over x vs 
again—in clear cut, true-to-life action pictures—next week, Hn 


next year—yes, twenty years from now! A 


See the flashing, dimpled smile of Baby—now grown to manhood or woman- 
hood! Review the glorious days of childhood! See Father and Mother in 
almost flesh-and-blood reality. 

And think of it! Movette is so simple—so *'foolproof''—a child can operate 
it. It's the scientific wonder of the age. 

Movette takes 50 feet of action pictures for $1.50—equal to two minutes of 
the best professional film. Sixteen hundred snapshots in all—every one per- 
fect; 32 for 3o—-anyone of which can be enlarged for 25c. Send the coupon 
for full details of this newest, fascinating sport. 


wt Sos LG oe 


Movette Camera Corporation 


Largest Makers of Moving 
Picture Cameras in the World 


1172 University Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Actual size of Movette Cam- 
era: 7" long; 5" high; 214" 
wide. Weighs about 2 pounds. 


Amer. Mag. 3-17 


Movetle Camera Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Movetle. Will you kindly 
send me further details regarding the fascinating Movetle Moo 
ing Picture Camera outfit and your interesting new book, “The 
Scientific Wonder of If'—FREE 


My Dealer's name is ; V2 A635 694 2 pints 
His address is i AORC as S pus 

My name is 

Address xs ote b i aa a 
a isa iex FSO CAR PA SERES TERE T T 
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ET These Men Will .....X 
assess. Teach You 
Advertising and Salesmanship 


Then you can earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year—the 
average salary of Sales and Advertising Managers. 
They earn this splendid salary because they are cre- 
ators with power to make their dreams come true. 


Free Personal Analysis You can succeed in advertising—if we 


accept you. We have. arranged with 
a well-known vocational director personally to analyze you free of ‘charge before en- 
rollment. Send coupon below for Personal Analysis Chart. This valuable service will 
give you an unbiased estimate of your qualifications for success as a Sales or. Adver- 
tising Manager. The acceptance of your enrollment-is almost a guarantee of your 
success, because we will take only those qualified"to succeed. 

Ts: Under our practical instructors you 
You Save Ten Years Time can learn "muore in twelve oaths 
than you might otherwise learn in a lifetime. These instructors are practical 
men; not "professional" teachers. The atmosphere of their daily work is in every 
lesson. With their help you can easily clip off ten years of hard effort. With their 
help you can develop the vision, the creative power, the “selling sense" of the suc- 
cessful Advertising and Sales Manager. 


What Will This Course Give You? 


When you complete: this course you will have had practical experience be- 
cause all through the course you will be required to do actual work under the 
personal direction óf one or more of the ten men who are conducting our 


rya ^ : d 
Bryant $ course. This course is nine-tenths practice and one-tenth theory. Every 
wis scan A lesson carries the human touch that makes you anxious for the next. 
Business College ON You will be taught to write copy for Advertisements, Booklets, Mail- 
Chicago A ing-cards, Folders, and Magazine Articles; you will learn how to 


Send tree \ 
book, “From Poverty to 
$10,000 a Year," personal 
analysis examination blank, 
and full information on your 
home-study course in Advertis- 
ing and Salesmanship. 


Gentlemen: 


analyze markets, plan complete advertising and sales campaigns, 
edit house organs, conduct a mail order business, and write 
strong convincing ‘‘human-interest”’ sales letters. 


Send coupon for Free Personal Analysis Chart, free booklet 
“From Poverty to $10,000 a Year," and full particulars of our 
Home-Study Course in Advertising and Salesmanship. 


Bryant & Stratton College 
1724 Bryant & Stratton Building 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


DELE 
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SPEA 


The W ar has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH,FRENCH,GERMAN or ITALIAN, Now is the time 
to better your position or Increase your business. Learn quick- 
ly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living rolce of a native professor pro- 
nounoe the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St. N. Y. 


Å n 


8,000 z $10,000 


YEARLY 


Ride ina Bush Car, Pay foritout of your commissions 
On sales, my agents are making money, Shipments 
Five-Pass., 30 H, P, 321314 tires Cori net, Push 
or money : 
Write at once 
for my 48-pag 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


is frequently made by owners 
of our famous Merry-Go- 
Rounds. It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. Just 
the thing for the man who 
can't stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy 
work, and has some money 
to invest in à money-mak- 
er. We make everything 
jin the Riding-Gallery and 
Carousselle line from the 
- =S smallest to the highest 
grade. They are simple in construction and require no 
special knowledge to operate. Our latest, new 1917 
Carousselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and re- 
duce cost of moving and shipping. It reproduces exactly 
the running horse motion. Greatest Novelty out. Write 
today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL - SPILLMAN COMPANY 
PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 
602 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, New York 


Shipped to youat 
our risk, without a 
penny, down. If you 
keep the wonderful 
1917 Arrow, pay just 
a smal] amount each 


Easy motorcycle saddle— 1917 Arrow - New 


o- 
torceycte mud-guard, Motorcycle Type 
—motorcyele ls-iong Manyremarkable new features. 
rubber grip motorcycle A splendid value. Just what 
handle bare—complete bicycle riders wish for. sizes, 
ferlatersed motes Write Today fer trente and 
- ed motorcycle or eatal 

Por Write Today Sur rock -botom 

- E EET on, Send NOW. 
LE CO., Dept. 1053 

California Ave. & 19th St. Chicago 


Ride While You 


swims in Australia; Putney Bridge to 
Blackwall, twenty-four miles; Dover to 
Ramsgate with a man named Wolf, twen- 
ty-four miles in four hours, twenty min- 
utes; Ramsgate to Margate, ten miles; 
Dover to Deal, nine miles; two Channel 
swims; ‘The Swim through Paris," twelve 
kilometers in three hours, forty-five min- 
utes; Tuln to Vienna, thirty-six kilometers. 

The followin sponte Ded and I came 
to America. e soon found that there 
was no long-distance swimming to be done, 
and as we were still very poor I deter- 
mined to capitalize the various water- 
stunts, particularly high diving, that I'd 
learned in Australia. That’s how I came 
to be known in America as more or less of 
a water-feat artist than as a long-distance 
swimmer. £ 

We went to Chicago, made straight for 
the White City Park, and managed to get 
possession of a very smali enclosure on the 
principal thoroughfare—right across the 
way from the Igorrotes and next door to 
the snake man! Our little place had a 
high false front, but no roof. In it was a 
tank fourteen feet long, containing water 
five and one-half feet deep, and surrounded 
by seats like a circus. We charged an 
admission of ten cents and gave fifty-five 
performances a week, some five or six on 
week days and from twelve to eighteen on 
Saturdays and Sundays. At each per- 
formance I gave three examples of the 
most approved styles of swimming, did 
some fantastic stunts—porpoise swim- 
ming and the like—and sixteen dives, 
backward, forward, and sidewise. At last 
I was making good money steadily. 


HEN the season closed in Chicago, I 

went to Boston and was doing similar 
stunts when Mr. Keith saw me and offered 
me three hundred dollars a week for two 
shows a day in vaudeville. As it meant 
only fourteen shows a week, I decided to 
takeit. So contracts were signed. 

My diving act, the first of the kind to 
be done on the stage, was such a novelty 
and drew such crowds that when I reached 
New York, after a few weeks on the road, 
a rival manager offered me fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a week to work for him in the 
summer alone. He had no objection to my 
working for Keith in the winter. 

But Keith wouldn't have it. Then I de 
cided to break with Keith for the othei 
man and work during the summer and lit 
idle in the winter. Keith was furious, ani 
the famous lawsuit followed in whid 
Mr. Taft, brother to the former President, 
was counsel for Keith. The courts de 
cided that the summer arrangement wai 
inequitable. Then Keith offered me 4 
twelve hundred dollar a week contract 
and I played for two years without a dn 
vacation. The suit cost Keith twenty-fv 
thousand dollars; but the manager of ev 
ery house I played was compelled to pal 
an additional hundred dollars, over an 
above what Keith was paying me for th 
act, the extra hundred going toward paj 
ing the costs of the lawsuit. 

remained in vaudeville two and ont 
half years, when I realized that my von 
was taking a very decided slump, that 
diving Venus proposition was rapidly 
coming passé. I was being eb d all o 
the country. And then, when they tried 
cut my salary two hundred and fifty d 
lars a week, I realized that the end 


| close at hand. 
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Perhaps your skin zs clear and fresh 
now, but what will it be ten years hence? 
Will it still be naturally beautiful, or will 
you have to use artificial means to cover 
up the effects of age and neglect? 


Resinol Soap is not the “Fountain of 
Youth," but its regular use for the toilet will 
usually preserve the delicate texture and 
coloring of the complexion far beyond the 
time when most women lose them. 


Even if the skin is already in bad condi- 
tion, the soothing, healing medication in 
Resinol Soap is often enough to bring out 
its real beauty again, especially if a little 
Resinol Ointment is used at first to hasten 
the action. i 


hatwill my skin be like 
ten years from now? 


83 


Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the skin 
gently with the finger-tips. Then wash 
off with more Resinol Soap and warm 
water. Finish with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how perfectly it 
soothes and cleanses the pores, lessens 
the tendency to pimples, and keeps the 
complexion unimpaired. 


Resinol Soap contains no harsh, drying alkali, 
and is not artificially colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol medication in it. For 
over twenty years, doctors have prescribed Resinol 
Ointment in their treatment of skin-affections. 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by 
all druggists and most dealers in toilet goods. 
For samples, free, write to Dept. 19-A, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. . 
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For a long time I'd had an idea that I 
couldn't develop in any way except 
through motion pictures. So I practically 
peddled myself among the various moving 
picture studios. But none of the directors 
seemed to want me. Then I asked Cap- 
tain Leslie Peacock, a successful scenario 


ED 


RAYNTITE 


* 


'How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 


) 


l 
Q 


The Ideal 
One-Man Top Material 


The modern one-man top demands light weight. 


Rayntite single texture top material weighs 
about half as much as double texture material 
of equal waterproofness. 


It is guaranteed one year against leakage, but 
built to last the life of the car. 


Its streņgth is ample to stand the strains of 
service. 


Why make your car top heavy, and the “one- 
man" top a joke, by using material twice as 
heavy as it needs to be? 


Rayntite has been on the market and in active 
service on thousands of cars for nearly two years. 
We have yet to receive the first claim under our 
guarantee. 


Now Made in Two Varieties 


RAYNTITE No. 1 Single texture with Fabrikoid surface, and— 
RAYNTITE No. 2 Single texture with Fairfield Rubber suríace 


Each is guaranteed one year against leakage. 


If the car you are considering is not topped with 
Rayntite, find out whether you or your wife can readily 
handle the “one-man” top. 


Samples of either variety on request. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. Canadian Sales Office and Factory, Toronto 


H.P. Bore 3 1-2 4 H.P. Bore 8 1-2 
ich Stroke 4-inch inch Stroke 4-inch 
et Price $120.00 Net Price $63.00 


16 H.P. Bore 3 1-2 inch B 
Stroke 4 inch i 
Net Price $240.00 


HREE new engines for 1917, more refined, more powerful 
but with Roberts Dependability built right into them. 
Neat, compact, extremely simple, the Roberts Motor is an ideal 


power plant for YOUR boat. 
Ask Your Boatbuilder What He Thinks About Roberts Motors 


He will give you expert advice, he has had an opportunity of comparing 
Roberts Motors with others, he has seen Roberts Motors in daily use for the 
past ten years, He will tell gon that he is hardly ever called upon to replace 
a part of a Roberts Motor, that he does less repair work on Roberts Motors 
than any two others, despite the fact that there are more Roberts Motors 
in use in his district than any other. 


In other words, he will prove with facts that the Roberts Motor is a depend. 
able, powerful and simple motor to use in YOUR t, a motor that is 
com ete modern, quiet, free from vibration and absolutely reliable. Full 
detalls gladly be supplied if you will write to the factory at Sandusky. 


ROBERTS MOTORS 


1600 ROBERTS BLDG. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


| for me. 


writer, to write a scenario about fairies and 
mermaids for me. A few days later, Pres- 
ident Laemmle of the Universal sent 
Captain Peacock had talked to 
him about my scheme. While Laemmle 
seemed dubious about my project, he was 
willing to discuss it with me. The out- 
come of our interview was that Captain 
Peacock wrote ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter.” 
And let me say that, although they made 
a million dollars out of it, nobody in that 
concern had any faith in the picture until 
it was put on at the Globe Theater, in 
New York, and they realized what the 
public thought of it. They begrudged ev- 
ery bit of the thirty-five thousand dollars 
that went into it. 

We went to Bermuda to make the pic- 
ture, as that island offered every natural 
facility that was required. It was while 
engaged on this job that the director and 
myself met with an accident which came 
Near putting an end to our motion picture 
ambitions. We were doing an under-water 
fight scene in a large tank, the front of 
which was a three-quarter-inch glass plate. 
We had asked for an inch and a half plate 
as the smallest thickness that could safely 
resist the pressure of the water, but were 
refused on the ground that such a thing 
would be too expensive. 


WHILE we were doing the fight, all of a 
sudden the front wall of thetank burst 
with a report like a cannon. My only 
thought as this happened was to keep my 
feet and go with the great rush of water 
through the hole in the glass, which was 
surrounded with great, jagged points. The 
outrush carried me twenty feet beyond the 
tank, where I lay, bruised and bleeding, 
with a great piece of flesh cut from my 
right foot. But the director, not having 
had my water experience, lost his head 
and was drawn through the hole sidewise 
and stranded among a lot of broken glass. 
He looked as if someone had chopped him 
all over with a hatchet. One wound alone, 
running from his armpit to his wrist, re- 
quired forty-six stitches. 

We were both sent to the hospital, 
where I lay with a wounded foot for six 
weeks and the director remained for five 
weeks. 

When I had finished my work at Ber- 
muda, I wrote down a list of the water- 
stunts I had done in ‘‘ Neptune's Daugh- 
ter” and determined to surpass them 
in my next piece. This I did in “A 
Daughter of the Gods.” The principal 
features of value in the new picture are 
my water-stunts—I invented some new 
ones—and the kiddies. We employed 
about eight hundred children, nearly sixt 
per cent of whom were under six years old. 

But to sit in the audience and watch 
yourself on the screen is a poor substitute 
for anyone who has been on the other side 
of the footlights. So the stage fascination 
got me again, and I signed up for the big 
mermaid spectacle at the New York Hip- 
podrome. That is where I am now.. 

The old days of my crippled childhood 


seem unbelievably distant as I write this. 


ı My early physical misfortune has turned 


A Good Apple, by Davip Grayson 85 


out to be the greatest blessing that could | J = 
have come to me. Without it I should | E — 
have missed the grim struggle upward and 
the reward that waited at the end of it all. 


NEXT month E. M. Wickes has an 
article “Putting Over Popular Songs.” 
You can get a fancy salary if you can 
pick hits out of a bunch of songs. 
But it isn't easy, as you will learn from 
the story Mr. Wickes tells. 


A Good Apple 


(Continued from page 32) 


across the beautiful wintry earth—sky 

and bare wild trees and frosted farm- 

steads with Pss smoke rising from the 
d 


chimneys—I should merely have brought H , 

home a singletree—and missed the glory | Corona makes you independent 
of life! As P leer upon it now, I believe 

it took me no longer to go by the fields |Ẹ of your office. 


than by the road; and I've got the single- 
tree as securely with me as though I had 
not looked upon the beauty of the eternal 
hills, nor reflected, as I tramped, upon the 
strange ways of man. 


Oh, my friend, is it the settled rule of ||: 
life that we are to accept nothing not ex- 
pensive? It is not so settled for me; that 
which is freest, cheapest, seems somehow 


more valuable than anything I pay for; 


Many a household has been freed from 
delayed dinners and a husbandless hearth 
by the presence of 


that which is given better than that which The Personal Writing Machine 

is bought; that which passes between you ||- 

and me in the glance of an eye, a touch of Surrounded by the comforts of your own 
the hand, is better than minted money! home, you can often accomplish more than 


I FOUND Horace upon the March day by increasing your office hours. 
I speak of just coming out of his new 
fruit cellar. Horace is a progressive and 
energetic man, a leader in this community, 
and the first to have a modern fruit cellar. 
By this means he ministers profitably to 
that appetite of men which craves most 
sharply that which is hardest to obtain: 
he supplies the world with apples in March. 
It eing a mild and sunny day, the door 
of the fruit cellar was open, and as I came 


Corona makes all your writing pleasanter, easier, 
neater and more legible— without .making an 
office of your home. Corona weighs 6 lbs. 


Coronatyping is self typing, and is as acceptable 
for private correspondence as for business letters. 


Corona costs $50 
in its regular case 


around the corner I had such a whiff of || Two-story bags and Gladstones by "Likly'" accommodate 
fragrance as I cannot describe. It seemed |} Corona and full traveling kit. 
as though the vials of the earth's most 
prese aa pu Bees anke there in Booklet 9 tells all about Corona and Coronatyping 
orace's yar e smell of ripe apples! 
In the dusky depths of the cellar, down Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
three steps, I could see Horace's ruddy New York Chicago San Francisco 


face. . Agencies in all Principal Cities 


* How are ye, David,” said he. “Will 
ye have a Good Apple?" 

So he gave me a good apple. It was a 
yellow Bellflower without a blemish, and 
very large and smooth. The body of it 
was waxy yellow, but on the side where 
the sun had touched it it blushed a deli- 
cious deep red. Since October it had been in 
the dark, cool storage-room, and Horace, 
like some old monkish connoisseur of 
wines who knows just when to bring up 
the bottles of a certain vintage, had chosen 
the exact moment in all the year when the 
vintage of the Bellflower was at its best.. 


Style Book of Sectional 
Bookcases 
(mailed free) —a help to home lovers 


We have faithfully described and illustrated the bookcases which were 
awarded first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in a style book of 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases 


Their highest quality is assured and their beauty is evident in the Colonial, 


As he passed it to me T caught a scent as Mission, Clawfoot and other designs in mahogany and oak, made up into 
of old crushed apple blossoms, or fancied desk sections, half-sections, corner sections and single sections to go under 
windows which enable you to make use of much valuable floor space now 


I did—or it may have been the still finer 
aroma of friendship which passed at the 
touching of our fingers. 

It was a hand-filling apple and likewise | 


wasted. You will also receive a booklet “In an Emperor's Den" showing 
what royalty think of them. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1832 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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N added touch of beauty is given to homes 

both simple and elaborate by Berry 
Brothers’ Enamels, Varnishes and Stains. 
These celebrated finishes are adaptable to 
an infinite variety of decorative schemes, 
and their high quality has made them first 
choice among home owners, architects and 
decorators for nearly sixty years. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood finishing. 


RRY BROTHERS 
rid's Largest Varnish Makers 


Established 1858 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches In principal cities of tbe world. 


Liquid Granite 


FLOOR VARNISH 


Factories: 


(450) 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 

> if you answer this Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Loader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Write today for our new 171- page book 
| on ‘“The Power of Law Training.’ It carries 
| a vital ra ins iring message to every ambitious! 
man. Find about the opportunities that await 
the law trained man. Find out how you can learn 
from masters of the law rightin your own home. 
Wovobligations. The book 1s absolutely T RE Es 


now while we are making a| 

Write Today. reduced price ofer 
American Corr. spondence School of Law 

1053 Manhattan Bids. Chicago, Illinois] 


Month 


PS 50 t "he master- 


piece of watch 
cem ture—adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
pe rature and isochronism.  En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
Burlington 


‘LIGHTS THE WAY TO SUCCESS: 


Men of all nges are needed right now on ac 
demand u; 
years we 


count of the insiatent 
sn us to furnish more Mechanical Dentists, For 24 
ave successfully taught 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 and up weekly. 


All sizea for both 


men and women 


THEY ARE IN BIG DEMAND The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 
because of our recognized teaching ability. Practical Individ- at rate of $2.50a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
ual Instruction. No Books. price —no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 


START ANY TIME- DAY OR NIGHT 
Complete course in 3 months, easy payments. Tools, Materials 
and equipment free with course 
We Guarantee that you can earn while learning 
The surest way to raise your salary‘is to increare your skill 
Investigate—Visit or write for Instruction catalog G 


BODEE DENTAL TRADE SCHOOL, 15 W. 44th St., M. Y. 


Under mupervision of the University of the State of New York 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and acdress on a postcard is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 
Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1053, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chica 


good for tired eyes, an antidote for winter, 
a remedy for sick souls. 

* A wonderful apple!" I said to Horace, 
holding it off at arm's length. 

“No better grown anyira 
with scarcely restrained pride. 

I took my delight of it more nearly; and 
the odor was like new cut clover in an 
old orchard, or strawberry leaves freshly 
trod upon, or the smell of peach wood at 
the summer pruning—how shall one de- 
scribe it?—at least a compound or essence 
of all the good odors of summer. 

“Shall I eat it?” I asked myself, for I 
thought such a perfection of nature should 
be preserved for the blessing of mankind. 
As I hesitated, Horace remarked: 

“It was grown to be eaten." 

So I bit into it, a big liberal mouthful, 
which came away with a rending sound 
such as one hears sometimes in a winter's 
ice-pond. The flesh within, all dewy with 
moisture, was like new cream, except a 
rim near the surface where the skin had 
been broken; here it was of a clear deep 
yellow. 


said he, 


EW odors came forth and I knew for 

the first time how perfect in delicious- 
ness such an apple could be. A mild, serene, 
ripe, rich bouquet, compounded essence of 
the sunshine from these old Massachu- 
setts hills, of moisture drawn from our 
grudging soil, of all the peculiar virtues of 
a land where the summers make up in the 
passion of growth for the long violence of 
winter: the compensatory aroma of a life 
triumphant, though hedged about by se- 
verity, was in the bouquet of this perfect 
Bellflower. 

Like some of the finest of wines and the 
warmest of friends it was of two flavors, 
and was not to be eaten for mere nourish- 
ment, but was to be tasted and enjoyed. 
The first of the flavors came readily in a 
sweetness, richness, a slight acidity, that 
it might not cloy; but the deeper, more del- 
icate flavor came later—if one were not 
crudely impatient—and was, indeed, the 
very soul of the fruit. One does not quickly 
arrive at souls either in apples or in friends. 
And I said to Horace with solemnity, for 
this was an occasion not to be lightly 
treated: 

x! have never in my life tasted a finer 
apple." 

“There is no finer apple," said Horace 
with conviction. 

With that we fell to discussing the kinds 
and qualities of all the apples grown this ' 
side China, and gave our more or less 
slighting opinions of Ben Davises and 
Greenings and Russets, and especially of 
trivial summer apples of all sorts, and 
came to the conclusion at last that it must 
have been just after God created this par- 
ticular “tree yielding fruit" that he de- 
sisted from his day's work and remarked 
that what he saw was good. The record is 
silent upon the point, and Moses is not 
given to adjectives, but I have often won- 
dered what He would have said if He had 
not only seen the product of His creation, 
but tasted it. 

I forgot to say that when I would have 
slurred the excellence of the Baldwin in 
comparison with the Bellflower, Horace 
began at once to interpose objections, and 
defended the excellence and perfection of 
that variety. . . . He has fifty barrels of 
Baldwins in his cellar. 

While we talked with much enjoyment 


Do You Eat Enough Roughage? by ARTHUR R.REYNOLDs, M. D. 


of the lore of apples and apple-growing, I 
finished the Bellflower to the very core, 
and said to Horace as I reluctantly tossed 
aside the stem and three seeds: 

“Surely this has been one of the rare 
moments of life." 


Do You Eat Enough 
Roughage? 
(Continued from page 15) 


colon they are in solution, but the solids are 
here separated and the fluid again absorbed. 
These solids form a pasty mass which, if left 
to itself and not mixed with the particles of 
solids that have come down the tube me- 
chanically, frequently becomes dry and 
hard; sometimes it becomes incrusted upon 
the inner surface of the tube. As this mass 
when retained too long in the colon is al- 
ternately moistened and dried by inflow 
and absorption, an increasing amount of 
waste and more or less poisonous matter 
is reabsorbed, and becomes an overburden 
upon the kidneys, the lungs, and the skin, 
in seeking an outlet. : 
This waste and deleterious matter in 
the tissues halts nutrition, clogs the skin, 
unduly burdens the kidneys, and in seek- 
ing exit by the lungs finds lodgment on the 
tongue, gives odor to the breath, affects 
the delicate structure of the brain and nerv- 
ous system, and, when severe, produces 
headache, depresses the vital force, pre- 
disposes one toorganic diseases, and lowers 
the resistance to any passing infection. 
What is called indigestion is due in large 
measures to a lack of filling in the intes- 
tinal tube. The consequent clogging and 
faulty elimination is at the bottom of most 
bad complexions. The rational proce- 
dure in seeking correction would be to bor- 
row from the idea of the farmer and eat 
more roughage. That is, to eat more food 
that contains an indigestible residue, and 
eat enough of it to do the business. 
Overeating, especially an excess of 
sugars, whether eaten i Ron as candy 
or in sauces or pastries and desserts, whic 
are usually eaten not as nourishment but 
taken after the diner has already partaken 
of a full meal, clogs digestion and assimila- 
tion, and thus impairs the complexion. 
There is no other internal cause that 
produces a bad complexion, except or- 
ganic disease. There are external causes, 
due chiefly to undue exposure to the rays of 
the sun or a lack of sufficient and fresh air. 
The usual remedy for a clogged intes- 
tine, and the auto-intoxication that ac- 
companies it, is some form of a cathartic. 
Cathartics act by a partial arrest of the 
outflow of the fluid products from the in- 
testines to the tissues and by increasing 
the flow of fluids into the intestine. This 
increase fills the tube, increases its muscu- 
lar action and flushes it out. It can be 
seen that while this is going on the natural 
digestive process is halted and nutrient 
matter is expelled with the waste. After- 
ward the tube fills up and in time is 
flushed again. Cathartics afford only 
temporary relief and are excusable only 
in emergency. A glutinous substance, 
called agar, is frequently used in place of 
cathartics. It is but little absorbed and 


Why Jones 


Bought An indian Motocycle 


GONDII and holidays were long days for Jones. After he had read 
the.papers, time hung heavily on his hands. 


His chief diversion was sitting on the front porch and watching happy, 


outdoor-loving boys, men, and elderl 
Indian Powerpluses, Light Twins, an 


entlemen spin down the roa 
icycles. 


on 


A lot of machines went by—most of 'em red. Seemed like everybody rode 
Indians. Why shouldn't he be an Indian rider, too, and put in his Sundays 
and holidays as a real man should? Acting on the idea, Jones bought a 1917 


SIudian Motocycle 


With Powerplus Motor 


There’s a 1917 Indian for everybody— 
young or old. For advanced motorcy- 
clists, the Big Twin with Powerplus Motor 
with its matchless power, speed, cleanli- 
ness, quietness, comfort, stamina, and 
mechanical simplicity. For those desirous 
of modified speed and power, but Indian 
soundness of construction, the easily con- 
trolled Light Twin with Four Cycle Op- 
posed Motor. For Bicycle enthusiasts, 
the Electrically Equipped Indian Bicycle 
with its Indian Motocycle streamline 


effect—and ten other 1917 model Bicycles 
from $26 to $45. 


Take those short spins and long tours 
pev longed to take. Spend your spare 

ours outdoors, under the blue sky, in the 
health-giving, blood-making open. The 
Indian way is the quickest, most comfort- 
able, surest, easiest, most economical, 
highest quality way. Over 16 consecutive 
ne of engineering thought and initiative 

hind whatever Indian model you buy. 


Send for 1917 Indian Catalog, specifying the model you’re most interested in 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 812 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


10 and U All Mak: 
A $ Save $25 to $50 T 


on rebuilt at the factory by the well 
m known “Young Process.” Sold for 
low cash—installment or rented. Rent- 
al applies on purchase price. Write for 
full details and guarantee. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 1353, Chicago 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Elus- ` 
trators cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mall will de- 
velop your talent. 

d 


Fifteen years! successful work bait en] r 

and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

me your sketch of President Wilson with 6e in 

stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, Y» 


also collection of drawings showing pessibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 3" ercesete 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


A NEW NURSERY ECONOMY 


Away with separate bassinet, crib 
and play-pen. Save space and 
money. This Koop combines all their 
advantages, with special merit 

of its own, guaranteeing bet- 

ter, easier, safer care of baby 


Nurses, 


dorse it. 


and footst 


from birth to four or five years. 
It abolishes constant care, worry 
eps for mother. Doctors, 
“Good 


Housekeeping,’ 


and more than 5,000 mothers en- 


| — Krppre-Koop: —..... 


An attractive piece of nursery furni- 
ture. Strong, sanitary, comfortable. 
Baty screened sides. Noiseless— 

s anywhere, indoors and out. 


whee! 


Folds instantly, enclosing mattress 
and springs, tocarry anywhere. Keeps 
baby happier, healthier, safer,day and 
night-andoh!sucharelief for mothers, 


Write for Free Booklet and 10-day Trial Offer. 
G. CO., 4 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MF 
LEA-TR 


IMBLE MFG. CO., Toronto, Can. 
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Short-Sto 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 


|| and other leading magazines.” 


/ Versification and Poetics, Jour- 


The American Magazine 


An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


and children form a 


Women large proportion of 


the passengers of the Pullman Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 


construction; the sanitary condition in which. 


they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are all factors contrib- 


uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is no crowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 


and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 


Writing 


J. Berg Heenwoin, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes:—“Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
| sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 


Diamond Banking 


this possible. W: t sell th: 
diamonde on which we loaned money. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 


nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


sol 
new hi; 
white 


remains as a filler and does its useful work 
in the same manner as the roughage con- 
tained in natural foods. 

The old idea that grape seeds cause ap- 

endicitis and other ills is all moonshine. 

housands upon thousands are alive and 
well to-day who forty years ago swallowed 
handfuls of grape seeds, cherry pits and 
even plum stones. It was not good sense 
to swallow the fruit pits, and it is just as 
well to chew the grape seeds before they 
are swallowed. Hard substances like grape 
seeds, and the skins of fruit, make a filling 
just the same when pulverized. 

It is not advisable to eat the roughage all 
at once, as some do, by taking a quantity of 
bran with their breakfast. It may stay in 
one bunch and cause trouble. Roughage 
should form a part of every meal and the 
quantity should be sufficient to accom- 
plish its purpose; naturally some people 
require more than others. Its use should 
begin in child life and continue to the end 
by old age. 

These elemental facts should be drilled 
into the mind of every child until they are 
understood. It is a more important item 
of education than the multiplication table, 
and one that is wholly neglected. Sub- 
stantially, no one grows to maturity with 
any actual knowledge of the functions of 
the intestines or how they should be 
treated. The rule herein laid down, to eat 
roughage and plenty of it, will do the work, 
and just as surely as the sun will rise in the 
morning it will improve the complexion, 
improve the health, overcome a universal 
prea fault that is the basic cause of 

ad complexion, as well as of other and in- 
numerable ills. 

We must get back to first principles and 
eat food as nature presents it and as na- 
ture intended we should eat it. Then we 
can throw physic to the dogs and the des- 
ert of the human complexion will blossom 
as the rose. 


How Old Would 
| You Prefer to Be? 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD “How it Feels to be Thirty," on 
page 48. 

Now tell us what age you think is the 
most desirable. There are great varieties 
of opinion. Some think that childhood is 
the happiest time. Others think there is 
more pleasure to be had in early manhood 
and womanhood. Many find middle age 
the most satisfying period of life. 

Write frankly and tell a story if possi- 
ble. If you are young don't hesitate to 
write about the desirability of being older, 
if you want to. If you are old, aid think 
better of earlier years than you do of those 
you are living now, tell us about that. 

For the best stories of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes March 15th. Winning stories will 
appear in the June number. Contribu- 
tions to these contests will not be returned 


vire loan ITO Un peid ioan price $188.4, except where especially requested and 
. t sei A 

your name and address for our new bulletin. No obligations, postage 1S enclosed. Address, Contest 

Jos. DeRoy & Sons, 5824 DeRoy Building, burgh, Pa. m 

Reference mue Perens Dope Nate tort, | | Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 


Marine National Bank or. any ‘Mitsburah daily. Nevepapor Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 
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ten years ago—patience. Lord, how rest- 
kss I used to be when things did not spin 
along! If the job did not move fast 
enough, work nights and speed it up. If 
there is an evil in society, organize a com- 
mittee, get a law passed and set things 
right. That was my philosophy when I 
got out of college. At thirty i know that 
the surest progress is often the most slow. 
Take down a volume of “Who’s Who” 
and look it through. Almost everybody 
in it is over forty. Most of our Presidents 
have been sixty or thereabouts. Even in 
the stock market, where fortunes are pop- 
ularly supposed to be made overnight, the 
majority of the really successful have a lot 
of gray around their ears. It is a wise pro- 
vision of nature that starts us all in naked, 
without any property or very much brains. 
Any job that is really worth having has a 
pretty long apprenticeship attached. God 
does not intrust the throttle of the world 
to kids. 

And He moves in a very slow mysteri- 
ous way His progress to perform. I try to 
be very tolerant of movements. Ichip in 
a dollar or so when I'm asked, and all 
that. But you don't catch me wasting 
very many precious evenings at dinners or 
meetings where reforisers forgather. At 
thirty I have come to ieel that, after all, 
the world is going to be saved, not by 
movements but by a lot of folks like me, 
raising better children and quietly doin 
what they can to help their ceibo 
pay my bills, and go to church on Sunday 
and give away a definite proportion of my 
income every year, and vote for Roosevelt 
whether his name is on the ticket or not. 
And this I shall do as long as I live. But I 
wouldn’t listen to an after-dinner speech 
or carry a torchlight in a procession for any 
Cause in the world. 


AM not less ambitious than I was at 
twenty, but my ambition is more wise, 
more intelligent. I have invented a word 
to describe my mental condition at twenty. 
It is perhaps not a polite word; it will 
robably never get into the dictionaries. 
et it does the trick as no other word 
possibly can. At twenty I was not ambi- 
tious: i was dambitious. Dambition is 
that ambition which sees nothing in the 
world but fame, and is ready to sacrifice 
everything to that end. y dambition 
has been exorcised, not by any wisdom of 
my own but by the transforming influence 
of my wife. 

In fact, when I come to compare the 
man I was at twenty with the man I am 
to-day, I find that almost all the change 
that has come to me for the better has 
come as a result of my life with her. 

* Do you believe that two people can be 
happy anywhere and under any circum- 
stances if they love each other?" she asked 
me before we were married. 

“No,” I said; “perhaps some people 
can, but I couldn't. I love you, and I 
want to make you very happy. But I have 
got to succeed. I will be absolutely miser- 
able if I don't succeed, and I don't believe 
even your love could change that." 

If she were to ask me that to-day I 
should answer very differently. At twenty 
I would have given my left arm to know 
that I should some day be in the United 
States Senate. At thirty, I wouldn't give 
a bicuspid. This is my philosophy of life 
to-day: 

Men have been living on this world for 


The Best Known 
Boy in the World 


ROM China to New York, and around 
the world the other way, to London, there 
is one boy who is known and loved above 
all others—and that boy is Tom Sawyer. 


In him each man knows the image of his own 
boyhood, of its dreams and its mischief. In 
Tom Sawyer each man sees the renewal of 
his own youth—each woman sees the son she 
loves—for Tom Sawyer is really the story of 
Mark Twain's own boyhood. 


'The Chinese mandarin chuckles when Tom makes 
the other boys pay him for doing his work. The lit- 
tle Russian trembles as he overhears Indian Joe á 
plotting to rob the widow. The German in his 
trench tunnel catches his breath as he reads of Tom 4 
and little Becky alonein their tunnel. Wherever men read, A 
they shiver with Tom that fearful midnight when he saw the X 
doctor murdered beside a new-made grave. 


And each man who reads knows his own mother in Aunt Polly, and 
wishes he had a chance to do it all over again and make it up to a 
long-suffering mother. 


MARK TWAIN 


Another Lincoln in Spirit 


Mark Twain made us laugh, so that we had no time to see that his style 
was sublime, that he was almost biblical in simplicity, that he was to 
America another Lincoln in spirit. 


To us, to everyone in the United States, he was just Mark Twain— 
well beloved, one of ourselves, one to laugh with, one to go to for cheer. 
Mark Twain’s smile will live forever. His laughter is eternal. 


'The man who could write two such books as *Huckleberry Finn" and 
* Joan of Arc" was splendid in power. 


All that is lovable and big in American life, he has expressed. But above 
all, that intangible something that makes America what it is, the world 
finds in Mark Twain. He is our Mark Twain. He is the great American. 
Europe so recognizes him. Asia so knows him. 


Send Coupon at Once—Before the Half-Price Stops 


Our before-the-war contracts for paper, ink and cloth are expir- 
ing. Everything that goes into the making of books has gone up 
so high that we can't make any more sets at this present price. 


25 Volumes 


Novels—Stories 
As long as the present supply lasts you may have the low price. 


Humor—Essays 
Travels—History 


If you wait, you will pay more. Never again will you be able to 
buy Mark Twain at the present price. 


This is Mark Twain 
in German 


This is Mark Twaln 
in Italian 


This is Mark Twain in Russian This is Mark Twala 


in Hebrew 
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— — return them st your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $1.00 within five days 

and (f? 00a month for twelve months, thus 

getting the benefit of your half-price sale. 


| This is Mark Twain 10% added to price on Canadian orders be 


In Bohemian 


cause of duty. 
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many centuries. They have traded in 

When the Rattlesnake their, lives for many different things— 
. fame, money, power. But the consensus 
of opinion through the ages is that the 
thing most to be desired is happiness. No 
man can be really happy unless his con- 
science is clear: therefore, it pays to be 
honest and to treat the other fellow as one 
would like to be treated. No one can be 
happy who sacrifices his health: therefore, 


, fame and too much money—either of 
/ a which esi demands health in exchange 
3 —are not to be desired. No man can have 


the highest happiness unless he can feel 
that he is doing a little good by living, that 
he is going $6 leue the world a bit better 
after he has gone. Therefore, it pays to 
bring children into the world and care for 
them; it pays to be a good neighbor, and 
a good employer and a good friend. 

All the fame and money that a man can 
get without sacrificing happiness are good. 
But the highest gift of the gods is this—to 
be happy and contented at home. 

Naturally a philosophy of life like this 
; has brought with it an increased apprecia- 
poverty and the disgrace , | tion of my fellow men. I see them bearing 
together. You've got a daughter, Judge, and I’m | their burdens without grumbling, being 
going to make you know how it feels to lose one. struck down by fate and rising again, a 
I’m free now, and I guess I’ve turned to rattlesnake | little grayer and a little dustier, but with- 
all right. Look out when I strike. out whimpering, and marching on. I see 

Yours respectfully, them giving out of their little savings to 
RATTLESNAKE. help chaps only a little poorer than them- 


This is the beginning of one of the stories by ee eee bier hea any of 


costly illness—yet cheerfully, patiently, 
plodding ahead through it all, persist- 
T ently believing that somewhere, somehow 


a good God guides and governs. 


| Judge! 


When you sent me up 
for four years, you called 
mearattlesnake. Maybe 
I am one—anyhow, you 
hear me rattling now. 
One year after I got to 
the pen my daughter died 
of—well, they said it was 


Send Coupon for the 12 Volumes, 274 Stories At twenty I didn’t care much for the 

? world nor for most of the fellows in it. 

It costs 40% more to make But to-day I am thirty, and at thirty it 

these sets, because paper seems to me a pretty good little old place 
, one 


to be. I like my neighbors, and I'm going 
to stay around these parts for a long, long 


and ink and binding 


have all gone up. NY time to come. 

This is your last 9 

chance for the a 

low price. $ 4 and higher every "MY SILENT PARTNER” is an auto- 

Send the ne Tong je he biographical article, in the April num- 
reache nigh above a 

c O u- records in the world for the ber, by a business man in which he 


sale of short stories. And still tells the story of something he has 
the sales climb until soon there | discovered in the Bible. He calls this 


will be no home without O. Henry. [D ” This 
1,600,000 already in the United States! article My Silent Partner. is 


How many thousand in Australia, France, by the same man who wrote “Finding 
England, Germany, Africa and Asia we can- God in Millersville. '' 
not tell. And all because O. Henry is among the 
few very greatest in all literature—greatest in 
humor, human sympathy, in pity and understanding. 
The man on the street loves him; the university profes- 
sor pays him homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on for- 


. 
ever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low price must Preventing Men 


close now. So now, while you can, get your set. You must have O. Henry if 
your library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if you are to get out 
of life the beauty and fun it holds. You can have this work at half price if 


you send the coupon today; you can have besides From Becoming 
KIPLING $7o8me, FREE : 
das Misfits 


Before the war started Kipling easily held place as the first of living 4 


writers. Now we know him to be greater than ever. For in his pages 
is the very spirit of war. Not anly the spirit of English war, but the 4 " 
spirit of all war regardless of nation or flag—the lust of fight, the 7 am. sir (Continued from page 20) 
grimness of death, and the beating heart of courage. R el 
Send Coupon Without Mone ^ Reviews Co., ME 

Tisi : : 30 iww Pace, | ‘The dean was outlining to me some of 
and the two sets of books, 18 volumes, will go to you prompt- ' Mew York x . e. . . 
ly, all charges prepaid. If they are not the best you ever fg, "S, | his visions of industrial peace and plenty 
read, if you do not read them and reread them, send oe al, charges "paid by | when word was brought in that a would-be 
them back at our expense. But send coupon to- ^a p. Henry S Won &c » * o : € . 
day and get the low price. But remember, never 4^ tops, "Ako the t vola co-op” was waiting outside. "Send him 


again will the low price be offered. This is g ,,set of Kipling bound in cloth. in” 1 1 

your last chance. Do not m it. Send the y aio xay e ddr w In, said Schneider. è 

coupon today. You have got to have a 44^, for the O, Henry set only and re- As the door swung back we saw a slim 
F 4 


tain the Kipling set without charge. 
= 


set of O. Henry. Do not wait and pay 4^ otherwise, 1 will, within ten days, | youth, clean-featured and serious, who 


the high price. Send the coupon now g return both sets at your expense. 


and save money. ? Name sat ... | was holding a soft brown hat with nervous 

` : pr p EN E T firmness in his left hand. He locked his 

Review of Reviews Company , Occupation |... ETE hands over his right knee as he sat down, 
30 Irving Place 7 This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. 


Henry costs oniy n few conta more a volume and has and to the first few questions of the dean 
New York City 4 pioved a favorite binding. or monds ^ ^"* | vouchsafed the information that he was 
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Saves His Company 


$80,000 ayear 


How an ambitious man increased 
his value to a five million dollar 
corporation 


HREE years ago an ambitious young 

man entered a company as auditor. 
This company manufactures more than 
5,000 separate products, and is the largest 
in its line. 

Many men would have been contented 
to perform nothing but the many hard 
duties of that job. He wasn’t. 

He spent his spare time equipping him- 
self for bigger work. 


He went to school again 


He learned every phase of business outside 
his own department. In order to get a broad, 
sound knowledge of modern business methods, 
he studied the big principles that underlie all 
business. 

His growth and increased value were recog- 
nized by the heads of the five million dollar 
corporation. He was soon entrusted with 
greater responsibilities. He put into force many 
new methods which increased the company’s 
efficiency and its business. One plan of his, 
changing their branch office policy, saves the 
company $80,000 a year. 


The secret of his rapid rise 


This successful man gives a generous meas- 
ure of credit for his success to the thoro ground- 
ing in business principles which he acquired by 
reading the Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. On his 
recommendation many of the progressive men 
in his company are now taking advantage of 
this same short cut to business knowledge. 

The secret of his rapid rise to place and 
power was that he learned from the Modern 
Business Course to solve quickly and correctly 
the problems every executive must meet. 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


The important decisions any executive must 
make every day must be backed up by a clear 
grasp of the why and how of the problem in 
hand. He must know the principles that under- 
lie every phase of business, and he must know 
how to apply them practically. 

It is this broad grasp of fundamentals of busi- 


A A rn UP e an a NTAN 


an a 


ness that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
giving to more than 50,000 business men today. 


Based upon the actual experience of 
thousands of successful 
business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you, 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service, the best 
thought and practice in modern business. It will give you 
a thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles 
underlying all departments of business. It will give you a 
knowledge that could otherwise be obtained only by years 
of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest stand- 
ing are represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of Com- 
merce;and Jeremiah W. Jenks, thestatistician and economist. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young clerks in 
their employ. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men 
as H. C. Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales Co. ; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; George 
M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills; 
William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Co.; and scores of others 
equally prominent. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business," copy of which we will send you free, will 
repay you many times over. It will help measure what 
you know—what you don't know, and what you should 
know—to make success sure. This Course and Service 
will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are bound to 
come to those who are prepared. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
595 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me **Forging Ahead in Business" —FREE 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 


bowel disorder. Constipation, which becomes more 
and more chronic with advancing years, frequently 
makes the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. 
Yet in most cases constipation can be entirely pre- 
vented by a little care in the matter of diet and by 
supplying in Nujol an efficient substitute for the 
mucus which exhausted nature no longer provides. 


Nujol is not a bowel stimulant. It acts as an in- 
ternal lubricant, softening the contents of the in- 
testines and so promoting normal evacuations. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol 
is sold only in pint bottles bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 
address plainly below. Dept. 62 
bound Niana aaa BF deni. iecore AEAEE CAR OL Re TE ET EA 


My Facial 
Beauty 
Exercises 


will make you look 
and feel many years 
younger. 

Won't you let me 
tell you how you can 
remove wrinkles and re- 
store the fresh complex- X 
ion and contour of girlhood 
as thousands of others have 
done? No massage, face washes 
or lotions, electricity, plasters, fillings or sur- 
gery. Nothing artificial: just Nature's way. 

Write to-day for my new FREE booklet 
“Facial Beauty Culture.” If you will tell me 
in confidence what improvements you would 
like, I can write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite H23 Garland Building CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


A 
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The Cigarette Without Regret 


A new smoking: pleasure, leaving a delicate Persian scent 
room, 


in the 
memory. 


a sense of airy delight in the smoker's 
25c for 10 5: Zend money to 
T. CHALKIADI, Inc., 503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


about to be graduated from a local higt 
school and hoped to become an electrica 
engineer. And then the real inquisitior 
began. 

“Why did you pick out electrical engi 
neering!” asked the dean. ‘‘Won’t me 
chanical engineering, or civil engineering 
or chemical engineering do just as well?’ 

The boy seemed disconcerted at th: 
question and he gulped hastily before he 
replied: 

“Well, you see, sir, I talked it over with 
some folks I know—one of them is a stu- 
dent here—and it struck me there was a 
bigger future in electrical engineering.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Do you know anything 
about what they are doing with gas en- 
gines these days? And how about chem- 
ical engineering? You've heard about the 
big openings in that field on account of the 
shortage in German dyestuffs?” 

The boy unlocked his hands, and his 
jaw dropped a little. “I just thought 
there was a bigger future in electrical en- 
gineering,” he repeated. 

“Do you know what your first job here 
would be?” Schneider resumed. ‘‘ Do you 
know you might have to grind away ina 
foundry, or work on the jump in a car shop 
where cars always have to be repaired in a 
hurry? Would you go through things like 
these to become an engineer?” 

“Yes, sir!" The youth's chin took a 
firm set. “Pd be willing to do anything 
to get an education." 

* Well, go up and talk with Professor 
Wilson, head of electrical engineering de- 
partment, and see what he thinks about 

ou... 
s * Wilson will put him through another 
grilling," mita the dean, as the door 
closed. *'For their own sakes and for the 
sake of the university—which educate 
them at a loss—we try their determina- 
tion first. I think this fellow will make 


good.” 
ERMAN SCHNEIDER'S crusade for 


coóperative education dates from the 
moment a steam whistle at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works let loose a sibilant blast one 
gray autumn afternoon in 1902. 

Thirty-one years before, his name had 
been inscribed on the birth records of Sum- 
mit Hill, Pennsylvania. As a boy he had 
worked in the coal breakers, until the 
dream of becoming a contractor sent him 
to Bethlehem Preparatory School, where 
he fitted for Lehigh University. Besides 
carrying courses in architecture and civil 
engineering at the same time, Schneider 
earned his way through college by working 
for a local architect. 

Shortly after his graduation he opened 
an engineer’s office at Cumberland, Mary: 
land. He had built up a good -busines 
when his health broke down from malarii 
and overwork; he sold out and went West 
Rallying his physical forces after a year a 
rodman on the Oregon Short Line Rail 
Road, Schneider returned to Bethlehen 
to become general superintendent for thi 
architect ho had employed him as a stu 
dent. A little later he arranged to teach: 
few classes at the university in addition ti 
his regular work. | 

Up to this time Schneider had chosen tt 
employ and associate with college men it 
his business ventures. He found most 
them struggling with a paucity of pra 
tical workin Toonlel pe didi mean 
blunders and needless expense. In hi 


s Preventing Men From Becoming Misfits, by MERLE CROWELL 


classes he saw that the few students who 
held jobs in the fields they were studying 
walked away from their less fortunate fel- 
lows as if the latter were hitched. 

Vision of a more practical form of tech- 
,nical education took shape in his brain. 
But they were confused, inchoate. Walk- 
ing down from the campus one afternoon, 
he was puzzling over the problem when 
the voice of the whistle gave him the solu- 
tion. If fledgling engineers could only 
spend half of their time in classrooms and 
the other half at work in plants such as 
those which belched black smoke from the 
river slope below—what a training they 
could have! 

Before night he had worked out the sys- 
tem of student alternates which he was 
later to put in practice at Cincinnati. A 
few days afterward he laid his complete 
plan before the Lehigh faculty. 

“Instead of your students paying for 
practice in the university workshop,” he 
said, in closing his argument, “they will be 
paid for doing the same things under bet- 
ter and more practical conditions. With 
the alternate system, you can accommo- 
date twice as many men here with the same 
quarters and equipment. What is more, 
you will make it possible for poor boys to 
earn their way through college by work 
that will be of vast benefit to them in the 
future." 

The faculty rejected the plan. “Not 
feasible," was the report. ‘Besides, no 
manufacturing firms would agree to have 
the experiment tried out in their plants." 
Undismayed, Schneider set out to peddle 
his plans among the engineering schools of 
the East. The first refusal was repeated 
at every turn. 


THE main reason for Schneider’s accept- 
ance of the civil engineering professor- 
ship at the University of Cincinnati in 
1903 was the fact that the engineering 
school was struggling along with only fifty 
students and a faculty of four men; the 
second reason was its location in a great 
industrial center. A school with its growth 
and reputation still in the future, Schnei- 
der felt, would furnish the best field for 
planting his project. After long debate he 
was given permission to try out his plan 
for one year. 

Schneider devoted that summer to the 
double task of inducing manufacturers to 
try out students, and persuading students 
to try out themselves in the shops. In 
both camps he met some encouragement 
and much opposition. “That alternate 
scheme would disrupt our business sys- 
tem," said some employers. ‘If my stu- 
dents are not twenty per cent more effi- 
cient than your other apprentices, I will 
yank them out," promised Schneider. In 
the end he obtained promises of coópera- 
tion from a dozen men. 

'To his surprise, he found students even 
harder to corral. Boys who had graduated 
from the local high schools that spring 
turned down the shop work with discon- 
certing unanimity. Some of them were too 

roud; the rest couldn't see the need of it. 

ut on the opening day twenty-seven 
boys were enrolled and at work. 
. "There will never be a stronger testi- 
monial to the efficiency of Schneider's 
system than the history of that first 
twenty-seven. Almost to a man they are 
holding responsible positions to-day in 
steel plants, in telephone companies, on 


, 


You Get The Job | 


| "We've been watching you, young man. We know you're made of the | 


stuff that wins. 


'The man that cares enough about his future to study 


an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this firm's 
responsible positions, You're getting your promotion on what you £zew, 


and I wish we had more like you." 


The boss can't take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a 
He's watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready when | 


man fraized to hold it. 


your opportunity comes. The thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself 


to do some one thing better than others. 
International Correspondence Schools. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you through the mails. No 
matter how humble or important your 
present job, I. C.S. training will push you 
higher. No matter what your chosen 
work, some of the 280 practical I.C. S. 
home-study courses will suit your needs, 


Choose Your Career 


Do you like Advertising? Salesman- 
ship? Many of the foremost advertising 
and sales managers in this country were 
I. C. S. trained., Commercial Law? Ac- 
counting? All over America, bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office 
managers, are reaping the rewards of 
training in I. C. S. spare-time study of 
these subjects? Engineering? Architec- 
ture? Electricity? Chemistry? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have climbed 
into big jobs in the technical professions 
through the I. C. S. help. 


'The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and makeit right now. 


You can do it in spare time through the 


pe —  ""YEAR OUT HERE m mn oe — oe 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2265, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


per 
tenographer and Typist 

Railway Accountant 

WINDOW TRIMMER 


Railway Mail Clerk 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighti 
Electric 


Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Metallurgist or Prospeetor 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Illustrator 


Surveying and Mapping Designer 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Mechanical Draftsman AGRICULTURE () Spanish 
Machine Shop Practice Navigator German 
Stationary Engineer Poultry Raisin; French 
Gas Engineer AUTOMOBILI! Italian 

Name s = 

Present 

Occupation 

Street 

and No — 

City. State 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H, Sargent, Pres. 
The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 


Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


"nni 


For catalogue address tbe Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Here is the truth, as stated by 
a chemist who spent 25 years 
on this corn problem. And as 
proved already on almost a bil- 
lion corns. 


“This invention — Blue-jay — makes 
corn troubles needless. It stops the pain 
instantly, and stops it forever. In 48 
hours the whole corn disappears, save 
in rare cases which take a little longer.” 


That is the truth, and millions 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 


Ridpath’s 
History m: World 
At a Bargain 


coupon for 
present Bar- 
© [gain Offer, 


4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


We will name our present low price and easy terms only 

in direct letters to those mailing us the pere below. 
Tear off Coupon, write name and address p 

mail now before you forget it. The 46 Free Sample Pages 
will give you some ides of the splendid illustrations and 
wonderfully beautiful style in which the work is written. 
Thousands have already availed themselves of our offer and 
every purchaser is more than satisfied. Mail Coupon now. 


FREE COUPON 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION -17 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail vour AS; page free sample booklet of Ridpath's 
History of tae World, containing photogravures of Napoleon 
Socrates, Cesar and other great characters in history, and 
write me full guten of your special offer to American 
Magazine ers. 


NAME.......»** persos) |) 
ADDRESS,.....eeeeeee hehehe 


The Truth About Corns 


You have read much fiction about corns. 
Were that not so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


of people know it. Every month 
it is being proved on nearly two 
million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you'll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it wil see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that you 
owe yourself this proof. Try 
Blue-jay tonight. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


seam or hump 


15c and 25c at 
gists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
Plasters 


KRYPTO 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


If you wear glasses—or need 
to wear glasses—ask your 
oculist, optometrist’ or opti- 


cian about KRYPTOKS. 


KRYPTOK Glasses are for everyone 
who needs double vision lenses. They en- 
able you to see both near and far objects 
clearly—without removing or changing 
your glasses from morning to night. 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) 
are the only double vision glasses with 
clear, smooth, even surfaces—free from 
seam or hump. 

Write for Booklet, ‘‘Eyesight Efficiency'" 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 


1063 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


The old 


The KRYPTOK 
Bifocal i 


Bifocal 


With the disfiguring | With clear smooth 


even surfaces 


railway systems; one of them is chief en- 
gineer of an important Cincinnati plant; 
another has charge of a big up-state shop; 
a third is on the editorial staff of a wd 
known technical journal; a fourth man- 
ages a steel plant; a fifth is the high-sal- 
aried engineer in charge of a big mining: 
property in the Nipissing region. 

It was no simple matter to break through 
the prejudices of business men against the 
coóperative scheme. To the owners of one 
of the biggest machine shops in the city 
Schneider went again and again. After 
being put off intermittently he was finally 
tuned. down flat. “Under no circum- 
stances will we hire a coóperative student 
here!" was the dictum. 

A little later, in the course of the summer 
season, Schneider sent one of his boys to 
this shop. 

“Ap ly for a job the same as anyone 
else," he directed. “Don’t tell them you 
are a coóperative student." 

The student got his job, as did a second 
one. Both were put in the drill press de- 
partment. When the autumn term was 
about to open Schneider sent for the two 

oys. 

‘Tell your foreman,” he instructed 
them, “that you are going to take the co- 
öperative course at the university, and ask 
him to let you alternate in the same job 
every two weeks." The foreman, pleased 
with their past work, consented willingly 
to the arrangement. 


IN THE Christmas holiday season Schnei- 
der chanced to meet one of theowners on 
the train. 

“That plan of yours will never work 
out," said the manufacturer. 

“Won't it?" smiled Schneider. “Why, 
I have two of my boys in your shop now." 

“Impossible!” said the manufacturer. 
“I gave positive orders that none of them 
should be hired." 

“Here are their names,” said the college 
man quietly. “Suppose you look the mat- 
ter up." 

Finding the two names on his pay roll, 
the owner sent for the foreman of their de- 
partment. “Sure I let 'em pair up," said 
the foreman. ‘They were the best two 
youngsters in my department and I wanted 
to accommodate them.” An examination 
of record cards proved that the two stu- 
dents stood ahead of all their fellow ap- 
prentices in production. 

“This place is wide open to you,” was 
the message carried from the owner to the 
dean’s office. “I don’t have to be con- 
vinced more than once.” 

As the end of the first year drew near, 
Schneider asked for a decision on the con- 
tinuation of his course. A conference was 
called. The faculty and trustees of the 
university compared notes with codper- 
ative students and their employers. “ Let 
the good work go on!” was the unanimous 
verdict on the first ballot. And it has been 
going on ever since. 


“ARE You a Square Peg in a Round 
Hole?" .If you are, Dean Herman 
Schneider’s article next month, in 
which he tells the story of men who 
have been helped out of that predica- 
ment and into fine jobs where they 
are making good, will especially 


interest you. 


Dr. Frank Crane on David Grayson 


Dr. Frank Crane on 
David Grayson 


R. FRANK CRANE is one of the | 
most popular editorial writers in | 
the country. He writes a daily | 


editorial which is syndicated in about 
forty leading newspapers of the United 
States. Oo Januar 13th Doctor Crane's 
editorial was devoted entirely to David 
Grayson. Following is a reprint of it: 

“I am one of the lovers of David Gray- 
son and his writings. They are a new and 
needed and refreshing note in literature, 
and the fact that a popular monthly ap- 
parently believes that it is not ruining its 
circulation by publishing this wholesome 
stuff demonstrates that there is still a 
remnant of the elect among us. 

“Grayson’s value is that he has stopped 
to look at life. He is not goin arr here: 
He is just taking a walk. There is no 
burning fever of ‘getting on’ in him. It is 
the journey that is worth while to him, it 
is of little matter at what inn or farmhouse 
the day’s end shall find him. 

“Thus he rediscovers for us, what every 
wise men has discovered, that life is good 
in the living of it, and not only for some 
reward at the close of it. 

“He comes upon this secret as we may 
all come upon it, by just standing still a 
bit and looking. He opens the gates of his 
soul and the beauties of this world troop 


in. 

“Look long and whole-heartedly at any 
of nature’s creatures, a tree or cloud, a 
meadow in the rain or an upland white- 
swathed in snow; listen patiently and with 
childlike openness of heart to any of na- 
ture’s sounds, the moving of the wind 
among the pines, or the call of birds from 
the hedge, or the babbling of water; study 
the elusive odors, not only of strongly per- 
fumed flowers, but of such fugacious scents 
as that thrown off by sawn wood, or rain 
on a dusty road, or autumn leaves, or the 
fresh greening of spring, or grapes, or hay, 
or a salt marsh; try to fix rd iduetibor 
what you perceive, let yourself appreciate 
to the full the subtle messages that nature 
sends you, and you will find what Grayson 
says is true, that ‘this world we live in so 
dumbly, so carelessly, would be more 
glorious than the tinsel heaven of poets, 
if only we knew how to lay hold upon it.’ 

“This is the art of living, the finest of 
the fine arts. For art, freeing itself from 
the intemperance of moral purpose, ‘goes 
away from God to find God,’ finds Him 
best and most truly in the love of His 
handiwork. The richest lives are those that 
get as many pulsations as possible into 
the brief interval between birth and death. 

“The desire of beauty is the highest 
wisdom. And the desire of beauty is that 
much misunderstood thing we call art. 
Art does not mean only paintings and 
statues and stuffy collections: it means the 
laying out of the soul upon beauty, the 
hunger and thirst after beauty—and 
blessed are they that have it, for they shall 
be filled. 

““Art,’ says a great critic,‘ comes to you 
iran frankly to give nothing but the 

ighest quality to your moments as they 
Mas and simply for those moments’ 
sake.” 


the appointment brings me a goodly practice. 
to defend some of their membere, and 


admitted to the bar in just ten days less than t 


Why Not be a Lawyer Yourself 


Today is the legal age. Scarcely a business 
move is made until the lawyer is consulted, his 
opinion secured and carefully weighed. Rail- 
roads are demanding legally trained men to 
handle their intricate interstate commerce laws. 
Credit men cannot expect to become proficient 
unless they have a knowledge of the law. Real 
estate men must know about deeds, abstracts, 
leases, mortgages, etc. The banker requires a 
training in banking laws. Every officer of the 
law will find it to his distinct advantage to know 
criminal law. Young man, you cannot name a 
vocation where a thorough legal training will 
not assist you wonderfully in climbing to the 
top. And there is not an institution of learning 
in America where you can acquire such a train- 
ing more economically, more thoroughly and 
quicker than through the Extension Course of 
M now offered you by the Hamilton College 
o; w. 


$3,000 to $10,000 Per Year 


are not excessive incomes for the successful 
attorney-at-law. Many of our graduates are 
already in this class. Others are prominent 
young business men, who are studying law as 
the quickest and shortest route to the top of the 
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The Destiny of 
Dan VI 


(Continued from page 29) 


around, plainly apprehensive that he 
would run off again. And Frank, far more 
ready to forget grievances than to remem- 
ber them, began to watch him in his in- 
cessant play, even take part on occasion. 

Spring passed, summer came, and Earle 
was a busy man on the farm. The dog 
either followed him to the field, or saun- 
tered about the yard with lolling tongue. 
He grew stouter, his coat glossier, his mus- 
cles more stanch. He grew sedate, too, 
like a gentleman of broad estates. More 
and more his face bore that stamp of mag- 
nanimity that comes only to noble breeds. 


Se THINGS might have gone to the end, 
and Earle declared he dropped in from 
Mars, and Marian contended that he was 
sent to find her boy, and Tommy cared not 
where he came from so he was there. So 
things might have gone if Frank had not 
followed the buggy to Breton Station. 

For two weeks previous he had been 
growing restless. Long cold nights, frosty 
mornings, gaudy colors here and there in 
the woods, a haze as of burning brush in 
the air—all these pointed to one conclu- 
sion: another hunting season was rolling 
majestically around. On the very night 
previous, Fate had oiled the uus, Maia 
had patched the old hunting coat, Tommy 
had smeared the hunting boots with grease, 
and Frank had been let in to the fire to 
witness the performance. 

He had never been allowed to follow the 
buggy to Breton. *It corrupts the morals 
of spem to loaf around a railroad station," 
Earle had always said. But this morning 
he stole secretly after the buggy, and 
trotted under the rear axle unobserved by 
Earle and Tommy. A mile down the road 
he thought it safe to show himself. He ran 
eagerly around the buggy, as if he had 
suddenly conceived the idea of going with 
them, had just overtaken them, and had 
no doubt whatever of his wel . me. 

“Go back!" ordered Earle. 

He stopped, ears thrown back, with 
that banal expression on his face of a dog 
pretending not to understand. The his- 
trionic excellence of the performance was 
not lost on Tommy, who laughed out loud. 

“Let him go, Popper." 

“All right—you rascal!" 

Frank ran ahead, barking up into the 
blazed face of the sorrel. Five miles far- 
ther, at the crest of a long hill, they came 
suddenly in sight of the squat sunlit roof, 
box cars grouped about, semaphore above, 
and long lines of telegraph poles that came 
from out the south, and disappeared into 
the north—one of those little centers in a 
vast nerve-system that controls the activ- 
ities of a continent. 

At the sight Frank came back to the 
buggy, and looked inquiringly up into the 
faces of man and boy. When Earle tied 
the horse, he followed close at their heels, 
confidence suddenly gone out of him. As- 
sociation and instinct stirred vague recol- 
lections of a former life. Where led those 
long, flashing rails that disappeared into 
the blue of distant hills? 
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In a littered room, heated by a pot-bel- 
lied stove, with an instrument on a table 
that rattled monotonously like a mechani- 
cal species of cricket, a man handed Earle 
a crate of shotgun shells. Then twinkling, 
he looked down at the wide-eyed boy and 
the big red dog who stuck close to thé boy. 

“Steve, which do you think most of? 
Dog or boy?" 

arle laughed. “Tard to tell, Bill. On 
the whole, Tommy takes precedence." 

*Ever find out where the dog came 
from?" 

“No; and that's not all, Bill, —I don't 
want to. All right, young man, let's get 
back home." 

l'rank sprang out of the door and ran 
for the buggy. His fears had vanished 
with the turning of his back on this re- 
minder of things past. But when Earle 
and Tommy did not follow, he came de- 
jectedly back. Tommy wanted to wait 
and see the train; he had never seen but 
one, he pleaded—that was a “‘fate” train. 
Far down the track a fateful whistle blew. 
Above them, the semaphore dropped with 
a clang. : 

** Come, F'ank!" shouted Tommy, danc- 
ing with excitement. 


ON THE platform the boy took firm 

hold of providence as represented by 
Steve Earle’s big forefinger with one hand 
and clutched the dog’s mane with the other, 
lest the “suction” all children fear draw 
him under the grinding wheels. He felt 
the solid earth under his feet tremble as 
the great hissing engine rolled between 
him and the sun, the rod rising and falling 
on the terrible wheels, the engineer high 
above in a window. Then the long black 
baggage car—and in the door a man in a 
cap, who looked at them with open mouth 
as if he knew suddenly who they were. As 
the train stopped, the barsareinan jumped 
to the ground and came running back to 
Earle, all out of breath. 

“‘That your dog?" he demanded. 

** Sure, he's my dog!" 

** Where'd you get him?" 

The wrinkles in the corner of Earle’s eye: 
came close together. 

** [s that any of your affair?" 

But the baggageman smiled ingratiat- 
ingly, like a man who wanted to be friends. 
“Tell you why I ask," he explained. “I 
lost that dog on my old run with the Coast 
Line. Owners sued the road. Road came 
back on me—said I had no business ac- 
cepting him without a crate. Had to hunt 
a new job—" 

**Oh, come off!" interrupted Earle. 
“* The Coast Line's a hundred miles east.” 

** Can't help it. That's the dog. Watch 
him. Commere—Commere, Dan. See? 
Knows me. Ever see the beat of that? 
I'm sorry, mister—but—if you don't mind 
—wvhat’s your name and address?” 

Earle had turned, and was looking at 
the dog under the truck. Then without a 
word he gave his name. The baggageman 
wrote it hastily in a notebook. The bell 
began to ring. The baggageman started 
awa running. 

** "That's ea I call white, Mr. Earle!" 
he called as he swung aboard, waving his 

hand back at iine sony man unaccount- 
Łly happy and relieved. 

- E. arle looked down. Tommy noticed 
that his mouth was grim. 
** Come, son,” he said. 

Tommy looked at the dog with fear and 
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Tempt Death? 


Captain Macklin, high-hearted sol- 
dier of fortune, just out of West Point, looked 
into the eyes of death. The other man's gun was 
leveled at his heart, but Captain Macklin fired into 
The girl was the cause of it all—but she didn't 
know—she did not understand. 
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you in the patient courage of Clay, 
American pioneer of industry; 
Gallagher, the office boy with a 
nose for news; Vera—spirit medi- 
um—the sordid soul of the African 
Congo and the half-crazed Everett; 
tales of London Clubs and New 
York streets; and of soft, luminous, 
odorous tropic nights, where ad- 
venture lurks behind every palm. 


When the great heart of Richard 
Harding Davis was stilled, he left 
twelve volumes crowded with 
breathless and vivid tales. To him, 
romance was a reality—and his 
own career, with its perils and its 
daring—was that of a knight of the 
twentieth century. 

And that spirit of adventure and 
youth in his own heart—he brings 
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with mute apology. In his heart was ha- 
tred of that baggageman, and vain, vain 
regret that he had ever come to Breton 
Station to see the train. All the way home 
the dog trotted under the axle of the bug- 
gy. In the days that followed a far less 
sagacious dog than he would have sensed 
the anxiety that disturbed the homestead 
in the hill to which his destiny had led 
im. 


"THERE was nothing particularly extra- . 

ordinary about a buggy turning in from 
the main road and coming up the long hill 
toward the house. Frank, basking in the 
morning sun, kept his eyes on it merely 
out of curiosity. But as it drew closer he 
rose slowly to his feet, his ears erect. Un- 
reasoning antipathy to the couple in it 
raised his hair in a long tuft down his back. 
He withdrew toward the barn, his head 
over his shoulder, the sun glistening on his 
coat of silk. 

“There he is!” cried Lancaster. 

* Dan— Dan!" shrilled the woman. 

The man jumped out of the buggy, 
lifted her to the ground, and both hurried 
toward him, smiling like old friends eager 
to be recognized. The woman extended’ 
her hand. 

“Dan!” she coaxed. 

He drew away toward the barn, his tail 
wagging sheepishly, mollified by their 
friendliness, wishing he could extend to 


of them and of what they represented. 
Steve Earle hurried out of the house, fol- 
lowed by Marian and Tommy, who held 
his mother’s hand. They all shook hands 
—all but Tommy, who withdrew from the 

roup with a frightened glance at the dog. 

hen Earle and Lancaster came toward 
him, Lancaster talking. 

“We received notice from the railroad,” 
he'was saying, “and as Mrs. Lancaster and 
I were on our way to Florida, we thought 
we would stop over and make sure. The 
railroad has never met our claim.” He 
laughed. “You know how a railroad is." 

“Ts that the dog?" demanded Earle. 

“Oh, yes—undoubtedly.” 

Earle stopped. ‘‘Come, Frank,” he or- 
dered. 

Frank hesitated, still wagging his tail. 
Smiling, Lancaster took a step toward 
| him. A wolfish gleam came into the dog's 
eyes. He threw his head up like a wild 
horse. Lancaster took another step for- 
ward. He turned and bounded across the 
field, down the hill to the woods. 

All day long he remained in the woods, 
| gold with autumn, brilliant with many 
colored leaves that sifted slowly to the 
ground and flashed for a moment trans- 
parent as they crossed the shafts of sun- 


light. The bell at the house tolled. The 


gun shot again and again. But not until 
late at night did he venture cautiously 
back, stopping in shadows like a big red 
fox come to rob the chicken roost. 

He trailed the buggy off to the main 
road and toward Breton Station. He re- 
turned to find his supper waiting on the 
backsteps. Profoundly grateful, hecrawled 
into his box But at daybreak Earle came 
out, fastened a collar round his neck, led 
him by a chain to the corner of the front 

orch, and there fastened him. The cook 
Drought him his breakfast. 

It was his last meal there, she declared 
bluntly. That rich man and his wife were 
| going to take him. They had spent the 


them the welcome of the hill—but afraid * 


night at the station. They would be back 
directly. He had too much sense for a 
dog, anyhow. He made her feel spooky. 
She laughed. She was a big, bluff black 
woman. To her a dog was a dog. 

Frnk ran his nose over the food but 
his stomach revolted. He shivered with 
cold and fear. Down the hill he watched 
the morning mists lift from the map- 
like demarcations of field and wood, re- 
vealing the rich pageantry of an autumn 
morning. He knew every spot that birds 
frequented in all that gorgeous country. 

In the living-room above him he could 
hear Earle poking the fire. He could hear 
the low mumble of his voice, the soft tre- 
ble of Marian's. They avoided him now 
as if he were a plague. He did not try to 
make it out. His master was providence. 
He could not question the decrees of prov- 
idence, but he would circumvent them if 
he could. Once he had broken a collar. 
He began to plunge, but was jerked back, 
coughing and choking. He lay down, and 
with his paws tried to pull the collar over 
his head. Worn out at last, he crawled 
underneath the house. 

Then came a guarded tap-rap down the 
front steps. From under the porch he saw 
blue overalls and stubby shoes. "They 
hugged the porch, they made their way 
toward him. Then Tommy squatted down 
and peered with solemn face into the 
shadow. 

** F'ank," he whispered fearfully. 

The dog went to him and licked the 
chubby hands and the soft cheek, as he 
had licked them that first day. With a se- 
cret look all about, Tommy began to work 
with the fastening of the chain, his tongue 
poking through his lips and wiggling. The 
spring was strong, the thumb that pressed 
feeble, numb with cold. Once it clicked, 
and Tommy bit down on his tongue, and 
the dog sprang forward. The fastening 
caught, the boy gasped—then frantically 
began to press. 

“What're you doing there?” 

He dropped the chain; both conspira- 
tors looked up with a jerk. Earle's face 
was poked over the banisters above them. 

“Nuffin!” The lie was shiveringly spok- 
en. 
“Come in the house, sir.” 


HE mother came out and caught thé 

boy by the hand. Her face was dis 
tressed. She cast a pitying look at the dogi 
then she pulled his would-be rescuer away. 

"Ain't he our dog?" pleaded Tommy, 

“No, dearest, he belongs to Mrs. Lam 
caster.” | 

“Well, I can take him a jink of water 
can't I?" 

* He doesn't want any water." 

The dog heard the little shoes hit ea 
step twice. Of all the depressing signs 
that depressing morning, the last pro 
ing wail as the front door smothered it 
the most ominous. Defeated, humbl 
the dog slunk back underneath the por 

But at sight of the hated buggy, li 
plunged and charged, frothing like a m 
dog, running backward, trying to jerk 
collar over his head, rolling over and o 
in his frantic struggles. Not until peo; 
were grouped above him did he grow qu 
Then when his former mistress stoo 
down and petted him, he b i 
his eyes as he had begged her in that ot 
life, and knew, as he ki known then, t 
she did not understand. 
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How I Raised My Earnings 
from ‘30 to'1000 a week . 


The Story of a Young Man's Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself 


HREE years ago I was earning $30 
| per week. With a wife and two 
children to support it was a con- 
stant struggle to make both ends meet. 
We saved very little, and that only by 
sacrificing things we really needed. To- 
day my earnings average a thousand 
dollars weekly. I own two automobiles. 
My children to private schools. I 
have just purchased, for cash, a $25,000 
home. I go hunting, fishing, motoring, 
traveling, wherever I care to, and I do 
less work than ever before. 

What I have done, anyone can do— 
for I am only an average man. I have 
never gone to college, my education is 
limited, and I am not “brilliant” by any 
means. I personally know at least a 
hundred men who are better business 
men than I, who are better educated, 
who are better informed on hundreds of 
subjects, and who have much better 
ideas than I ever had. Yet not one of 
them approaches my earnings. I men- 
tion this merely to show that earning 
capacity is not governed by the extent 
of a man's education and to convince 
my readers that there is only one rea- 
son for my success—a reason I will 
give herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to 
“take stock” of myself. found that, 
like most other men, I had energy, am- 
bition, determination. Yet in spite of 
these assets, for some reason or other 
I drifted along without getting any- 
where. My lack of education bothered 
me, and i had thought seriously of 
making further sacrifices in order to 
better equip myself to earn more. Then 
I read somewhere that but few million- 
aires ever went to college. Edison, 
Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carnegie— 
not one of them had any more schooling 
than I had. 

One day something happened that 
woke me up to what was wrong with 
me. It was necessary for me to make a 
decision on a matter which was of no 
great consequence. I knew in my heart 
what was the right thing to do, but 
something held me back. I said one 
thing, then another; I decided one way, 
then another. I couldn’t for the life of 
me make the decision I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night think- 
ing about the matter—not because it 
was of any t importance in itself, 
»ut because I was beginning to discover 
nyself. Along towards dawn I resolved 
o try an experiment. I decided to cul- 
ivate my will power believing that if I 
lid this I would not hesitate about mak- 
ng decisions—that when I had an idea I 
vould have sufficient confidence in my- 
elf to put it *over"—that I would not 
e “afraid” of myself or of things or of 
thers. I felt that if I could smash my 
deas across I would soon make my pres- 
nce felt. I knew that heretofore Í had 
lways for success—had always 
tood, hat in hand, depending on others 


to "give" me the things I desired. In 
Short, I was controlled by the will of 
others.  Henceforth, I determined to 
have a strong will of my own—to de- 
mand and command what I wanted. 

But how shall I begin? What shall I 
do first? It was easy enough for me to 
determine to do thin I had “deter- 
mined” many times before. But this was 
a question of will power, and I made 
up my mind that the first step was to 
muster up enough of my own will power 
to stick to and carry out my determina- 
tion. 

With this new purpose in mind I ap- 
plied myself to finding out something 
more about will power. I was sure that 
other men must have studied the sub- 
ject, and the results of their experience 
would doubtless be of great value to me 
in understanding the workings of my 
own will. So, with a directness of pur- 
pose that I had scarcely known before, 

began my search. ! : 

The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written 
about the memory and other faculties of 
the brain, I could find nothing that of- 
fered any help to me in acquiring the 
new ower that I had hoped might be 
possible. 

But a little later in my investigation I en- 
countered the works of Prof. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock. To my amazement and de- 
light I discovered that this eminent scientist, 
whose name ranks with James, Bergson 
and Royce, had just completed the most 
thorough and constructive study of will 

ower ever made. I was astonished to read 
is statement, “The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body”! My question was answered! 
Eagerly I read further—how Dr. Haddock 
had devoted twenty years to this study— 
how he had so completely mastered it that 
he was actually able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone could develop 
the will, making it & bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, progres- 
sive course of Training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock. And I need not recount 
the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. I have already 
indicated the success that my developed 
power of will has made for me. 

But it may be thought that my case is ex- 
ceptional. Let me again assure you that I 
am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save that of my will. 
And to further prove my contention let me 
cite one or two instances I have since come 
across, which seem to show conclusively 
that an indomitable will can be developed 
by anyone. 

One case that comes to my mind is that 
of a young man who worked in a big fac- 
tory. He was bright and willing, but 
seemed to get nowhere. Finally he took up 
the study of will training, at the suggestion 
of Mr. W. M. Taylor, the famous efficiency 
expert of the Willys-Overland Company, 
and in less than a year his salary was in- 
creased R0077: Then there is the case of 
C. D. Van Vechten, General Agent of the 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Just a short time after 


receiving the methods in will development 

suggested by Prof. Haddock, he felt that 

they would be worth from $3,000 to $30,000 
im. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, resid- 
ing in Hot Springs, Ark., increased his 
earnings from $40 a week to $90 a week in 
a remarkably short space of time after he 
began the study of will training. These are 
but a few—there are many other equally 
amazing examples which I personally know 
about. And aside from the financial gain, 
this training has enabled thousands to over- 
come drink and other vices almost over- 
night—has helped overcome sickness and 
nervousness, has transformed unhappy, en- 
vious, discontented people into .dominating 
personalities filled with the joy of living. 

Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exer- 
cises in will training have recently been 
compiled and published in book.form by the 
Pelton Publishing Co., of Meriden, Conn. 
Mr. Pelton has authorized me to say that 
any reader who cares to examine the book 
may do so without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if after a week's 
reading you do not feel that this book is 
worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you 
will owe nothing. When you receive your 
copy for examination I suggest that you 
first read the articles on: the law of great 
thinking; how to develop analytical power; 
how to perfectly concentrate on any sub- 
ject; how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to drive from the mind un- 
welcome thoughts; how to develop fearless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sickness; how 
to acquire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea 
of will power being the fountainhead of 
wealth, position and everything we are 
striving for, and some may say that no 
mere book can teach the development of the 
will. But the great mass if intelligent men 
and women will at least investigate for 
themselves by sending for the book at the 
publisher's risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of 
others—what “Power of Will" has done—is 
well worth investigating. It is interesting 
to note that among the 150,000 owners who 
have read, used and praised "Power of 
Will," are such prominent men as Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. Mc- 
Kelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson, 
a Wells Pergo BSprees ee E. St. Elmo 

wis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kan 
and thousands of others. pE KA 

As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore you. It is not even necessary to write 
a letter. Use the form below, if you prefer, 
addressing it to the Pelton Publishing Com- 
pany, 16-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., 
and the book will come by return mail. This 
one act may mean the turning point of your 
life, as it has meant to me and to so many 
others. E 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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“T wonder what's the matter with him?" 
she said. 

“It’s plain enough what's the matter,” 
replied Lancaster. 

* Would you sell him?" asked Earle 
eagerly. 

She straightened up. “No, indeed; we 
would not think of that.” 

“Then,” said Earle wearily, “suppose 
we go in to the fire. You have a couple of 
hours to wait." 

The dog heard the chairs dragged across 
the living-room floor. He slunk again un- 
der the house. Then he heard a scraping 
sound behind him, and turned quickly 
about with pricked ears. Under the house, 
from the direction of the kitchen, Tommy 
Earle was crawling toward him on hands 
and knees. 


"| HE boy lost no time. He sat up strad- 
dle-legged like a tailor, and pulled the 
dog's head on his knee. Frank's eyes were 
green with excitement, foam rose from his 
bruised throat, his tail beat a tattoo on the 
dried dust. 

First the boy attempted to unfasten the 
collar, but the leather was stiff, the buckle 
rusty. Then he tried to press the sprine 
in. Once, like a dumpy animal, he crawled 
away. But he came back with a brickbat 
and hammered like a blacksmith at the 
spring. Then he bent over, caught the 
fastening savagely in his teeth and gritted 
down. A sobbing intake of breath an- 
nounced failure. i 

Time, precious time, was passing. Peo- 
ple somewhere in the house were growing 
restless. The dog felt his self-control slip- 
ping in a mad desire to plunge at the chain. 

e started to rise, but the boy caught him 
angrily by the ear and jerked his head 
back into place. Chairs were pushed back 
in the living-room. Down the back steps 
came a rapid, clumsy, heavy tread. Then 
the loud, coarse voice of the cook. 

“Tommee—Tommee! I wonder whar 
dat chile gone to!" 

The front door opened with a burst of 
voices. Enemies of freedom were closing 
in from every side. Freedom and slavery 
hung in the crimson pressing thumb. The 
cook's voice burst raucously—she was 

eering with rolling eyes underneath the 
ouse. 

*Lawsy, Mr. Steve! Dat chile turnin’ 
dat dawg loose!" 

The fastening clicked. The boy gasped, 
the dog sprang up. No chain jerked him 
back. He leaped past the cook, who held 
her wide skirts out as if to catch him in a 
net. He heard Earle call. He heard Lan- 
caster laugh. The field flew under him, 
the woods drew near. Long after he had 
reached them he galloped on and on. 

In the afternoon he returned to the edge 
of the woods. He saw Earle come down 
the back steps, peer into the box and shake 
his head at Marian, who stood on the back 
porch. Then Earle walked round to the 
old south chimney in the sun and knocked 
out his pipe, straightened up and called. 
A fine figure of a man—his call carried 
tomimánd in every tone! To resist the 
overwhelming impulse toward obedience, 
the dog sank to his belly, his tail shaking 
the leaves, his eyes bright with worship of 
yonder man—and with a glint of humor in 
them, too. Did they think he would twice 
walk into the same trap! 

But as the shadows climbed the hill 
toward the house his gaunt stomach, no 
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less than his heart, longed to cross that in- 
tervening field. The west windows flamed 
with the sunset as if the whole interior 
were a mass of silent fire. Smoke rose 
from the kitchen chimney, and on the cold 
air came the whiff of frying bacon. The 
cook waddled down the back steps, a tin 
bucket flashing under her arm, and the 
chickens flocked round her like fringes to 
her skirt. But still the dog remained in 
the woods, with the hunger in his stomach 
and the longing in his heart. 

Then, when the cook had gone back, 
chickens vanished, the glow grown dim in 
the windows, and life seemed to have 
ceased in the yard, a little figure darted 
across it, disappeared in the lot, reap- 
peared in the back door of the barn, and 
with a backward glance made for the 
woods where he lay. He had run away, 

lainly, for he had on neither overcoat nor 

at. He was frightened, for he stopped a 
hundred feet away from the woods and his 
voice quavered. 

€ F'ank ? ” 

He listened painfully, his mouth open, 
his chest heaving. When next he called 
there were tears in his voice. Finally, he 
looked all up and down the border of the 
woods. A third time he called, shriller, 
more tremulously. Then slowly he turned 
his back and started toward the house. 
Something must have blinded him, for he 
stumbled and fell. He got to his feet and 
looked at the hands he must have cut on 
the sharp stones of the field. Again he 
faced about and looked up and down the 
woods, and again he turned away. 


SOMETHING tragic in this last turnin 

about, something final, as if he had 
left hope behind him buried in the woods, 
swelled the tender heart of the watching 
dog. He could stand it no longer. Lightly 
be leaped the fringe of bushes, silently he 
galloped after the disconsolate little fig- 


ure. Not until his warm breath on the |, 


nape of the white neck caused Tommy to 
turn, did he realize the depth of woe 
through which Tommy had passed. The 
frightened gasp, the look of terrible" re- 
proach, the tear-soiled face, the tragic 
eyes, told the story. It was fully a minute 
before Tommy controlled his sobs and 
hugged himroundtheneck. Then, ashamed 
to ee been seen in this hour of weakness, 
the boy began to pound the dog with his 
fists. Fine ly he cried out—and in the 
shrill exultation of his voice, Frank knew 


that his own troubles and Tommy’s trou- 


bles had all passed away. 
“They gone—they gone on the chain!” 


Then, with wistful wonderment, ' Where 


you been, F’ank?” | . 

There were lights in the living-room and 
kitchen windows when they started to- 
ward the house, the boy's hand tightly 
oe the aie the dog. $n 

“Mr. Lancaster," Tommy was explain- 
ing in a breathless voice that caught, “he 
says—he says you b'long to us! ,He says 
he come down an' hunt wif me an' you an 


Popper! He says he give—give me a dun!" 
n his ecstasy he erabbed the dog round 


the neck. 


k 
"Or Fank! OP Fank! I love ol 
F’ank!” 
Then in a voice he was training for fu- 
ture fox hunts Tommy Earle yelled, and 
the woods and the house and the barn be- 


tween them tossed back and forth the thin 


echoes. 
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The Village Orator 


(Continued from page 26) 


most distinguished citizen. And when 
Meggs sallied forth to advertise his reat 
advertising scheme, he heard Colonel Jim’s 
praises sung on every hand. 

The great night came. The address was 
scheduled for eight o’clock; but at seven- 
thirty the street was jammed from the op- 
era house doors all the way to Bill Jenkins’s 
harness shop. Spellers was well up in 
front, leading a squad of prominent citi- 
zens PI with rattlers which, upon 
being whirled, gave forth a sound like a 
thousand small boys drawing sticks 
across a thousand picket fences. Through- 
out the entire multitude there rippled 
something suspiciously like muffled mirth. 


(THE oration began. Colonel Jim led off 
with the parable about the two houses, 
one founded upon sand and the other upon 
a rock. He pointed out the eternal truth 
of the parable. But, said he, there were 
other eternal truths about houses. For in- 
stance, it was not enough to secure a good 
foundation—one must also build well upon 
it. Especially must one have a good roof, 
for when the rains descend and the floods 
come, they will beat chiefly upon the roof; 
and there the damage will begin. The 
rudent man will forestall this by using 
eges s Everlasting Roof Paint. 
inety minutes Stiltonville drank in 
the orator's flow of metaphor with open 
mouths. At every crack of his whip, the 
English Language stood up on its hind 
legs and roared. The Scriptures groveled 
before him. Shakespeare was looted and 
Milton ravaged. 

The peroration died away like summer 
thunder. The thunderer mopped his ruby 
brow, and said: “Mr. Meggs asks me to 
say that any gentleman who desires to or- 
der paint may do so now. Please come 
forward." 

The words were magic. They were 
scarcely off his lips before the hotel clerk 
came scurrying up, and close behind him a 
mob of trail-hitters such as Billy Sunday 
at his best had never looked upon. They 
clambered up on the stage. The Pred 
real money into the orator’s kanda. T . 
littered his rostrum with bills, A ir 
tinkle of their small change was like many 
little cymbals. 

As the last buyer left the stage, Colonel 
George sauntered up to the dumfounded 
Demosthenes and grumbled, * ' Drat you, 
Jim! You made me miss my train. 
clean forgot it—sat there drinking in your 
words. lt was great stuff! Now, say, if I 
take twenty barrels of that paint, won't 

‘ou give me two per cent off—for cash? 

've got to scrimp, Jim, honest! Being 
sick is mighty expensive these days. The 
docs have gnawed a hole in my purse big 
enough to drive a team of mules through. 
"They're sticking me ten dollars a day for 
board—cracker-and-milk rations, too, Jim, 
—down at that sanitarium. And med i- 
cine extra! So I’ve got to economize.” 

Colonel Jim scanned his ex-employer 
unsteadily, while his old fingers trembling- 
ly toyed with the heap of money. “Irs 
yours,” he said suddenly. “P ul fix it up 
with Mr. Meggs. And if he won't allow it, 
I'll stand for it myself.” 


“A Train Load of Books’ 
What Clarksor 


is Doing for th 
Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
ple in every walk of life—from the 
lay laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of po] ular fiction, to ihe 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all the standard authors in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed and 
bound—almost eve! book was 
bought from me. WHY? Because! 
have no agents and sell you just the 
porta you sank at new, —many at a saving of from 50 to 
A REE You examine the books in your own home for 
five daya paying for them. If not satisfied, return at my 


of Wit and Humor. 
Sample Prices: TI G0, My price, Eie. 
uckleberry Finn and Other 
When a Man's a Man. Publish- Mark Twain Books. $1.78. 
er's price, $1.85. My price, My price, =. 
yes of the World. 39 Complete. re 
yes oi e Wor! 39c. jete. M 
ES Pictures, $6.00; $1.45. History of the ord, 3 vole 
ncvclopedia of Quotations. „$12 , $2.95. 
wee price, B9c. Memory: How to E Sie 
t All Married People Goptay Book of Health. $5.50 
Want d Know. $3.00; 73c. My price, 
Buffalo Bill's Own Story of of His New Ame Eneyclo- 
Life and Deeds. $1.60; , 15 vols., 3-4 Leather. 
Famous Orators. $2.50; Ex blisher’s price, $75.00 
Without Lawyers. Pub. My 4.15. 
price, $2.00. My price, 45c. Century Dici and Cych- 
Sep ea 24 vols. 24mo. in, 12 vols. Leather 
Limp ther, $2.65. bblisher's price, $120.00. 
When a Man Comes to Him- My price, $39.52. 
self—Woodrow Wilson, 50e. Ni Buerdiopedie 
Jip-Jitmu, or Art of SelM-De- Die ,5 vola. , 3-4 Leath 
fense. "$1.25; 60c. er. Publisher's price, $21.0. 
Key to the Bible. $3.75; 99c. My price, $4.75. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 


of them at leas than 25c on the ‘dollar. “Hoge, Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of others. 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new ox cent free for the asking, tells 
save 50 to 90 on thousands of 
Course i in literature, XXE date of birth and death 

of thes, the authoi 

Hu of sets and thousands of single vo 

I sell more books direct to the booklover—th. 

reader ne rich man who insists upon his dollar's Rer iere 
ho watches his pennies—and sell them for less money— 

E anteed to please you--you to be the pem en] us br 
ra please you—you e b nok 

quib! and would rather have a book or set of books returned 

at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
301 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


What 15c sina You Tur 


Nation's Capital re =: 


jn stamps o 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. Th 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Naties) 
center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the wor! 
and tells the truth. and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. TH 
paper fills the bill without emptyin; the purse; it costs botfii 
year. If you want to keep Lara on what is going on in Ù 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your meas 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, e 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you woul 
appreciate a paper b pond puts everything clearly, fairly, briefy: 
here itis atlast. Send onl: ly 15cto show that you might like suc 
a paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks. The! 
does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friesd 
Address The Pathfinder, Box !5, Wi D. ( 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW— PAIN) 


Be aM ine, New: Commercial Ii 
Y TI DES int in Water Celo 
ree Ly -- 
illustrated Art al 


Stan sein tae be toad 


'olumes Ven 


Help You 


I KNOW A MAN who 
the aid of New Thought 
his yearly income from $ 
to $11,000 in three years’ 

I KNOW A GIRL who 
the aid of New Tho 
changed her personality | 
was transformed from a 
flower to an attractive, 
lar and happy "'belle."" 

I KNOW A MAN who sl 
suffering from nervousn 

years regained his heal 

ew Thought methods. 

ie KNOW A WOMAN | 

y New Thought helped) 
Rabon rise from ill heal 
an income of $40 a mo 
good health and $15,000 a 
I Know Thousands 1 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


and women who tell us of the wonders they have b 
about by the aid of New Thought. 


are wo! 
nervousness, then New Thought is 
IT COSTS BUT 10c TO INVESTIGATE 
**The Gist of New Thought’’ by Paul Ellsworth will show. 
to use this force to better your life. It is a gracie working 
ual in eight chapters—a clear and interes! dbook, easily 
stood and applied. Complete in itself an: 
Y t the ab: booklet and three morn 

FOR 10c edbecription to Nautilus, ine of New 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, tors. Edwin 
Paul Ellsworth, Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, 


„çon! EREN 


tio W. Dresser, Ph.D. tributors. 
What I Know About New | ee DN ore 
THE ELIZABETH TO 
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“Thanks, Jim. Shake on it," Colonel 
eorge quavered, and stuck out a wrin- 
ed paw. 

““And—” Colonel Jim hesitated—“ I'm 
rry I lost my temper over that rent busi- 
ss. You were right—about business 
id charity." 

'Then up dashed Mr. Meggs from the 
ar of the fast-emptying theater and bab- 
ed, “How did you do it, Mr. Hallwor- 
y? Ill swear half the house came here 
horse you. They had squawkers and 
tten eggs, and Lord knows what else. I 
t in late; and when I heard your line of 
Ik, I said it was all over but manning 
elifeboats. I didn't think any bunch on 
rth would stand for that Dan’l Web- 
er stuff in these days. But my hat's off. 
ou know your folks, sir. You got 'em 
nning, you did! Say! Come over to the 
tel. 1 want to make you a proposition 
r touring the state—" 

“Pardon me, sir,"—Colonel George 
pped his arm through Colonel Jim's,— 
yut Mr. Hallworthy and I have urgent 


isiness matters to discuss. He'll see you 
-morrow. Come on, Jim." 
And Jim went along. 


'OME minutes later, there stormed into 
the office of the Stiltonville “Bugle” a 
uth whose eyes bulged from their sock- 


s. 
"Boss!" he shrieked. to the editor, 
rimme two columns, front page! I’ve 
e biggest story that ever broke." 
The editor looked up wanly and re- 
arked, “I suppose, Jimmy, that you re- 
r to Colonel Hallworthy's speech." 
“Not that!” chattered the cub. “It’s 
hat happened before he spieled. Listen! 
he whole town was there, loaded to the 
eth with high-jinks artillery—eggs, 
uawkers, you know. Old Spellers had a 
zen fellows coached to ask Colonel Jim 
string of fool questions about paint, and. 
ey were going to horse the old fool, for 
ir. 
“Well, down we sat. And then who 
bbed onto the stage but old Colonel 
rkin! Gee! Colonel Larkin said: 'La- 
's and gents! It is an unexpected honor 
lich is thrust upon me in introducing to 
u the speaker of the evening, Du Ron 
ortis. Mr. Hallworthy is Stilton 
unty's ablest exponent of the noble art 
oratory. He is also rent collector for 
: Larkin family, succeeding Mr. Spellers 
o is hereby discharged for conduct un- 
ming a gentleman'" — ' 
'Hem!" coughed the editor. ‘And 
at did Spellers say to that, Jimmy?" 
'Spellers never peeped," reported the 
» “Old Colonel George wiggled that 
ty necktie of his and said: ‘For forty 
irs Mr. Hallworthy has been doing his 
it to earn an honorable living. He has 
ed with charity toward all who told 
| that they were on the way to the 
irhouse, as you used to do, Bill Jen- 
s!’ And with that didn't Colonel 
drge point plumb at Bill, down on the 
it row! 
"But would Jim ever take a cent of | 
mty? Not by a jugful! The minute 
thought he was getting it from—a cer- 


222000 Men 


Kow o? Piek Them 


"Personality first," replied Frank Brank ACandiilips 


A. Vanderlip, President National 
City Bank of New York, when asked how he picked $25,000 year men for his great 
institution. "By personality I mean a man's ability to make people feel he is frank, 
human, capable, honest; red-blooded, a broad-gauged man." 


YOU, yes, YOU can develop such 
a personality right now—right at 
home. It is being done by ten thou- 
sand men and women. Look around 
you at the men and women who have 
succeeded—always the one dominant 
factor is their winning personality— 
theability to make people believein them. 


There is a big position waiting for 
you. Prepare for it! You can do it. 
A great psychologist has co-operated 
with us in placing within your reach a 
wonderful course in ‘‘Culture of Per- 
sonality'"—giving the secrets and fun- 
damental principles used by the 
world’s most successful men. 


“Culture of Personality” 


By Prof. Theron Q. Dumont, the great French Authority and Psychologist, is a 
complete course in personality development in 43 fascinating lessons, compiled in 
two amazing books. The course is the result of over ten 
years’ study and research—yet written so simply that 
anyone can understand and apply the principles used by 
the most successful men in the world. 


Partial Contents 
Note! We can give only a few of the 
subjects covered in this star- 

tlingwork. Get the bookson 5days' free 

trial and see everything for yourself, 

How to develop Mental and Moral 
Courage. 

How to overcome Shyness and Fear 

How to Assert Yourself in Business, 
Social and Family Life 

How to bring out your hidden forces 

How to have Self-confidence, poise 
and "presence" 

How to Make Others Believe in You 

How to Make Yourself liked by others 

How to Win Powerful Friends 

How to Influence Others 

How to Stop Worry 

How to Master Habit 

How to Develop a Magnetic Voice 

How to Renew Nerve Force 

How to Develop Moral and Physical 


Power 
How to Be the Master Man on all 
Occasions 


Get the course on our 5 day free trial offer. “Meant 
$25,000 more business for me last year," writes Mr. W. A. 
Neer, President Detroit Stock Exchange. ''Was elected 
president of a business association and the course helped." 
“I made the investment pay me 1000% the first week.” 
“Helped me socially," writes a society leader from Wash- 
ington D. C. These are only a few statements that we 
have received from the users of this amazing and startling 
work. 


Send No 
Money 


Just the Coupon 


You don't have to send 
a penny. You don't obligate 
yourself to keep the course. Just fill out the coupon and we 
will send these two amazing and startling books on 5 days' free 
trial, all charges prepaid. Although ''Culture of Personality” in 


two volumes, 309 pages, contains the same material as the s ^m 
author's $25.00 correspondence course— the price for both books 1053 Morton Bldg. 
is only $3.00. Send no money now. Just mail coupon, enclosing Chicago, lll. 
your business card or give a reference. If after five days' exami- P” Gentlemen:—Please send 
nation you have decided to keep the books, send us $3.00. This — 49 me the two books of Prof. 
a sitively f ial off : : s} : Dumont's Course, “Culture 
is positively a free trial offer, no strings to it whatever. of Personality." I am to have 
Mail the coupon NOW. gf, the books on 5 days free trial. If 
I keep them, I agree to remit $3.00, 
or I shall return the books to you within 


5 days. 


The Adams Publishing Co. 


1053 Morton Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. > 


AN HAVE THIS. ^ 


3 wholly visible (42 key) single 
shift typewriter, for your own, 
if you will show it to your 


\ JE have trained tho 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse''—248 pages with 


BECOME 


friends and let them see where- | actual experiences. 45 
in it excels other $100 type- " ; 
writers, and tell them of A ren lesson pun free. 
our most liberal otter: ever Sixteenth Year 
- made on a strictly mod- 
ern typewriteranda Weed. NU R s E The Chautauqua School 
stock at that. By post card or à 
letter simply say *' Mail Particulars.” oí Nursing 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. M610, CHICAGO, ILL. 


375 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
VBR MOURUT HAN PR P EH TTE LET TTD VD NY FW UD TEE MN 
A Whatever your question; — be it th iati 
WEBSTERS NEW anew CR dees the s Tiny of Ripu zin wordt. 
INTERNATIONAL Eia fbi menning of © 


ibe lesson. of Nigeria, the meaning o 

mi » whr — iw reat 

= DICTIONARY Bl. contain ar, accurate, fi x 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO.. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


c» 


3 contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 
3 REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER 
H so TONS. 


lords 
2700 P», 


[| Please send me speci- 6000 Illustrators 
3 men pages and NAME ees eth ee ee en Grand Prize t 
FREE POCKET MAPS ADDRESS NN Panama-Pacific Exposition E 
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Just a Hand-Brush — 
but SUCH a brush! 


This is a photograph of a 
hand-brush six years old 


It is a Pro-phy-lac-tic hand-brush that has 
been in daily use in an office for six years. A 
new brush would not look any different. 

You never saw a hand- or nail-brush as 
fine as this one is. It contains bristles short, 
strong and black, the stub ends of the tough- 
est Bessarabian boar hair, set in an alumi- 
num plate which is riveted with eight rivets 
to a stout hard-wood back. , 

Soaking in hot water, use, abuse or violent 
outrage does not affect it. 

Nobody can say how long it will last. The 
first ones we made ten years ago are still 
scrubbing away grime and making hands, 
fingers and nails clean for big and little 
hands, soft and hard hands, tender hands 
and hands calloused with toil. 

Yet it never has been a big seller because 
very few people know anything about it, 
and most stores say with very good reason 
that the public has never been educated to 
pay more than 10c or at most 25c for a 
hand-brush. 

Well, this is no 25c brush. It's a dollar 
brush—costs a dollar and like every article 
of supreme quality is worth anything you 
want to say. 

It is so sturdy and its simple quality is so 
convincingly apparent that every time you 
wash your hands, from the day you bought 
it to goodness knows when, you will grin 
and be glad you bought it. 

And if you present it to anyone he will 
bless you. It’s nicely boxed. 


Send us a dollar and get one and 
if you ever are in doubt as to 
whether or not it was a good, sen- 
sible purchase, tell us. 

We will send you back your dol- 
lar and you can keep the brush. 


Put a dollar in an envelope and send to us. 
No risk for you. You don’t even have to re- 
turn brush if you are sorry you bought it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
188 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
We make the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
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Make big, quick, eas: 

Mercurio Pines Mac ine, Greatest money 
1 erever. Delicious candy sells where- 
ever there are people. Profits enormous, 
Hundreds becoming independent. 
$25 to $40 Profit A Day 
N. M. Wendle averaged $75 to $128 a day. W. 
F. Mountain made $100 in3 days. Sam Gordon 
in a few weeks at White Oy took n me 
F. C. Gardner made and sold 2437 of 

Floss in ten hours, sales $121.85, profits 

over $115.00, had machine nine years. G. ae 
cosi 


arton 
ing only $23. A. J. Model averaged $25 
net. bad mao ine two years. Write 
4) it tells you how to start in this Big onay 
Making Business that makes 1000% prof 
M with sr amount of money. Big dis- 
count in unrepresented territory. 


Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 
Dept. 337 
2360 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


tendent of the Methodist Sinda etic 
with a squawker in his hand, Many of 
you have heard Mr. Agnew tell your chil- 
dren that they ought to do unto others as 
they'd have others do unto them. "Tain't 
a half bad rule, Mr. Agnew, and I'm 
mighty glad you're here this evening to 


back me up in enreng YU I'm strong for 
that rule. That's what brings me here this 
evening. Jim’s been treating Stiltonville 


with charity for forty years. And by the 
great God abore, I'm going to see that Stil- 
tonville treats him likewise, for just once. 

**So I'm going to sit right here on this 
stage and watch you listen to Jim. And 
if any low-down varmint doesn't treat 
him like a gentleman, I’m going to run 
the varmint out of town at the hot end of 
a bull whip. And I'll give a banquet to 
the jury that acquits me for it. Ab. if 
any of you feel like ordering paint from 
Jim, T'll take the stuff off'n your hands 
at five per cent advance. And if anybody 
peeps a word of what I've been saying so 
that it gets to Jim's ears, I'll give my lum- 
ber boss over on Hog Mountain a hundred 


dollars in cash to beat the dirty skunk uj 

“Then he sat down, and in came Jimai 
spieled the spiel of his life, while old Sp 
lers shivered in his seat and Color 
George chawed tobacco." 

* And you want me to print that, Ji: 
my?" asked the editor. 

“Want you? Why, it’s the biggest sto 
in a hundred years. I'll take my chanc 
on being beaten up—I—” 

* My boy!" sighed the editor, ** the cc 
rupting power of wealth is most insidio 
to a free press. Ten minutes ago Colon 
George dropped in here and said that 
I'd keep every allusion to all that out 
the paper, he'd loan me the price of a ne 
six-thousand-dollar flat-bed press; and if 
didn’t he’d start a rival paper, mabedi 
editor, and allow him to lose two hundre 
dollars a month in driving me out of tow 
We need a new job press mighty bad, Jin 
my. And, besides, fd hate to monkey wit 
the golden rule. Give us à column of gu 
about Jim’s speech, boy, and fill up with 
story about the ice-cream social over : 
Hog Mountain this afternoon." 


ELMER E. FERRIS has a story of selling de luxe, 
called “Helping Out Olaf," in the April number 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ETTERS addressed to this department 
are strictl confidential and the names 
of Bits bert not be published 
in printed replies. -“The American 
Magazine” welcomes letters from all 
sources the answers to which may be of 
assistance to others seeking similar infor- 
mation. 
- Selling Goods X 


YOUNG college man writes me from 

New York that he has been very 
successful selling books, and he 

wants to know how to get into the “selling 
game” with a good house in any line. Ap- 
parently more men want to “sell goods” 
than to do anything else, and of course 
to sell successfully is a fascinating occupa- 
tion. Outside selling perhaps gives more 
opportunities than inside work, as it af- 
fords a chance to get widely acquainted 
with the world, and success is easily meas- 
ured and well rewarded. Everything made 
must be sold to insure a profit, and the com- 
petition in all selling is always stimulating. 
In selling books or subscriptions to mag- 
azines a man can acquire as great a degree 
of proficiency as though he were selling 
shoes, bonds, or real estate. Human na- 
ture is much alike in any field of endeavor. 
I can think of no better way for a young 
man to get training in salesmanship than 
in this way ẹeven if he is afterward going 
to make selling in other fields his life work. 
To sell successfully requires confidence 


in yourself, the house you work for and th 
value of the goods themselves. Add t 
this cultivation of the “mixing qualities 
—by which I mean ease in meeting an 
talking to strangers—a capacity for ii 
telligent work, and you have the mai 
qualifications for success. Most of tl 
book and magazine publishers are glad : 
offer a well-recommended man an oppo 
tunity to sell their publications, and, 
you proye a success, will give you plent 
of chances for advancement. fond yc 
prove particularly successful, you will m 
only have a valuable record to refer t 
but your employer might easily suggest 
concern that would give you an opening ! 
show your ability in another line. Ifa 
individual can successfully sell public 
tions, the chances are excellent that he ( 
she would excel in selling other forms | 
merchandise or service, and, let me repea 
the experience gained in the former occ 
pation would be worth even more than tl 
commissions paid. 

Learning by doing is the most successfi 
of all methods of instruction. 

'The fundamental principles of sale 
manship are valuable in any work of lif 
for to a considerable degree the docto 
lawyer, minister, and other professioni 
men have continually to sell their servic 
to increase their patronage. A year( 
two of experience along the lines of sale 
manship, even though it were practic 
with books and periodicals during a 
lege or any other preparatory cours 
would be found to be of immense value! 
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Why the Average American Dies 
- at Forty-three 


“He Feeds His Stomach with Tasty Junk" says E. E. Rittenhouse of Equitable Life 


HE presidents of life insurance 

companies with perhaps twenty 

billion dollars insurance on the 

lives of Americans, recently met 
in convention at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, and in their discussion 
brought out: some of the reasons why 
the average American dies at about 
forty-three years of age. 

According to the press reports, Mr. 
E. E. Rittenhouse, Commissioner of 
Public Service and Conservation of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, said: 
s The average American would not think 
of mixing bricks or scrap iron or gravel 
with the fuel for his furnace, yet he 
feeds his stomach with all sorts of 
tasty junk, much of which cannot be 
fully digested . . . he is seriously over- 
straining his heart, arteries, kidneys, 
nerves and digestion, as the rapidly in- 
creasing death rate shows.” 

This statement from such an authori- 
tative source—from a man who makes it 
his business to study both vital statis- 
tics and the causes behind them—sounds 
a warning which should be heeded by 
every man and woman. 

Indeed, there is no longer a doubt 
among intelligent people that many of 
the foods and combinations of foods 
which we are most accustomed to eat 
are the direct cause of much sickness. 

Yet how few of us heed the early 
warnings of illness, such as acid-stom- 
ach, fermentation, or constipation. I 
venture to say that nine out of ten per- 
sons suffer to a greater or less extent 
from one or more of these three symp- 
toms, which are in many cases the fore- 
runners of more serious sickness. 

Stomach medicines and laxatives are 
lentiful, but of what avail are they? 

he only thing that a stomach medicine 
can do 1s to temporarily neutralize the 
extra amount of acid in the stomach, 

ause it is stronger than the acid. 
And this injures the stomach, usually 
bringing the acid back worse than it 
was before. A laxative is just as bad, 
if not a little worse; not only is its ef- 
fect temporary, but all laxatives are 
habit-forming and are required in ever- 
increasing doses. 

If neglected, a simple case of acid- 
stomach may lead in a short time to fer- 
mentation with gas, and constipation, 
The fermenting food forms poisons 
which are absorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing auto-intoxication, nervousness, men- 
tal depression, and a host of other un- 
pleasant symptoms. 


By R. W. Lockwood 


President of the Corrective Eating Society 


Is it any wonder that the officers of 

rge insurance companies sound a 
warning against the evils of wrong eat- 
ing 


* * 5 $9 k $ 


But just as wrong eating is the cause of 
90 per cent of common illnesses, so will cor- 
rect eating create and maintain both bodily 
vigor and mental energy. And by right eat- 
ing I do not mean freak foods—I mean just 
good every-day foods properly combined. In 

act, to eat correctly, or follow a course of 
Corrective Eating it is not at all necessary 
to upset your table. 

Eugene Christian, the well-known food 
specialist, has proved the efficacy of Correc- 
tive Eating in thousands of cases. Entirely 
without the use of drugs or medicines, men 
and women suffering from almost every con- 
ceivable non-organic ailment have been re- 
turned to health and vigor by following his 
simple directions in regard to their eating. 


* * $ * * * 


In a recent talk with Eugene Christian he 
told me of several interesting cases which 
had recently come under his care. One wasa 
woman prominent in Woman Suffrage work 
in New York City. She had come to him 
with stomach and intestinal fermentation 
and gas, auto-intoxication, mental depres- 
sion and anemia, vertigo, and threatened 
heart failure. She was very much over- 
weight when she commenced, but reduced 
her weight thirty-seven pounds during the 
treatment. He showed me a letter she had 
written him afterward, in which she said: 

"I am sure you will be gratified to hear 
that I continue to improve—it seems some- 
times that, I must have been made over, and 
it is difficult to remember that less than 
eight months ago I was a feeble old woman 
depending upon daily doses of strychnia for 
what little strength I had. When I came 
under your treatment, I weighed one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pounds, was hardly 
able to walk, and was subject to most seri- 
ous heart attacks upon the slightest ex- 
ertion. And now I am so well, so strong, 
that my family and friends maintain that it 
is a miracle which has restored me to 
strength and vigor of life—certainly in my 
case the cure is most remarkable because of 
my sixty-seven years." 

Another was a well-known minister who 
had been out of his pulpit for twenty-two 
months, unable to preach or conduct the 
simplest service. He was about twenty-five 
pounds under-weight, anemic, nervous, had 
superacidity, and could not assimilate his 
food; and his heart action was very irregu- 
lar. He had gradually declined for two years 
although treated by one of New York's lead- 
ing physicians. Three months after he placed 
himself under Eugene Christian's care, he 
preached the first sermon he had been able 
to preach in nearly two years. This was 
over three years ago. 

He has gained about twenty-five pounds 


in weight and since has not missed a day 
from his arduous clerical work. He has 
steadily gained in strength and vitality and 


is to-day healthy and athletic. 
*$ s ù k s s 


But Eugene Christian’s own case is per- 

ps the most interesting of all, for it 
shows how he discovered the beginnings of 
the methods which he has since pursued so 
successfully with others—methods of select- 
ing and proportioning one’s meals so as to 
overcome conditions brought about by wrong 
eating. 

Twenty years ago he was at death’s door; 
for several years previously he had suffered 
all the agonies of acute stomach and intes- 
tinal troubles, until his doctors—among 
them some of the most noted specialists in 
the country—gave him up to die. As a last 
resort, he commenced to study the food 
question himself. As a result of what he 
learned, he succeeded in literally eating his 
way back to health without drugs or medi- 
cines of any kind and in a. remarkably short 
space of time. 

Eugene Christian is to-day nearly sixty 

ears old—or shall I say young? For he 

as more vitality, more ginger, more physi- 
cal endurance than most youngsters in 
their teens. During the past fifteen years 
he has not had even so much as a col 


* à 9 k k g 


Since the remarkable success of Eugene 
Christian has become known, people have 
sought his advice in such rapidly increasing 
numbers that he has found it necessary to 
put his methods in printed form. He has 
written a series of 24 Little Lessons which 
tell you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 

These lessons contain actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, including 
corrective menus for almost every condition 
of health and sickness from infancy to old 
age, for all occupations, climates, and sea- 
sons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
this great food specialist, because every 

oint is so thoroughly covered and so clear- 
y explained that you can scarcely think of 
& question which isn't answered. You can 
start eating the very things that will help 
to produce the increased physical and men- 
tal energy which you are seeking the day 
ou receive the lessons. And you are quite 
ikely to feel some results after your very 
first balanced meal. 

If you would like to examine these “24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating," sim- 
ply write the Corrective Eating Society, 

ept. 203, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask to 
have the lessons mailed for five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either 
send the small price asked, $3.00, or remail 
the books. 


Merely clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, ae this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 203, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may mail me the “Lessons in Corrective Eating” for examination. Five days after I receive them, I will either 
send you $3.00 (full payment) or remail them to you. 


ewe soc bo o se e s a hma c] ass he s) t| gs] |] |] ) |a] ]r |] |) ses] 
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Suit : Offer 


Compare This Suit With 
Any $25 Suit You Ever Saw 


We will tailor a suit to your own 
measure and send it to you on approval. 


$1550: 


uo RESI, All-Wool Serge 


Just think of this remarkable value. 

But send the coupon now and get the 
benefit of our Spring opening prices—before prices 
go up. Others have already raised their prices. 
And we may be forced to raise our prices at any 
time. Order now. Send coupon today. | 

Compare them in every way with any 
$25.00 suit that you ever saw. If you think its 
quality one Dézticie less than you have been ac- 
customed to get in $25.00 or $30.00 clothing, send 
suit back at our expense. 


If you wish to keep it, pay for it 
a little each month 


Guaranteed All Wool! 


There is not a cotton thread in any of our 
fabrics. We guarantee it. Nothing but pure wool 
and pure sil oe he the fabrics from which 
Babson suits are mad 


3 Months To Pay 


Don’t decide to buy until you have seen 
the sult yourself, and compare it with other high- 
grade clothing. Satisfy yourself—then pay a little 
each month—your credit is good. 


Send for Style Book! 


ES EF es 


& 


| 


The -Spring Style 
Babson Bros. \ Book is ready. It is 
Dept. 1053, 19th St. handsomely ^ printed 
Chicago - Illinois \ in fuil colors and 
Gentlemen: Please shows the newest 
your free colored Hayle, Hook New York Styles. 
and 44 sloth samples of theres! With book comes 44 
by e large samples of 


xplain your easy credit 
and put me on your pre- x the all-wool fab- 
rics from which 


terms 
ferred list. 
you have to 


choose. Write. 


send m 


after life. It all helps to develop that illu- 
sive and hard-to-describe characteristic 
known as Personality, so necessary to our 
success and happiness. 


Shall I Go in My Father's Business? 


SHALL I go into my father's business, or start 
out for myself? My father is a leather manu- 
facturer. The business doesn't appeal to me 
particularly, but I want to do what is the best 
thing: What do you advise? 


WHY don't you go to work for another 
concern in your father's line where 
you will have the advantage of not being 
shown favors. If you like the business, 
stick to it, and then, as you learn more 
about it, talk things over with your father 
whenever the chance offers, and let him 
size you up. You will soon have three 
opinions of your worth; your employer's, 
your father's, and your own. With this in- 
formation you will shortly be in possession 
of the facts as to your future in that line. 


Trying to Do Work That You Hate 


A COLLEGE man writes me, stating he has 
taught school for sixteen years and hates his 
work. He wants to get into a business that “he 
likes." 


NOY: I don’t believe any man ever got 
ahead very fast, or ever made a great 
success, who dud his work. You must 
love your work if you want to be success- 
ful in it. At least half of the people in the 
world hate or dislike their work, but usu- 
ally they are too advanced in it or have 
too many responsibilities to others to un- 
dertake a change. You can't jump into 
the work you would like in a minute. It 
requires time to find it, and time to adjust 
yourself to it, and time to learn enough 
about it to begin to earn a living salary. 
The only answer is: Save some money. 
Keep at your old job and put away some- 
thing each week. When a man is "broke" 
he has a "gone" feeling. He can't leave 
his old job without money, and even if he 
could he wouldn't have the confidence to 
apply for another successfully. Some con- 
cerns won't even consider jen a man 
who hasn't at least a small and available 
sum saved up; they regard it as conclu- 
sive proof of level-headedness. Of course 
there are exceptions, but firms don't like 
to gamble on exceptions. When you have, 
say, five hundred dollars to your credit in 
the bank, you can, if you are not in debt 
and too heavily handicapped by others de- 
ending on you, take a breathing spell and 
unt for the position you have in mind. 
If you do have others depending on you 
you might require more ready cash. It all 
depends on circumstances; but remember 
this: Cash gives Confidence, and Conf- 
dence spelled in capital letters is what 
most men need. A new suit of clothes, a 
well-filled stomach and some money in 
your pocket are prime requisites to help 
develop courage and VETS SRAN not only 
in yourself but in others to whom you may 
apply. Successful hirers and managers of 
men have an almost uncanny ability to 
“size up” the applicant and mentally cata- 
logue him with reference to the job he is 
after; and the first thing they look for is 
an outward expression of self-confidence, 
and this self-confidence, or the lack of it, 
can seldom be concealed. 
Let me repeat: Save at least some money 
each week. 


Free Book 
on the Law 


E should have our free book on law. It tells 
vital faets you need in order to realize your 
ambition. e place the law-trained man 


occupies in the modern business world is 
fully explained. It tells how other men have 
won success through the law and how you, too, 
can fit yourself for. a high place. 


Law-Trained Men Lead 


The book we send free tells 
is the national leader. 
or in 


Send us your name and ad 
t card or a letter and 


Write Today 


book. Find out about 


hckcuddnl eseenincs Bot L 053, Oops GER. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 50 DAYS 


Bord, Syllabic Sys itten with only nine characters. 

itions" — no .'ruled lines" —no “‘s! "" —no 

New "'—no '*eold notes." — Bpeedy, praction! systems that, aun be 

learned in 30 days of home study, utilising spare time. Por full deserip- 
tive matter, free, address, 


Chieago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chicago, lil. 


OSES 27^ NEW CASTLE 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of rose 
ever published; gives expert ex; of a life 
time. Tells how to grow America's most famous 
collection of high grade owm-root rose » 
plains how we prepa: ress charges anywhere is 
the U.S. Sent FRE Write today. f 

HELLER BROS. 00., , Box 350, New Castle, Ind 


Print MY OWN 


Cards, circulars, book, paper, Press $5. Lar 

ger $18. Rotary Save money. Print fo 
KE others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Writ 

factory for catalogue presses, 'E, cards 
CLE THE PRESS ,CO., pas MERIDEN, CONN 


amateurs 
M UIS ET ar-* 


contributors. 
please you. 10¢ a € 
Now, stam; X or bif 


KWÓOD 


per year. te? 
Department $ 


Relieves CITER- 
bunions and sore feet 


allous by removing 
vae the cause. 


They are almost invar 
ably caused by pressu! 
from a dislocated bon 
which makes the ski 
harden and become sor 


CALLOUS : REMOVE! 
and ARCH BUILDE! 


by means of soft rubber inserts i 
pockets, supports the ne | 
normal position, and the troub 
soon disappears. Relief is imm 
diate. No metal. Soft, flexibl 
featherweight. 

If you have any form of foot 

trouble, write for free book '*Or- 


ib rid ," a come 
EE a on foot troubles. 


Wizard Foot loess Ce, Kes 


Getting Ahead, by Henry C. WALKER 


xL | 


GLEN | 
SPRING sí 


WATKINS | N 6 


ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
"Wm E.Leffingiwell, Pres.— 


CAN. 


BREAK away from social and business 
stress. Enjoy the rest and recuperation 
that goes with rejuvenation of body and 
brain. Get back to normal here at The 
American Nauheim—the 


Only Place in America where the 
Nauheim Baths are Given with a 
Natural Calcium Chloride Brine 


Here are mineral springs famous for 
their medicinal properties; private parks 
with miles of walks graded for Oertel 
hill climbing; scientific, beneficial treat- 
ments; excellent prescribed diet; gor- 
geous scenery; abundant recreations; 
everything to make the business of rest- 
ing a delightful pastime, 

Winter Conditions are Ideal for 
Taking "The Cure" 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the hotel. 
Treatments are particularly adapted to 
Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional 
and Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, 
Gout and Obesity, 


Illustrated Booklets, with full infor- 


| mation about rates, reservations and 


| treatments, mailed upon request. 


1-4 to l-2 Manufacturers’ Prices, 
| allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
FREE TRIAL. 
ments if desired. Write for circular 
J TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake St., Chicage 


installment pa 


000 Miles More Service 


v y alf-soling’’ them with Steel 
M Studded Treads the same as § 


European Motorists have been 
doing forover3 years. 30,000 
AmericanMotorists have done 
this in the last 8 months and are sav- 
ing $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 
5 000 Mil without puncture 
y NS is the signed guar- 
antee you get with every Durable 

Steel Studded Tread 
without a cent 


WeDeliverFree deposit, prepay 
the express and allow you to judge. 
ri 2 offeredto mo- 
Special Discount torists in new 
territory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. 
Stop throwing away your worn tires-, 
mail the coupon below for details- 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
\Wywhout Puncture 


"wA WA UA vb VA UA 


E" = MALTODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT mm any 
[| The Colorado Tire & Leather Co, 
36 Tread Bi Colo. a 


The Importance of Good Health 
in Business 


I NorED in a book the other day the statement 
that good health played an important part in 
business success. Would you say that this had 
any bearing on the subject aside from the fact 
that good health would naturally keep you on 
the job? 


WHILE good health will panray 
keep you, as you say, “on the jo 
it has a very much more important zA 
ing in relation to success. Good health 
helps develop initiative, and confidence in 
one’s self, and, besides that, has a great 
deal to do with making others responsive 
to your efforts. It is the exuberance, ac- 
tivity and health in young animals that 
helps make them attractive, and it is the 
exuberance, activity and health in an in- 
dividual which helps bring the quickest 
response. The vital qualities always have 
a great influence, and vital qualities are 
que naturally the result of good health. 
e hear a great deal about “personal 
magnetism," and if we examine this con- 
dition, it is usually made up, at least to a 
considerable degree, of physical, mental, 
yes, and spiritual, health. A healthy body 
reacts on the mind, helps develop that 
rather curious factor known as “‘personal- 
ity,” and goes a long way toward carrying 
one toward success. When, because of ill- 
ness or over-indulgence, a person’s health 
fails, his mind usually shows a correspond- 
ing lapse, and as success is often the result 
of creating favorable points of personal 
contact you can see its value, judged from 
the dollars and cents standpoint. Proper 
exercise, .proper food and proper mental 
habits help to secure proper Aealth—are 
almost indispensable in seeking success, to 
say nothing of the advantages accruing 
from the additional work one can accom- 
plish when thus endowed. 


Making a Start in the Publishing 
Business 


A COLLEGE sophomore writes: “I have always 
liked books and been a great reader. The pub- 
lishing business looks good to me. What can I 
do toward entering it upon graduation? 


O CONDUCT or be of value in the 
publishing business calls for much more 
than a fondness for reading, although a 
Fuowtedgs of good literature is very help- 


A clerkship in a publishing business 
would be much like a clerkship anywhere, 
so far as actual duties were concerned if, 
as I suppose, you refer entirely to book 
publishing rather than to the newspaper 
or magazine fields. 

Books, like everything else, have to be 
sold, and perhaps the most valuable man 
in the business is the one who is the best 
judge of what the public wants; and to be 
wise on this subject calls for much experi- 
ence and almost a sixth sense. 

I suggest you talk with some successful 
man in the business or write to some of the 
leading houses as to opportunities that 

er exist. 

ublishing of school books is a 
ork industry, and a college man with the 
right teaching could probably secure an 
opening with some house making a Spe- 
cialty of them, particularly if he “got 
things started” well in advance of the 
time he expected to take the plunge. 


New Strength, Vim and Vigor. 
Don’t you want them? Strength that is 


more than mere muscular strength. The Posen e 
of better health, indant 
keen relish. Nine 


vibration h 


Our combination out- 
fits give you three of the 
greatest natural cura- 
tive agents in the world 
—vibration, faradic and 
galvanic electricity. We 


will send is wonderful 
machine to Ton on free trial. 
See it—try it—test it. Now 


is the time for you to send 
for the free book, "Health 
and Beauty." Thousands 
have received it. You are 
invited to write for it, too. 
Send the coupon today. 


Vibration Is Life 


Ma In vibration there 

exists many of the se- 
crets of life, You now have 
an opportunity to find out 
w what vibration will do for 
R you — rich, red blood 


will be sent coursin 


home is not w 
electricity, it E: 
operate on 

dry cells. 


Nu Physicians UseVibra- 
x toa is in Treatment of 
These Diseases, 
Rheumatism, headache, backache, constipation, lum- 
bago, catarrh, skin disease, deafness, we eyes, gen- 
eral debility, nervousness, "ete. ., ete. 


“Health and Beauty" Book Sent Free 


nderfi i Book e 01 
in held nnt explains all ‘about 


RC D NA at dx, y 
Mail Coupon for f" 
Free Book Today f Lindstron 


Smit 
buy a vibrator. mod and qu. f 11008. dd 
nd an 
this remar é Froo] à Dept. 1053 —Chicag 
s agone Without any obli 
TE / tion on me, please pen 
PES ne free book 
"Health and Beauty,' 
and full particulars abou 
he free trial offer on th 
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Quick Drilling 
Where You Want It 
—By Electricity 


TER 


Attachestoany Elec 
trio Light Socket 


Handlest device ever known for 
Rote toa D 

ng .—TQquickly 
and easily. Does away with 
tiring band work. 


TEMCO 


| Electric Portable Drill 


Weighs only 11 pounds. Perfect balance between 

4 handles makes it seem doubly light and free to place 
and hold. Has famous Temco motor. Connects with 
any lamp socket (A. C. or D. C.) 

# Costs only 1 cent perhourtorun. Reverses instant- 

ly on full speed. es tap to drill in one minute. 

Has multitude of uses. Saves cost quickly in time 

and hard work. 


Made in Four Sizes For Use 
In Every Shop and Factory 


Mail postal or letter quick—get descriptive CATA- 
LOG FREE. Address 


The Temco Electric Motor Co. 
602 Sugar St., Leipsic, Ohio 


Made the 


WORLD 
Blush for 


SHAME 


RANN wasan iconoclast—an image- 

breaker. He tore down the con- 

ventions of life—stripped off the 

cloak of ypoctiay apd laid bare 
the blinding nakedness of TRUTH! Noth- 
ing could stop the uy of hisattack. When É 
he wrote or spoke, the artificial barriers of society tottered, the 
sham draperies of Virtue fell, and the false pretenses of love and 
marriage stood exposed 
in their shame. Sins of 
the World—M ysteries of 
Heaven and  Hell—he 
dared to assail all with 
unflinching independ- 
ence, They tried to stop 
him—the press, society, 
political and financial 
powers reached out to 
pull him down, He was 
stopped finally. The bul- 
let of an enemy found its 
mark and to the supreme 
power of death Brann 
yielded the life that no 
mortal mancould control. 
And his weapon was— 
- WORDS. Under his 
magic they burned like acid, seared like flames and cut like a whip. 
He attacked every fraud and fake in Christendom. With utter 
Írankness he wrote down things as he saw them. 


Brann, The Iconoclast 


Whatever your creed, your politics, your station In life, you MUST 
know Brann. Read what he has written. Feel the spell of his won- 
derful mind—learn his wizardry of words—study his mastery of 
language. You tt Bee shocked—startled—but as you read you will 
be made to THIN K—your mind will come out of its lethargy and 
you will learn to express YOUR thoughts in speech and writing, 


Brann, The Iconoclast 


Elbert Hubbard Said: 


“He saw through the hollow mock- 
erles of society and religion. He 
was an Iconoclast—an Image 
Breaker. He unloosed his tongue 


and pen in denunciation of all and 
everything that appeared to stand 
between the sunlight and his ideals. 
He took the English language ‘by 
the tail and snapped its head off 
for his own delectation and the joy 
of the onlooker.” * 


The most remarkable of Brann's writings have been collected and 
published in two volumes by his friends. A limited edition of these 
is now offered to the public at a very special price. But you need 


send no money in advance. Merely mail the coupon below and the 
two volumes, each containing 464 pages, will be mailed prepaid, for 


free examination. If you decide to keep them, send only $3.50, the 
small sum asked—otherwise return the books in five days, A De 
Luxe set, bound in Half Morocco, is priced at $7.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Over 50,000 people already own these books—don't you at least 
want to see them and read a few chapters of Brann's writings? 
Mail the coupon now as the present price must be increased when the 
volumes now on hand are gone. Send no money—just the coupon. 


Address 
HERZ BROS., Publishers Dept. 63 WACO, TEXAS 
Herz Bros., Dept. 63, Waco, Texas, mnie 


GENTLEMEN: Send me the two volumes of Brann, paid. 
I will either return the books in 5 days after I receive them of will 
send you $3.50. 


Name.......... eese 


«++» State. .... 


The ve refers to cloth bound 
Half Morocco binditig, change $3.50 to $7.50. 


a Wandering Mind 


AM fifty years old. For a decade I have 

been a department manager in a large 

factory. At first my duties were easy; 
then the firm had a rapid expansion of 
business which gave me added responsi- 
bilities. Several of the young men in my 
department developed unusual energy and 
ability—at least one of them had his eye 
on my job. 

Thad reached the age in life when a man 
likes to be comfortable and, having been 
with the company a long time, I felt that 
I could safely settle back into an easy 
berth. The effect of this mental attitude 
was well-nigh disastrous to my position. 

About two years ago, I noticed that my 
power of concentration was weakening 
and my duties were becoming irksome. 
I neglected my correspondence until I 
looked with dread upon the formidable 
pile of letters; reports accumulated and 
subordinates were inconvenienced by the 
delay. I sat at the desk with my mind 
wandering elsewhere. 

Other circumstances showed plainly 
that my mind was not on my work; I for- 
got to attend an irhportant meeting of the 
officers of the company. One of the clerks 
under me caught a bad mistake made in an 
estimate on a carload of goods and, of 
course, saw to it that the manager learned 
of the incident. 

I was thoroughly alarmed at the situa- 
tion, and asked for a week's vacation to 
think things over. I was determined to 
resign, or find the trouble and remedy it. 
A few days of earnest introspection at an 
out-of-the-way mountain resort convinced 
me that I was suffering from a plain case 
of wandering mind. I was lacking in con- 
centration; my physical and mental ac- 
tivities at the desk had become desultory. 
I was careless and shiftless and neglectful 
—all because my mind was not alertly on 
the job. When I had diagnosed my case 
with satisfaction to myself I next sought 
the remedy. Evidently I needed a com- 
plete new set of working habits, and I 
made a resolve to acquire them. 

With paper and pencil I outlined a 
schedule to cover the working day: first, 
the morning mail, then the orders to be 
filled, dictation, conference with subordi- 
nates and miscellaneous duties, ending 
with a clean desk before I left. 

* How is habit formed?" I asked myself 
mentally. “By repetition," came back the 
answer. “But I have been doing these 
things over and over thousands of times," 
the other fellow in me protested. ‘True, 
but not in orderly, concentrated fashion," 
replied the echo. 

I returned to the office with my mind in 
leash, but restless, and placed my new 
working schedule into force at once. I 
performed the same duties with the same 
zest and as nearly as possible at the same 
time every day. When my mind started 
to slip away I quickly brought it back. 

From a mental stimulus, created by will 
power, I progressed in habit building. Day 
after day f practiced concentration of 
thought. When I found repetition becom- 
ing comfortable, then I knew that I had 
won, J. K. W. 
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bo. / Sw BUILT THIS 
BIG BUSINESS FOR ME 
FREE nz  criemattos 


Here's & chance for every ambitious 


man to get into & big money-making 
business Le himself. Requires no - 
ence and but little capital. Once I was 
i & struggling candy maker. 'The prof- 
ts from Crispettes—the new delicious pop- 
corn confection—built this big business for me. 
The very same proposition that made me 
should do the same for you. I'll furnish every- 
thing—teach you Free—show you how to e 
Crispettes by my secret formula—show you how to 
succeed. You can build a business of your own as 
I did. Get a window—a small store—a cozy nook 
in a theatre lobby or similar location where the 
rent is low. Start the business. Keep all the profits. 


Every Nickie You Take In Nets 
You Almost Four Cents Profit 


The demand for Crispettes is enormous—everybody 
everywhere likes them. One sale means two, two 
means four and so it goes. Think of the fortunes 
made in Sc pieces. It's agreat business. I found 
itso. Soshould you. Come to Springfield and see 
all this for yourself, Dropin quietly. Ask anybody about 
Long, about my store. Ask them If what I say isn't the 
truth. See the Crispette Machine just like 1’ll furnish you. 
See Crispettes made. Make a batch yourself. It’s so 
simple, easy. You'll see—know—learn all about this 
business. Up to a distance of 300 miles I'll pay your rail- 
road fare if you decide to go into the business. 


Send For My FREE Book 


“ Dollars and Sense In The Crispette 

Business." It tells the complete 
story—gives all information. It’s 
mighty interesting reading. Tells 
what others have done and 
what you cando. Write for 
it today. 


W. Z.Long Company 
1306 High Street 
Springfield, O. 
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This Machine 
Makes Big Money 


The-Grace and 
ligure o Youth . 


are possible to every one—man or wom- 
an—old or young, slender or portly. 


Figure Mold Garments 


give firm, graceful contour—without stiffness 
or constriction—reduce flesh without sweat- 
ing, dieting or discomfort—replace and out- 
wear four corsets. Endorsed by physicians 
and surgeons. 
A special model for men who wish to 
retain a manly carriage 


Each garment is made to order—write for de- 
scriptive booklet and self measuring chart. 


The Figure Mold Garment Co. 


Suite 10, Fourth & State Sts. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
100 Astor Court Bldg., 18 W. 34th St., New York 
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Learn 


HIGHER ACCOUNTING 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Do you know that accountancy has developed into a big, dignified 
and well paid profession? There are many certified public accountants 
whose incomes are $10,000 to $25,000 a year. The United States Steel 
Corporation paid one accounting firm $250,000 for installing its cost and 
accounting systems. 

_ Never before have there been so many splendid opportunities for 
trained accountants—men whose training combines a knowledge of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Management 


and Finance. Few professions offer better opportunities to young 
men of ambition and intelligence. The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are only 2,000 Certified Public 
Accountants to do the work of the half million concerns needing their services. 
The expert accountant is also needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping Unnecessary To Begin 


We will give you whatever training, instruction or review on the 
subject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and without any 
extra expense to you. Our big, free book on the accountancy profes- 


sion fully explains how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs, from the simplest bookkeepin principios to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand language, so you can readily master 
the principles by home-study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Write today and learn how our easy-payment plan places this 
splendid course of training within the reach of every ambitious per- 
Son who possesses a real desire for personal advancement and the 
kind of organized ‘“‘brain power" that commands big rewards in 
businesseverywhere. Mail the coupon now andget our free book, ; 
which fully describes our expert raining courso and tells all 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, 
state regulations, salaries and incomes, and how you can 


interference with your present job. If you want to 


real opportunity for worth while advancement, 
send in the coupon and find out what we / 
Your first. she LaSalle Extension University 


** The World's Greatest 
Extension University'" 


/ ambitious, ‘* 


Chicago, Ill. 


-Send This Cou 


qualify for a high-grade accounting position without 8 LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
enter an uncrowded field that offers trained men a PT mie a ET 
MINE. cost or obligation onog d 

me your k of ‘‘Accountancy Facts” and particulars 
have done for others and can do for you. / regarding your Home-Study Course of Training in Higher 
Rn Also a copy of your valuable book for the 

en Years’ Promotion In One.”’ 


Dept. 333-H SPLIT AAEE E HOT EOS 
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Train By Mail 
Under the Direction of These 
Prominent Accountants 


FACULTY 
John B. Tanner, C. P. A. 
Vice-President, Wisconsin State Board 
of Accountancy; Former Account- 
ing Director, Wisconsin State Board 
of Public Affairs; formerly of Nau, 
Tanner and Rusk, 
Public Accountants. 
William Arthur Chase, 
LL. M., C. P. A. 
Consul: Accountant and Auditor; 


Lecturer untancy In 
versity of Illinois; Member of 
the 1llinois Bar. 


Stephen Gilman, B. Sc., C.P. A. 
Commercial Engineer and Cost Ac- 
countant; formerly with the T. 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Andrew J. Quigley, C. P. A. 
Ex-Chairman of the Washington State 
Board of Accountancy; Specialist in 
the accounting methods of gas, elec- 
tric light, street railway and 
public service corpo! 

E. E. Jones, C. P. A. 
Ex-President of the National Business 
Teachers’ Association; Ex-Secretary 
of the Natione! DI Teachers’ 


(Partial List) 
DeWitt C. Eggleston, C. P. A., 
Department of Finance, New York. 


Frank C. Webner, C. P. A., 
Specialist in Cost Accounting; former 
manager, J. Lee Nicholson & Co., 
Industriel Traffic Engineers, Chicago, 

New York and waukee, 

Walter C. Wright, C. P. A., 

President, Audit Company, of Los 
Angeles, Inc, 


Joel Hunter, C. P. A., 

Atlanta, Ga. 
The complete LaSalle or 
consists of more than 300 business ex- 
perts, professional men, text writers, 
instructors and assistants, including 
recognized authorities in all - 
menta. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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No Hands Can Wash so Clean as This 


“So Clean" 


Absolutely s ! Even shirt-bands and 
cuffs perfectly clean. The Thor Electric 
Washing Machine makes everything cleaner 
than you could wash them by hand. If you 
have ever had a doubt about a washing ma- 
chine, just try the Thor. Learn what 120,000 
other women have learned—that it will do 
an average crei Wishing in an hour and 
do it perfectly. n't put off writing to us 
for full information. Send the coupon below. 


v 


Electric Washing Machine 


.Push a button and it does the washing. Also 
the wringing. Costs only 2 cents an hour for elec- 
city. o rubb! at 


tri A all. Saves wear on clothes 
and cost of help. ld on easy payments by Thor 
dealers. Special motor ed to run Thor 


Machine Co. 
Dept. 1053 
29 S. Clinton St. 4 
Chicago, Illinois 7 
147 W.49nd St, N. Y. 4 Addres8......... cece eens 
4S31YongeSt, Toronto Z 
Also maypfactarers ø city who sells electrical supplies: 
of d ectric g 
Vacu- 


um Cleaners. 
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So Well 


NI 


Don't you know, ill health 
or chronic ailments, in nine out 
of every ten cases, are due to im- 
proper food, poor circulation, 
insufficient exercise, incorrect 
breathing, incorrect poise and 


restless slumber! 
I give exercises that strengthen 


the impaired organs. 
Remove those unnatural con- 
ditions and your ailments vanish 


This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; L have done it 
for eighty thousand women. 


No Drugs or Medicines 


You follow my directions in 


your room. 

Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what 
you should. 

Medical magazines advertise 
my work; leading doctors ap: H 
prove it; their wives are my pupil EM -— 

Health, Poise and Cheer- EET A 
ful Spirits. You can. Tell me your faults in health or figure. 
Iwill help you. And I want to, so much. I will respect your 
confidence. Write for my Free Booklet No. 21. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 90 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Cinderella Jane 


(Continued from page 44) 


was a fine devotional moment to be put 
beside the other great moment of her life, 
when her son was laid in her arms. 

She thought of Jerry, then, what it 
would mean to him. She would not wait 
to give him the book, she would share the 
precious secret with him this very day—it 
might be like a new marriage sacrament 
between them. 

Then came the realization of Martin's 
joy at her fulfilment. She hurried to the 
telephone and called his club, leaving an 
urgent message for him to come to her if he 
should come back to town during the day. 

She ran up-stairs again to Baby, and 
explained it to him, every step of the long 
way tonow. The baby gurgled his appre- 
ciation. Then they discussed the future. 
She built up dreams of success and fame 
that rivaled even the visions that had 
come to Baby on his journey out of No- 
where to Here. 

She heard the bell ring below and she 
flew down-stairs, reaching the door almost 
as soon as Anna, in the hope that it was 
Martin. 

“Oh, Jerry, I thought you were Martin!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Sorry to be such a disappointment.” 

S )h, you're not! I want to see you, 


too." 
* Much obliged." 
She followed him into the studio. 


“Im sorry l've.irritated you, Jerry; 
but I'm terribly excited, s not quite 
myself—" 

“What’s happened? "—quickly. 

“The biggest thing that ever happeid 
to me—next to Baby.” 

* You're in love with Christiansen!” 

“Jerry, you foolish thing, no! It's 
something ae done." 

She faced him, her eyes seeking his. 

“Jerry! I've wanted to tell you for a 
long time—it may make a big difference 
in our life together—" 

“Jane, what is all this?" he demanded 
curtly. 


CHAPTER XXV 
JERRY sat down on the couch by the 


fire, and Jane stood looking down at 
him. She was trembling at the excitement 
of the moment. 

“Jerry, it's a little hard‘ to begin, es- 
pecially as this goes way back to the be- 

inning of the time I came to the studio. 

id you ever wonder why I took the work 
you offered?” 

He nodded. She stood in that still way 
of hers, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shin- 
ing; she was like a crystal ball which cen- 
tered all the light and feeling in the room. 

“T had to make a living so that I could 
go on with my real work, so I took the 

rst thing that offered.” 

“What was your real work, Jane?” 

' "Writing. Diss had a consuming 
desire to write, to express myself. I've 
always been rather silent, spoken words 
are so dangerous; but written words— 
they're like winged birds that I nurse in 
my heart. When I free them they fly so 
far—so sure—" 

She stopped suddenly, aware that she 


had never spoken freely to him. His at- 
tention was concentrated on her. 

“So you took my job?” 

“Yes. It was alos fitted todo. It 
didn’t matter what I did, anyway. My 
real life was at night, when I wrote.” 

* What did you write, Jane?" 

“Eve thing: stories, essays, poems, 
tons of a s." 

“Where did you sell them?” 

“I didn't sell them. Nobod 
them—not until Martin came.” 

“How did he know about them?” 


* Y TOLD him—that first night I met him, 
at your pageant. He asked me what I 
did, and for some reason I told him. He 
asked to see some of my things and he liked 
them, rather. Only he saw that I needed 
to live; that I could not really write if I 
sat outside of life and speculated about it. 
He literally opened up a new world to me. 
He took me about, to the theater, to hear 
music. He got me interested in the big 
problems of now, he made me hungry for all 
the experiences I had been starved for—” 

Jerry leaned out toward her. 

“That’s why you married me, Jane?” 

She turned and looked at him, as if he 
were calling her out of a trance. 

“Yes. That was why,” she said simply. 

Jerry threw himself back on the couch 
and laughed at that, laughed stridently. 

“Do you mind, Jerry?” she asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Mind? Oh, no! It’s amusing to hear 
that you’ve been gobbled up, as a possible 
experience, a stimulus, as it were, to a 
lady’s literary expression. I really owe 
you to Christiansen, don't I?” 

“Does it seem a meaner motive than 
yours in marrying me, Jerry?” 

“Go on with the story,” he said.' 

“There isn’t any more. Martin advised 
me, criticized my work, helped in every 
way. This winter I have finished a book." 

"Finished a book? Why—when did 
you do it?" 

“Mornings, on my mysterious errands 
that vexed you so. I kept my old room at 
Mrs. Biggs’s and went there to work.” 

“Oh!” said Jerry, with slow color rising. 

“Yes. Simpler than you thought. The 
day you met Martin ne Pn he was taking 
me to a publisher's office. This is their 
letter to me." 

She gave it to him and he read it 
through carefully. When he looked up she 
saw that he was excited. 

* Do I congratulate you? Is that what 
a man does who suddenly finds himself 
possessed of a wife with a well-developed 
€ i J 5 

“Tm sorry you hate it so, Jerry. 

“Hate nd ot at all. But ia a bit 
upsetting to know that you've been fooled 
about someone for years." 

“T offered to tell you the day we were 
married, but you refused to listen; you 
said you would take my ambitions and 
ideas on faith, if I would yours." 

* Well, but I didn't know you had a 
secret like this up your sleeve." 

“I risked your secrets, too, Jerry." 

*"There's nothing for me to do but get 


ever saw 
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used to it. I suppose you can't be induced 
to give it up now." 

* Could you be induced to give up paint- 
ing?" 

s I'm nota married woman with a child." 

* But you are a human being with some- 
dE to express, aren't you?’ 

“T suppose so.” 

“So am I. Being a woman, the fact 
that I am married, that I have a child, 
gives me more to say. Everything that 
enriches my life makes it more impossible 
for me to be dumb. Isn't that true with 
you, too, Jerry?” 

“It’s different with me; creation hap- 

pens to be my job, my livelihood." 
“QO IT must be mine some day. Al- 
though that isn't the ideal way. Earn- 
ing a living by someother means, or having 
it provided and then creating what your 
spirit urges you to do, that's the ideal." 

* But you had that before you married 
me, according to your story." 

“Yes. But I had nothing vital to say.” 

* But if I provide the vitality and the 
livelihood—" bitterly. 

Jen that is the only unfair and un- 
kind thing I ever heard you say." 

“Tm sorry, Jane, but all this is rather a 
blow, you know." 

“Granted that you have been deceived 
in me, Jerry, whether that is your fault or 
mine is of no importance. Have I made 
you a reasonably satisfactory wife, con- 
sidering the kind of marriage we made?" 

“T suppose so." 

“No. That's not fair. -Do I make your 
home comfortable?" 

“Of course." 

“Do I protect your working hours?” 

He nodded. 

* Do I nag or ask questions, or complain 
about things?" 

He shook his head. 

“Am I extravagant?” 

“Good lord, Jane, you’re all right! But 
this is only the beginning. This is your 
first picture on the fine,” he said, holding 
up the letter. 

“I know that there are many ways in 
which I fail as a wife, ways in which we 
are not harmonious; but that shield has 
two sides, Jerry, and my belief is that since 
we did what we did, we can't expect perfec- 
tion in our life together. We have to face 
certain grave lacks, and make the best of 
what we have." 

* [ suppose that's fair." 

“We've got a difficult situation on our 
hands. I don't know whether it would be 
easier or harder if we loved each other. 
But all I ask of you is to go step by step 
with me in the matter, M d to keep an 
open mind. Don't talk about my career, 
I don't want a career. I just want to say 
what I think and feel, as my contribution. 
I want to do dt so that it does not take an 
iota of my time or interest from you or 
Baby. Is that unreasonable?" 

“Tt sounds all right." 

* But, Jerry, you mustn't begrudge it to 
me like that! We've got to keep our 
tempers sweet and our minds aired to do 
it, Jerry; but won't you try it out with 
me: 

“You don't leave me any alternative. 
You spring this thing on me, and say, 
‘Now make the best of it!" 

“Tm sorry you feel that way about it. 
There is, of course, a perfectly obvious 
alternative—that we should separate." 


“You mean you would go that far, 
rather than let ids writing business go for 
a few years until Jerry is five or six?" 

“You speak of ‘this writing business’ as 
if it were some whim of the moment. It is 
serious, Jerry. I’ve put every effort and 
hope of my life into laborious labor for 
seven years to prepare myself for this 
work. I believe in mysélf. I have some- 
thing to say that no other human being in 
the world will say; and I’ve learned how 
to say it. Other women similarly equipped 
physically might have Pad qid ut 
no other woman could have produced that 
book." 

“Then you think the book is more im- 
portant than Jerry?" y 

She kept her control with difficulty, he 
was so wantonly hurting her. 

“I think I am here to produce both. 
One is the child of my body and one is the 
child of my spirit.” 

“I cant understand you, Jane. I 
thought your love for Jerry was the one 

aon of your life; but that doesn’t sound 
ike it.” 

“We are what we are, Jerry. I can't 
unmake you as artist any more than you 
can unmake me. The only difference is 
that I don't want to." 

“You knew what I was when you mar- 
ried me. You aren't the kind of woman 
I thought you were!" 

* But do you think I'm a less desirable 
companion because I have proved that 
I have a gift that you did not suspect? I 
thought you might be a little proud of 
me, that I'd won a long, hard fight, that 
you might hold out your hand to me and 
say, “Good for you, partner; now we'll 
march along together with a new, common 
interest." 

“I’m sorry to be such a disappointment, 
Jane. I'm not playing up at all; but this 
thing has knocked me over. I've got to 
think it out—" He fumbled for his words. 

"Of course; that's what we must both 


o. 
“T do think it's great that your book is 
accepted," he added lamely. 
“Thankyou, perry,” she said, and turned 
to go up-stairs, but not before he had seen 
the tears in her eyes. The first tears he 
had ever seen Jane shed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A FAIRNESS of judgment was so essen- 
tially a part of Jane’s equipment that 
she forced herself to be Jerry for the next 
few days. She felt for his distress, even 
while she marveled at it. 

Two days after her confession about 
the book, he took up the matter again. 

“ Now that there is no more secret about 
our writing, can't you manage to do it at 
ome?" he said. 

“The point is that I do it better away 
from home. There is no place here where 
I can be safe from interruption. The tele- 
phone rings. Baby cries. I cannot con- 
centrate." 

“T do my work here." 

“Yes, I admire your concentration very 
much, and envy you it," she said. 

“I must say, it isn't always convenient 
for me to stay in all morning because some- 


vL has to watch the kid." 


m sure that's true, because I so often 
want to go out for things in the afternoon. 
As soon as we can afford it, we must get a 
nurse for him, so we both will be freer." 
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HIS little **X"' has 


marked the way to suc- 
cess for thousands of ambitious 
men. It marked the day when they 
stopped dreaming and began acting. 
Merely dreaming about.the job ahead 
won't help you get it. By marking “X” 
in the coupon proves your ambition— 
and shows that you are ready to put 
your dreams into action to earn success. 


You Can Win 


The job you dream 
about can be yours. Not 


through favor or pull or some 
lucky chance— but through training. 
Thousands are proving it every day. 


And it is easy for you to 
get that training. 


It isn't necessary to 
make a drudge of yourself. 
Thefirst stepistomark your“X” 


before the job you want, and we will 
show you the way to success. 


Make Your Mark 


Mark an *X" before 


the job you want, and mail 
the coupon to us now. We'll 
show you your way to success—more 
simple and easy than you have dreamed. 
You'll be under no obligation and for 
the sake of your ambition you should 
act today. Make your mark now. 
Send the coupon. 
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American School of Correspondence, Dept. C 1053, Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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'S Trial 
Select — from our? oa catalog—the 
particular style of a ‘ ANGER” bicycle you 
desire. Theyare Aa RA in naturalcolors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 


4 styles, colors and sizes. We 
yerg ht 


30Da 


ment, in 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, 
charges paid by us to your town, for 
Days Free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
- at our expense. 


We have placed 
a special deposit of 


in the’ 

TIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. We will send youa 
copy of the bank'sagreement. 


FACTORY PRICES Wien, 7: p fro 


dus profit by our FAC. 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy 


prices ranging 
— XP ohh 18 e PBack of your 
purchase b thea lest and most successful bicycle 


th 
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AND REPAIRS Sic areaccorate- 
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catalog, as well as all the latest domestic ai 
bicycle equipment and attachments; mps, 
"px front and n rear Teady-to-use beam MC etc. 
n fac s nger” cle catalog is the recog- 
iag Gui Guide for bicycles and d bicycle EK 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 2 


exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the Srotorbike 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Coaster-Brake Special, 
A d or other style desired and make money 
king orders while you ride and enjoy it. 

SEND NO MONEY. but write today for the new 
9 1917 catalog with pricesso 

low they will astonish you, also full particulara of of our 
new offer to send aZ c. es prepaid the " Rang- 
er" bi bicycle u select for Airty Days Free Trial. 
You, can't afford to pore bicycle, tires or sundries with- 
out first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. G-37, Chicago 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 
Use my improved Instep Support 
for weak arches. 

Full particulars ond, ener free 


M. ACHFELDT, Fo Foot, Specialist Estab. 1901 
JARBRIDGE BUILDIN! 
Dept. N. H., 1828 Broadway (at 34th Strect), New York 


i fair-mindedness about it. 


“After all, the baby is your first duty.” 

“Tf our present arrangement is a canker 
in your mind, Jerry, we must change it of 
course. I have greatly appreciated your 


“If I paint in the afternoon, I often have 
things to attend to in the morning.” 

«P ve never known you to go out in the 
morning on business, fers. 
“sI have more to atten 
Md well, I will arrange it.’ 

ane spent an hour rearranging the 

P pis pe hedule so that Anna could re- 
place Jerry in the morning. Good-natured 
Anna agreed to the new scheme, and the 
next day as Jane started off she remarked 
to Jerry: 

“There is no need of your staying in any 
more. Anna vill look after Jerry." 

* Very well," he said coldly. 

So far as Jane knew, he never went out 
on the urgent business. After a late break- 
fast he read his paper in the nursery, just 
as usual, and little by little Anna faded 
out of the icture, and when Baby waked 
up he and his father had a fine romp until 
Jane's return. They never mentioned it 
again, and she smiled to herself at his calm 
assumption that he was free to come and 
go—so he stayed. If only she could make 
him apply that rule equally to both of 
them! 


to than I used 
to. 


(THE contract on her book was signed 
and the advance paid her. It marked 
the first goal in her path. Her first im- 
pulse was to hurry to Jerry with her prize 
and display it, but something held her 
back. He had not asked anything about 
the book; he had not asked to read it; he 
had not mentioned the contract or its 
terms. His silence hurt her deeply, so she 
kept her own counsel. Jerry was having 

great difficulty in getting his money for the 
lave portrait he had painted, of the im- 
pecunious wife of.a rich man, and the 
family funds were getting low. So it was 
with joy that Jane nursed the knowledge 

of her own reinforcements. 

"Chien played into her hands, fot jerry, 
zie dy careless in regard to money, drew a 
check, and was promptly notified by the 
bank that their account was overdrawn. 

“Have you been drawing out any un- 
usual amounts at the bank?” he said 
wu after reading the letter. 


x: Darned cashier must be wrong." 
“Why i" 
“Saye we're overdrawn.” 

“Let’s look at the check book," she said. 

Inspection showed that the cashier’s 
statement was accurate. 

“Very awkward. I can’t pry a check 
off of Mrs. Beaufort. She’s got to cheat it 
out of old Beaufort somehow, she tells me. 
That New Age Club check isn’t due until 
the tpe is installed—" 

t's all right. I'll deposit the advance 
book. 
he what?" 
“T got an advance from the publishers 
on my book." 

“Well, you're not going to put that into 
our bank account." 

“Certainly, I am. Why not?” 

* You do what you like with the money 
you make; but you're not to help support 
me.' 

* Does it occur to you that I feel just the 
same about it? You've been perfectly 
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Give it the New Dull Finish 


With a few cans of Lucas Velvo- 
Tone Finish you can make 
a brand-new, bright, attractive 
room for the children out of the 


old storeroom or back bedroom. 


This wonderful product in one opera- 
tion stains the wood, varnishes it and 
produces the soft, dull, hand-rubbed 
effect now seen on all good furniture 
and woodwork. It is one of the many 
Lucas products. 


Lucas Paints 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


meet every possible painting need 
with a high-grade, reliable, durable 
paint product. Our Department of 
Decorative Service will gladly help 
you solve any special home painting 
problem. 


Write us in detail about finishing your 

walls, woodwork, floors and furniture. 

We will suggest complete decorative 

schemes and tell you just how to pro- 
duce them and what prod- 
ucts to use. 


Send for folder “How and 
WheretoUseVelvo-Tone.” 


VohnLucasáCo..Inc. 


The Giant Office 105, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Painter 


LARGE 
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PROFIT 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 
For store fronts, office windows and glass 
signs of all kinds. No experience neces- 
sary. Anyone can put them on and make 
money right from start. 

$30.00 to $100.00 a Week 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel all 
over the country. There is a big demand 
for window lettering in every town. Send 
for Free Samples and particulars, 


Liberal Offer to General Agents. 
METALLIC LETTER CO., 413 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Be. A Nurse) 


Earn $15 to $25 per ook 
"Thousands ah] taking up pub congenial 


learn 
ader our simple, perfected system. 


“LEARN n es 


= upon request. 
) çucaco SCHOOL OF NURSING, Est. 1902. 
16-P Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 
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fair about money, ever since we agreed to 
both draw from one common account; but 
you can’t deprive me of the pleasure of 
fom to that common account. 
, Jerry, it’s the only fun of making it!” 
ou put it away for Baby, or do any- 
ching you like with it; but can't stand 
your aying household bills with it." 
ou are practically saying | that I can- 
not EM anything I like with it." 
ord! There's no pleasing you!” 

« [dod don't want you to please me. Tonk 
want you to admit that it is our house and 
our baby and our money, and I feel just as 
much pride in eee part toward joint 
expenses as you do. "Put yourself in my 
place and you'll see it.” 

He heaved a deep sigh of outraged man- 
hood, without any other reply. Jane 
promptly deposited her check, and his 
only comment was a silent one. He used 
what money he had, sparingly, and drew 
d personal checks while her money was 

used. When Mrs. Beaufort's check 
Fall arrived he said sardonically: 
ere's my little yii ipee to the 
family resources. Not ‘so big as yours, 
but still perfectly acceptable.’ 
“Jerry! Jerry! It isn’t that you are 
jealous of my work and my pay that makes 
you so bitter against them?’ 

“ Jealous?” he laughed. “Not at all. It 
is no doubt a safeguard to have a rich 
wife.” 

But that controversy was ended, be- 
cause when his check was deposited there 
was no more chance for mine and thine, 
so the subject was never opened up again. 


(THESE days of Jerry’s irritation were 
dificult to bear; but Jane controlled 
her temper, knowing that only her cool 
head and judgment would carry them 
through this crisis. 
Bobs came in to dinner with them one 
night in the thick of the difficulty. 
“Have you heard our latest news?” 
Jerry inquired. 
She shook her head. 
“New genius in the family.” 
“You mean Baby?” 
“No. Jane.” 
eA ve always known Jane was a genius,” 
sai 
She booked at Jane, saw her distress, 
and ved to the rescue. “Has she put 
something over on you, Jerry?” 
“Yes, she’s written a Ex 
“Written a book?” said Bobs, in italics. 
“I intended not to tell anyone until it 
was published, but since Jerry has seen fit 
to tell—” Jane began, flushed and angry. 
“Jane! How wonderful! What is it 
about?” 
Jane shrugged her shoulders. 
“Jerry, what’s it about?” Bobs de- 
manded. 
“T don’t know, I haven’t read it.” 
J Haven't read it! Why not?" 
"She hasn't asked me to.' 
"Why, Jerry, I thought you didn't want 


exclaimed Jane. 
" Let me tell you one thing, Jane Judd, 
‘have a dere el 


to!” 


I'll not leave this house until, 
in my hands. I’d rather read a boo 
you—why, Jane, you old sphinx, how 
could you doi it? Tell me the whole thing.” 
“She won't tell youa word. I had to 
inp out of her," Jerry remarked. 
ery well, you tell me," Bobs ordered. 
Jerry smiled. 
“It’s quite a drama: The first act set is 


| 


| 
| 
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S Edison’s Wonderful 


VN 


like music 
at last, 
thanks to 
Thos. A. 


00 and after trial! 


YES, the New Edison — Mr. Edison's great new phono 

with the Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all aes 
new Diamond Amberol Records on free trial without a pany d 
Now, on this offer, you can have the finest, the best that money can buy at a price wor much less oen. that 
at which imitations of the genuine Edison are offered. Seize t opportunity. the coupon now. 


Let us send the New Edison to 


Rock-Bottom Offer Dire your home on free trial. Entertain your 


family and friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand Opera to the latest city song hits, 
Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows—then if you choose send the outfit back to us at our expense. 
But ig wish to keep Mr. Edison's superb-new instrument, send us "-"mmummmmummummEMES 


only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the balance on the easiest kind 
of monthly payments. Don't miss this wonderfully liberal offer. @ To F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
1053 Edison Block 7 Chicago, Illinois 


Catalog FREE Gentiemen:—Fleequ Mbd me your New 


m Edison Catalog and full particulars of your 
free trial offer on the new model ison 

Get our New Edison catalog. Your name 

and soares ona post card or letter (or just this coupon) 


rand 


£ Phonograph. 
is enough. No o ations in asking for the catalog. 
Find out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
1063 Edison Block Chicago, Illinois  @ 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


Addiuis.; Foo Se EASE REISE: 
If you make 
less than 


R | AGENTS EXTA 


you should get in touch with us, the 
Let manufacturers of transparent 
handled Knives and Razors in U. S. and we will 
show you how to make more. Special outfit offer. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY C0., 80 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


“I zb CanSucceed! 


7 What other men have accom. 
Mi tire through L C S. help, I 

can. L C. S. havo 

. raised the salaries of other 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
804 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed" spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
— whether you're a 
dollar-a-day manora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 


The Pleasure 
of a Perfect Canoe 


Canoeing in an “Old Town 


Canoe" is real pleasure. It is do, or how little timeg 
so light, strong and glides over Qr money you may 
the water so smoothly. You a Course of Training tofit yourneeds. Hundreds 


of thousands of ambitious men have achieved suc- 
cess through I. C. S. help in the past 25 years—over 
130,000 are now studying, gettin ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join them and make your life some- 
thing to be proud of—you can doit. Just mark and 
mail the coupon TODAY and find out how; it won't 
obligate you in the least. 


*o-— — — TEAR OUT HER Came m m oe om 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Bor 2268, Soranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X1 


need never worry about leak- 
ing or buckling. An 


Old Town Cance 


is as safe as it is beautiful. 
Easy to paddle and manage. 
Our ''Sponson" Canoes can't 


] Engineeri: ADVERTISIN CHEN Y 
turnover. Write forillustrated Civil Engineering ADVERTISING []ORENISTRT 
aoe 4,000 canoes ready to team Commercial Law []Farming 

n 
ship. Quick delivery from Mecbasienl " Steno raphy French 
Civil 
dealer or factory. $34 up. Architeetara! Drafting [Ry Mail Service ien 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. | ARCHITECTURE CAUTE AP 
663 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. lt Name: B ic Qs IN y 
| Address— En: — 
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Out in the 


open man 
does not take cold 


The cause of cold 


is not COLD 
It is HEAT 


OLDS are bred in your 

very home. The results of 
imperfect heating breed them. 
But where Dunham Vapor 
Heating is, there exists none of 
the unhealthy conditions that 
foster colds. 


Instead, the air in every room 
is fresh and warm. An even, 
genial heat pervades the whole 
home. Radiators do not—can- ` 
not—knock or pound. Tempera- 
ture is automatically kept at 
either one of two predeter- 
mined levels, And all with 
minimum attention and up- 
usual coal economy. 


A little more costly to buy than 
old-fashioned, faulty equipment, 
the Dunham Vapor Heating System 
is worth more—in both material 
value and service. A steam fitter 
can Dunhamize a new or an already- 
built home. Write for full infor- 
mation immediately. Ask for a 
free copy of our invaluable book, 
“The 3 H’s.” 


. VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES 


Chicago New York Ban Francisco 
s BRANCHES: 
Cleveland Des Moines Cheyenne 
Rochester Detroit Bt. Louis Balt Lake City 
Lm A Indiana; Kansas City Spokane 
Philadelphia Lout Fort Worth Portland, Ore 
Neb. Milwaukee Den Beatt 
Minneapolis nver 
Pittsburgh Davenport 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices : 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 


by night. 


a little town. Heroine in pigtails, yearn- 
ing with ambition to be Gie Sand or 
Geor 
scribblers. Encouraged by doting mother, 
she writes essays on spring. Act two plays 
in the great cruel city—heroine, orphaned 
and penniless comes to fight for fame. 
Like the poor match-girl she knows hun- 
ger and cold, while she peddles her works 
—in vain. Am I accurate, Jane?” 

“Quite,” she said calmly. 

“She is forced to take a mere job to buy 
food. Enter a brilliant but impoverished 


artist, with the Pk in his right hand. | 

ay that she may create | 
Midnight oil—cold tenement. 
Abraham Lincoln | 


Heroine toils b 


room—you know. 
stuff—’ 

“Jane! While you were working for all 
of us, did you write, too?” 

ane nodded. 

‘Don’t interrupt, Bobs. Enter hero— 
a great critic. literary light. Reads 
heroine’s work—hails her genius of the age 
—trushes her to publishers, who press gold 
upon her, and accept her immortal opus!” 

en paused to inspect Jane, who smiled 
at him. 


“Go on with act three. That's only | 


two acts," cried Bobs. 

“Act three isn't written yet. It de- 
velops story of insignificant husband, for- 
merly brillant but impoverished artist, 
and the chie-ild." 

* Well, well, well!" said Bobs. 
never was so excited. I always knew 
you'd create something, Jane, and now—" 

“May I call attention to her other crea- 
tion? r. Jerry Paxton, Junior,” said 


erry. 
He's important, but anybody can have 
a baby; and so few people can write books!” 
said Bobs. 


“Į REVERSE it! Anybody can write a 

book, but so few women can have a 
son like Jerry. That’s the set of volumes J 
wish her to complete.” 

“No; no more human volumes, Jerry, 
until we have ample means. Printing and 
binding and bookshelves are so costly for 
human volumes. Besides, one must be so 
careful what one writes in them.” 

“T suppose I have something to say 
about that!” he said angrily. 

“Certainly. I supposed 1 was express- 
ing your conviction, too, Jerry,—that only 
the-best that love can give, only the larg- 
est opportunity, can excuse bringing du. 
dren into the world." 

Bobs looked from one to the other of 
them, trying to analyze Jerry's anger. 

“Jane's right. ost parents would 
have a hard time defending themselves if 


their children came to them with the ques- | § 


tion, ‘Why did you do this to me?'" 


“You talk an awful lot of nonsense, you | 


two!” said Jerry, flinging out of the room. 


“Men are a trial!" Bobs said, and dis- 
missed them for the more congenial topic 


of the book. They talked it over for hours, | 


and when Bobs left she had a typed copy 
in her arm. She called a Eo night to 


In». who came down-stairs and tried to | 
He insisted on walking | 


e agreeable. 
home with her. While they were gone 
Jane pondered deeply, and came to a de- 
cision. When he returned she was still in 
the studio. She had a pile of manuscripts 
in her hands, and she came toward him. 

“ Jerry —would you—will you read it?” 
she asked him gently. 


Eliot, or some of the great female , 


«I| 
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ACLEAR, pure, rich 
flood of harmony—a scien- 
tifically exact repetition of voice 
or instrument with all the beau- 
ties retained—this is heard 
when you have the 


i onora 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


| The Sonora will give you years of 
pleasure. You ought to be enjoy- 
ing its beauties now. Why wait? 
Send today for free illustrated 
catalog 4-132 
SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
George E. Brightson, President 


Executive Offices: 57 Reade Street, N.Y. 
Dealers throughout the country. 


Licensed and i nder BASIC 
PATENTS of the Phonograph Industry. 
The Highest Olass Talking Machine 
in the World. 


TOMORROW’S 
Weather 


White's Weather Prophet 
forecasts the weather 8 
to 24 hours in advance. 


gw Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
X Es structed Tatna wor auto- 

By matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting b: little 
re ot the "Pensan and is good 
wife, who come in out to tell you 


what the weather will be. 

Size Sax 74; fully guaranteed. 
- Pos! to any address in 
Agents Wanted U. S. or Canada on receipt of 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 40, 419 E. Water St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


the Crank E. : 
away. |. 7A 


Make Your 
Phonograph Electric 


Get an Arnold Phonomotor—a small, pow- 
ful Siete pae that revolves the turn- 

le of any disc phonograph without altering 
or harming the machine in any way. 


Arnold Phonomotor 


ean be attached or <2tached instantly. Gives Tn 
all the benefit and pleasure of high priced 
machines at fraction of their cost. roduces ev- 
ery record perfectly and is absolutely noiseless. 
There are no fluctuations—no discordant sounds. 
Starts and stops at the touch of a button. The 

M ©6greatest improvement on phonographs ever devised. 


Write for 10-Day Trial 
> Offer and Low Price 


Send today for particu- 
lars. Find out how you 
can test this wonderful 
motor on your own 
honograph for ten 
lays at our 
Write be 
Arnold Electric Co. 
1453 W. 12th St, 
Racine, Wis. 
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Highest award gold medal San Francisco Exposition 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 
I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
uarantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 
freak buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 
This new “1900” washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can | 
berun by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to is a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer wi dc hat I say it will. Write 
«today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6327 Court St., Bing! ton, N. Y., or if 

ou live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 
asher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Learn to Play Piano Well. 


Learn to play by note—in your own home. 
We'll teach you to play before company after 
a few lessons at small cost. Our æ 
method is that of the great masters 
of Europe. Write for present 
special low terms. 
APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

357 Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


for 
J your finest’ 


you need 3-in-One. It cleans as it renovates, 
obliterates scratches and benefits the finest woods 
—Mahogany, Circassian Walnut, or any wood. 


3-in-One Oil 


is a highly refined, specially compounded oil 
containing no grease or acid. Preserves wood, 
eem pe whey DA lished sur- 
ace easily wi t or finger prints. 
Leaves no varnish smell or greasy residue. 
uus ar m uo as 
wrung out in cold water. Wipe 


L you. 
At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25c, 
50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE—8Send for que sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. 

Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42EYF. Broadway, New York 


‘slightly 


“Thanks—I was going to ask you if you 
had a copy, he replied with effort. 

She smiled a good night and slipped off 
up-stairs to bed. At three o'clock she 
woke to see the light still shining in the 
studio. She went to the balcony and 
looked down. Jerry sat under the light 
reading absorbedly with sheets of script 
scattered about him like a troubled sea. 

(To be continued) 


EDNA FERBER'S great new serial, 
"Fanny Herself,’’ begins next month. 
See page 44 for a more extended an- 
nouncement. ` 


The Pope and the 


“Lone Crusader” 


j (Continued from page 16) 


“What are your credentials?” was the 
challenge. 

“My credentials,” I replied, “are more 
than one million children who face starva- 
tion and death.” 

After a short delay the Vatican spoke 
again. 

“By what right do you, a non-Catholic, 
presume to approach His Holiness?” 

“If the Pope be the Vicar of Christ on 
earth,” I replied, “then all men, Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Pagan, have the 
right to go to him in distress. By the same 
token he may not refuse a single one who 
so approaches him." | 

After a few days the message came that 
my reply had pleased the Vatican. I was 
asked to formulate my request and’ fur- 
nish documents to support my claims. I 
tendered records of physicians and scien- 
tists, and the audits by international ac- 
counts of the Commission’s expenditures 
—audits which showed that the Commis- 
sion was handling millions of dollars at an 
Operating expense of less than one per 
cent. Only a man trained in business or- 
ganization can understand what that 
means. 


LL this had taken about ten days. The 
Vatican checked up my statements 
and put my letter to the Pope in proper 
official form. At the beginning of the fifth 
week of continued labor in Rome I re- 
ceived a communication to present my- 
self with Signor Cortesi in the presence of 
His Holiness at 10:45 A. M. on October 
31st. 

We walked through what seemed to me 
themost magnificent palace in all the world. 
Rich room after rich room, vast chambers 
adorned with the art treasures of the cen- 
turies, unfolded into one another until fi- 
nally we came to a little door. It opened 
into the private library of Pope Benedict 


The door swung back into a high room, 
rather narrow for its length, at sparely 
furnished. At the far end, on a great chair 
raised from the floor, sat the most 
remarkable man I have ever seen. 

Clad all in white he was, even to the 
white skull cap on his majestic head. 
From a face as white and clear as parch- 
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Smartest 


NewYork 
Styles 


$252° Serge 


SUIT 


TO YOUR MEASURE 


$ 


AS an introductory demonstra- 
tion of our value-giving, the 
Bell Tailors of New York will 


make you a smart $25.00 serge suit of 


American Woolen Co.'s 6055 pure, all- 
wool worsted serge, guaranteed fast 


color, for $15.00. 


We will line it with Skinner’s guaranteed pure 
silk. In fact, we will use the best standard ma- 
terials in every step of its making. 

This is but one of the seventy-two exceptional 
values we offer in our catalog. 


Send for Style Book and 
72 Samples—FREE 


Bell Tailors of New York are the largest direct 
mail order tailoring concern in the world. 

We have no agents or out-of-town representa- 
tives of any kind. We deal direct with you by mail, 
eliminating all in-between costs and expenses, 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the 
measurements you send us, and if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the clothes, we will cheer- 
fully refund every cent of your money. 

Send for our style book and samples. It 
places you under no obligation to buy, but 
will undoubtedly show you how to save at 


least one third on the smartest New York, 
made-to-measure clothes. Write to- 
night. 


Bell Tailors of New York 
pt. Z. 98 Walker St., New York 
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With a great deal more Comfort into the Bargain! 
Open space all around this bi$ 10 room house. Andina 


rt of the country where the mercury tries to d 
in winter. Makes no difference to the Williamson 


clear thro the glass 
NDERFEED, though. 


A fifty dollar coal-saving and more comfort in spite of it all. Read the letter: 


“Mine is a ten-room house, and al: 
winter cost $50 with 


cost me over $100 to heat with the old boiler. This 
the UNDERFI , and 


we a great deal more comfort, 72 or over 


in the coldest weather. A fuel saver, ies saver and 


WILLIAMSON ONDERFEED 


dirt saver. 
DR. W. J. MORGAN, Mineral Point, Wis, 


Furnaces 
Boilers 


Cut Coal Bille % to % Guaranteed 


Please let this fact sink in: A 14 to 34 saving in coal cost is actually guaranteed with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED, whether you heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 


That is partly because the UNDERFEED burnsthe cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 


others burn the costlier grades. That’s a b 
keeping itin your pocket. Another reason 
UNDERFEED coal is fed from below. 


ig saving at the very outset—money you save by 
is the scientific principle of combustion. In the 
The hot, clean fire is always on top—never 


smothered or chilled by fresh coal being dumped on. All smoke, soot and gas must pass up 


the fire and so be 


transformed into clean, 


usable, effective heat. 


No waste whatever. No clinkers, No partly burned coal. No soot-encrusted pipes. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
33 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
14 to 34 with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 


Warm Air. .......... Steam or Hot Water...,........ 
(Mark X after System Interested in) 


My Heating Contractor's Name is.. 


Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition, Both 


Money-Saving Book Free 


And a boy of twelve can operate the UNDER- 
FEED successfully, No stooping. All done 
from a standing position. 

There's an interesting book "From Overfed to 
UNDERFEED” which pictures and describes it 
all. Freeforthe asking. Simply send coupon. 
It will save you many a dollar when you come 
to install that new heating system. Remember, 
14 to 2$ coal cost actually guaranteed with a 
Williamson Underfeed. Send the coupon, now, 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
33 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. 
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PIANO 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
ice that enables to instantly 
the key in which a piece is written 

suit youe taste or the voice, of the 

. This is a most remarkable im- 


ry 
wi 


ii 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
Str Boston, M 


159 Boylston ‘eet , Mass. 


If you would have 
clean, sparkling bright 
furniture—as  attrac- 
tive as new—use 


O-Cedar Polish. 
And use it the 
O-Cedar Polish 


Way—with water. 
If the results do not delight you, your money 
returned without a question. 


25c to $3 Sizes At All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
CHICAGO - TORONTO .- LONDON 


———————————— 


ment looked out eyes sunken and sad, am 
gleaming with a spiritual voltage that 
startled me. 

I made a bow and started forward, but 
immediately the Figure left the throne 
and came toward me, meeting me before 
I had taken six steps. After the regular 
formalities, he took hoid of my arm gra- 
ciously and led me back to the throne, 
drawing up a chair for me beside it. 

* We can never thank you enough—” 
I began, only to stop at the sound of a 
voice, silver-clear and resonant, which 
said slowly and gravely: 

* My son, never thank Us." 

In the conversation that followed, Bene- 
dict XV always referred to himself as Us 
or We. Is is in English; he in French; 
we had no difficulty in understanding each 
other. 

“During two miserable years,” the 
Voice went on, “‘We have prayed for guid- 
ance and We have sought diligently a way 
in which We could show Our lave for Our 
people and help them practically. On all 
sides We have ben besieged with requests 
for action—impossible requests for the 
most part, because all these peoples are 
Our people . . . . Our children are mur- 
dering one another—” there was a sorrow- 
ful vibration in the Pope's voice. “We 
are compelled to witness horrible fratri- 
cide, devastating war, death unparalleled. 


“EVEN some of Our own clergy have 
failed to see why We could not take 
one side against the other. They have all 
come to Ús as politicians, until now"— 
and Benedict bent his head with a 
smile that illumined his face, a smile mag- 
netically fascinating— 'until now ‘you, a 
non-Catholic, have come to Us a lone 
crusader from that far America and ap- 
proach Us spiritually. For this We thank 
you. We thank you always." 

He hesitated a moment, his eyes lifted 
toward the high ceiling. 

* And further We thank you," he went 
on at last, “that you have presented to 
Us a practical plan of service, a plan in 
which there is no politics—only love. 

* We appreciate this so strongly that, 
although the present demands on Us are 
very great—Our people have been stricken 
terribly by War—We shall still prove Our 
em athy in a practical my by opening 
the list of your new form of contribution 
with a gift of ten thousand lire ($1,930). 
This We are sending to His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore, and We 
are writing him a letter commanding him 
to place the matter before the bishops and 

riests and congregations in America. 
urther, We are going to promise Our 
Apostolic Benediction to all people, of 
whatever race or creed, who will join in 
this so noble and necessary undertaking.” 

Before this audience I had been told 
that the Pope not only would grant my 
request but that he would have a surprise 
in store for me. How great a surprise I 
did not dream! 

Meanwhile Benedict XV was speak- 
ing to Signor Cortesi, who turned to me 
and said: “His Holiness wishes you to re- 
peat what you told the Vatican about 
your right to approach Him." I did 
$0; it was evident that the Pope was much 
pleased. 

Now that the immediate purpose of my 
mission had been met, Benedict XV began 
questioning me about America. I told 
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ERE is your opportunity to own a home and dodge high building prices. You can do it even though building prices are going 
up! THE ALADDIN READI-CUT SYSTEM OF BUILDING stands between you and present high prices. It offers you 
this ideal home or one hundred other attractive homes at substantial savings in price. Think of the home pictured above 
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18% waste of lumber, waste in measuring, cutting and in 1917 will be furnished with knotless siding, knotiess containing ten or more rooms are pictured and described 

fitting. This saving matched against wasteful methods les, knotless outside finish, knotless porch work, with prices given for complete material Single and 
offsets the higher price of building materials. Twenty knotless flooring, knotless inside finish, knotless door double garages for all sizes of cars are shown in 

‘ect of lumber from a sixteen-foot board—the Aladdin casings, stairwork—knotless inside and outside, Where detail. Send for your copy today—better do it now 

catalog tells how. else can you buy as good a home? before it is delayed 
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Aladdin Houses are erected the same as other houses. Aladdin Houses are cut-to-fit 
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“Homebuilders to the Nation” 


666 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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so the furnace man slammed the 
iron door and was off for home 
without noticing that the door had 
bounced open. The babies were 
asleep upstairs. Soon all the lights. 
were out. A hot coal dropped. 
Then a little spurt of grey smoke 
spiraled from some papers on the 
floor. Later came a tiny tongue of 
flame which crawled away doubt- 
fully—and went out. Then another 
—stronger. Suddenly there was a 
mass, of flames—then.the near-by 
barrels burst into a blaze. Like 
lightning the fire spread. It reached 
the walls — flared fiercely for a while—licked up greedily—faltered — 
died down— went out. The walls and floors were of 
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Next morning down came the man whose whole heart was wrapped 
up in the family which had slept unsuspecting over destruction. And 
when he saw that blackened cellar, he blessed the name of the arch- 
itect who had advised fireproof Natco Hollow Tile. 


Although Natco is the modern material used in many great skyscrapers, it has notable 
features which fit it exactly for all structures, even the least expensive. It is vermin-proof, damp- ` 
proof, fireproof. Cooler in summer—warmer in winter — thanks to its air blankets. It lends 1t- 
self to beautiful construction—and it is safe—safe—safe. 


A Natco wall is built solid and strong of a single thickness of large, hollow tile, whose sur- 
faces are scored on the outside to take a decorative stucco finish, and on the inside to hold wall 
plaster—permanently and well, without cracking. It costs less than brick or concrete, and a 
little more than flimsy and dangerous frame construction—but the additional expense is more 
than paid back in a few years by saving 
in upkeep and insurance. 


. _ Callon the Natco service for advice in build- 
ing which will save you time and money. It is 
free to architects, engineers— and to you. e 
interesting 32-page book, “Fireproof Houses,” will 
be sent on receipt of ten cents to cover posta 

There is every reason for your building right — for 
protection and economy — when you build at all, 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRGD 
408 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a Natco Hollow Tile, of the type used for 
residence wall construction. These big units mean 
quick and strong construction and everlasting safety 
against fire. Note the air cells which make the Natco 
wall temperature and damp proof, and the patented 
dovetail scoring on the surface for a strong mechan- 
ical bond with decorative outside stucco and inside 
pienter. No studding or lath is required. There isa 

atco tile for every building , Írom smallest 
residence to largest skyscraper. It is the most mod- 
ern building material made, 
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him of my country, of its freedom of 
thought, of its religious tolerance, ofthe 
spirituality, too often concealed, that lies 
in the hearts of its people. . 

“They must be a dear people," he broke 
in. “We are very much circumscribed 
here. Our tasks are numberless. We have 
neither the time nor the strength to learn 
as much as We would like to know about 
your Americans, but We always hear con- 
cerning them the most charming things." 

,At last I rose to go. Benedict XV 
walked along with us almost to the little 
door, which opened automatically. Then, 
suddenly, he made a sign, and the door 
closed. He led me to a desk at the oppo- 
site end oí the room and bade me be seated 
again. 

“Tell me some more about your Amer- 
ica," he said. 

We talked for several minutes. Now he 
seemed more the simple, kindly priest 
than the potentate, yet I could not get 
away from the tremendous intellectual 
grasp with which he seized all subjects, or 
the reserve force that resided so evidently 
within him. His face is not so full as it 
appears in the photograph which he auto- 
graphed for me at that desk—the photo- 
graph which accompanies this narrative. 
Nor does the likeness do justice to his 
hands, thin and strong and beautiful. 

After a little he rose to accompany us to 
the door. Itopened and we passed through. 
I took out my watch. It told me that we 
had been in the Pope's presence for an 
hour, less two minutes—a longer audience 
than had ever before been granted to a 
Protestant. 

As we passed back, the art-laden walls 
of the Vatican were blank to me. I could 
see only the sad, peaceful, powerful face of 
Benedict XV. Try as I might, I was not 
able to remember a single detail of the 
Papal library—its walls, its ceilings, its 
furnishings. I had not the remotest idea 
of the sort of chair which I had sat in. So 
dominant had been the personality of the 
man! 

I knew that a load had been lifted from 
me. The grisly night that had shrouded 
the children of Belgium seemed broken 
and rolling away. I said so, exultantly, to 
Signor Cortesi. He smiled and rubbed his 
hands happily. From some far-off tower 
a bell struck the hour. Then the guard 
saluted, and the gates of the Vatican 
closed behind us. 


AE THE time of my writing it is too 
early to gauge the full effect of the 
Pope's letter to Cardinal Gibbons—a let- 
ter in which Benedict XV expressed his 
belief that ‘‘the happy children of Amer- 
ica, without distinction of faith or of class, 
will vie, in their innocent pride, with each 
other to be. able to extend to their little 
brothers and sisters of the Belgian nation, 
even though across the immense ocean, 
the helping hand and the offerings of that 
charity which knows no distance." 

Yet we have early and convincing indi- 
cation that the sympathies of America are 
being stirred to action. Belgium's need is 
great and growing greater. Even when 
peace comes she will be a sorely stricken 
kingdom for many months. England and 
France, main supporters of the relief 


^work, are staggering under their own bur- 
-dens. The greatest opportunity for serv- 
ice ever offered a nation is ours. Freely 
| we have received; let us freely give. 
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again and again, until he was convinced 
beyond the shadow of doubt of their 
correctness, and submitted a report which 
declared that the Bingham property could 
be mined, concentrated, and smelted at a 
profit if the operations were carried out on 
a large scale. 

Captain DeLamar received the report 
without marked enthusiasm. He finall 
patted his mill superintendent on the ioak 
der, praised his work, and declined to sink 
more money iñħto the porphyry mountain. 
That was in 1900. - 

Did Jackling give up? He had eve 
reason in the world to quit. His employer, 
a great figure in the copper industry, had 
spent a hundred thousand dollars experi- 
menting, and had abandoned his invest- 
ment, a hard fact damning every argu- 
ment the engineer might set forth. To 
persuade timid, conservative capital to 
make a mass attack upon a most formid- 
ably entrenched copper fortress, under the 
command and at the behest of an engineer 
thirty years old, with a period of practical 
experience extending over barely six years 
—and to do it against the advice and opin- 
ion of seasoned veterans of many copper 
campaigns—seemed a hopeless task. 


R four years Jackling tried every ave- 
nue of direct approach to the lords of 
many millions, and found them all closed. 
He had. to submit his proposition through 
intermediaries who themselves were un- 
convinced. Scores of men and corpora- 
tions.in America and Europe had his plans, 
estimates and proposals before them, 
looked them over perfunctorily, and sent 
them back. Expert after expert lifted his 
eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders and 
turned his shunts down. The tremen- 
dous weight of technical opinion was solidly 
against him. Yet, though he did not even 
own one ounce of the porphyry mountain, 
he never gave up. He wd that his propo- 
sition was sound. He continued to test it, 
to look for weak spots, to detect errors, 
and every test strengthened his faith and 
confidence. 

Early in 1903 he succeeded in obtaining, 
indirectly and through third parties, an 
option on the porphyry ground. With 
this option he set out again, but no one 
would listen to him—until he came to C. 
M. MacNeill. 

MacNeill was neither a_ practical 
miner nor a mining engineer. He had 
entered the Cripple Creek district as a 
business manager with a vision that went 
beyond rows of ledger figures to the living 
processes they represented. He had be- 
come a keen judge of men. As secretary 
of the company which first employed Jack- 
ling in Cripple Creek, he had formed a high 
estimate of the young man as a metallur- 

ist. So when ro came along with 
Ris samples, with his theory, and with the 
option on the claims, MacNeill was willin 
to listen, even though a strike was on an 
his life was in constant danger. 
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Lewis-Built Homes Solve the Problem 
How can you build a home this year, in the face of rising costs? « 
The extravagant waste—exorbitant prices—compounded profits— 


extra labor and tedious delays of the old-fashioned building method 
can be avoided! There's a newer, better, quicker method, already tried and 
approved by thousands of home-builders. 

i By the Lewis Modern Method, you buy your 
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Direct from Factory cut-to-fit by machinery; everything shipped to- 
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Lewis-Built Home contains the finest grades of lumber. 
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Putting all the power of his personality 
into his talk, Jackling outlined Dis project. 
MacNeill listened, analyzed, nodded a 
proval. He saw the possibilities, but he 
wanted to experiment, to make investiga- 
tions. 

Supremely confident in his facts, know- 
ing positively that he was right, Jack- 
ling fought against further delay, real- 
izing that it would be fatal. He acted. 
Taking MacNeill and his associates to 
Bingham, he conducted them through the 
worin , showed them everything, 
pointed out to them that the experimental 
work had all been done, proved it to them, 
hammered his convictions into them day 
and night for a week, returned to the at- 
tack time after time, ceaselessly, tirelessly, 
with every ounce of his strength, energy 
and faith—until he won the battle. They 
agreed to supply the money with which to 
develop the poong on a scale large 
enough to feed a mill with a capacity of 
three hundred tons a day. 

Jackling made good. The first year of 
the mills operation proved his conten- 
tions. The lean porphyry ore actually 
produced copper at a profit. Aye, a profit 
that was larger than the gain of most of 
the famous old copper mines! At Bing- 
ham, Jackling in the first year produced 
copper for ten cents a pound; most of the 
mines in Michigan, Montana and Arizona 
could not do it for less than eleven cents a 
pound. 


STILL Jackling was not satisfied. His 
ideas grew and expanded; his keen in- 
sight revealed such enormous possibilities 
that the size of his project scared his associ- 
ates. Costs must be reduced, quantities in- 
creased. He must have millions to carry 
out his grandiose plans. 

Hegotthem. Armed with the results of 
less than two years' operations, reinforced 
by his confident vision, he went to the 
Qugredbetos. He was thirty-six then, 
manager of a struggling mining company, 
in need of funds and still practically un- 
known. But he had proved his theory, 
demonstrated it beyond the shadow of 
doubt, had opened up a new source of cop- 
pt far more important than the veins of 

utte. And the Guggenheims were big 
enough, had vision Sa foresight enough, 
to realize the importance of the pioneering 
work the young metallurgist was doing. 
They loaned his company three million 
dollars, taking convertible bonds in return. 

Now Jackling.tackled the mountain in 
earnest. The task absorbed him. He ate 
and slept only when physical necessity 
compelled him. He abandoned the old 
system of mining by tunnels and stopes, 
bought steam shovels and set them to 
work stripping the mountain until they 
reached the ore. At times his steam shov- 
els moved as much yardage as Goethals 
did at Panama. He built a gigantic mill 
with a capacity of six thousand tons of ore 
a day. He built a power plant with a 
capacity of twelve thousand horse power, 
lifted de output to three million pounds 
of copper a month, and reduced the costs 
to eight cents a pound. 

And still his plans expanded. He in- 
creased the milling capacity to twenty 
thousand tons a day. When the railroad 
could not guarantee cars and locomotives 
enough to handle the traffic, he built a 
railroad that cost, in some stretches, more 
than three hundred thousand dollars a 
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mile—built it for the sole purpose of insur- 
ing a continuous, adequate supply of ore 
for the mill. The stock of his mine rose 
from three, four and five dollars a share to 
twenty, forty, seventy, a hundred dollars 
a share, soared far above the highest cor- 
responding quotation even of the famous 
Calumet & Hecla. As I write this, it 
stands at 120%. And all the time the cop- 
per content of the ore he mined was de- 
creasing steadily, even while the output 
and the profits grew. 

His initial calculations had been based 


on a copper content of forty pounds of 


metal per ton of ore. To-day the ore 
averages only thirty pounds per ton. But 
Jackling is not worrying. 

* We can handle, at a profit, ore that 
contains only fourteen pounds of metal to 
the ton;" he told me, “and we have sev- 
eral hundred million tons of a far better 
grade fully developed and in reserve." 


"Hrs means that the available supply 
of copper—next to iron the world's 
most useful metal—has almost been dou- 
bled. Which, in turn, means that copper, 
without the quantities made available 
through Jackling's work, would now be 
selling at a dollar instead of twenty-six 
cents a pound, would command a price, re- 
gardless of war conditions, that would 
seriously cramp the growth and expansion 
of the electrical industry. 

For packling, once he had demonstrated 
the va lue of low-grade copper ore, did not 
confine himself to the development of the 
Bingham mountain. He went into Ne- 
vada, Arizona and New Mexico, obtained 
similar deposits and proceeded to develop 
them. 

This year the quartet of new copper 
mines under his control is producing 
nearly five hundred million pounds of the 
red metal, one third of all the copper 
mined in the United States, producing the 
copper for less than nine cents a pound 
and selling it for more than twenty-five 
cents, thus leaving a surplus above cost 
of production of more than sixty million 
dollars in twelve months. 

Out of the lean copper ore of Bingham 
gulch a giant has, come, a figure that 
looms high on the Far Western horizon 
and is growing higher year by year. And 
the pedestal upon which this giant stands 
is plain work, work that knows neither 
clock nor pause, work that becomes the 
passion, the very life of the worker. With- 
out parents, without friends, pull or 
money, with barely the rudiments of an 
education, the raw farmer boy chose his 
profession and worked his way through to 
the very top. The same opportunity was 
open to hundreds of other mining engi- 
neers. ‘‘The time was ripe for the utiliza- 
tion of the porphyry deposits," said Jack- 
ling. “IfI had not done it, somebody else 
would. But I did it." 

The last four words contain the quin- 
tessence of thequality that lifted him to the 
pinnacle. He saw what there was to do— 


and he did it. 


MERLE CROWELL next month tells 
about a great salesman of service. It 
is the romantic story of a wonderful 
hotel man, together with some of the 
wisdom he has picked up in his study 
of human nature. 
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Why We Can Afford to 
Give a 20-Year Guaranty 


ANY people have asked, “How 

can you afford to give a 20-Year 
Guaranty on thousands of roofs all over the country laid by 
hundreds of different local roofers?" "The answer is simple. 


First, We know the materials are right 
because we manufacture them. 


Second, 'The Barrett Specification, 
while it may seem complex to a lay- 
man, is straight-forward, plain-sailing 
to experienced roofers. 


Third, Under the guarantee plan the 
roof must be constructed under our 
supervision and receive our O. K. 
both as to materials and workman- 
ship. 

We further know from 50 years’ ex 
rience that a Barrett Specification 
Roof, properly laid, will last a good 
deal longer than twenty years without 
maintenance or repairs. 


A Barrett Specification Roof is con- 
structed of five plies of Specification 
Felt, with a liberal quantity of Speci- 
fication Pitch (the greatest water- 
proofing material known) between 
each layer. 


No other type of roofing approaches a 


Barrett Specification Roof in the amount 
of protective waterproofing material used 
in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing is not 
less than 235 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. compared 
with 75 to 125 lbs., at most, in other types 
of roofs. 


And on top of all this waterproofing mate- 
rial is laid a wearing surface of gravel, slag, 
tile or vitrified brick. 


Thats why it lasts. That is why we can 
safely guarantee it for 20 years. 


The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on all 
Barrett Specification Roofs of 50 squares 
and over in all towns in the United States 
and Canada with a population of 25,000 
and over, and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service is available. Our onl 
requirements are that The Barrett Speci- 
fication dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly 
followed and that the roofing contractor 
shall be approved by us. 


We believe the broadness of the proposi- 
tion is without parallel, not only in roofing, 
but in the whole building industry. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing 
diagrams, sent free on request 
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method—a course endorsed by 
. Write today for 
uncrowded profes- 


sion. Free for 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc. 
1407 Warner Building Minnea; 


polis, Minn. 
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Taking Profits 


Did you fail to take your 
pront when you had it? 

he investor who holds 
too long must accept losses. 
Babson clients are advised 
when and what to sell. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-40 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 


Executives 


Needed in Modern Business 
The need for Executivesis so urgent that many 


of the largest Business Organizations have 
adopted Pace Standardized Courses in 
Accountancy Business Administration to 
meet their growing demand for competent men. 
EXTENSION COURSES (By MAIL) 


earning also 
“Your Market Value.” Sent free. 


Ask for Bulletin A-3 


Pace & Pace 
30 Church St., New York 


Since 1865 


Investments 


Even before coal came into general use as fuel for 
locomotives, and while railroad development was in 
its infancy, Hambleton & Company became favor- 
ably known to investors. 


Individual investors of la or small amounts as 
well as banking institutions, have availed themselves 
of our experience in connection with sound invest- 
ment securities. We will be glad to have you do 
so. Your bank has probably dealt with us, or can 
advise you about us. 


Our booklet, "Investing $100 to $10,000," will 
interest new investors, as well as those more expe- 
rienced. Write to Dept. “A,” 43 Exchange Place, New 
York, or 8-10 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


The Family's Money 


How I Saved My 
First $1,000 


HEN Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

is placed on my desk the 16th of 

each month the first page I turn 
to is “The Family's Money" page. My 
business experience and “The Family's 
Money” page have proved beyond a doubt 
that 90 per cent of the people who do not 
have a savings account tould have if they 
made a determined effort and once acquired 
the habit, for a habit it is without a doubt. 
I am going to show you how a habit of $5 
a month netted me $1,000. 

Of course I know that laws regulating 
building and loan associations are not the 
same in all states; but this happened while 
I was a resident of Pennsylvania, and is 
as follows: 

On March Ist, 1905, my wife persuaded 
me to take out five shares of building and 
loan stock, which necessitated my paying 
$5 every month. I kept at it faithfully 
and regularly, never missing a single pay- 
ment, and many a month Eod hardly 
see where the $5 was coming from, for at 
that time my salary was not very large; 
but I considered that I owed it just the 
same as I owed my rent. 

I kept at it with a determination that I 
would not let anything interfere, and after 
paying in for ten years and eight months 
the secretary told me that the series I was 
in had matured, and that I need not pay 
any more, so he gave me a check for $1,000. 
You can easily figure at $5 per month I 
had paid just $640. The profit repre- 
sented the interest on my money for the 


| ten years and premium on money which 
| the association had sold, and when the 
! amount which I had paid them plusinterest 


and premium reached $1000, my obligation 
to them ceased, and I got the amount men- 
tioned above, or $1,000. I have often said 
to my wife that we were just that much 
ahead, for I feel certain we would not have 
saved the $5 each month if we had not 
made the start and felt that we should 
stick to it until the stock matured. With 
the $1,000 I bought a $1,000 bond that 
pays five per cent, and instead of paying 
out $60 a year we get $50 interest each 
year. This permits us to save the $60 each 
year and in addition the $50 interest, 
which is almost double the amount we 
originally started with. 

There are very few people who could 
not save at least $1 each week, and if de- 
posited at four per cent in ten years that 
would amount to $638.04. Rancher 
that it is the regularity of your savings, 
not the amount, that counts, as is shown 
in the incident mentioned above. 

Remember that some day opportunity 
will arrive unexpectedly, and then the 
easy-goers, the spenders, and me-for-a- 
good-timers will pour out their hard-luck 
stories of “If I could only, etc.” and while 


NEW YORK | they try to console themselves, the man 


with the ready money will saddle and bridle 
opportunity and ride away. G. S. B. 


How to Increase Your Own 


Salary 
“QO, SON, they wouldn't give you an 
M increase. Well, don't worry, it will 
come." 


_ The father paused for a moment, think- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you give yourself an in- 
crease every year?" he asked. ''Present 
yourself with a boost, so, regardless of 
what the firm does, each year your income 
will be greater. 

“Listen! Suppose, for example, you 
save $250 a year, or about $5 a week. 
You could do that and not suffer. Invest 
that money in a sound six per cent se- 
curity. During the second year it will 
earn for you $15, giving you an increase of 
$1.25 a month. Add your interest gain to 
the principal, and at the end of the second 
year you will have $515 working for you. 

“At the close of the fourth year you will 
have a capital invested of $1,092, which 
during the fifth year will give you $65 or 
more than $5 a month. Of course each 
year is adding to your principal and your 
income. When the wis year comes to 
an end you will possess capital of $2,470, 
which dieing the ninth year will earn 
$148, or more than $12 a month, and that 
is not an amount to laugh at. 

“T am skipping several years each time 
in order not to tire you with figures, but 
each year you are presenting yourself with 
a salary promotion. By the end of the 
twelfth year you will have $4,211, and the 
amount it earns equals what you save. In 
other words, that will give you an increase 
of $252, or $21 a month, or $5 a week. 

When the sixteenth year comes to a 
close you control an investment of $6,407, 
which will earn for you $384, or $32 a 
month. Suppose your salary at that time 
is $100 a month. Then you can truthfully 
say you are receiving an income of over 
$130. 

“Now at the end of the twentieth year 
you have $9,180, which during the follow- 
ing year will earn $550, or more than $4 
a month. When that year closes you will 
possess capital of practically $10,000, 
which will give you an income increase of 
$600 per annum, or $50 a month. 

“If you save less or more than our 
imaginary amount, your own salary boost 
will, of course, decrease or increase in pro- 
portion. But you will not in any case de- 
pend upon your employer for your only 
advance. And I would venture the pre- 
diction that if you followed this course it 
would mean more and better promotions 
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Investments Secured 
by Farms 


Farm mortgages or farm mort- 
gage bonds should be secured 
by properties in established lo- 
calities with good climatic condi- 
tions, ample rainfall, sufficient 
supply of experienced labor, good 
transportation facilities and 
proximity to market. 


6% Farm Land Bonds 
secured by property in high cul- 
tivation in a section which has 
never known a crop failure. 
Conservative valuation of secu- 
rity over twice entire issue and 
net income largely in excess of 
all requirements. 


Send for Circular No. 944AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Pays better than a Government. 
bond and just as safe. A 


| 


N. “Bonds of Our C. " FREE. 
by T NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 
f Dept. 17 Columbus, Ohio J| 


Established 1912 to advance and promulgate sound investment 
standarda among all classes of the American investing publie 


Devoted to the purchase of representative Rail- 
road, Government, Public Utility and Industrial 
bonds in denominations of $100 and $500 
either outright or on the Small Payment Plan. 


Copy sent on request 


E.F. (gombs & © 


si! Bank right 
= into your 


fora copy 

of our free 
booklet “S” 
explaining the 
unquestioned safe- 


ing deposits by mail at 
4% INTEREST 


CITIZENS 


SAVINGS ^*^ TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


capra ASSETS OVER 
MILUON 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 


from your employer, and might result in 


| becoming an employer yourself.” 


H. BOND BLISS 


Adventures with a Rainy-Day 
Fund 


AM a middle-aged man with a wife and 

two children, and am employed as a 
clerk in a railroad office at a salary of 
thirty-six dollars a week. No man could 
have a better wife and children, nor more 
certain employment at decent, if not mag- 
nificent, compensation, and yet until two 
years ago I was a dissatisfied and unhappy 
mortal. Thereby hangs the tale of de 
Adventures of the Rainy-Day Fund. 

I want to say at the outset that I have 
no foolish notions about myself. I am sure 
that I am a capable, reliable person, and 
that the corporation which employs me 
gets a full return for its money. Hut I am 
not a down-trodden genius; I am not a 
genius at all, and I have never envied the 


five- and ten-thousand dollar men in the | 


concern. Most of them deserve what they 
are getting. I think the day will come 
when I may get a salary of fifty dollars a 
week; in the meantime, the money I am 
getting probably approximates my actual 
value and is sufficient to enable us to live 
decently. 

But until we hit poco the solution, 
about two years ago, I was in a chronic 
state of being hard-up. And the galling 
part of it was that it was through no fault 
of mine; I had no extravagant habits. 
We were paying for a home in a build- 
ing association and one time I had to 
paar my roof and put new heaters in the 

ouse. 

Then Elsie had diphtheria. But she got 
through with it all right, and was sent to 
the seashore to recuperate. The doctor's 
bill and the other expenses were a stagger- 
ing blow, and for eight or nine months 
afterward I worried in a way that made 
me feel ashamed of myself. 

But two years ago I read Ben Franklin’s 
autobiography and some of his Poor Rich- 
ard sayings. One stuck in my head. It 
was that "a penny saved is twopence 
dear." 

That night I got Martha and Herbert 
and Elsie together and explained the state 
of our finances. After concluding a recital 
of all our troubles, I turned to my wife 
and said: 

* Martha, I've found the solution to the 
whole business. What we need is a sys- 
tem." 

* But I'm sure we have that," she said, 
with a pretty pout. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “but there's one 
weak link in our chain, and I've found it. 
Now, we've managed my salary fine, but 
it takes every bit of it to cover the actual 
needs of the family—taxes, insurance, 
building association, and all the rest of it. 
Yet we haven't provided for emergencies. 
We didn't provide for that new roof and 
those new heaters and Elsie's illness." 

* But we can't stretch that thirty-six 
dollars a week any more unless we take a 
smaller house." 

“That isn't necessary, little woman,” I 
said. ‘‘What we need is emergen 
money—in short, a Rainy-Day Fund. 
And I’m going to start it. I could have 
done it without all of this talk, but I 


** 4New Planby Old Interests.” 


A STEADILY GROWING 
AND NATION-WIDE INTER- 
EST IS BEING EVINCED BY 


Experienced Invest- 
ors of Moderate 
and Small Incomes 


IN OUR NEW METHOD OF 
DISTRIBUTING THE PROFITS 


(always satisfactory and often 
very notable) which are still being 
made on legitimate timber purchases 
in selected regions under our own 
arbitrary terms, and on conditions 
based upon our own positive and 
exclusive knowledge. 


It is well known that many of 
the most substantial fortunes of to- 
day are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. It is a fact that the 
similar opportunities of today are 
less frequent, but when they do oc- 


cur they are as remarkab e as they 
are unusual, and our es xo 


New Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


extend to a public wider than 
our usual clientele the exact advan- 
tages (and all of them) which here- 
tofore have accrued to the initiated 
few. Their desirable new features 

lus all the usual characteristics of high 
grade securities are apparently appreci- 
ated by discriminative investors who in- 
stinctively ignore many conventional in- 
vestment offerings because of limited or 
uncertain returns. The sehim ex: 
pectations are į entical in ter with 
those realizedona arge scale of individual 
investment through James D. Lacey & 
Company throughout a period of 36 years. 


WE HAVE A BOOKLET WHICH 
WILL CONCISELY INFORM YOU 
ABOUT THE EXCEPTIONS AND 
the NEW PLAN, YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS WILL EVIDENCE TO US 
YOUR ALERT AND INTELLIGENT 
INTEREST AND WILL IMPLY NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE T 210 


ACEY [IMBER (Q. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Sa a aE | 


i A Decidedly : 
| Attractive Investment 


Cities Service 


Preferred Stock 
To yield about 614% 
Dividends Monthly 


Enhancement possibilities. 
Always Marketable. 


Orders in one share 
upwards executed. 


Send for Report 1. 


Williams Troth& Coleman 


60 Wall Street New York 
Tel. Hanover 5980 
i Direct Wire to Columbus & Phila. Mkts. 
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RETTING 


Tosuccessfully fulfill the meaning of these 
words, it is n to perfect some sort 
of a system whereby one can not only 
save, but also invest his savings, so as to 
insure the maximum income yield com- 
mensurate with safety of principal. 

A ready-made combination system is 
within your grasp in 


*The Twenty Payment Plan" 
*[nvestment Opportunities" 


The one provides a convenient way of 
accumulating dividend-paying securities 
of undoubted merit, and theother suggests 
which issues represent the best purchases. 
Those who are interested in getting the 
most out of their surplus funds should not 
fail to regularly receive “Investment Op- 
portunities.” It will be sent, without 
charge, beginning with the presentissue, 
uponrequestfor35-AM, including booklet 
explaining “The Twenty Payment Plan.” 


SLATTERY2¢ 


(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 


SECC: 
“A LONG Look Ahead." 


If you own stocks or bonds you 
owe it to yourself to develop a clear 
idea of what the future holds in 
store. Send for Circular S-10. 


John Muir & Ç. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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To Yield 
Over 7% 


We recommend as an especially 
desirable investment of its 
type the 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of The Northern 
Ohio Electric Corporation. 


_ This stock has the advantages 
of a good market. 


Earnings show a balance equal 
to over three times annual divi- 
dend requirements. There is 
reason to believe that the busi- 
ness of the company will in- 
crease materially. 


Send for descriptive Circular AM-83 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


Incorporated 
Securities for Investment 


14 Wall St., New York 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


wanted you all to understand it so that I 
would have your sympathetic codpera- 
tion.” 

So the fund was started then and there. 
I got a little box with an opening in the 
top, and gave the key of it to.Martha. I 
put a label on it renting: 


The Rainy-Day Fund 


And every extra penny I made I put 
into that box. During a certain period of 
each year I had night work at the office, 
for which I was paid a dollar a night, with 
fifty cents extra as supper money. The 
work often lasted all of | jer and Feb- 
ruary, and sometimes well into March. 
Heretofore this money had gone for extras 
and luxuries—the theater, cigars, and 
candy. Now it was looked upon as “trust 
money," and went into the little box. I 
put all of the night work money away, and 
occasionally I hurried home to supper and 
back again to the office, thus saving the 
supper money. 

And the way my wife and children co- 
Operated gave me a feeling of pride in them 
that I cannot express in words. Herbert 
was the first to respond. After coming 
from school, he put up and took down 
awnings for peo le in our section of the 
city, for which he was paid seventy-five 
cents and a dollar, all of which he wanted 
to put into the fund. But I would not per- 
mit him to do this. I compelled him to 
keep one third of his earnings for himself; 
I am sure it was the better plan because it 
gave him an added incentive. The second 
year he took a course in shorthand at 
night school and was able to make more 
extra money by doing work for a friend of 
mine in the newspaper business. 

Even little Elsie caught the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and did little tidies and fancy- 
work, which she sold that her mite should 
go into the box. And Martha, without 
telling me, made some of her famous pre- 
serves, which she sold to the grocer, who 
was delighted to get them. We were busy 
bees—there was not a drone in the hive. 

Well, the very first year demonstrated 
the success of the plan: the fund in that 
time amounted to $179.85. We had the 
usual “unusual expenses,’ but we were 
able to pay them all off as they came due, 
and still have a balance in the bank. 

The second year we managed to put 
$290 in the Rainy-Day Fund, and this 
year I'm sure we are going to do still bet- 
ter. As soon as the extra money amounted 
to fifty dollars, it was placed in the real 
savings fund, where we received interest at 
three and a half per cent. But we always 
keep that little box in use. 

Now, while there was a great deal of 
self-sacrifice in all of this, it had its com- 
pensation. The first year's sickness and 
other absolute necessities took the bulk of 
the fund, but the second year we were able 
to give the whole family two weeks at the 
seashore and a trip to Niagara Falls. 

We have great plans for the future. 
That Rainy-Day Fund is going to pay 
Herbert's way at the law school, and en- 
able Elsie to carry out her desire to study 
to be a school-teacher. 

But, best of all, it has given us the habit 
of saving and the joy of living within our 
income. Only those who have experienced 
that joy can appreciate what it means. 

Why not have a Rainy-Day Fund in 
every home? 

HERBERT GEORGE MACAULEY 


Pro Bono Publico 


EACE and the business of Public 

, Utility Companies arestrongly as- 
sociated with public welfare. Even in 
the past year their earnings have 
shown a marked increase, due both 
to the increase in population and the 
upturn of business. 
The Premier Peace Investment—which 
has also stood War tests—is to be found 
in the bonds of companies supplying 


Light, Heat and Power 


Public Utility Companies are showing 
remarkable progress and their bonds 
form a safe investment for the future. 


We recommend the bonds of the Ohio 
Utilities Company and will be glad to 
send illustrated booklet‘ A" on request. 
EP W.Bnooks & C 
115 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


$100 BONDS 


of well known 


issues, and of a 


Stocks”:Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


monthly installments. 
securities at any time 
rise in market. 
Free Booklet, K-2, 
ment Plan." Gives 


to take 


“The Partial Pay- 


full information of 
this method, which appeals to thriftymen 
and women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON-MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New Y. 


Buy through your Stationer 
Write for 10-day trial offer, 
A. C. GANCHER, A. A. M. CO. Sf 
148 Duane Street, New York W 


Velie a 
Agents Wanted "tries -Satraca 7 


I Will Buy Your Spare Time 
Ha: time? Will sell it for $12.00 

i ui sur, oid turn kika paih Hus that pou ted y 
spend in fruitless pursuits. i 
| Do You Need $12.00? 

i You can get as much as that and even more. Hundreds 
of others themselves by this method. It means 
H money for you too. Write to 

i Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 35 

| THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City = 
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You must act quickly 
fo gef a set of the New 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Handy Volume Issue 


| | OW much do you know? How much do you 


earn? Are you above or below the line of 
* average-intelligence, average-income ” ? 

If you,are keeping step with Twentieth-century progress, you 
realize that you must know more and more every day. And what you 
know must be facts. Generalities don't help you out. 

It is obvious that you can’t accumulate all the knowledge you need 
by traveling and talking to others—nor can you carry in your head all 
you want to know outside your own personal experiences. Therefore, 
the new Britannica is indispensable to you— 

BECAUSE — it deals with life and civilization and progress 
in the broadest sense. Its scope is universal—comprising 


the sum and substance of human thought and activity. It 
covers everything under the sun—and the sun itself. 


This great library of knowledge—consisting of 30,000 pages teeming 
with facts and information—is the work of 1500 master minds, the 
world’s foremost experts in every line. 

The new Britannica is a book for men and women in all walks of life— 
for the millionaire as well as for the wego- carner, for the expert as well 
as the student, for the clerk as well as for the merchant, for the bank 
presidlent as well as for the bank clerk—for the home as well as the office. 

You probably have some idea of how useful the Britannica would be 
to you—just as its daily practical value is proved in the case of its 
150,000 present owners. 

Andrew Carnegie has said: ‘‘A half hour a day spent on a particular 
line of study is the best investment any man can make.” 


WARNING! 


Sets of the new Britannica printed on the last genuine India paper 
obtainable are selling fast. No promise can be given as to how long 
the remaining sets will last. 


Therefore we urge you to act immediately as the only way of getting 
the new Britannica in the popular ‘‘Handy Volume" form, printed on 
genuine India paper. You certainly want it in this, its most useful form. 

And remember—when the sets now on hand are sold, no more can be 
offered printed on this famous paper. Because—war has entirely cut 
off the supply of the special kind of flax necessary to manufacture this 
beautiful paper. This flax is grown only in Great Britain, Belgium and 
Germany and no more can be had. That's the whole story. 

Realize how easily you can buy this the world's greatest book of 
knowledge—the new Britannica, in the popular ‘‘Handy Volume'' form. 


You obtain the entire set (29 vol- $ 
umes) on a first payment of onlys3pe 
and you pay the balance in small 
monthly amounts averaging 10c 

a day (for the cheapest binding). 


Whatever your business or profession, the Britannica will increase 
your practical knowledge along any line—it will enable you to be a 
more profitable factor in your work—it will make you more efficient, 
more successful. 

Do you say that you ‘‘can’t afford it"? Considering the many ad- 
vantages it offers you ana Sete family), can you afford not to own it? 
Considering the low price asked for the remaining sets of the Britannica 


printed on the famous India paper, and the easy payment plan, can 
you afford not to own a set? 


A rare chance to own the 


Worlds Greatest Library 
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A 


Quick! 


Rush the coupon for 
full details how you 
can obtain one of the 
remaining sets of the 
Britannica printed on 
genuine India paper. 


Do it now— 
right off! . 


SONA TONO a ene Ee QNID 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, free, *The Book of 100 
Wonders," illustrated, giving interesting in- 
formation on a hundred subjects, and full 
information about The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Also, tell me what I haye to pay 
for one of the remaining sets of the “Handy 
Volume” Issue of the Britannica printed on 
genuine India paper. 


Name EAREN 


Address _ = - 
x-27 
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urpees 
Seeds 


Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 


For 25c we will mail one regular 
10c packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 
CHERUS, rich cream, edged bright rose; 
KiNG Wuire, the finest pure white; 
MARGARET ATLEE, best cream pink; 
ROSABELLE, a large deep rose; WEDGE- 
woop, a lovely light blue. Also one large 

acket (90 to 100 seeds) of the BuRPEE 
Bren OF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1917, 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
is better, bigger and brighter than ever before. 
204 pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in 
colors, Itis mailed free. Write for it today and 
please mention this publication, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


fe introduced by us three years 
ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
~ feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before , ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt, 10 ets., 
3 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful gol- 
» ors and vigor they are marvels. 

D Seed IOets. per pkt.,8 for 25ets, 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 eta. 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 


rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Park, N. Y. 


INGEE 


Sturdy as Oaks ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur ter. Send today for our 
"New ide to Rose Culture’ for 1917— 
it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's a 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed Est. 1850, 70 louses.. 


greenh 
THE DINGEE & CONARD C0., Box 325, West Grove, 


10,2578 ROSES 55:512 


for Only 
P 


Guaranteed to Grow 
and Bloom This Year 
na 
i supplied with their own roots, 


ready to grow and bloom pro- 

fusely till snow flies. Your money 
back if they fail. 

10 Strong Plants Sure to 

kh Please—Send for these: 

Killarney, sea-shell pink; Antoine Re- 

voire, rosy flesh; Bessie Brown, creamy 

white; F. R. Patzer, pink, light orange 

shading; Etoile de Lyon, sulphur yellow; 

Helen Good, delicate yellow; Dean Hole, 

* intense salmon; Clothilde Soupert, best of 

all bedders; Ecarlate, dark red; Champion of the World, pink. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFERS 


6 Carnations, all colors . 25c 6 Chrysanthemums. . 
6 Beautiful Coleus . . . 25c 3 Lovely Dahlias . . 
10 Lovely Gladioli . . . . 25e 10 Superb Pansy Plants 25c 
Any Five Collections Postpaid $1.00 
We pay all charges and guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion. A postal will bring you a beautiful illustrated BOOKLET 
FREE. Remember—we guarantee every Rose to bloom this 


< 


Thrifty, sturdy plants, well 


summer or your money back, 
THE GOOD & REESE CO., BOX 310 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Largest Rose Growers in the World 


Armour Men 
Who Got Ahead— 
and Why 


(Continued from page 10) 


with completeness and finality; he is the 


man who will be trusted with more and 
more responsibility, up to the limit of his 
capacity. The man who informs himself 
adequately about his firm, its methods, 
its policies and its products, who does his 
work so well that no one need follow him 
up to patch the ragged edges, is on the 
safest, surest and shortest road to achieve- 
ment. 

I remember my father called one of his 
men into his office one day and asked him 
what figure the receipt of hogs had reached 
the day before in Kansas City. 

“I don't know exactly,” replied the man; 


“but I can tell you about what the figures . 


were." 

“Well, what were the Omaha figures?” 
went on my father. 

“T know about what they were,” was the 


reply. 

My father wheeled around in his chair. 

“Young man, get me those figures ex- 
act," he ordered. ‘‘ Your guesses don’t in- 
terest me in the least. If there’s any guess- 
ing to be done around here, I’m a pretty 
good guesser myself.” : 

In our business—and I take it that this 
is true of most business organizations— 
the man who succeeds is the man who 
“brings back the answer,” not the ap- 
proximate, but the right answer. 


ENTIMENT in business was never 

more alive than it is to-day. Any able 
employer of labor knows that kindness 
aud. fairness build the cornerstone to a 
man's best effort. From a purely com- 
mercial standpoint, discarding all other 
reasons, they are the soundest investments 
in the world. You can buy a man's work, 
but you cannot buy his loyalty. That can 
be gained only by treating him fairly. I 
have declared repeatedly that any success 
which has come to me has been due almost 
entirely to the loyalty of my men and their 
eagerness to please me. consider this 
sentiment of more value in dollars and 
cents than the entire financial investment 
in our business. 

I do not want my men to work because 
they fear me, or because they are afraid of 
losing their jobs. I want them to work be- 
cause they want to work, and because they 
would rather work here than any other 
place in the world. A man is no good to 
me unless he is necessary to Armour & 
Company, and we are necessary to him. 

As a matter of practical business com- 
mon sense, I make it a rule that my door 
shall always be open to my men, and any 
employee, down to the humblest day la- 
borer, may feel free at any time to brin 
his troubles to me directly. My job woul 
not be worth while under any other con- 
ditions. 

In the last analysis, a business and an 
individual have much the same character- 
istics; they make friends and enemies in 
exactly the same ways, and nothing pays 
either quite so well as to be fair. 


American Asters 


A superb mixture of the late- 
branching type. Perfect extra-large 
double flowers with stems 15 to 18 
inches long and ideal for cutting. 
Mixture containing eight distinct m 
ors, 10c per packet, postpaid. 

Dreer's Garden Book 
for 1917 


lists all of the old-time favorites, as well as 
the latest novelties worth growing, and 
tells plainly what to plant, and how to 
grow everything in Flowers and Vegetables. 


A copy sent free if you mention this publication, 


HENRY A.DREER 
114-16 Chestnut St., Phila. B 


DUM) 


JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 


5 . 

RAP Five for 10 cts. 

r The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
3 planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
: each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee by imail only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Box , South Norwalk, Conn. 


V2: BANKING 


[ DII 


Tolle of the great op; in thi 
erful fession, and how can LY, 
mail. months" term. loma award: 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American of pking 
888 East State Street COLI IUS. OHIO 


GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


years in business. This book only 10 cts. Send today. 
E B. H. GREIDER, Box 21, Rheems, Pa. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


We buy all youraise. Splendid money making op) unity. 
Big demand — thousands needed weekly. Hisy to rane 
inexpensive to house, feed, keep, Pay t 


book let how to raise free 
W. 74th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Beautiful book—foll of wonderful bar- 
gains. FREE plans—FREE estimates. 


Ft. Worth 
WRITE HOUSE NEAREST YOU. 


4t White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet — free to all prospective 
home-builders, 

“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture"— 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 
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House on Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


LL woods have certain uses for which 


they are especially adapted by reason of 
the peculiar qualities and characteristics which 
nature has given them; and on their proper 
selection for these uses, hinges the whole 
problem of economy in wood construction. 
Three centuries of experience in this country have 


demonstrated that no other wood lasts as long or gives 
such satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


for outside finish lumber — siding and corner boards; window 
sash, frames and casings; outside doors, door frames and cas- 
ings; outside blinds; all exposed porch and balcony lumber; 
cornice boards, brackets, ornaments and mouldings; and other 
outside requirements, mof including shingles. 

If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we should 
appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 


Address WHurrg Pine BUREAU, 
1313 Mercuants Bank BuirpiNG, Sr. PauL, Minn. 


e Michlonn int The! Aa eed 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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AIRY SOAP affords real refreshment in 

toilet and bath use. Its rich, creamy 
lather—its whiteness and lasting purity— 
are due to the skillful blending of choice 
materials. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand, and 
holds its refreshing, cleansing qualities 
to the last. 


THE NK. FAIRBANK Company 


* Have you a little Fairy in your home?" 


The April 


merica 


Magazine 


CQ lo 


DRAWN BY J. KNOWLFS HARE 


“Edna Ferber Begins 


1! 


Bon 


For mirrors— 


powder dnd the loose dirt together, : 
ee ee Bae OU 


not have similar perfection 3 
a cleanliness on your nickel and 
aluminum and brass and white 
woodwork ? 


**Hasn't 
— scratched —.— 
yet] ane 


x “i Made in $ 
-both Cake 
and Powder form : 
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The Victor Company 


by Oscar Saenger 


on ten Victor Records 


Oscar: 
Saenger 


Every student of vocal 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal training 


in twenty lessons 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


music, every aspiring young singer, every one--who has a 


voice, even though it be untrained, can now develop his or her talents under the 


direction of Oscar Saenger — America's greatest and most successful 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle 
of all teaching which, for the first time, is now applied 
to singing in a new and original way. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish 
to sing may now learn to do so under the direction of 
a master who is credited with having entered more 
pupils upon successful operatic, oratorio or concert 
careers than has any other teacher in the United States. 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

There is a separate set of records for each of the fol- 
lowing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, 
Baritone, and Bass. > 

With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instruc- 
tions will be found for the training of children’s voices. 

With each set of records, there is also provided a text 
book of supplementary information for the student, 
which information is set forth so definitely and clearly 
that the art of singing may be fully understood by those 
who have had no other vocal training. 

All the necessary technique and all the necessary 
exercises for the development of perfect vocalization 
are provided, explained, and worked out, in the same 
definitely constructive way as they are in Oscar Saenger’s 
own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that 
the student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the 
proper way,—this, the Oscar Saenger Course accom- 
plishes in the simplest and most direct way. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented and 
are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. All 
Victor Records are tented and are only licensed, and with right of use 
on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes 
of manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only un- 
authorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


vocal teacher. 


For each set of lessons, pues examples of tone production 
have been secured through Saenger's personal choice of the 
artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. 

These tones, phrases or scales are “sung” by the records to a 
piano accompaniment ''played" by the records. The accom- 
paniment then continues, but instead of the exemplar (the record) 
the student then sings to that accompaniment the same tones in 
the same way that he or she has just heard them produced by the 
record. The result is that through conscientious practice with the 
Oscar Saenger records, correct tone emission is brought about 
almost automatically. ., 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of the 
voices mentioned above, may be procured from any Victor dealer 
at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the Saenger Studio in 
New York. 

The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training avill be the means of developing thousands of voices and 
new musical talent all over the world. Such development will 
not in future be a question of large financial risk and long periods 
of study away from home, because this training is as effective on 
the farm as it is in the studios of any big city. 

To schools and colleges, to such organizations as the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., this course will be a welcome adjunct to other 
educational features. 

It wil! be of great value to music teachers in the smaller towns 
and cities far removed from the great musical centers, by enabling 
them to measure their own work and illustrate their own ideas. 

In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and 
singing, this new course will bring about a wider understanding 
and appreciation of music on the part of the public. Musical 
clubs will have endless opportunities for the most exhaustive study 
and detailed exposition of the art of en d 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is within the 
reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay and demands 
nothing more than conscientious study along prescribed lines. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records 
of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will 
gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. 


Victrola 


** Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 


motion or sale of 


any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Vol. LXXXIII CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE M. LEONE BRACKER 
Illustrating “Fanny Herself” 

FANNY HERSELF. Part I EDNA FERBER 
A new serial by the famous author of the Emma McChesney stories 
Illustrations by M. Leone Bracker 

ROSEMARY'S GREAT WISH. A love story DANA GATLIN 
Illustration by Herman Pfeifer 

EDNA FERBER 
A portrait in Alco Gravure 

A GREAT SALESMAN OF SERVICE MERLE CROWELL 
Illustrated with a portrait in Alco Gravure and a photograph 

HELPING OUT OLAF ELMER E. FERRIS 


A story of selling de luxe 
Illustration by Paul Stahr 


TRAIN AN UNDERSTUDY-—IF YOU WANT TO BE PROMOTED B. C. FORRES 
With photographs of Stone and Webster 
SID SAYS: I will hang this on Balboa—because he has had his fun and is dead 
MY SILENT PARTNER 
A business man’s story of something he has recently discovered in the Bible 
THE LEGEND OF 'FRISCO BAR. A story JULIAN ROTHERY 
Illustrations by E. L. Blumenschein 
“PUTTING OVER" POPULAR SONGS E. M. WICKES 
Illustrated with portraits in Alco Gravure 
JOHN H. FINLEY AND THE LATE GROVER CLEVELAND 
A photograph taken by Albert Bigelow Paine 
NEW YORK: “A Tale of Two Cities" JÓHN H. FINLEY 
The Glory of the States series 
GREAT. POSSESSIONS DAVID GRAYSON 
I Go to the City 
Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 
TAKING A REEF IN TADPOLE. A funny story HUGH S. FULLERTON 
Illustrations by A. B. Frost i 
CINDERELLA JANE. A serial MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
Which shall it be— Jerry or Martin? 
Illustration by Clhrence F. Underwood 
ARE YOU A SQUARE PEG IN A ROUND HOLE? HERMAN SCHNEIDER 
: Stories of men who have been helped out of that predicament and into fine jobs where 
they are making good 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 
Mrs. Mary Davis Article by Edith D. Robinson 
Edgar Chambless / Article by Grace Humphrey 
C. "Sharp" Stevens Article by Albert Sidney Gregg 
F. B. Silverwood Article by Clara Wells 
HOW MARRIAGE HELPED ME WIN. Prize contest 
1st Prize—‘‘Began to Live"—After Marriage M. U. LABAREE 
2d Prize—My Wife Responsible for My Paying My Debts T. L. 
3d Prize—Working Up to Wife's Standard W. W. DENNIS 
FROM ABE MARTIN'S ALMANACK KIN HUBBARD 
WHY I LIKE MY PART OF THE COUNTRY ALFRED HOLLINGSWORTH 
TOUGHER TROUSERS NEEDED 
HUMAN BEINGS—AS A REAL ESTATE MAN KNOWS THEM FRED C. KELLY 
Stories of adventures in land buying and selling 
WHEN FATHER STARTS TO SNORE. A poem HAROLD W. NICHOLS 
ARE YOU WORKING FOR YOURSELF OR YOUR COMPANY? 
A story that makes a good business point 
THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
GETTING AHEAD . HENRY C. WALKER 
A department of questions and answers 
HOW I THINK MIDDLE AGE SHOULD BE MET 
Prize contest announcement 
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e New Hupmobile 


The Gage of Beauty 
for a Year to Come 


OR years people have 
| Eee the Hupmo- 
bile for quality, for 
performance. 
Now they are buying it for 
beauty as well. The world’s 


finest Four has become the 
year-ahead beauty-car. 


We have always built for 
goodness and performance. 
We always will. 


A Leader in Beauty 
as in Performance 


Those properties distin- 
guish: the Hupmobile. 
They stamp it a car of 
special values. They give 
it a special reputation. 


To them is now joined the 
new distinction of style 
and extraordinary beauty. 


In designing for greater 
beauty, we have looked a 
year ahead. In this field 
the Hupmobile is to stand 
as high as it does in per- 
formance. 


cy Won 
in Every Field 


Here its supremacy is es- 
tablished. It has won not 
only over other fours, but 
over sixes, eights and 
twelves. 


Owners glory in the way 
this Perfected Four out- 
does cars with more cylin- 
ders, on the hills, in sand 
and mud. 


Dealerswelcomethechance 
to demonstrate its supe- 
rior pulling power in any 
test that brings out the 
best a car has. 


Such a car was deserving 
of all the beauty we could 
give it. 
te Good Looks 

We began to prepare a 
year ago. New factories 
were built. New equip- 
ment was installed. Our 
plant investment was in- 


creased by nearly a million 
dollars. 


This was to provide for a 


larger production. To ef- 
fect greater factory effi- 


ciency. Tocut factory costs. 
To enable us to add more 
beauty without encroach- 
ing on quality. 


For that is the last step 
we could consider. We 
value Hupmobile reputa- 
tion too highly. Satis- 
faction of owners is worth 
far more to us than any 
profit we might make by 
building toalowerstandard. 


We could build our motor 
for less. Another car maker 
has called jit “fit for a 
$3,000 car." 


Some of the 25 New Style Features 


Bright finish, 


nme seam m úpho 

typa Pack spring moldin 

finish along edge of uphole 

Neverloak top, black outside, 

tan inado Rio aterproof 
onneau cur- 

tains, integr PISO tos top 

Front and fd rear 

finished wi 

ered molding with alumi- 

num {errule dors 


Bri; a. ther hand 
Mi doors re 


door pockets with spe- 
cial weighted flaps 
Bodies a new cator -Hüpenés 


New variable di de- 
vice graduates dimming of 


ts 
Tail lam i 
ede. Mn depen 


lam, 
New soft operating clutch 


We could save on our 
clutch; on our transmis- 
sion; our rear axle. But 
we have not: permitted 
ourselves to be tempted. 


Keeps Faith With 
Hupmobile Ideals 


Hupmobile policy says, in 
so many words: “To pro- 
tect ourselves in our con- 
stant endeavor to make 
the Hupmobile even bet- 
ter than it is, we reserve 
the right to change spec- 
ifications and prices with- 
out notice, or to use equip- 
ment other than that 
specified." 

So the new Hupmobile 
keeps faith with Hupmo- 
bile ideals. It remains the 
same wondrous performer. 
It will continue to out- 
perform the multi-cylin- 
ders. 


See The New Car; 
See What It Does 


It wears a new dress. It 
comes to you with new 
beauty, new style, new 
luxury—which no other 
car will attain for a year 
to come. 


See the new Hupmobile. 
Note its betterments. 
Check its performance 
against other cars—cars 
that have more cylinders 
or cost more money. 


That is your one sure way 
of proving Hupmobile 
value. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Beginning with this issue, private school announcements will appear regularly in The American Magazine. 


For full details, write to the schools. 


They will gladly send catalogues to readers of this magazine. 


School for Girls and Women 


National Park 


min y-fc rG 
Se: inary-for 


The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, D. C. Ideal climate, 
65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 
of girls into small home and social groups, limited 
classes and specialized instruction. Home economics, 
diploma course. Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 
For catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, BOX 184, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economies and Industrial Arts. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


AXILCCADCONCOCOERCT——BRrburban School for 
Miss C. E. Mason’s Cine "Tue Gasten 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUD- 
SON, N. Y. 


Only 40 minutes from N. Y 
City. 


rtificat t adrnita to 
fioe olere. ioris 


ted 
log. Miss C. E. impo, 
; Lock Box 954. 


The eem US School 


FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. An excellent school offering either 
Academic orCollege Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the mountains. Main Line P. R.R. New gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 
A. R. GRIER, President, Box 151, Birmingham, Pa. 


New Jersey, Orange 


, , 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 
special courses, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address Miss Lucie C. Braap. 


Miss Cowles’ Scheel (Highland Hall) 95 s 


ming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For 
catalogue address Tux Srcnxranv, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 
—————M À— 


Professional School 


-LIGHTS THE WAY TO SUCCESS- 


t tas jho inet 
o Men qf sti spes exe peodairiah now gn eqconnt of the potent 


omen ci hove au EO taught 
MECHANICAL DE 


NTISTRY 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 and up weekly. 
THEY ARE IN BIG DEMAND 


Individ- 
because ao fons We Books teaching ability. Practical 


ART ANY TIME—DAY OR NI 
Me cce Ky gd u ths, easy paymeni Ee. Materials 
nt free with course. 

e wer ie rabo your galery be to skill 
gate Visit or write š 


or write for 
BODEE DENTAL TRADE SCHOOL, 15 W. 44th St. 
Under supervision of the University of the State of New York’ 


Co-educational School 


— M ES 
DEAN ACADEMY, 51st Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment.per- 
mits liberal terms, rep bres pe year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catal and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


School for Boys 


PEDDIE nimtitown.n. s. 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in 
scholarship and athletics at college are signif- 
icant of the value of its training. Thorough 
paperein for leadership in college and 

usiness life, 

Physical culture, athletic training, public speaking 
and music. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, 


diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower School 
for boys from 11 to 14 years. 


ROGER S. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL ‘SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 

Standards in scholarship high. 
in colleges and universities. In June, 1916, 18 degrees 
were conferred en men prepared at Woodberry 
Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Columbia (2), Harvard (1), 
Yale (1), Princeton (1), West Point (1), Univ. of N. C. 
(1), Auburn (1), Univ. of Texas (1). Equipment com- 

lete. Athletic sports emphasized. Football and base- 

all fields, tennis oc courts, golf course, large gymnasium, 
swimming pool. For catalogue address 
Headmaster, Box 200, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


Blair Academy Boys’ school, in high- 


lands of New Jersey. General education and 
preparation. for colle ege or technical school. 

ew gymnasium with ideal equipment. Campus, 
100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. 
Separate Junior School. We invite you to visit 
the school. 

Jonn C. Snanrz, LL. D., Headmaster. 
New Jersey, Blairstown, Box F. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


Beautiful country location. ST. JOHN’S 


Poca successful 


Liberally endowed 


—Separate school for boys from 8 to 14. 
Catalogues. Address WM. VERBECE, President, 
Box M, Manlius, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. res on exclusive} Ay. 
MABSAOHUSETTS NSATO E OF T 
and other scientific schools. der teacher a 6) ose 
KLIN T. KURT, ncipal. 


pment’ Athlet field. Recreati null tht And E 
c x p^ 
foule, G lum; ro shells. TTerms $675 to $775. 


W. D, Fuxxnovsza, Ph. D., Principal, Box 122, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


a view of the les from New 

HD. equipment, All om Fe: 
. lerences req Ca! 

request, Address: OSSINING - ON - HUDSON, Y. 


Mercersburg Academy eme 


or colsqe or business. Under Christian masters from the 
e versities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesqi Ue Tor catalog America. New gymnasium. 

Equipment modern. W for catalog. Address Box 159. 


Headmaster, grok Pa. 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


(Techno—V ocational) 


This School teaches the paramount profession of 
Applied Electricity by Actual Practice. The 
N S. student acquires maximum knowledge 
S E men 
y. pen all year. 
ith st., N. Y. Oity 


and skill in minimam time at low cost. 


of all ages. Start course an; 
Free prospectus. 35 West 


Summer Camp for Boys 


Summer Schools 


Naval, Cavalry, Woodcraft 


Culver Naval School is the most 
successful boys’ school in America. 
Culver Cavalry School gives each bo 
his own horse. Culver Woodcraft 
School is open to boys as young as 
twelve years. For health, stamina, 


mental alertness and a 'splendid 
time—write for catalog of whichever 
School interests you most. 


EW YORK, WOODLAND 

Younger boys exclusively. Thir- 
Camp Wake Robin teenth scason. Make your boy 
happy, strong, self-reliant through an out-of-door life, including 
woodcraft, nature study, manual training, swimming and all other 
sports. Safety secured by matured supervision and modern sani- 

tation. Write for booklet and full information. 
Mr. H. R. Little, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
paid Merian o ae f et Lhe dulce be 


Traffic Preparatory School 


A CLEAR 
TRACK TO 


ae TRAFFIC 
"e LD INSPECTOR 


Learn this new profession in 3 to 4 months with our com- 
paa course. Prepare for big pay gre tate I 
ilroads everywhere are watching for trafe in- 
spectors. The training obtained in t this work leads to sure 
portunities for advancement. 
de ready for the success that awaits you. Earn big 
pay with short hours. vel at no expense. Our Em- 
ployment Bureau h el a successful gradua btain posi- 
tions. Write now for klet G 21 giving full information. 
FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL Buffalo, N. Y. 


Elocution and Dramatic Art School 


MM M— MÀ M MÀ À 
Bir mmnmn OONAN ULL LI IEIUNII 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 


Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


For catalogue address the Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ALVIEN SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 
h department a lai school in DRAMATIC 
Academic, Technical and STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study di ji 


S. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 
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4 Gymnastic Finger Training ^Y 
Í For Stenographers } 
N The Secret of Amazing Speed and Accuracy. in Typewriting A 4. 
EE How it has Doubled and Trebled Stenographers’ Salaries EE = 


many years it has been a regular 
partof every musician’s training 
to take special gymnastic finger ex- 
ercises. Teachers would no more ex- 
pect their pupils to become good pi- 
anists without special finger training 


IE Europe, and in America, for 


A wonderful new method of acquir- 
ing speed and accuracy in typewriting; 
80 to 100 words a minute now easy 


for anyone; how it has doubled and 
trebled stenographers’ salaries. 


By FRANK J. SIMMONS 


That this New Way in Typewriting 
raises salaries of stenographers is 
shown by actual figures given in the 
letters written to Mr. Tulloss by 
hundreds of stenographers. For ex- 
ample, Mr. John H. Marquette of 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., never averaged 


than they would expect them to play 
without first learning to read notes. 
: Now for the first time has 
this principle of gymnastic fin- 
ger training been applied to 
typewriting. Its necessity is 
proved by the fact that the one 
great difficulty which handi- 
caps ninety-nine out of every 
- hundred stenographers is their 
inability to gain full control of 
their finger movements. 
The average stenographer 
typewritesthirty toforty wordsa 
minute. A “trained finger" operator can typewrite eighty 
toone hundred words a minute, without errors and with 
amazing ease. There you have the reason for the differ- 
ence in salaries paid to stenographers. A fifty-word-a- 
minutegain in ty pewriting speed must meana vast increase 
in the amount of finished work turned out ina given time. 


And since employers pay for nothing in the world 
except quantity and quality of work produced, it is ob- 
vious that no matter how good a stenographer may be 
at shorthand, he or she can never expect much increase 
in pay until speed, real speed and accuracy on the type- 
writer are acquired. 


Strengthening the 
Singer muscles 


The New Way in Typewriting 
The trouble in the past, from the stenographer’s standpoint, has 
been that there was no successful method of training the fingers to 
secure high speed and accuracy in typewriting. Piano exercises were 
useless for typewriting needs—they were designed to secure a differ- 
ent kind of result—and they were too hard—took too much time 
and required too much effort. 


It remained for R. E. Tulloss, who is known the country over 
as among the greatest typewriting authorities of the present day, to 
invent a marvelous system of finger exercises which can be learned 
in only ten remarkably easy lessons, and which with amazing quick- 
ness brings this wonderful flexibility, 
speed and control of the fingers. 


Already thousands have adopted the new 
* method with results bordering almost on 
the miraculous. Many of them were so- 
called “touch writers," others, after years 
of fruitless effort, had practically given up 
hope of ever attaining more than merely 
average typewriting ability, many had 
taken other courses, with no marked in- 
crease in speed—yet, by the New Way, 
practically without exception, they all 
have developed the remarkable speed of 


For speed in striking r j 
Y^ keys eighty to one hundred words a minute. 


more than forty to forty-five words 


er minute until he began to type- 
write the New Way. His speed quickly 
increased and soon he was typewriting at 
the phenomenal speed of 85 to 90 words a 
minute from shorthand notes, and as a re- 
sult of this increased speed in typewriting, 
his salary was raised 20 per cent and with- 
in a few months 20 per cent more. As Mr. 
Marquette says, he is now earning about 
twice as much as any of the other 14 
stenographers in his office. 


Then there is the story of Miss Anna 
S. Cubbison of Harrisburg, Pa. who 
writes — ^I am today filling the posi- 
tion of Chief Clerk to the Department 
of Parks in this city, my salary being 
exactly double what it was when I took up the study of the New 
Way in Typewriting." ! 

A. H. Gardiner of Madison, Wis., was getting $70 per month 
when he began the study of the New Way in Typewriting. In a 
remarkably short space of time he increased his speed [a m 50 
words a minute to 80 words and his salary jumped to $150 a month 
—wmore than double what it was. 


I could go on and give hundreds of other instances of the re- 
markable results achieved through the speed and accuracy acquired 
by typewriting the New Way. But the school has prepared a 
remarkable book, for free distribution, which goes into detail and 
reproduces many other letters which bear out the claims made 
for Mr. Tulloss’ system. 


Simple exercises practiced 
away from the machine 


Amazing Book Free 


This interesting book is brimful of eye-opening ideas and valu- 
able information. It explains how this unique new method will 
quickly make your fingers strong and dexterous, bring them under 
pears control, make them extremely rapid in their movements— 

ow in a few short weeks you can transform your typewriting and 
make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you want to 
get more money in your pay en- 
velope—don't wait a single moment 
before sending for this book of in- 
formation and proof. 


This new method is bringing such 
marvelous results to others—is prov- 
ing itself to be so sure a means of 
quickly increasing salaries—that you 
will be doing yourself a big injustice 
if you fail to write for it at once. Just 
send a letter or postal card request 
now to The Tulloss School, 2424 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio, and 
your copy will be sent by return 
mail without cost or obligation. Do 
this now, before you turn this 
page. 


In a few days you 
notice the difference 
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Gime is the Gest 


Ben Jonson was esteemed greater than 
Shake , but nobody hears much 
about . him now. 


Time is the test of merit, whether it be 
in the making of plays or of table silver 
and the mistaken judgments of one gen 
eration are rectified by the next. 


orham Gabe Sher 


has been famous for nearly a century; 
and more famous with each succeed 
ing ion, because it has stood the 
test of time as the finest table silver- 
ware that American skill can produce 
or that American money can buy. 


Sorta Sering Sterware 


is sold by leading jewelers every 
where, and bears this trade-mark 


RABAERBERBBEEREERRARALAS 
Li 


J tg} THE GORHAM COMPANY &j s: 
SA n- Silversmiths and Goldsmiths Y [ASS 


. NEW YORK ^ 
a —Worhs-Providence and NewYork E 


Suddenly Fanny would stop quite still 
in the midst of her tag game, struck 
with the beauty of the picture it called 
from the past. ... She was a strange 
mixture of tomboy and bookworm 


Turn the page and begin— 


"FANNY HERSELF--By EDNA FERBER 
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Take mirrors 
_for instance 


ecd 


T is very difficult to polish 
mirrors, glazed ware, silver or 
similar articles if an oily film of 


soap remains after the washing. 


Ivory Soap is especialy suited 
for cleaning pieces of this kind 
because it is neutral and entirely 
free from unsaponified oil. Com- 
paratively little rinsing removes 
every particle. of soap, leaving 
not a sign of greasy gloss. 


After Ivory’s use, any article is 
not only clean in the sense that 
it is free from dirt, but it is clean 


in the stricter sense that it is free 
B EFORE you house- 


clean, send for this from everything which might 
free book. It tells you : 

how to clean many Spoil the effect of the final dry- 
of the things that or- 
dinarily cause the 
most trouble at 
house-cleaning time. 


wi Ue Be IVORY SOAP 


ing and rubbing. 


and address The 
Procter & Gamble [5 
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We now present the first serial novel 
from the pen of the famous author 
of the Emma McChesney stories— 


Fanny Herself 
By Edna Ferber 


OU could not have lived a week 

in Winnebago without being 

aware of Mrs. Brandeis. In a 

town of ten thousand, where ev- 

eryone was a personality, from 
Hen Cody, the drayman, in blue overalls 
(magically transformed on Sunday morn- 
ings into a suave black-broadcloth usher 
at the Congregational church), to A. J. 
Dawes, who owned the waterworks before 
the city bought it, Mrs. Brandeis was a 
super personality: Winnebago did not 
know it. Winnebago, buying its dolls and 
china, and Battenberg braid, and tinware 
and toys of Mrs. Brandeis, of Brandeis’ 
Bazaar, realized vaguely that here was 
someone different. 

When you entered the long, cool, nar- 
row store on Elm Street, Mrs. Brandeis 
herself came forward to serve you, un- 
less she already was busy with two cus- 
tomers. There were two clerks—three, if 
m count Aloysius, the boy—but to Mrs. 

randeis belonged the privilege of docket- 
ing you first. If you happened in during a 
moment of business lull, you were likely to 
find her reading in the left-hand corner at 
the front of the store, near the shelf where 
were ranged the dolls’ heads, the pens, the 
pencils, and school supplies. 

You saw a sturdy, well-set-up, alert 
woman, of the kind that looks taller than 
she really is; a woman with a long, 
straight, clever nose that indexed her 
character, as did everything about her, 
from her crisp, vigorous, abundant hair to 
the way she came down hard on her heels 
in walking. She was what might be called 
a very definite person. But first you re- 
marked her eyes. Will you concede that 
eyes can be piercing, yet velvety? Their 
Plercingness was a mental quality, I sup- 
pose, and the velvety softness a physical 
one. One could only think, somehow, of 
wild pansies—the brown kind. 

“How do you do!” she would say as 
she came forward to you from the rear of 
the store, with bits ecelar clinging to 
her black sateen apron. “What can I do 
for you?” And in that moment she had 
you listed, indexed, and filed, were you a 

armer woman in a black shawl and rusty 
bonnet with a faded rose bobbing gro- 
tesquely atop it, or one of the patronizing 

ast End set who came to Brandeis’ Ba- 
zaar because Mrs. Brandeis’ party favors, 
for one thing, were of a variety that could 


be got nowhere else this side of Chicago. 
If, after greeting you, Mrs. Brandeis called, 
“Sadie! Stockings!” (supposing stockings 
were your quest), you might know that 
Mrs. Brandeis had weighed you'and found 
you wanting. 

There had always been a store—at least, 
ever since Fanny could remember. She 
often thought how queer it would seem 
to have to buy pins, or needles, or dishes, 
or soap, or thread. The store held all 
these things, and many more. Just to 
glance at the bewildering display out- 
side gave you promise of the variety with- 
in. 
decoration, and the two benches in front 
of the windows overflowed with lamps, 
and water sets, and brooms, and boilers 
and tinware and hampers. Mrs. Brandeis 
knew that the farmer women who stood 
outside with their husbands on busy Sat- 
urdays would not have understood repres- 
sion in display, but they did understand 
the tickets that marked the wares in plain 
figures—this berry set, $1.59; that lamp, 
$1.23. They talked it over, outside, and 
drifted away, and came back, and entered, 
and bought. 


HE knew when to be old-fashioned, did 
Mrs. Brandeis, and when to be modern. 
She had worn the first short walking skirt 
in Winnebago. It cleared the ground in a 
day before germs were discovered, when 
women's skirts trailed and flounced behind 
them in a cloud of dust. One of her scan- 
dalized neighbors (Mrs. Nathan Pereles, 
it was) had taken her aside to tell her that 
no decent woman would dress that way. 
“ Next year," said Mrs. Brandeis, “when 
you are wearing one, I'll remind you of 
that." And she did, too. She had worn 
shirtwaists with a broad “Gibson” shoul- 
der tuck, when other Winnebago women 
were still encased in linings and bodices. 
She was an extraordinarily alert woman, 
mentally and physically, with a shrewd 
sense of values. Molly Brandeis never 
could set a table without forgetting the 
spoons, or the salt, or something, but she 
could add a double column of figures in her 
head as fast as her eye could travel. 
Ferdinand Brandeis had been a dream- 
er, and a potential poet, which is bad 
equipment for success in the business of 
general merchandise. Four times, since 
her marriage, Molly Brandeis had packed 


t was before the day of repression in. 


her household goods, bade her friends 
good-by, and with her two children, Fanny 
and Theodore, had followed her husband 
to pastures new. A heart-breaking busi- | 
ness, that, but broadening. She knew 
nothing of the art of buying and selling at 
the time of her marriage, but as the years 
went by she learned unconsciously the 
things one should not do in business, from 
watching Ferdinand Brandeis do them all. 
So it was that, in the year preceding 
Ferdinand Brandeis’ death, there came 
often to the store a certain grim visitor. 
Herman Walthers, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Winnebago, was a 
kindly-enough, shrewd, small-town bank- 
er, but to Ferdinand Brandeis and his wife 
his visits, growing more and more fre- 
quent, typilied all that was frightful, pres- 
aged misery and despair. He would drop 
in on a bright summer morning, perhaps, 
with a cheerful greeting. He would stand 
for a moment at the front of the store, 
balancing airily from toe to heel, and 
glancing about from shelf to bin and back 
again in a large, speculative way. Then 
he would begin to walk slowly and rumi- 
natively about, his shrewd little German 
eyes appraising the stock. And so, his 
hands behind his back, out the swinging 
screen door and into the sunshine of Elm 
Street, leaving gloom and fear behind him. 
One year after Molly Brandeis took 
hold, Herman Walther's visits ceased, and 
in two years he used to rise to greet her 
from his little cubbyhole when she came 
into the bank. 
Which brings us to the plush photo- 
gah album. The plush photograph al- 
um is a concrete example of what makes 
business failure and success. More than 
that, its brief history presents a complete 
characterization of Ferdinand and Molly 
Brandeis. 


EN years before, Ferdinand Brandeis 

had bought a large bill of Christmas 
fancy goods—celluloid toilet sets, leather 
collar boxes, velvet glove cases. Among 
the lot was a photograph album in the 
shape of a huge acorn done in lightning- 
struck plush. Ferdinand Brandeis marked 
it at six dollars and stood it up for the 
Christmas trade. That had been ten vears 
before. It was too expensive, or too pre- 
tentious, or perhaps even too horrible for 
the bucolic purse. At any rate, it had 
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been taken out, brushed, dusted, and 
placed on its stand every holiday season 
for ten years. On the day after Christmas 
it was always there, its lightning-struck 
plush face staring wildly out upon the 
ravaged fancy-goods counter. It had seen 
three towns and many changes. The four 
dollars that Ferdinand Brandeis had in- 
vested in it still remained unturned. 

One snowy day in November Mrs. 
Brandeis, entering the store, saw two 
women standing at the fancy-goods count- 
er, laughing in a stifled sort of way. One 
of them was bowing elabo- 
rately to a person unseen. 
Mrs. Brandeis was puzzled. 
She watched them for a mo- 
ment, interested. One of 
the women was known to 
her. She came up to them 
and put her question, 
bluntly, though her quick 
wits had already given her 
a mcn of the truth. 

"What are you bowing 
to?" 

The one who had done the 
bowing blushed a little, but 
gi led too, as she said, 
“Tm greeting my old friend, 
the plush album. I’ve seen 
it here every Christmas for 
five years." 


ERDINAND BRAN- 
DEIS died suddenly a 
little over a week later. It 
was a terrible period, and 
one that might have pros- 
trated a less resolute and 
balanced woman. There 
were long-standing debts, 
not to speak of the entire 
stock of holiday goods to 
be paid for. The day after 
the funeral Winnebago got 
a shock. The Brandeis house 
was besieged by condoling 
callers. Every member of 
the little Jewish congrega- 
tion of Winnebago came, of 
course, as they had come 
before the funeral. Those 
who had not brought cakes, 
and salads, and meats, and 
pies, brought them now, as 
was the invariable custom 

in time of mourning. 
Others of the townspeople 
called, too, men and women 
who had known and re- 
VRAT Ferdinand Bran- 
eis. And the shock they 
got was this: Mrs. Brandeis 
was out. Anyone could have 
told you that she should 
have been sitting at home in 
a darkened room, wearing a 
black gown, clasping Fanny 
and Theodore to her, and 
holding a black-bordered 
handkerchief at intervals to 
her reddened eyes. And that 
is what she really wanted to 
do, for she had loved her 
husband, and she respected 
the conventions. What she 
did was to put on a white 
shirtwaist and a black skirt 
at seven o'clock the morn- 

ing after the funeral. 
he store had been closed 
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the day before. She entered it at seven 
forty-five, as Aloysius was sweeping out 
with wet sawdust and a languid broom. 
The extra force of holiday clerks straggled 
in, uncertainly, at eight or after, expecting 
an hour or two of undisciplined gossip. 
At eight-ten Molly Brandeis walked 
briskly up to the plush photograph album, 
whisked off its six-dollar price mark, and 
stuck in its place a neatly printed card 
bearing these figures: ‘‘ To-day—7gc!” 
The plush album went home in a farmer’s 
wagon that afternoon. 


CHAPTER II 


RICHT here there should be something 
said about Fanny Brandeis. And yet, 
each time I turn to her I find her mother 
plucking at my sleeve. There comes to 
my mind the picture of Mrs. Brandeis 
turning down Norris Street at quarter to 
eight every morning, her walk almost a 
march, so firm and measured it was, her 
head high, her chin thrust forward a little, 
as a fi Tor walks, but not pugnaciously. 
Other Winnebago women were just tying 


By noon it seemed that the entire population of Winnebago had turned 
bargain, though sold at a high profit, seemed to melt away from the 
of the week there remained only a handful of the duller and less desirable 
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up their daughters’ pigtails for school, or 
sweeping the front porch, or watering the 
hanging baskets. Norris Street residents 

t into the habit of timing themselves by 
Mrs. Brandeis. When she marched by at 
seven forty-five they hurried a little with 
the tying of the hair bow, as they glanced 
out of the window. When she came by 
again, a little before twelve, for her hasty 
dinner, they turned up the fire under the 
potatoes and stirred the flour thickening 


or the gravy. 


RS. BRANDEIS had soon learned 

that Fanny and Theodore could man- 
age their own school toilets, with, per- 
haps, some speeding up on the part of Mat- 
tie, the servant girl. But it needed her keen 
brown eye to detect corners that Aloysius 
had nee leciad to sweep out with wet saw- 
dust, and her presence to make sure that 
the counter covers were taken of and 
folded, the outside show dusted and ar- 
ranged, the windows washed, the whole 
store shining and ready for business by 
eight o'clock. So Fanny had even learned 
to do her own tight, shiny, black, shoulder- 
length curls, which she tied back with a 
black bow. They were wet, meek, and 
tractable curls at eight in the morning. By 
the time school was out at four they were 
as wildly unruly as if charged with electric 
currents—which they really were, when 
you consider the little dynamo that wore 
them. 


devout. 


The figures, a tremendous 
Counter that held them. By the end 
Dlecee—the minor saints, so to speak 


Mrs. Brandeis took a scant half hour to 
walk the six blocks between the store and 
the house, to snatch a hurried dinner, and 
traverse the distance to the store again. It 
was a program that would have killed a 
woman less magnificently healthy and de- 
termined. She seemed to thrive on it, and 
she kept her figure and her wit when other 
women of her age grew dull, and heavy, and 
ineffectual. On summer days the little town 
often lay shimmering in the heat, the yel- 
low road glaring in it, the red bricks of the 
high school reflecting it in waves, the very 
pine knots.in the sidewalks gummy and 
resinous with heat, and sending up a pun- 
gent smell that was of the woods, and yet 
stifling. She must have felt an almost ir- 
resistible temptation to sit for a moment 
on the cool, shady front porch, with its 

reen-painted flower boxes, its hanging 
fen baskets and the catalpa tree looking 
boskily down upon it. But she never did. 

As Ferdinan Brandeis’ wife she had oč- 
cupied a certain social position in the little 
Jewish community of Winnebago. True, 
they had never been moneyed, while the 
others of her own faith in the little town 
were wealthy, and somewhat purse-proud. 
When the Brandeis family came to Winne- 
bago five years before, these people had 
waited, cautiously, and investigated, and 
then had called. They were of a type to 
be found in every smal town—prosperous, 
conservative, constructive citizens, clan- 
nish, mingling socially with their Gentile 

neighbors, lun well, spending their 

money freely, taking a vast pride in the 
educatjon of their children. But here was 

Molly Brandeis, a Jewess, setting out to 

earn her living in business, like a man. It 

was a ching to stir Congregation Emanu- 
el to its depths. Jewish women, the 
would tell you, did not work thus. Their 
husbands worked for them, or their sons, 
or their brothers. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Bran- 
deis, when she heard of it. ‘I seem to re- 
member a Jewess named Ruth who was 
left widowed, and who gleaned in the 
fields for her living, and yet the neighbors 
didn’t talk. For that matter, she seems 
to be pretty well thought of, to this day.” 

But there is no denying that she lost 
caste among her own people. Custom 
and training are difficult to overcome. 
But Molly Brandeis was too deep in 
her own affairs to care. That Christmas 
season following her husband’s death 
was a ghastly time, and yet a grimly won- 
derful one, for it applied the acid test to 
ond Brandeis Ma showed her up pure 
gold. 


HE first week in january she, with 
Sadie and Pearl, the two clerks, and 
Aloysius, the boy, took inventory. It 
showed with such starkness how hideous- 
ly the Brandeis ledger sagged on the 
wrong side. The three women and the 
boy worked with a sort of dogged cheer- 
fulness at it, counting, marking, dusting, 
washing. They scoured shelves, removed 
the grime of years from boxes, washed 
whole battalions of chamber sets, bathed 
piles of plates and bins of cups and sau- 
cers. It was a dirty, back-breaking job, 
that ruined the finger-nails, tried the dis- 
position, and caked the throat with dust. 
That inventory developed a new, grim 
line around Mrs. Brandeis’ mouth, and 
carved another at the corner of each eye. 
After it was over she washed her hair, 


mentally, for Moll 


steamed her face over a bowl of hot water, 
packed two valises, left minute and mas- 
terful instructions with Mattie as to the 
household, and with Sadie and Pearl as to 
the store, and was off to Chicago on her 
first buying trip. She took Fanny with 
her, as ballast. It was a trial at which 
many men would have quailed. On the 
shrewdness and judgment of that buying 
trip depended the future of Brandeis" Ba- 
zaar, and Mrs. Brandeis, and Fanny, and 
Theodore. 

They still tell of that trip, sometimes, 
when buyers and jobbers and wholesale 
men get together. bo 
came to be a woman captain of finance. 
No, she was Mrs. Brandeis, of Brandeis' 
Bazaar, to the end. The bills she bought 
were ridiculously small, I suppose, and the 
tricks she turned on that first trip were 
pitiful, perhaps. But they were magnifi- 
cent too, in their way. I am even bold 
enough to think that she might have made 
business history, that plucky woman, if 
she had had an earlier start, and if she had 
not, to the very end, had a pack of un- 
manageable handicaps yelping at her heels, 
pulling at her skirts. 

It was only a six-hour trip to Chicago. 
Fanny Brandeis’ eyes, big enough at any 
time, were surely twice their size during 
the entire journey of two hundred miles or 
more. They were to have lunch on the 
train! They were to stop ata hotel! They 
were to go to the theater! She would have 
lain back against the red plush seat of the 
car, in a swoon of joy, if there had not been 
so much to see in the car itself, and through 
the car window. 


FANNY BRANDEIS was thirteen, and 

emotional, and incredibly receptive 
and alive. It is impossible to tell what she 
learned during that Chicago trip, it was so 
crowded, so wonderful. She went with her 
mother to the wholesale houses and heard 
and saw and, unconsciously, remembered. 
When she became fatigued with the close 
air of the dim showrooms, with their end- 
less aisles piled with every sort of ware, 
she would sit on a chair in some obscure 
corner, watching those sleek, over-lunched, 
genial-looking salesmen who were chewing 
their cigars somewhat wildly when Mrs. 
Brandeis finished with them. Sometimes 
she did not accompany her mother, but 
lay in bed, deliciously, until the middle of 
the morning, then dressed, and chatted 
with the obliging Irish chambermaid, and 
read until her mother came for her at noon. 

Everything she did was a delightful ad- 
venture; everything she saw had the tang 
of novelty. Fanny Brandeis was to see 
much that was beautiful and rare in her 
full lifetime, but she never again, perhaps, 
got quite the thrill that those ugly, dim, 
red-carpeted, gas-lighted hotel corridors 
gave her, or the grim bedroom, with its 
walnut furniture and its Nottingham cur- 
tains. As for the Chicago streets them- 
selves, with their perilous corners (there 
were no czars in blue to regulate traffic in 
those days), older and more sophisticated 
pedestrians experienced various emotions 
while negotiating the corner of State and 
Madison. 

That buying trip lasted ten days. It 
was a racking business, physically and 
Brandeis. Was she 
buying wisely? as she over-buying? 
What did she know about buying, any- 
way? She would come back to her hotel 


n't imagine that she. 
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so exhausted that dining-room and dinner 
were unthinkable. At such times they 
would have dinner in their room—another 
delicious adventure for Fanny. She would 
try to tempt the fagged woman on the bed 
with bits of this or that from one of the 
many dishes that dotted the dinner tray. 
But Molly Brandeis, harrowed in spirit 
and numbed in body, was too spent to eat. 

But that was not always the case. There 
was that unforgettable night when they 
went to see Bernhardt the divine. Fann 
spent the entire morning following stand- 
ing ,before the bedroom mirror, with her 
hair pulled out in a wild fluff in front, her 
mother’s old marten-fur scarf high and 
choky around her neck, trying to smile 
that slow, sad, poignant, tear-compelling 
smile; but she had to give it up, clever 
mimic though she was. She only suc- 
ceeded in looking as though a pin were 
sticking her somewhere. Besides, Fanny’s 
own smile was a quick, broad, flashing 
grin, with a generous glint of white teeth 
in it, and she always forgot about being 
mantereely wistful over it until it was too 
ate. 


"THEY had been in Chicago a week, and 
Mrs. Brandeis was buying at Bauder & 
Peck’s. Now, Bauder & Peck, importers, 
are known the world over. It is doubtful if 
there is one of you who has not been sup- 
plied, indirectly, with some imported bit 
of china or glassware, with French opera 
glasses or cunning ur and dolls, from the 
great New York and Chicago showrooms 
of that company. 

Young Bauder himself was waiting on 
Mrs. Brandeis, and he was frowning be- 
cause he hated to sell women. Young 
Bauder was being broken into the Chicago 
'end of the business, and he was not taking 
gracefully to the process. 

At the end of a long aisle, on an obscure 
shelf in a dim corner, Molly Brandeis’ 
sharp eyes espied a motley collection of 
dusty, grimy china figures of the kind one 
sees on the mantel in the parlor of the 
small-town Catholic home. Winnebago's 
population was two-thirds Catholic, Ger- 
man and Irish, and very devout. 

Mrs. Brandeis stopped short. ‘How 
much for that lot?” She pointed to the 
shelf. Young Bauder’s gaze followed hers, 
puzzled. The figures were from five inches 
to a foot high, in crude, effective blues, and 
gold, and crimson, and white. All the 
saints were there in assorted sizes, the 
Pietà, the cradle in the manger. There 
were probably two hundred or more of the 
little figures. 

“Oh, those!” said young Bauder vague- 
ly. “You don't want that stuff. Now, 
about that Limoges china. As I said, I 
can make you a special price on it if you 
carry it as an open-stock pattern. You'll 
find—" 

*How much for the lot?" said Mrs. 
Brandeis, pleasantly, for the second time. 

“I really don't know. Three hundred, 
Ishould say. But—" 

“TIl give you two hundred,” ventured 
Mrs. Brandeis, her heart in her mouth and 
her mouth very firm. 

* Oh, come now, Mrs. Brandeis! Bau- 
der & Peck don't do business that way, 
you know. We'd really rather not sell 
them at all The things aren't worth 
much to us, or to you, 5 that matter, 
But three hundred—" 

*"Two hundred," repeated Mrs. Bran- 


„deis, “or I cancel my order, including the 


Limoges. I want those figures." 
And she got them. Which isn't the 
pomt of the story. The holy figures were 
ne examples of foreign warkinanahip, 
their colors, beneath the coating of dust, 
as brilliant and fadeless as those found 
in the churches of Europe. They reached 
Winnebago duly, packed in straw and 
aper, still dusty and shelf-worn. Mrs. 
randeis and Sadie and Pearl sat on up- 
ended boxes at the rear of the store, in the 
big barn-like room in which newly arrived 
oods were unpacked. As Aloysius dived 
deep into the crate and brought up figure 
after figure, the three women plunged 
them into warm and soapy water and pro- 
ceeded to bathe and scour the entire school 
of saints, angels, and cherubim. They 
came out brilliantly fresh and rosy. 

All the Irish ingenuity and artistry in 
Aloysius came to the surface as he dived 
again and again into the great barrel and 
brought up the glittering pieces. 

*]tll make an elegant window," he 
gasped from the depths of the hay, his 
lean, age frame jack-knifed over the 
edge. “And cheap.” His shrewd wit had 
long ago divined the store’s- price mark. 
“If Father Fitzpatrick steps by in the fore- 
noon I'll bet they'll be gone before night- 
time to-morrow. You'll be letting me do 
the trim, Mrs. Brandeis?” 

He came back that evening to do it. He 
covered the floor of the window with black 
crépe paper, and hung it in long folds, like 
a curtain, against the rear wall. The gilt 
of the scepters, and halos, and capes 
showed up dazzlingly against this back- 

ound. The scarlets, and pinks, and 

lues, and whites of the robes appeared 
doubly bright. The whole made a picture 
that struck and held you by its vividness 
and contrast. 


FATHER FITZPATRICK, very tall 
and straight, and handsome, with his 

iron-gray hair and his cheeks pink as a 
girl's, did step by next morning on his way 
to the post-office. It was whispered that 
in his youth Father Fitzpatrick had been 
an actor, and that he had deserted the 
footlights for the altar lights because of a 
disappointment. The drama’s loss was 
the Church's gain. You should have heard 
him on Sunday morning, now flayin 
them, now swaying them! He still ha 
the actor’s flexible voice, vibrant, tremu- 
lous, or strident, at will. And no amount 
of fasting or praying had ever dimmed 
that certain something in his eye=the 
something which makes the matinée idol. 

Not only-did he step by now; he turned, 
came back, stopped before the window. 
Then he dicic. . 

* Madam," he said to Mrs. Brandeis, 
* you'll probably save more souls with 
your window display than I could in a 
month of hell-fire sermons." He raised 
his hand. “You have the sanction of the 
Church." Which was the beginning of a 

ueer friendship between the Roman 
Catholic priest and the Jewess shopkeeper 
that lasted as long as Molly Brandeis lived. 

By noon it seemed that the entire popu- 
lation of Winnebago had turned devout. 
The figures, a tremendous bargain, though 
sold at a high profit, seemed to melt away 
from the counter that held them. 

By three o'clock, “Only one to a cus- 
tomer!" announced Mrs. Brandeis. By 
the middle of the week the window itself 


was ravished of its show. By the end of 
the week there remained only a handful of 
the duller and les? desirable pieces—the 
minor saints, soto speak. Saturday night 
Mrs. Brandeis did a little figuring on 
paper. The lot had cost her two hun- 
dred dollars. She had sold for six hundred. 
Two from six leaves four. Four hundred 
dollars! She repeated it to herself, quietly. 
Her mind leaped back to the plush photo- 
papi album, then to young Bauder and 

is cool contempt. And there stole over 
her that warm, comfortable glow born of 
reassurance and triumph. It gave Moll 
Brandeis that precious quality, self-confi- 
dence, out of which is born success. 


CHAPTER III 
Y SPRING Mrs. Brandeis had the 


farmer women coming to her for their 
threshing dishes and kitchenware, and the 
West End Culture Club for their whist 
prizes. She seemed to realize that the days 
of the general store were numbered, and 
she set about making hers a novelty store. 
There was something terrible about the 
earnestness with which she stuck to busi- 
ness. She was not more than thirty-eight 
at this time, intelligent, healthy, fun-lov- 
ing. But she stayed at it all day. She lis- 
tened and chatted to everyone, and 
learned much. 

There was about her that human qual- 
ity that invites confidence. She made 
friends by the hundreds, and friends are a 
business asset. Those blithe, dressy, and 
smooth-spoken gentlemen known as trav- 
eling men used to tell her their troubles, 
perched on a stool near the stove, and 
show her the picture of their girl in the 
back of their watch, and ask her to dinner 
at the Haley House. She listened to their 
tales of woe, and advised them; she ad- 
mired the picture of the girl, and gave 
some wholesome counsel on the subject of 
traveling men's lonely wives; but she nev- 
er went to dinner at the Haley House. 

It had not taken these debonair young 
men long to learn that here was a woman 
buyer who bought quickly, decisively, and 
intelligently, and that she always de- 
manded a duplicate slip. Even the most - 
unscrupulous 'could not stuff an order of 
hers, and when it came to dating she gave 
no quarter. Though they wore clothes 
that were two leaps ahead of the styles 
worn by the Winnebago young men they 
were not, for the most part, the gay dogs 
that Winnebago's fancy painted them. 
Many of them were very lonely married 
men who missed their wives and babies, and 
loathed the cuspidored discomfort of the 
small-town hotel lobby. They appreciated 
Mrs. Brandeis’ good-natured sympathy, 
and gave her the long end of a deal wher 
they could. It was Sam Kiser who had 
begged her to listen to his advice to put in 
Battenberg patterns and braid. 

“Now listen to me, Mrs. Brandeis,” he 
begged, almost tearfully. "You're a 
smart woman. Don't let this'get by you. 
You know that I know that a salesman 
would have as much chance to sell you a 

old brick as to sell old John D. Rocke- 
feller a gallon of oil.” 

Mrs. Brandeis eyed his samples coldly. 
“ But it looks so unattractive. And the av- 
erage person has no imagination. A bolt of 
white braid and a handful of buttons— 
they wouldn’t get a mental picture of the 
completed piece. Now, embroidery silk—” 


Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 


They came to that gem of humility, the mourners’ prayer, the ancient and ever-solemn Kaddish prayer. There is 
nothing in the written language that, for sheer drama and magnificence, can equal it as it is chanted in the He- 
brew. As Rabbi Thalmann began to intone it, there arose certain black-robed figures. These were members of the 
congregation from whom death had taken a toll during the past year. Fanny rose with her mother and Theodore 
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“Then give 'em a real picture!" inter- 
rupted Sam. * Work up one of these water- 
lily pattern table covers. Stick it in the 
window and they'll tear their hair to get 
patterns." 

She did it, taking turns with Pearl and 
Sadie at weaving the great lacy square 
during dull moments. When it was finished 
they placed it in the window, where it lay 
like frosted lace, exquisitely graceful and 
delicate, with its tracery of curling petals 
and feathery fern sprays. Winnebago 

azed and was bitten by the Battenberg 
ug. It wound itself up in a network of 
Battenberg braid, in all the numbers. Bat- 
tenberg tumbled, foamed, cascaded over 
Winnebago's front porches all that sum- 
mer. Listening to Sam Kiser had done it. 


SHE listened to the farmer women too, 
and to the mill girls, and to the scant 
and precious pearls that dropped from the 
lips of the East End society section. There 
was something about her brown eyes and 
her straight, sensible nose that reassured 
them so that few suspected the mischie- 
vous in her. For she was mischievous. If 
she had not been I thirtk she could not 
have stood the drudgery, and the heart- 
. breaks, and the struggle, and the terrific 
manus pr i i ii 

e used to guy people, gently, and they 
never guessed E Mrs. G. Manville Smith, 
for example, never dreamed 
of the joy that her patron- 
age brought to Molly Bran- 
deis, who waited on her so 
demurely. Mrs. G. Man- 
ville Smith (née Finnegan) 
scorned the Winnebago 
shops, and was said to send 
to Chicago for her hairpins. 
]t was known that her 
household was run on the 
most niggardly basis, how- 
ever, and she short-rationed 
her two maids outrageously. 
It was said she could serve 
less real food on more real 
lace doilies than any other 
housekeeper in Winnebago. 
Now, Mrs. Brandeis sold 
laundry soap two cents 
cheaper than the grocery 
stores, using it as an adver- 
tisement to attract house- 
wives, and making no profit 
on the article eae Mrs. G. 
Manville Smith always pat- 
ronized Brandeis’ Bazaar 
for laundry soap alone, and 
thus represented pure loss. 
Also, she '*my-good-wom- 
aned” Mrs. Brandeis. That 
lady, seeing her enter one 
day, decided to put a stop 
to the unprofitable visits. 

She waited on Mrs. G. 
Manville Smith, a dangerous gleam in her 
eye. 

Te Tauni soap,” spake Mrs. G. Man- 
ville Smith. 

“ Anything else?” 

“No. Send it.” 

Mrs. Brandeis, scribbling in her sales 
book, stopped, pencil poised. '* We cannot 
send soap unless with a purchase of other 
goods amounting to a dollar or more.” 

Mrs. G. Manville Smith's plumes tossed 
and soared agitatedly. "But my good 
woman, I don't want anything else!" 

“Then you'll have to carry the soap." 


you. 


* Certainly not! I'll send for it." 

“The sale closes at five." It was then 
four fifty-seven. 

“T never heard of. such a thing! You 
can't expect me to carry them.” 

Now, Mrs. G. Manville Smith had been 
a dining-room girl at the old Haley House 
before she married George Smith, and long 
before he made his money in lumber. 

“You won't find them so heavy,” Molly 
Brandeis said smoothly. 

Aloysius, doubled up behind the lamps, 
knew what was coming, from the gleam in 
his boss's eye. 

“They’re really not much heavier than 
a laden tray." . 

* "Oh!" exclaimed the outraged Mrs. G. 
Manville Smith. And took her plumes 


and her patronage out of Brandeis’ Bazaar - 


forever. 

That was as malicious as Molly Bran- 
deis ever could be. And it was forgivable 
malice. 

Most families must be described against 


the background of their homes, but the 


Brandeis family life was bounded and 
controlled by the store. Their meals and 
sleeping hours and amusements were regu- 
lated by it. It taught them much, and 
brought them much, and lost them much. 
Fanny Brandeis always said she hated it, 
but it made her wise, and tolerant, and, in 
the end, famous. It brought her in con- 


Irvin S. Cobb is 40! 


ND in an early issue of THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE he will tell how it feels to be 40. He calls 

his article “Looking Both Ways from 40.” So you 
can see in advance that the stuff is going to be of 
personal interest to you—no matter how old you 
are. 
. The thing happened this way: Several of us 


were at lunch with Cobb. Nobody knew that it/ 
was Cobb’s birthday until he himself “came out of 
his shell" and admitted it. After luncheon the idea 
of writing "something about 40" for THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE was put up to the great reporter 
and humorist. The idea instahtly struck Cobb— 
because, as he said, he had naturally been thinking 
a good deal lately about the subject of age, and had 
some things to say. So a fine treat is in store for 
' THE EDITOR 


tact with men and women, taught her how 
to deal with them. After school she used 
often to run down to the store to see her 
mother, while Theodore went home to 
practice. Perched on a high stool in some 
corner she heard, and saw, and absorbed. 
It was a great school for the sensitive, 
highly-organized, dramatic little Jewish 
girl, for, to paraphrase a well-known stage 
line, there are just as many kinds of people 
in Winnebago as there are in Washington. 

It was about this time that Fanny 
Brandeis began to realize, actively, that 
she was different. Of course, other little 


Winnebago girls’ mothers did not work 
like a man, in a store. And she and Bella 
Weinberg were the only two in her room 
at school who stayed out on the Day of 
Atonement, and on New Year, and the 
lesser Jewish holidays. Also, she went to 
temple on Friday night and Saturday 
morning, when the other girls she knew 
went to church on Sunday. These things 
set her apart in the little Middle Western 
town; but it was not these that constituted 
the real difference. The real difference 
was temperamental, or emotional, or dra- 
matic, or historic, or all four. They would 
be playing tag, perhaps, in one of the cool, 
green ravines that were the beauty spots of 
the little Wisconsin town. 


THEY nestled like exquisite emeralds in 
the embrace of the hills, those ravines. 
The Indians had camped and hunted in 
them. The one under the Court Street 
bridge, near the Catholic church and mon- 
astery, was the favorité for play. It lay, 
a lovely, gracious thing, below the hot lit- 
tle town, all green, and lush, and cool, a 
tiny stream dimpling through it. Suddenly 
Fanny would stop quite still in the midst 
of her tag game, struck with the beauty of 
the picture it called from the past. 

Little. Oriental that she was, she was 
able to combine the dry text of her history 
book with the green of the trees, the gray of 
the church, and the brown 
of the monks’ robes. The 
tag game and her noisy little 
companions vanished. She 
was peopling the place with 
stealthy Indians. Stealthy, 
cunning, yet savagely brave. 
She saw them wild, free, 
sovereign, and there were 
no greasy, berry-peddling 
Oneidas among them. The 
fat and placid Capuchin Fa- 
thers on the hill became 
Jesuits, sinister, silent, pow- 
erful, with France and the 
Church of Rome behind 
them. From the shelter of 
that big oak would step Nic- 
olet, the brave, first amo 
Wisconsin explorers, an 
last to receive the credit for 
his hardihood. And with 
him was La Salle, straight, 
and slim, and elegant, and 
surely wearing ruffles and 
sword even in a canoe. And 
Tonty, his Italian friend 
and fellow adventurer— 

“Ya-a-a! Tag! You're 
It! Fanny's it!” ; 

Indians, priests, cavaliers, 
coureurs de bois, all vanished. 
Fanny would stand a mo- 
ment, blinking, stupidly. 
The next moment she was 
running as fleetly as the best of the boys in 
savage pursuit of one of her companions in 
the tag game. 

She was a strange mixture of tomboy 
and bookworm, which was a mercifull 
kind arrangement for both body and mud. 
The spiritual side of her was groping and 
staggering and feeling its way about as 
does that of any little girl whose mind is 
exceptionally active, and whose mother is 
unusually busy. It was on the Day of 
Atonement, known in the Hebrew as Yom 
Kippur, in the year following her father's 
death,that that side (Continued on page 103) 


He found her propped up on her pillows, an un- 
accustomed flush on her white cheeks, and in 
her wonderful eyes an expression new to him 


A love story 


ONROW was not naturally an 
irritable man; but then it did not 
seem to him that the circum- 
stances of his imprisonment in a 
hospital were natural, either. 

There was a certain lady of whom he had 

en seeing much, and whom he wanted 
to see now. It was neither right nor good 
for either of them that Conrow should see 
this lady; but these facts, of course, did 
not lessen his desire. 

Also he was bored, and he wanted di- 
version—especially at this time; holidays 
always struck a chord of desolation in him, 
anyway. He wanted to smoke for the balm 
it would bring his nerves, for the com- 
panionship it would bring his soul, for the 


stimulation it would bring his languid mind. 

“That blamed instalment is due week 
after next!" he grumbled to the doctor. 
“And how's a man going to write a serial 
without tobacco? Task you? How is he?" 

“Write something else," suggested the 
doctor cheerfully. 

“Nothing doing. On that ‘fluff’ of mine, 
as you once called it, rests my present con- 
tract, and my next, and my next. And, by 
the same token, rests there my motor car, 
and my credit at the tailor's, and my stand- 
ing at the club." 

“ Much good those things are doing you," 
ut in the doctor succinctly. “If those 
lessings depend on your ability to write, 

I'm not sure I'd bewail your lost talent. 


By Dana Gatlin 


Rosemary’s Great Wish 


You'll see it that way, too, after you've 
been here two more weeks.” 

“Two more weeks!” groaned the novel- 
ist, moving over to the window and staring ` 
moodily out. 

The little round-faced doctor sat look- 
ing through his spectacles at his distin- 
guished patient. Conrow was much young- 
er than you would have supposed from his 
success, probably under thirty-five. In 
his lank bathrobe, now, he looked unusu- 
ally tall and thin. He was dark, and his 
expression of solemnity vas so extreme as 
to suggest a mask for underlying humor. 

“The trouble with you, Con," said the 
doctor, “is that you don't know what a real 
heartache is. You're a spoiled, affluent 
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young pup. Why, there's a little girl lying 
right there in the next room who knows 
more about a heartache at twenty than 
you do at—” 

“A hundred and twenty, to-day," growled 
Conrow. 

Then the author’s inquisitiveness as- 
serted itself. “What’s her heart aching 
about?” 

* Don't know.” 

* How do you know it's aching, then?" 

“How does one know anything? She 
just lies there, quiet, and tries to be jolly; 
you get the idea she's the gamest little 
thing you ever saw. But the nurse says 
she cries at night." 

“How about her folks, her friends?" 

The doctor slowly readjusted his glasses. 
“That’s the odd part of it," he replied. 
“No one has been to see her at all." 

“ Guess I'll go see her myself," said Con- 
row suddenly. ‘What does she look like?" 

The doctor smiled. “Her looks would 
repay you for your charitable impulse, 
Con," he said. i 

After the doctor left, in Conrow’s mind 
lingered the pathos of his little neighbor’s 
loneliness. It was good for him to have 
something outside himself to think about, 
though Conrow didn’t realize that. He 
waited till after he had his supper, the 
meal of soft eggs and toast and Hygiama 
he detested; and then, when the nurse 
brought in a new long box of roses, he was 
struck by an impulse. 

“Say, Miss Ross, I want to send some 
in to my neighbor in the next room!” 

The trim, deft-fingered, soft-moving lit- 
tle nurse hesitated. “Were not supposed 
to—to—” 

“Never mind. I'll compromise with you 
by sending only one.” 

He selected the most gracious blossom, 
and then, being Conrow, on a card he 
wrote: 

“A beautiful rose to a beautiful young 
lady, from an ugly, fat, cross old man who 
hopes she’ll accept it, and so give him 
something to be thankful for.” 

“I hope she is beautiful,” he thought to 
himself, after the offering had gone. Then 
as he sat before his open fire he conjured 
a vision of his neighbor. 

Next morning a strange nurse, trim and 
white-capped and soft-stepping, entered 
his room. 

“Miss Rankin isn't able to write yet,” 
she said, '* but she wants me to thank you 
and to tell you it's the prettiest rose she 
ever saw." 


“NAISS RANKIN!” Conrow repeated 

the name to himself distastefully. 
Yet the poor little thing couldn’t help her 
name. So, when in the “literary supple- 
ment” of his morning paper he came upon 
a picture of himself accompanying the re- 
view of his latest book, he clipped the cut, 
and wrote a frivolous note: 


I'm glad you liked the flower. Here's some- 
thing else, and I hope you'll like it, too. I don't 
think the picture does me justice, hcwever. 
I'm prettier than that. Honest to goodness, I 
am. lf you don't believe me, I'll come in some 
day and show you if ['m not! 

P. S. Please don't be shocked or displeased. 
I don't mean any harm! I’m just lonesome. 

P. S. No. 2. Dc you have to drink Hygiama, 
too? lí so, you deserve two roses. 


Miss Ross hesitated again; but pres- 
ently she went with the note. When she 
returned she was smiling. 


*Miss Rankin says to tell vou she 
doesn’t think she knows when to beshocked. 
She says, anyway she’s just grateful to 
you—for everything.” 

Whereupon Conrow asked the doctor if 
he might call on this lady. 

“All right,” he said. "don't usually— 
but never mind. Maybe you can cheer her 
up. If you get her talking about herself— 
that might do her good.’ 


(CONROW was pleasantly thrilled at the 
adventure of making a call in his bath- 
robe. The room was not as large as his, 
nor was there the heavy perfume of flow- 
ers. There was some strange, pervasive 


` scent, and strange-looking “tools,” as the 


doctor called them, vaguely denoting that 
here had been sickness in reality. 

All this he noted before his eyes focused 
upon the white, unrailed bed in the center 
of the room. On the bed was a girl, with 
hair densely black against the Pillow; and 
face lustrously white against the hair; and 
in that vivid magpie setting, under long, 
up-curling lashes, gazed back at him two 
eyes whose color he did not catch but so 
mesmeric that he almost cried out: 

* Where did you get those eyes?" 

As he stood silent, a sudden merry shine 
came into those eyes, subtly changing her 
whole face. 

“ Forgive me for staring, Mr. Conrow,” 
—her voice was a melody, low-pitched and 
a curious minor thread through it,— "but, 
you see, I’ve never entertained a famous 
author before. And I’ve read your sto- 
ries. $us 

At her tone of open admiration, Conrow 
looked as pleased as he felt. But before he 
could reply, she went on: . 

“Please excuse me for not offering to 
shake hands. You see, I can't move my 
hands yet.” 

“Oh!” cried Conrow in swift compas- 
sion. He felt himself longing to reach over 
and pat them. But he only remarked, 
cheerfully: 

“But Í can move mine; so, if it's quite 
safe, PI just shake yours with. enough 
cordiality for the two of us!" 

This he proceeded to do., Then he seated 
himself in the chair beside the bed, and 
beamed upon her in his most delightful 
manner. 

“Te was awfully good of you to come," 
she said. “I was lonesome.” 

“It was awfully good of you to let me 
come," he rejoined. “Z was lonesome.” 

And then they laughed together. 

“I really don't know what would have 
happened to me,” Conrow went on con- 
fidingly, “if I couldn't have gone to talk 
to somebody. I think they let me come as 
a reward of merit. My sister and her little 

irl came in to say good-by this morning. 
They re going up home for the holidays. 
And when they fefe I felt the wanderlust, 
and wanted to go, too. Bur I didn't kick 
and storm about it, so the doctor's reward- 
ing me." 

" It was hard that you couldn't go with 
them," said the girl sympathetically. 
“But tell me about your up home." 

They talked of many things and when 
Miss Ross came to tell him he had stayed 
over time and to conduct him home like a 
schoolboy, he was annoyed. Yet when he 
reached his own room he began to whistle, 
and sat down and wrote a page of manu- 
script. It was the first page he had writ- 
ten in a week, and he knew it was good. 


When everything had been made ready 
for the night, the room dark save for the 
shaded bedside lamp and the dying fire- 
glow, and the hush of night closing over 
the room, the more peaceful for the wind 
at the window pane and vague street 
noises in some far-away world, then he sat - 
before the fire to watch the leaping flames, 
and in them came a face, white and with 
an angel’s loveliness, and he couldn't tell 
whether it was smiling or sad, so swiftly 
it changed. It held him wondering, like 
his own Maine coast on an autumn day, 
when the sun is glinting and the clouds 
ride the sky, and the earth is never the 
same for a minute, but always so lovely 
as to make you sad. 

But he hadn't got her talking of herself 
yet. That was a duty; hadn't the doctor 
said she should? 

The next day was the third day before 
Thanksgiving. 

That morning he said to the doctor: 
“T think I should go calling and get cheered 
up again." 

The little doctor smiled. 

“May I?" asked Conrow. 

“One asks the lady that, doesn't one?" 
inquired the doctor, still smiling. : 

onrow again donned his best bathrobe 
and slippers. It irritated him that he had 
to wait till afternoon. For the girl was 


, kept quiet mornings. As he entered, she 


turned her eyes merrily to him. 

“My nurse and I’ve been gossiping 
about you,” she greeted. “She says you’re 
writing a story, and that you're hunting 
hospital ‘copy’.” 

“You can talk any scandal about me 
you wish,” he said, seating himself, ** pro- 
vided you avoid the subject of my disposi- 
tion. 

“Don’t talk about dispositions,” she 
said. “I—I’ve been blue all morning.” 

“Im going home and write a sermon 
on cheerfulness for you!" warned Conrow. 

Again they laughed together. But, even 
as she laughed, he fancied he saw that 
shadow arising in the back of her eyes. 

“I need a sermon badly,” she said. 

Her tone was so sober that he could not 
answer wittily, as he wished. 

“A sermon—why?" : 

The shadow already had quite overcast 
the sunshine. 

“Oh—I don’t know. I lay awake last 
night, wondering, and again this morning 
—wondering if Lis more like a rudder- 
less ship than are most people. Do you 
ever get those fits of depression?" 


"THERE was silence for a long minute. 
Then Conrow added: “ Just what do 
you mean by ‘rudderless ship’?” 

At the direct question she turned her 
eyes on him with such bewildered embar- 
rassment in their depths, that he himself 
quickly supplemented: 

“Religion, perhaps—?” 

“Oh, no; not that," she answered, as if 
relieved at his turn. “My religion's very 
simple, like a child's—just faith, beyond 
the reach of logic. Sometimes," she added, 
“it helps to chuck the mind and use the 
spirit." 

“Well, that hasn't helped you dope life 
out!" he argued triumphantly; then at 
once, as he watched her, he regretted his 
speech, for an enormous tear rushed out 
and stood on the end of an eyelash. 

* Oh!" he said in a stricken tone. 

* Don't mind," (Continued on page 90) 
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From a photograph by Brown Brothers, New York 


Edna Ferber Begins, on Page 9, the First Serial Story she has Ever Written 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is human, so it 
takes pride in being first. It was not only the first 
to recognize, Edna Ferber's genius but it was also 
the first magazine in America to publish serials by 
William J. Locke, Arnold Bennett, David Grayson, 


Marjorie Benton Cooke, Olive Higgins Prouty, and 
others. So it is with particular pride and satisfac- 
tion that we are able to give to our readers the first 
serial ever written by this brilliant and famous 


young American author. 
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E. M. Statler 


A MIDDLE-WESTERN giant in the hotel busi- 
ness. The story or his rise is inspiring. It sim- 
ply shows again that opportunities lie everywhere 
for men of normal brains, providing they get hold 
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of a good idea and will not be downed. Statler 
was well past forty before things began to “break 
big” forhim. To-day he is getting read 


. to 
the biggest hotel in the world. dida 


_ A Great Salesman of Service 


The romantic story of a wonderful hotel man—together 
with some of the wisdom he has picked up 
in his study of human nature 


ETROIT was celebrating the 
formal opening of its new four- 
million-dollar hotel. At the 
east end of the grand ballroom 
a group of guests had gathered 

about one man. Clad in a plain business 
suit, he looked strangely out of place in 
that crowd of gayly gowned women and 
white-fronted men. 

Suddenly he broke off in the middle of a 
sentence, dodged past a squad of dancers 
chatting on the side lines and knelt before 
a splash of candle grease on the floor. 
When he had scraped the 
spot clean he stepped quiet- 
ly back. t 

* Some lady might have 
slipped on it," he said, as 
he resumed the interrupted 
conversation. 

A half-dozen couples had 
stopped to stare. “Who 
was that?" a flushed débu- 
tante asked her partner. 

“Who?” heechoed. “That 
was Statler himself.” 


man returned. 
you don't know Statler.” 

Although half a million 
Americans have been shel- 
tered beneath the roofs of 
his hotels and restaurants, 
J suppose that all those who 
really know Ellsworth Mil- 
ton Statler could find stand- 
ing room in the cashier’s 

of his Buffalo hotel. 

"Many of the half million 
may remember him as pro- 
prietor of Statler’s Pan- 
American Hotel at the Buf- 
falo Exposition, or the mam- 
moth "Inside Inn" at the 
St. Louis World's Fair. 
Nearly all are aware that to- 
day he controls great hotels 
in Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit. And now it is an- 
nounced that he is going to 
put into operation the larg- 
est hotel in the world —a gi- 
gantic structure of 2,200 
rooms, to be built opposite 
the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York 
City. This house will have two hundred 
more rooms than any hotel now existing 
or under construction. 

But these are physical facts, pages from 


hotel history, and they contain no revela- . 


tion of the man himself. One may take a 
little journey in this direction by reading 
the thin white booklet that stands on the 
dresser in every one of his guest rooms— 


this world. 


By Merle Crowell 


the booklet that bristles from cover to 


cover with such texts as this: 


No employee of this hotel is allowed the 
privilege of arguing any point with a guest. 
He must adjust the matter at once to the guest’s 
satisfaction or call his superior to adjust it. 


. One hot afternoon last July—an after- 
noon made bearable only by a fresh breeze 
that was drifting in across Lake St. Clair 
—I boarded a New York express at De- 
troit. I had made my first stop at a Stat- 
ler hotel the night before and had carried 


THE VALUABLE ART 
OF GETTING 
ALONG WITH FOLKS 


E ALL have to “get along with 
people" in our business. The bet- 
ter we know how to do it the bet- 
ter the results we shall get in our work. 
More of what Mr. Statler has found 
out about “getting along with folks" will 
be told in the magazine next month by 


Mr. Statler himself, in an article entitled 
*Golden Rules of Hotel Keeping." You 
will discover that some of the wisdom 
gained in hotel keeping can be applied in 
all sorts of businesses— probably in your 
own business. This is a part of what THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is after—to get some 
of these “‘big fellows” who have achieved 
wonders to tell the rest of us something 
about how they did it, to tell us something ` 
of what they learned on their way through 
THE EDITOR 


away one of those little booklets. As I was 
glancing through it I noticed opposite me 
a man whom I had seen in the hotel lobby. 

“These are interesting theories of serv- 
ice," I remarked to him. ‘Wonder how 
far Statler has worked them out." 

""They're more than theories," he re- 
turned, a little belligerently. ‘I’ve been 
stopping at his hotels for ten years, and I 
ought to know.” 


He crossed his long legs and tossed 
gs half-burned match. 

“You remember the newspaper slipped 
under your door to-day before you woke 
up, stamped ‘Good Morning! This is 
your aper—with the compliments of 

otel Statler!’ You saw the trousers but- | 
tons, and needles threaded with white and 
black thread in the pincushion on the 
dresser. And probably you noticed the 
wooden panel in the transom over your 
door, to keep the hall light from shining 
in at night. Well, all. those ideas are 
Statler's. He started 'em; 
other folks copied 'em. 

" Statler's the real gimlet- 
eyed gazaboo. He's always 
watching folks like a hawk 
to see what pleases 'em and 
what doesn't. A few years 
ago he noticed that folks 
like to sit with their arms 
hooked across the backs of 
their chairs while they're 
chatting between courses, 
so he ordered the backs of 
every dining-room chair in 
his establishment made low 
and without knobs. Then 
people kicked at paying the 
extra cent for newspapers 
that they charge in most big 
hotel lobbies, and he gave 
orders for every paper to be 
sold at street prices. Cost 
him a wad of money in con- 
cessions, too. He was com- 
ing down a corridor one day 
and noticed a woman fum- 
bling at a keyhole in the 
shadow below a door knob, 
and immediately he ordered 
that the keyhole be set 
above the knobs in every 
door in his hotels. Circulat- 
ing ice water in hotel rooms 
was his idea, too. Found 
that people didn't like to tip 
boys for bringing up water. 
Then he started the idea of 
putting a rate card in every 
room—got the idea from 
standard price tags on goods 
at department stores." 

Even as my companion 
rambled on 1 was thinkin 
of another Statler conception of sevice! 
had noticed that morning. Washing my 
hands in the white-tiled lavatory, I had 
missed the familiar frenzied brush of a 
tip-seeking servitor and had looked won- 
deringly around until my eyes fell on this 
notice: 

The attendants in this room are instructed 
to give no service unless it is asked for. This 
is because we have found that voluntary service 
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Mr. Statler's wife and children. This photograph was taken in the 
£rounds surrounding their beautiful home near Delaware Park, Buffalo 


in washrooms is distasteful to many of our 
guests. 

Yet all these things, as I found out 
later, are only symbols of the real Statler, 
the man with a boy's enthusiasms, who is 
directing from his Buffalo office the opera- 
tion of three hotels, the construction of a 
fourth and fifth, and, at fifty-three, is 
dreaming of the day when houses bearing 
his name will stand in every large city in 
the United States. 

In the hills of Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, Statler was born in October, 
1863,—three months after the guns of 
Gettysburg had ceased their thunder. Six 
years later the family moved to Bridge- 
port, Ohio. The small store which the 
elder Statler set up in Bridgeport paid 
scant returns; so the children had to go to 
work. Soon after his ninth birthday he 

ot a job “firing the glory hole" in the La 
gi glass works, where le worked twelve 
hours in alternate day and night shifts. 

In Wheeling, West Virginia, just across 
the river from Bridgeport, the big McLure 
House was something of a show place. 
Young Statler had labored in the glass 
house for three years, working up to a 

e of ninety cents a day, when a friend 
Min. him that another bell boy was wanted 
at the hotel. ‘Six dollars a month with 
board, lots of tips, and a chance to work 


up in the business," was the prospect 
painted. The last consideration meant 
much to the boy: his plans for the future 
had long outgrown the glass house. He 
landed the hotel job. 

By the time his leg muscles had hard- 
ened to the task of racing up and down 
five flights of stairs several dozen times a 
day—the hotel elevator was reserved 
strictly for guests—Statler was enthusias- 
tic about his new job. He developed a 
passion for service, for doin a little more 
than the guest expected. His tips were 
plentiful. In a year and a half he had 
saved one hundred and fifty dollars, which 
he turned over proudly to his mother. 
Then he was promoted to take charge of 
the check-room, look after the proprie- 
tor's office, and carry money to and from 
the bank. 

The boy's eyes were set on a night clerk- 
ship, and already he was beginning to har- 
bor visions of a hotel of his own. But in 
1879 the McLure House was shut down 
for remodeling. 

* Green as grass" is Statler's character- 
ization of himself at sixteen. An incident 
that happened at this time seems to con- 
firm the recollection. 

A pioneer phrenologist paid a visit to 
Wheeling and gave a public exhibition of 
character reading with townsfolk as his 


subjects. “Find out what you're fitted 
for," he invited; and early the next morn- 
ing young Statler took himself and his 
nascent ambitions to the professor's rooms. 
'The phrenologist asked him many ques- 
tions, charted the hills and valleys of his 
head, and then wrote out a document 
which deserves to be perpetuated. 


“You are wanting in perceptives," he declared 
in part. “Notat all brilliant. Show off to poor 
advantage. You will pass along through life 
without being specially noted for anything. ... 
You rather lack enterprise. You undertake too 
little. . . . You lack trust in your own powers. 
Are well adapted to farming. Can do passably 
well in store keeping, only that you wou!d be 
too loath to venture, and should get your liv- 
ing by something sure, for you could not en- 
dure to run any risks." 


And this to the future projector of the 
“Inside Inn," one of the greatest and 
most profitable gambles of hotel history! 

Despite the analysis, Ellsworth Statler 
refused to become either a farmer or a store 
keeper. When the McLure House re- 
opened in 1880 he got back his former job 
as check-room boy. A night clerkship 
proved just around the corner, and two 
years later he was made day clerk. A flatter- 
ing offer from the Buchtel Hotel in Akron 
drew him thence the following winter. 

By this time Statler's savings had as- 
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sumed a size that invited investment. His 
opportunity came when he learned that 
the billiard-room at the McLure House 
had been closed up. As night clerk in the 
Wheeling hostlery he had kept books, and 
the memory remained that the billiard- 
room had turned in a revenue of more 
than four thousand dollars a year. He ob- 
tained a lease, refurnished the room with 
tables, set up a bowling alley, and in a 
few months had passed the old high- 
water mark of receipts. To let his returns 
remain idle was not Statler's idea of busi- 
ness. He leased the quarters of a semi- 
defunct bowling club half a block up the 
street, and repeated the McLure House 
success. 

But these ventures were only stepping 
stones. One Sunday, while eating dinner 
at home with his mother and his sister, 
Statler felt the impact of an idea. 

“How much did this dinner cost?” he 
inquired. His sister figured it up. 

"There's more money in serving food 
‘than I thought,” mused Statler. 


THE next day he decided to use a 16 b 
18 foot vacant space at the bowling clu 
to set up a Lilliputian lunch-room, which 
should serve coffee, sandwiches and his sis- 
ter’s home-baked pies. Thus was launched 
the famous Wheeling “Pie House," Stat- 
ler’s first original venture in catering to 
the needs of man. 

Many a resident of Wheeling chuckles 
to-day as he tells how he used to see Ells- 
worth Statler, a long pie rack in each hand, 
hot-footing it at daybreak from his home 
in North Front Street to the “ Pie House,” 
three-quarters of a mile away. Soon the 
lunch-room was clearing fife dollars a 
week. Within four years Reader had 
added ten thousand dollars to his bank 
account, and spent half as much more in 
fitting up a home for his mother and sister. 

But again the ambitions of the youn 
lunch-room keeper were beginning to rebel 
at close confinement. One day a news- 
paper informed him that from the heart 
of Ellicott Square, Buffalo, there was ris- 
ing a giant twelve-story structure, a thou- 
sand offices within its walls, to lay claim 
to the title of the largest office building in 
the world. "I'll get the restaurant privi- 
leges," Statler decided. 

'The staggering demand of $8,500 for a 
one-year lease to ample floor space was 
not able to dampen Statler's ardor. Fur- 
nishing and equipping the place according 
to his plans cost $26,000 more. By the 
time he was ready to open the restaurant, 
on July 4th, 1896, he was $17,000 in debt, 
and held the lease only through the guar- 
antee of a friend. Moreover, his success 
or failure was now more than a personal 
matter, for just before leaving Wheeling 
he had married. 

In the early autumn the restaurant 
seemed about to find itself when an event 
happened that pulled the pillars of his 
gastronomical (ara down on Statler's 
hapless head. 

Angered at a fancied slight, the collector 
for a local grocery house turned in a report 
that caused his firm to sue Statler forth- 
with for a bill of one hundred and eighty 


dollars, despite the fact that double that. 


amount was placidly reposing in the res- 
taurant safe at the time of the collector's 
visit. This was the signal for other credi- 
tors to swoop down in an importunate 
flock. 


Before he could raise his hand to ward 
off the blow, Statler was driven to the wall. 
He turned his new restaurant over to the 
friend who had gone security, discharged 
the expensive chef and steward, and took 
peroneal charge of the business in a reso- 
ute attempt to make good the losses of 
the men who had trusted him. He kept 
all the books himself, and opened and 
closed the restaurant every day. 

Soon the business began to pay hand- 
somely. “I can clear off all your ils for 
two thousand or three thousand dollars,” 
said Statler’s attorney a few months later. 


“Your creditors will settle for that per- 


centage. Shall I do it?” 
“No!” announced Statler firmly. “PI 
pay every dollar in full.” 
ithin two years he had made good his 
promise. 
The advent of the St. Louis World’s 


On April 30th, 1904, opening day, 
Statler was charging the chef with final 
instructions when the bottom suddenly 
dropped out of a tank close by, and twenty 
gallons of boiling water splashed over the 
two men and the coffee boy. 

For four months Sude: lay in St. 
Anthony's Hospital, sleepless from suffer- 
ing, often delirious. Every morning Mrs. 
Statler brought him the reports of the 
previous day's business and took back his 
instructions. Longer than four months 
the surgeons could not keep him; he went 
back in a wheel chair, his only means of 
locomotion until long after the fair had 
closed. The coffee boy, less badly burned 


.than he, had died in the hospital. 


After selling the furniture and wrecking 
the building the hotel man took back to 
Buffalo two hundred thousand dollars as 
his profits for a single summer. 


WITH the rewards of his latest venture 
Statler was at last prepared to build 
the permanent commercial hotel of which 
hehad been dreaming for twenty-five years. 
On a plot of land diagonally opposite the 
Ellicott Square restaurant he began the 
construction of a three-hundred-room inn 
with the innovation of a bath for every 


room. 

Buffalo friends shook their heads. “Bad 
location," they said to one another. “Sor- 
ry for Statler! Nice fellow!” 

That his projected house lay outside the 
accepted hotel zone seemed to bother 
Statler not a bit. “It’s near the station,” 
he explained. “Folks coming from the 
trains will have to pass here, or rather — 
and his blunt jaw set—‘‘ they will not have 
to pass here after my hotel is completed." 

n its first year the new house cleared 
more than thirty thousand dollars; the 
second year doubled these profits; the 
third showed a further fifty per cent in- 
crease. Whereupon Statler smashed all 
local construction records by opening on 
the last of June a one-hundred-and-hfty- 
room annex the excavations for which he 
had begun in February. 

For a while Statler was satisfied with 
the success of his new hotel. But soon his 
ambition was again chafing at restraint. 


In the autumn of 1912, he opened a seven- 
hundred-room house in Cleveland, which 
he-had been able to finance by means of a 
$450,000 insurance policy on his life. His 
backers felt that if he lived to open the 
house it would kave to be a success. Three 
hundred rooms were added later. 

On February sth, 1915, he launched an 
eight-hundred-room hotel in Detroit, 
since enlarged to one thousand rooms. 
Next fall he will open a fourth hotel, in 
Se. Louis. Excavations for the New York 
house are already completed and construc- 


“tion work under way. 


In my first talk with Ellsworth Milton 
Statler I suddenly discovered that he 
was studying me quite às closely as I was 
studying him. Now, this was not a com- 

liment—it was a mark of the man. In 

is bell-boyhood Statler was wont to 
watch the people whom he served, in 
learning what things made them satisfied 
or dissatisfied. Bit by bit, through the 
years, he was formulating that dynamic 
decalogue of service which was to be given 
n i practical application in the Buffalo 

otel. 


A HOTEL has just one thing to sell," 
Statler declared to me, as we discussed 
his decalogue one gray November evening. 
“That thing is service. The hotel that 
sells poor service is a poor hotel, though 
its rooms may be fit for sheltering princes 
and its food faultless. And the hotel that 
sells good service 1s a good hotel. You 
may gamble on that. l'as build a two- 
million-dollar house, but I can't make it 
pay without courtesy." 

"The guest is always right" runs the 
Statler code, just as it was the code of the 
late George e Boldt, the man who made 
the great Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. Now, Ellsworth Statler knows that 
the guest is not always right. He knows 
that the guest is very likely to be unrea- 
sonable. He knows that a forty-seven- 
seconds wait for an elevator is likely to be 
three minutes by the time the guest steps 
into the car, and five minutes by the time 
he pours out his woes. to a clerk. He 
knows that shirts injured in the laundry 
seldom seem to cost less than five dollars, 
and that they are almost invariably new. 

But Statler knows still more. He knows 
that the success of his houses has been 
built on the assumption that the guest is 
always right, and he is determined that no 
employee shall lose sight of that assump- 
tion. He believes that even the crank— 
the chronic trouble maker—should be 
humored to the limit. 

Several years ago the Buffalo house was 
occasionally visited by an auditor for a 
big Eastern firm who prided himself on 
being the “biggest grouch in the world.” 
No hotel could poach his eggs as they 
should be poached; no clerk could spell his 
name properly; arranging furniture in 
hotels was a lost art. 

On one visit to the Buffalo hotel he 
looked at two adjacent rooms which were 
exact duplicates in every detail, save that 
one had a double bed and the other had 
twin beds. 

“Here, shift this bed to the other room,” 
he ordered. “That room's got this one 
beat seven ways for Sunday. Get those 
twin beds out of my sight." 

Manager Frank W. Hinkley, at the end 
of a busy day, felt heat waves disturbing 
his usually placid (Continued on page 85) 


LL right, we'll leave it to Billy 
Thomas,” cried Tom Dawson. 
“Say, Billy, come over here!” 
Billy Thomas laid aside the 
evening paper and joined a 

group of commercial travelers who were 

aving a discussion at the opposite side of 
the hotel lobby. 

" What's the row about?” he inquired. 

“Why, we’re having a little argument 


about selling s," replied Jim Good- 
rich. “Tom, p has just been reading 
a book on salesmanship, which tells about 
how when a fellow sells a bill of goods he 
must go through a certain performance; 
get the other fellow's attention, and then 
interest him, and then convince him, and 
then make him want the stuff, and then 
bring him to a decision and get him to act, 
and all that sort of thing. Tom thinks it’s 
great stuff. I say it’s all tommyrot! I 
say the way to learn how to sell goods is go 
out and sell, and if a man has got it in him, 
he'll soon find out how to do it by just do- 
ing it, you understand. What do you 
think about that, Billy?" 

“Well, Jim,” replied Billy, “here’s a 
principle you can’t get away from: The 
more a man knows about what he’s doing, 
the better he does it, whether he’s a sales- 
man or a bricklayer. But you've got a 
good point, just the same. I’ve been 
thinking about that very thing a whole lot 
since I met Sam Anderson in Minneapolis 
last week. Sam is sales manager of a 
machinery company, and he told me 
about a deal that one of his salesmen, te 
Peterson, pulled off. Now there's the boy 
that can sell goods. Joe is one of the best 
machinery salesmen on the road, and—" 

“Yes, and he admits it himself," inter- 
rupted Ben Clark. “I know the guy. He's 
a salesman, all right; but he's got some 
chest, believe me!" 

“What of it? He delivers the goods. 
And I've come to believe that the reason 
is because Joe is one of the friendliest 
cusses on the road. He knows everybody, 
and he's interested in them, too!” 

“That’s part of his game," said Ben 
Clark. “I know Joe. I met him down at 
Dubuque once, and—" 

* Game nothing!" retorted Billy. “It’s 
part of him, it's T. Peterson! He's just 
naturally a friend of yours. He gets in- 
terested in you right away—finds out all 
about your family. Why, I was telling 
that guy about my kid, and he got as in- 
terested as if it were his own kid, and when 
Jack's next birthday came Joe sent him a 
present. Now what do you know about 
that? He wasn't trying to sell me any- 
thing, was he, Ben? I don't handle ma- 
chinery!” 

“Well, what about him?” asked Tom. 

“There was a farmer up near St. Cloud 
named Olaf Larson," resumed Billy, “who 
bought a threshing machine from Joe five or 
six years ago and had made some money 
with it, and Joe had kept his eye on him be- 
cause, you know, machines wear out. Joe 
and Olaf had became good friends, the way 
everybody gets to be with Joe, and Joe had 
Olaf and his wife come down to Minneapolis 
and visit a day or two at his home, and Joe 
and his wife had gone out to Olaf's home in 
the country. Well, last year it was about 
time for Olaf to buy a new threshing ma- 
chine, and so Joe went up to St. Cloud, and 
hiredalivery and started out to Olaf’s farm. 
Of course, it looked like a cinch. Joe had 
a bully new machine to sell, and Olaf 
needed the machine, and they were good 
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friends, and of course nobody else would 
have a look-in. But on the way out to the 
farm the livery driver told Joe that Olaf 
had lost his wife about four months before 
that as the result of an operation. 

“Well, Joe was all stirred up over the 
news. He saw that there wouldn’t be an 
chance to sell a machine, because Olaf’s 
wife, Anna, had always taken care of the 
farm while Olaf was off on his threshing 
trips. But Joe drove right on out to the 
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So they called Joe into con 
carefully, and Lina stood there 


farm, and on the way out he kept thinking 
about the fix that Olaf was in, with his 
wife dead, and two little kids in the house. 

“When he got out there he found Olaf 
out in the stables, and of course Olaf was 
all down in the mouth. He told Joe about 
Anna's sickness, and what a good house- 
keeper she was, and how nice and clean 
she always kept the kids, and how the 
funeral expenses and hospital bills were 
over five hundred dollars— Olaf was a 


A Story of Selling de Luxe 
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sultation. He read the letter 
blushing, backed up by Mary 


good deal of a tight-wad, you understand 
—and how the woman that was keepin 

house for him now was no earthly good, 
and didn’t know how to take care of the 
kids, and didn’t know how to cook, either, 


and that it cost twice as much to run the: 


house as it used to when Anna was alive. 
Believe me, Joe felt about as bad over it as 
Olaf did. He forgot all about the thresh- 
ing machine; in fact, he never said a word 
to Olaf about it. Olaf told him he was go- 


ing out of the threshing business because 
he wouldn't go away and leave his farm 
with that housekeeper. 

“ Joe stayed there all day with him, and 
went out into the field and pitched hay, 
and he put on some overalls after supper 
and helped Olaf milk the cows, and all the 
while he was trying to cheer Olaf up. He 
talked about the live-stock market and the 
high prices of farm products, and how land 
was going up all the time and how a 


farmer was the luckiest man on earth. 
And he got Olaf pretty well cheered up 
during the day. But of course Joe saw 
that everything in Olaf's house was pretty 

unk. The cooking was no good, and the 

ids were dirty and lonesome, and Olaf 
was blue as a whetstone. Joe made up his 
mind to stay overnight and run back to 
Minneapolis in the morning. 


= ELL, Joe and Olaf were sitting out 
on the porch that evening smoking 
their pipes, and Joe had been telling Olaf 
some stories that got a little rise out of 
him. But after it got dark, and the frogs 
began to croak, and things got kind of still 
and lonesome, Olaf got moody again. 
They sat there quite a while without say- 
ing a word, and Haw kept thinking about 
the fix that Olaf was in and wondering 
what he could do for him, and all at once 
an idea popped into his head. He filled his 
pipe up and smoked it all out while he was 
thinking the thing over. Then he turned 
to Olaf and put it right up against him. 

***T tell you what it is, old man,’ said he, 
* you've got to get out of this rut. You've 
got to have somebody here that knows 
how to run this house, and that’s inter- 
ested in the kids, and who can help you 
run this farm and save money. . . . Why, 
you've got to get married again, old man, 
there ain't anything else to it!’ 

“Olaf protested that everybody would 
begin to talk about it if he went and got 
married again right away; and that it was 
one thing to talk about marrying a thrifty 
woman that had good sense and knew 
what money was worth, but it was 
another thing to find her. Joe admitted 
it, and said that about the only thing a 
fellow could do these days was to find some 
good sensible girl that had come over from 
the old country, where people don’t live so 
extravagantly. He told Olaf how he and 
his wife had often talked about that—how 
the girls these days are all daffy about 
clothes and moving-picture shows, and all 
they think about is having a good time. 
He said that he and his wife knew only two 
girls that had good horse sense and would 
make good thrifty wives. One of them 
worked in Joe’s family. Her name was 
Mary Burgstrom, and she was going to 

et married to a street car conductor in the 

all, and she had a friend that worked for 
the family next door—her name was Lina 
Johnson. And Joe said that Lina was a 
mighty fine housekeeper, and made all her 
own clothes, and saved about half her 
wages and put it in the savings bank. Joe 
said that Lina took care of the kids in that 
family just like a mother, and that she was 
one of these healthy, rosy-cheeked girls 
that had always worked for her living. Joe 
said his wife told him that Lina iid Mary 
would make good wives without any non- 
sense about them. 

* Olaf got quite interested; but he told 
Joe that he supposed Lina would to 
work and marry some fellow there in Min- 
neapolis—when a girl got used to living 
in a city she woubdaft go out into the 
country to live. 

“Then Joe told Olaf how Lina was 
brought up on a farm over in the old 
country, and didn’t like the city very well, 
and that she and Mary had some hot old 
spiels about it. Lina stuck to it that when 
she got married she was going to marry a 
farmer, and Mary poked fun at Lina and 
called her a hayseed. 

"After a while Joe and Olaf finished 
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smoking, and just before they went to bed 
Joe told Olaf that he ought to come down 
to Minneapolis while the Exposition was 
going on. He said he ought to have a 
change and get away from the farm for a 
few days. He told him he could buy a re- 
turn ticket for the fare one way and get a 
ticket for the Exposition thrown in, and 
that he could stop at Joe's house and 
wouldn't have any hotel bill to pay. Olaf 
hesitated about it, but in the morning, be- 
fore Joe left, he promised that he'd come 
down to Minneapolis the next week. 


"ALL the way home Joe kept thinking 

the matter over, and it seemed like a 
mighty good scheme; but he wondered 
how the thing would look to his wife, 
Katie. Joe's wife was kind of sentimental, 
you understand; and Joe had a hunch that 
she wouldn't fall for the proposition, and 
that he'd have to sell it to her good and 
plenty. 

“Well, after Joe got home he told Katie 
about Anna Larson’s death, and that made 
Katie feel pretty bad, because she knew 
Anna Larson and liked her. And Joe told 
her how the housekeeper that Olaf had 
was no good and didn’t know how to cook 
or take care of the kids, and how lonesome 
the kids were, and how Olaf’s home was in 
a deuce of a muss, and that Olaf just 
dragged himself around in a fit of the 
blues all the while. 

“*T tell you what it is, Katie,’ said he, 
‘I wish Olaf could get hold of some nice 
girl like Lina Johnson and marry her.’ 

* Well, Katie she blew up and got 
madder than a hornet. She told Joe that 
it was a disgrace, when Anna Larson was 
hardly cold in her grave, that Joe should 
go to work and plan to get Olaf married 
again. She told Joe she was ashamed of 
him, and then buried her face in her apron 
and commenced to cry. Joe tried to argue 
the matter, but Katie wouldn't listen to 
him. ; 

“You men are all alike,’ said she. ‘If I 
should go and die it wouldn't be a month, 
Joe, before you would begin to look 
around at some other woman.’ 

“Well, Joe he just cut loose. ‘Why, 
great guns, Katie!’ said he. ‘What right 
have you got to say I would ever care for 
any other woman, when you know you 
are the only woman in the world to me? 
Ain't it for you, Katie, that I go out and 
work my head off every day? Why, if I 
should lose you, Katie, there wouldn't be 
anything in the game for me any more, 
and you know it! And, see here, Katie, 
don't Lina Johnson always keep talking 
about wanting to marry a farmer and live 
in the country? Ain't she tired of working 
in that kitchen over there? Just see what 
a chance this is for Lina. Olaf Larson 
owns the best two-hundred-acre farm in 
the township and the best buildings, too. 
Why, he is worth twenty thousand dollars, 
if he's worth a cent, and if Lina should get 
him, why, that would be her property as 
well as his, and she could ride down the 
street in that new carriage—her own car- 
riage, you understand. And Olaf Larson 
is a nice-looking, healthy fellow, and he 
would be good to her, and she would take 
the best care of his-home. Just suppose 
they both wanted it, Katie, would you go 
and stand in their way? Don't they want 
a home as well as you do, Katie? And 


think of them poor little kids that ain't | 


got any mother. Haven't they got any 


rights? I’m surprised at.you, Katie. 
Honest, I thought you had a heart!’ 

“Well, when Joe ished his spiel he had 
Katie backed clear off the boards and—” 

“Sure thing!” ejaculated Ben Clark. 
“A woman would have a fat chance argu- 
ing a matter out with Joe Peterson.” 

“Katie dried her tears and asked Joe 
when Olaf was coming to Minneapolis, 
and Joe told her about his having prom- 
ised to come up the next week, and it 
wasn't two days before Katie was into the 
scheme clear up to her neck. She com- 
menced to talk to Mary Burgstrom about 
Olaf, telling all about his nice farm and his 
two little kids, and what a fine home that 
would be for some lucky girl if Olaf should 
get married again. And of course Mary 
was mighty interested. You know, Mary 
was going to get married in the fall, and 
when a girl is about to get married she 
don't talk about anything else, and she 
wants all her friends to get married, too. 
Mary naturally told Lina all about Olaf. 
Of course she didn't say anything about 
Lina marrying Olaf, but she had the idea 
in her head good and plenty— Katie at- 
tended to that—and when Olaf came down 
to Minneapolis Lina was all up in the air 
about it. 


“WELL, when Olaf got to town Joe 
met him at the station and took 
him up to his house. Olaf had on a new 
suit of ready-made clothes and a new pair 
of shoes that squeaked, and he felt pretty 
awkward in Joe’s home. 

“They were sitting at the supper table, 
and Joe told Olaf how they were all goin 
down to the Exposition that evening an 
that Mary was going along, too. "We're 
all just one family here, Olaf; said he; 
*we don't put on any style.' He said this 
while Mary was in the room, and then she 
spoke up: 

**Mr. Peterson, would you mind if I 
have Lina Johnson to go along, too?’ she 
asked. 'I think she would hke to hear 
Sousa's Band.’ ' 

*** Sure, she can come along. The more 
the merrier. Lina is a friend of Mary's, 
said he to Olaf. 'She works for the family 
next door.' 

“When they got down to the Exposi- 
tion Joe and Katie worked it so that 
Olaf and Lina sat together, and after a 
while they got to chinning good and plen- 
ty, and Olaf got to bragging about his 
farm. You know when a fellow is away 
from home in a big town and gets where 
there's electric lights and music, why 
things back home look better than ever ta 
him. He told Lina all about his crops and 
buildings and what a pretty country it 
was, and of course Lina pumped him full 
of questions. i 

“I like a farm,’ said she, ‘and I drove 
horses in the old country.' Olaf told her 
allabout a new span of bays that he bought 
last year. Believe me, he had the time of 
his life, and Lina too. 

“Olaf stayed in Minneapolis two days, 
and he took Lina out to a movie and set up 
the ice cream afterward. 

“In less than five days after Olaf got 
back to his farm, Lina got a letter from 
him. Here it is.” And Billy handed it 
out to the boys for their inspection. Itran 
as follows: ; 


Dear LINA: 
Maybe you ban surprise you should get this 
letter from me and what I say will be more sur- 


prise than the letter but I ban thinking about 
you all the time since I am in Minneapolis and 
my thoughts is that I would like if you should 
come here and take care of me and the children 
and you and me get married and live together 
on this nice farm. How would that suit you 
Lina because I know you like the country as 

ou told me up there at the Exposishion Build- 
ing when I told you about the farm and it was 
one of the most pleasant evenings in your so- 
ciety. The children you will like them Lina and 
I know they like you because I showed your 
picture to Dora who is eight years old and the 
way I got your picture Lina Joe Peterson he 
showed it to me and I put it in my pocket and 
Joe he didn't give it to me but I took it Lina 
and when I show it to Dora she says pa I wish 
I could see her cause I know she is good so you 
see the children want you and I want you so it 
will make us all happy when you should marry 
me and we live together on this nice farm. I 
am anxious to hear from you what you say. 

: yours truly, 

OLAF LARSON. 


ji “How did Joe get the letter?” asked 
im. 

“Wait a minute and Ill tell you," re- 
plied Billy. “Lina kept the letter one day 
as her own personal secret, and then she 
went over and showed it to Mary Burg- 
strom. Mary told Lina that if she were 
in her place she would ask Mr. Peterson 
about it. ‘He knows Olaf Larson more 


'than ten years and he is a friend of yours 


and his advice is good," said she. 

“Lina hesitated about it. She was 
afraid that Mr. Peterson wouldn't want 
her to speak to him about such a thing. 
But Mary insisted. ‘He has got such 
judgment,’ said she, ‘and he is just like a 
father to you.’ So they called Joe into con- 
sultation. He read the letter carefully, 
and Lina stood there blushing, backed up 
by Mary. 

“Then Joe cut loose. ‘Well, all I got to 
say about it, Lina,’ said he, ‘you are a 
mighty lucky girl, and if you marry Olaf, 
why he will be a lucky man, too. He is 
good to his family, and he’s got the best 

arm in that township and two fine little 
kids. And the home will be yours, and 
ou and Olaf can make some good money. 
{f I was your own father, Lina, I would teli 
you to go and write him a letter to-night 
and say yes to him. You couldn’t get 
another such a chance in a thousand years, 
Lina, and if I was in your place why I'd 
cinch it right on the spot.' 


* AND that's what Lina did. The wed- 
ding took place at Joe’s home, and 
Katie n up a hine supper for them, and 
Joe and Katie gave them a great send-off.” 
"And they lived happy ever after," 
grunted Ben. 

“I haven't got to that yet,” said Billy. 
"About six weeks later Joe happened to 
think that Olaf might be in the market for 
a new threshing machine and—” 

* He just happened to think of it, did 
he?” snorted Ben. “Why, you fathead, 
that was his game all along!” 

“That’s what,” agreed Dawson. “It 
worked out in perfectly logical order: 
First, he sold Lina to Olaf, and then he 
sold both of them to Katie, and then he 
sold Olaf to Lina, and then comes the ma- 
chine—that’s what I call selling de luxe.” 

“As I was saying,” continued Billy, ig- 
noring the interruption, “about six weeks 
after the wedding Joe happened to think 
that Olaf might be in the market for a new 
machine, but just about the same time he 
received by express (Continued on page 115) 


“We teach every young man in our employ 
that he must make it easy for us to 
promote him, and the best way he can do this 
is by fitting someone to. fill his own job” 


Train an Understudy—if You 
Want to be Promoted- 


The shrewd advice of Charles A. Stone —together with the story of Stone & 
Webster, one of the most unique big businesses in America 


ESS than two years ago the leaders of 
American finance decided it was 
time for this country to take 
first place in world trade. They 
had mapped out-their campaign; 

they had lined up the billions of dollars 
necessary to sustain it. Their single prob- 
lem was to find the man—the general of 
superlative fitness to direct the great com- 
mercial drive. 

The search was nation-wide: the men 
directing it weighed the merits and com- 
pared the records of a hundred business 
giants—then they chose Charles A. Stone. 

Before stepping into the presidency of 
the American International Corporation, 
the name under which the world trade 
campaign was incorporated, Stone was 
little known to the public at large; he had 
not become a “figure.” But big business 
knew him as a man of tremendous force, 
compelling personality, keen judgment, 
financial sense and technical knowledge. 
The record of the firm of Stone & Webster 
was one of the epics of American business 
enterprise. 

Starting merely as electrical engineers 
on a small scale, Charles A. Stone and Ed- 
win S. Webster, fellow graduates from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the class of '88, had become the builders 
and managers of thirty public utility 
enterprises, employing twenty thousand 
men and earning twenty-seven million dol- 
lars a year. Quietly and cannily they had 
bought up privileges until they had become 
one of the two or three largest owners of 
developed commercial water power in the 
country. As physicians for ailing enter- 
prises, they had never lost a case. 

In his new job Stone soon began to 
write new records of achievement. With 
the world as his field, he struck boldly. 
Colossal construction work in Russia, 
eleven hundred miles of railroad in China, 
a multiplicity of business enterprises in 
South America, were among the first defi- 
nite plans of his organization. It has be- 
come part owner of the great International 
Mercantile Marine Company, has obtained 
control of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 

any, and gained a strong interest in the 

nited Fruit Company. 
The selection of Mr. Stone for his pres- 
ent position was influenced largely by the 
ability he had shown in picking, training, 


By B. C. Forbes 


and inspiring young men. His main rea- 
son for accepting was that he would 

able to develop more men than ever be- 
fore. He had made millions; his success 
in his own sphere was assured. But de- 
veloping men was a gospel to him, and he 
could not resist the opportunity to extend 


it. 

Already he has sent dozens of men to 
foreign fields and hundreds more are in 
training. Within a few years he will have 
placed thousands of men in important 
positions all over the world. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the amazing story of the firm 
of Stone & Webster may understand why 
these facts will mean more to Charles A. 
Stone than any dollar-gauged accomplish- 
ment of trade. : 


HEN the firm of Stone & Webster 

was formed in 1889 its quarters con- 
sisted of only one room and an anteroom. 
In the cramped quarters of the anteroom 
was housed the whole staff—one smart 
office boy who used to fool visitors into 
thinking the firm was opulent enough to 
afford a typewriter, his ruse being to 
“click! clickI"the lock of the safe door 
when anyone was calling on the young 


partners. 

The firm had really been formed in col- 
lege, although no entry of the fact can be 
found on the state records. After occupy- 
ing adjoining seats at the "Tech" en- 
trance examinations in 1884, the two fu- 
ture business partners had become such 
chums that before long students were call- 
ing them “Stone and Webster." While 
still in college they decided to become 
electrical engineers. 

“Why electrical engineering?" I asked 
Mr. Stone. 

“Electricity was new in industry then,” 
he replied. “ But we believed it was bound 
to become a tremendous power. We were 
members of the first electrical engineerin 
classes ever graduated in America, an 
when we hung up our shingle the following 
year we were probably the first strictly 
electrical engineering firm in the country.” 

In the few months before the offices of 
the firm were officially opened in Boston, 
young Stone held a job with the Electrical 

elding Company of Lynn, at $5.80 a 
week. And he lived within his income. 

“Three dollars a week for board and 


$2.80 for room,” he explained to me, smil- 


ing. 

‘How about incidentals?” I asked. 

“I had no incidentals,” he replied, his 
smile spreading. “I was determined not 
to call on my parents for assistance.” 

After a brief and valuable tutelage un- 
der Elihu Thomson, chief engineer of the 
General Electric Company, he joined 
hands with Webster, who in the mean- 
time had been getting an insight into 
finance as clerk in the banking firm of 
which his father was a member. 

Jobs came hard at first. All the capital 
of the new firm was in the heads of its 
members. The president of the Institute 
of Technology helped them tremendously 
by referring to them whatever inquiries he 
received concerning electrical matters. 
The two youths had the good sense to en- 
gage the institute’s two most prominent 
electrical professors as consulting -engi- 
neers 


Their first big job was the contract to 
build an electric transmission plant of one 
thousand horse-power capacity, carrying 
the power fifteen miles from the Lower 
Falls of the Cumberland River to S. D. 
Warren & Company's paper mill at West- 
brook, Maine. This was considered one of 
the most daring projects of the kind ever 
conceived. No machinery for carrying it 
out had been invented. Stone & Webster 
had to devise the necessary machinery, 
evolve all sorts of novel tools, and blaze 
a new trail at every turn. By grit and 
grind they solved every problem, over- 
came all obstacles, and finished the work 
well below their original estimate of the 
cost. 


EWS of how the waters of a river had 

been harnessed to electrical machinery 
and the power carried miles across coun- 
try and utilized to drive a powerful plant, 
at less cost than steam, spread thoughout 
the engineering world. Stone & Webster 
leaped into fame. Practical men of affairs 
began to consider electricity with more 
respect. And the new firm found con- 
tracts common instead of casual. 

The panic of 1893 caused wide-spread 
disaster, but it opened the door of oppor- 
tunity for Stone & Webster. The General 
Electrical Company had to divest itself of 
all its outside properties, including light 
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and railway plants in fifty 
cities. A syndicate was 
formed to take over these 
various enterprises, and it 
engaged Stone & Webster 
to appraise the value of the 
properties and their securi- 
ties, with a view to liquidat- 
ing them. Mr. Stone was 
asked not only to investigate 
the properties, but also to do 
what he could to sell them. 
One property, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was found 
unmarketable. But Stone 
saw in it unappreciated pos- 
sibilities. The bankers' syn- 
dicate was willing to dispose 
of it, with its $500,000 stock, 
for $60,000. Stone deter- 
mined to buy it. But the 
total capital Stone & Web- 
ster could muster was $20,- 
ooo. No banker in either 
Boston or New York could 
be induced to join them in 
the venture or to lend them 
the balance. Young Stone, 
however, had made up his 
mind that Dame Fortune 
had beckoned to him, and he 
knew no rest until he pre- 
vailed upon a Chicago finan- 
cier, J. Harvey, to look 
over the proposition. Mr. 
Harvey could not share the 
young engineer's enthusi- 
asm; he wanted no interest 
in the venture, but he agreed 
to lend the needed $40,000. 


WITHIN one year the 
profits enabled the ad- 
venturous purchasers to pay 
off the whole $40,000 loan, 
and in less than five years 
they sold the plant for $500,- 


000. 

“That half million looked 
the biggest thing I had ever 
seen in my life—and I have 
never since 'seen anything 
quite so big," declared Stone 
reminiscently. 

This deal brought Stone 
& Webster into the manage- 
ment of public utilities. 
They formed a “Manage- 
ment Association," and be- 
gan acquiring, managing and 
developing street railways, 
light plants and power sta- 
tions here, there and every- 
where. They invaded Seattle 
with a $4,000,000 public 
service system eighteen 
years ago, and have since 
spent $50,000,000 in similar 
enterpriseson the Pacific Coast alone. Their 
standing has been such that most of their 
work has been executed on a commission 
basis; that is, Stone & Webster, as supervis- 
ing engineers, have been paid a percentage 
of the total cost. This implies deep under- 
lying confidence, for the greater the cost of 
the work, the larger the total commission 
charged. 

I asked Mr. Stone what means he had 
employed to inspire such implicit trust. ` 

“From the time of our first large con- 
tract, which we finished below the esti- 
mated cost,” he replied, ‘‘we have 


THEN 


Two Remarkable Unpublished 


drummed into every member of our or- 
ganization the fact that our interest is 
identical with that of the people employ- 
ing us, and that the only true trade is one 
which benefits both sides. In every work 
we undertake for other people our men 
know that they must be as careful, eco- 
nomical, and anxious to achieve results as 
if the work were being done at our own 
expense. It is the principle we apply in 
dealing with our employees; we try to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place and 
consider what is best for his interest. 
“Speaking of your employees,” I said, 


"THE one on the left shows these famous partners just after they left college 

twenty-eight years ago. The other shows them as they look to-day. At the 
Massachusetts School of Technology they were classmates and chums, and 
were called ‘‘Stone and Webster” by their fellow students. After graduation 
they set up shop together in two little rooms in Boston. Within a quarter 
of a century they built up a mammoth business in many branches, which 
stands to-day as a world standard of efficiency. 


* tell me about your methods of develop- 
ing men, about the manner in which you 
have been able to make promotions so 
freely." 

Mr. Stone's eyes lit up and he leaned 
forward eagerly. I could see that I had 
struck the chord that meant most to him. 

“We teach every young man in our em- 
ploy,” he said, “that he must make it easy 
for us to promote him, and the best wa 
he can do this is by fitting someone to fll 
his own job. Every man in our organi- 
zation must train an alternate. Thus, pro- 
motions cannot disrupt our organization. 


Train an Understudy—if You Want to be Promoted, by B. C. FORBES 
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AND NOW 


Photographs of Stone and Webster 


Mr. Stone recently accepted the presidency of the American International Cor- 
poration, the greatest combination of American brains and capital ever formed 
It was not the lure of new renown that drew Mr. 
It was the greater opportunity 


to capture foreign trade. 


Stone from his old firm; he didn't need that. 
to develop and promote men—a science that has become a business gospel 
with him. Mr. Stone here describes the principles he will apply in the next 
few years in placing thousands of men in important jobs all over the world. 


“We believe in large salaries and pay 
many. We also have a profit-sharing plan 
which has charged the men with ambi- 
tions and paid them well. Nine tenths of 
employers make the mistake of looking 
upon men as cogs in a machine, and ex- 

cting those cogs to remain in the spot 
in which they are placed par after year 
until they are worn out. By using a man 
permanently in exactly the same spot they 
imagine they are receiving the maximum 
amount of efficiency. 

“That ħas not been our system. We 
believe in promotions. We want every 


man to feel that we want him to advance 
to the very limit of his capacity, and in 
cases where an unusually able man is of- 
fered a bigger opportunity outside we 
gladly urge him to take it.” 

W. Cameron Forbes stepped from the 
Stone & Webster organization, where he 
began as a youth, to the governorship of 
the Philippine Islands. When the great 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company needed a chairman of its board 
to pilot it through troublous waters some 
yn ago, Guy E. Tripp, another Stone & 

'ebster employee, was selected. Boston 


and New York have both 
plucked many bankers from 
the same fertile field. 

**We begin by picking the 
most promising material. 
We draw a good many of 
our young men from the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology," said Mr. 
Stone. “We select men with 
quick perception, business 
intellect, plenty of energy, 
and a proper amount of am- 
bition. e impress upon 
each young fellow at the 
very start that he cannot 
hope to attain success either 
for himself or for the organi- 
zation unless he adapts him- 
self to team-play. 

* Occasionally, but rarely, 
we encounter selfishness in 
carrying out our policy of 
having two men trained for 
every job in the organiza- 
tion. Some fellows are 
afraid to organize them- 
selves out of a job. They 
fear that if somebody at 
their elbow is capable of 
filling their shoes their place 
will not be so secure. This, 
of course, is a very narrow 
view. We convince each 
man that we want to pro- 
mote him, but that it will be 
difficult to do so unless he 
has paved the way by train- 
ing a subordinate to step in- 
to his place. 


“NZOU can see how this 

whole plan works for 
loyalty and a right spirit 
throughout the organiza- 
tion. Those of us at the top 
feel indebted to heads of 
departments and other re- 
sponsible officers for so or- 
ganizing each job they take 
up that they are free to 
tackle some new and more 
important work. We are 
branching out all the time, 
and we must have the ablest 
kind of men on the firing 
line, men of initiative and 
powers of organization, men 
who can take hold of a new 
enterprise, overcome all the 
initial difficulties and set 
it on its feet. Once these 
men of brains have organ- 
ized and systematized a new 
enterprise, whether it be an 
electric lighting plant, a 
street railway or a power 
plant, men of somewhat les- 
ser caliber can be installed to run it, thus 
releasing the fellows at the top. 

“Our system has other advantages: 
When a man is ill or needs a vacation, an 
alternate is always on hand to do his work. 
If we treated men as cogs in a machine and 
kept the same cog in de same place year 
after year, it would inevitably happen, 
sooner or later, that the whole thing would 
collapse like Oliver Wendell Holmes's one- 
horse shay. 

“We keep in close and constant touch 
with all our men. We are always eagerly 
watching for talent. The officers of our 
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various plants regularly send us reports’ 


covering the showing made by the men 
under them. We have a high-salaried su- 
perintendent of employment, whose sole 
duty is to travel around to size up likely 
workers. He passes on most of the pro- 
motions. This man has a large heart, 
broad sympathies, and he understands hu- 
man nature. He takes a fatherly interest 
in helping the right kind of fellows to step 
up the ladder. The men all know that 
they get a square deal from him and that 
he is really interested in them. His recom- 
mendations naturally carry great weight 
with Mr. Webster and myself, although, 
of course, we keep in personal touch with 
all important executives. 

* We train practically all our own men. 
We have a regular training plant in 
Porto Rico, where young fellows, mostly 
fresh from college, start in the car pit, 

easing cars. They go through every 
E auch of the business, not in theory, but 
in practice, as we not only supply the 
town (Ponce) with electric light and 
power, but also run the electric car sys- 
tem. In addition, we have installed a com- 


merciàl department for the sale of coal and 
other materials so as to give the men a 
well-rounded schooling." 

Mr. Stone smiled. I asked what was in 
his mind. 

“I was thinking,” he replied, “of the 
son of a very prominent and influential 
family. His parents wanted us to train 
him. At college he had been cutting a 
wide swath, and when I talked with him 
he let me know that a presidency, or at 
least a general managership, was about 
his strength as a starter. I told him the 
best I could do for him would be to send 
him to Ponce as a car greaser, and it would 
be up to him how long he remained at the 
bottom. He surprised me by immediately 
getting off his high horse and saying he was 
ready to start greasing right away and, by 
the way, he stuck to fis job with the best 
of them, and in three years, after serving 
as conductor, motorman, superintendent 
of one department, and, finally, manager, 
got an important position with a very large 
traction company. 

* We take pains to discover what a man 
is best fitted for. If he does not make much 


Sid says: 


of a success at one kind of work, we give 
him a chance at something else.” 

I asked Mr. Stone how he came to es- 
tablish his novel system of having each 
man organize himself into a better job. 

“Tt came about in a funny way,” he 
replied. “A responsible and experienced 
manager many years ago applied to us for 
a position. He explained that he had or- 
panned himself out of his last job. He had 

amiliarized the officer next to him with 
his own work and had taught everybody 
along the line to do the same thing. Dur- 
ing a period of depression the president 
called in the manager, complimented him 
on the excellent way he had systematized 
things, and added that he had the machine 
running so nicely that they could now save 
his salary. - 

“T immediately engaged that man, and 
we began instituting the same system in 
our organization, only, instead of organiz- 
ing themselves out of jobs, our men or- 
ganize themselves into better ones. And 
we profit thereby, as well as they. If there 
is any better method to conduct a business 
I have yet to discover it.” 


I will hang this on Balboa—because he 
has had his fun and is dead 


Balboa had discovered the Pacific Ocean four 
hundred and three years ago that day. At first 
I swallowed the statement—as any human being in 
good and regular standing would be likely to do. But 
the moment I began to think it over I experienced an 
inward chuckle. Who gave Balboa the idea that he was 


T other night I read in my evening paper that 


the first to find the Pacific? And what made the rest of 
us pin a medal on him for an honer he never deserved? 
Don't we know—if we stop to consider—that the Pa- 
cific Ocean was discovered and forgotten by countless 


generations before Balboa was born? The truth is that 
Balboa, instead of being the first to discover the Pacific, 
was one of the last. 

We are wonderful creatures—we human beings— 
when we give way fully to the ego that is in us. We 
imagine that the whole earthly show began with us, and 
that it is going to end with us. We think our experiences 
are new, peculiar and exclusive. If our teeth ache we 
say that our teeth are especially sensitive. When we com- 
pare notes on the advantages of various shaving uten- 
sils we say we can't use this or that because our beards 
are particularly stiff. If we shiver on a raw day we say 
we are peculiarly susceptible to cold—that nobody ever 
suffers with the cold as we do. I know a man who saw 
Joe Jefferson play Rip Van Winkle. I saw him play it, 
and so did millions of others. Jefferson played the part 
6,000 times. But to hear my friend talk you would 
think that Joe never really rose up and became equal to 
the róle except once—and that was the night he saw it. 

Yes, we like the feeling that we are the first—the 
only onlys—the favored few. We never get it into our 


heads that the earth is a very old apartment—inhabited 
by untold generations of tenants, each of which re- 
papers and repaints the place in an effort to prove that 
it owns the premises. Of course we admit academically 
that there were others before us, but we don't honestly 
believe it. Take, for example, Hammurabi, Rameses, 
Ptolemy and Plutarch. Those were men. of our own 
comparative generation, yet they are not real to us. 
Down in our heartswe would: never credit them with 
having as sensitive teeth as we have. And it is a cer- 
tainty that they never enjoyed anything as much as we. 
Nor did they suffer with the cold. 

And yet this wonderful little ego is the only thing we 
have worth possessing. If, dear reader, your name be 
Henry Smith, the Fates when they set you down in our 
midst might well have instructed you as follows: 

* Now, Henry, remember that there is nothing new 
in the world but you. All the rest is old. Here are the 
old grease-stained blocks for you to play with—the old 
ideas and the old facts—which billions of men have 
played with before you, and built into structures which 
bore the stamp of their own individuality. Build, 
Henry, build. Make the best out of the materials that 
you can. But, above all, put yourself into the work. 
Don't imitate, don't copy. Your only chance is to be 
yourself. What you do is the best that you can con- 
tribute. You can't add anything to the show but Henry 
Smith. Make sure that you really add him." 

And there you are. 

Egos are all right. They are the best thing we have— 
our most valuable asset. And yet they furnish the big- 
gest laugh. 
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My Silent Partner 


A business man's story of something he has recently : 


discovered in the Bible 


By the author of “Finding God in Millersville” 


HAVE wondered sometimes, in the 
past two years, why business men do 


not talk much about religion. I know’ 


they must think about it—the success- 

ful ones, I mean. For business success, 
after all, is not a matter of money or brute 
force or cleverness. The difference between 
the unsuccessful man and the successful one 
is largely a matter of imagination. And the 
man who hasn’t imagination enough to 
stop once in a while and ask himself, “Wh 
am I here?” and “Where am I going?" 
and “Who is running this universe, any- 
way?"—that man hasn't imagination 
enough to build up a big business in 
America, or get to the top of a business 
that s uuebody else has built. 


The Picture of Jesus That Used to 
Hang on the Wall 


It WAS some time after the experience 
which I have described as “Finding 
God in Millersville" that an evangelist 
visited our little city and turned it bottom 
side up. I contributed a hundred dollars 
to the erection of his tabernacle, and one 
noon during his stay in out city he came 
in and talked to my boys in the factory. 
. "What do you know about Jesus any- 
way?" he said at the end of his short talk. 
“You claim to be intelligent, and yet you 
don’t know anything about the Man whose 
life is the greatest power in the world to- 
day. Why, you wouldn’t recognize Jesus 
if you saw him on the street.” : 

The evangelist's words somehow stuck 
in my memory. I hadn't even thought 
of the name of Jesus, much less of the 
Man himself, since my dreadful Sunday- 
school experiences. As I walked back to 
my office the memory of those hot, tire- 
some Sunday-school sessions flashed over 
me again, and with them the picture of 
Jesus of Nazareth that they had formed in 
my childish brain. 

I saw the picture that used to hang on 
the Sunday-school wall—a lean, blond 
young man, a rather feminine face with 
a beard on it, a sadness in the eyes which 
looked down on us kids as though warn- 
ing us not to have any happy thoughts in 
that sacred place. I thought of the phrases 
that had characterized him to my boyish 
imagination, a “man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” a man who, when 
someone hit him, meekly “turned the 
other cheek.” Samson and David and old 
Moses with his brass snake and his rod— 
we boys could understand those men, and 
liked them. But Jesus, so sick and un- 
happy, so willing to get himself crucified— 
we knew that we ought to love him, bu 
we simply couldn't. That was all. . 

I suppose I must have sat at my desk 
half an hour, day-dreaming, as a fellow 
will when old memories reach out and take 
hold of him. And then it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that there mus! be something 


wrong about that picture of Jesus of 
Nazareth. I just simply couldn't square 
it up with the idea of God that I had 
forged for myself—the God who was at 
work in Millersville, the Great Executive 
who is big enough to have conceived the 
universe, and efhcient enough to operate 
it. If a man’s God like that really loved 
men and wanted to tell them so, it seemed 
to me that he would have sent the message 
by a man whom red-blooded, two-fisted 
men would just have to love, whom boys 
would take to naturally. 


I Decide to Find Out a Few Things 
for Myself 


BY THAT time I had made up my mind 
that I was going to find out about this 
esus of Nazareth. Not by talking with fel- 
ows that pretended to know all about it, 
not by reading books. No, sir; I would take 
the original documents themselves and 
dig into them as if they were the profit and 
loss statement of the Millersville Cutler 
Works. I was going to find out for myself 
whether, if Jesus came to town, he would 
be the sort of man that I would want to 
have help me run my factory. Other men 
could have their own Jesus of Nazareth: 
I wanted to get a line on Jesus of Mil- 
lersville. 

Well, it may be that I am all wrong; it 
may be that you can’t apply methods of 
business analysis to the Bible records. 
But I've done it in my own way, and the 
results satisfy me. 

Think for a minute, first of all, what a ter- 
rible injustice the painters do him. Think 
how strong he must have been. Why, for 
thirty years he did nothing from morning 
to night but swing an ax, and push a 
plane, and hew big timbers into shape 
with an adze! Carpenter work was no 
easy job in those days. There were no 
steam saws; lumber didn't come in nice, 
smooth, workable shape. The man who 
took a contract to build a house, contracted 
to do everything—to dig the cellar, cut 
the trees on the mountain-sides, fashion 
them into shape, and put them in place. 
A couple of years ago I bought the od farm 
where my great-grandfather used to live, 
and Saturday afternoons, instead of golf, 
I drive out there and put in a little work 
with the ax. And you can't tell me that 
a man who had done that sort of work 
from boyhood didn't have muscles that 
stood out in his arms like iron. 


Here is a Very Old Story—Are You 
Familiar with It? 


E WENT down to Jerusalem at the 
very beginning of his public work, 
and all the way along the road he heard 
the complaints of the peasants about the 
exactions and oppression of the priests. 
When he finally reached the city his temper 


was pretty well aroused. He strode into 
that temple and stood like a young giant 
among that noisy crowd of trafhckers. 
He saw the poor come timidly forward and 
drive their bitter bargains with the priests; 
his blood boiled. He stooped down and 
picked up some bits of cord that lay at his 
feet, and while he watched he half uncon- 
sciously braided them into a whip. 

Then suddenly he strode forward into 
that wrangling crowd of petty thieves, and 
began hurling their counters to the floor. 
One after the other, he flung their tables 
and chairs before him; he opened the 
cages where the doves were kept; he 
turned their oxen loose upon them. The 
thieves dropped back amazed; the crowd, 
quick to sense the situation, flung them- 
selves eagerly at his back. And so, his 
eyes flashing fire, his little whip rising and 
falling across the backs of the skulkin 
crew before him, he drove them forward, 
through the court, under the gates, out in 
the city streets. Single-handed, unknown, 
without reputation or authority, he had 
attacked the stronghold of special privi- 
lege,‘ and won. The temple had been 
swept clean. 3 

Of course there was a flaming moral 
purpose in his glance; of course he had a 
crowd at his back. But it wasn’t altogether 
his glance, nor yet the crowd, that drove 
that horde of billagers from their seats. It 
was partly the arm that held that little 
whip. As he swung it after them his gar- 
ment fell back, revealing the muscles that 
thirty years of manual labor had given 
him; and there was not one among the 
cowardly crowd that cared to try conclu- 
sions with his strength. 

They carried in a sick man to him once, 
a man who had never walked at all. He 
had tried every kind of treatment and 
every new doctor, and as he lay on the 
floor with the gaping crowd around him 
he looked up at this big, bronzed young 
man with a glance that was eager but 
lacking hope. What could he do, this new 
healer! 

_And the ex-carpenter, gazing down, 
amply said, “My friend, get up and 
walk. 


The lame man looked up into those 
eyes that blazed with health, and some- 
how from that great reservoir of strength 
and joy, in living there came strength to 
him. He was healed—somehow—bathed 
in that radiance of health, as a wounded 
animal is bathed back to health by the 
sunshine. 

Oh, the young Nazarene was well, all 
right! Thirty-three years of walking from 
town to town, and sleeping in the out-of- 
doors, had given him rich resources of 
health. And he had courage, and more 
than mere physical courage, too. 

I suppose down in every man’s heart 
there is a sneaking desire to make a big 
hit with the folks (Continued on page 99) 
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HROUGH the wrack of many 

ears there stood on the New 

ngland farm of my boyhood a 

decrepit old apple tree. Rotten 

and worm-eaten to the very heart 

it was, even in June splattered with sickly 
peer leaves and stark with many gray 
ranches. The spring before it fell into 


complete death and decay, it put forth, 
surprisingly enough, as the crowning ef- 
fort of its withering life, a most wonderful . 
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The man, the woman and the kid, being run 


The Legend of 'Frisco Bar 


burst of perfect blossoms. Somehow, when 
I think over all the separate incidents of 
this frontier drama which Trapper Jim re- 
lated to me, invariably there flashes to my 
memory that last spurt of this courageous 
old tree and that miraculous display of 
the strange power which so transfigured its 
otherwise somber ending. 

To keep fresh this dusty but still inspir- 
ing chapter of the “days of gold," I have 
shown on the new Service Map of my Na- 


tional Forest the site of the abandoned 
placer camp of "Frisco Bar, and also the ` 
great jutting headland farther down the 
canyon below. At that point the granite 
walls of the chasm draw in sharp and sheer, 
their turreted crags forming a natural rock 
portal or entrance, which I have named 
“‘Valedictorians’ Gate." It was while we 
rode the trail running between these two 
landmarks that Trapper Jim told me this 
story. Fired again D, the recollection of 
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, 
out of camp by the angry people of 'Frisco Bar 


By Julian Rothery 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


the stirring deeds woven around the strange 
careers of the Colorado Coyote and the 
Sage Hen, this veteran of the Indian wars 
punctuated his vibrant words with a steady 
pointing forefinger. . . . 

Something struck him, yes, by Godfrey! 
[said Trapper Jim]. Something queer got 
into Colorady Coyoté that day in the can- 
yon. Blessed if i know what it was, or 
where it come from, but men don’t go and 
act that way all for no good reason. Big 


Andy, he thiriks he can explain it all, but 
he’s getting childish. Got some blame fool 
notions about what the Sage Hen said to 
the Colorady Coyote that riled him up so. 
Big Andy—shucks!—he’s a sentimental 
old saphead. Says I’m smart enough to 
catch bear or trap beaver, and all such 
like, but that I don’t know the first rules 
when it comes to the women. Howsom- 
ever, I'll tell you the cold straight facts, 
that’s my strong suit, a-reading facts from 


the trail; then you can puzzle it out to 
please yourself. 

I’ve perambulated these peaks for fifty 
years and seen every camp that ever was 
struck in this Upper Country. I’ve giner- 
ally noticed that you find about the same 
run of humans in a bum little dump of a 
camp as you do in a real boomer, only not 
so many of ’em. Now ’Frisco Bar had 
most varieties of critters a-roosting there 
one time or another, but in her rollicking- 
est days she never had more than fifty 
souls, and some of them was hardly fit to 
trot in the soul class. That applied most 
particular to the Colorady Coyote and the 
Sage Hen. The boys usually referred to 
her like that, we never knew no other name 
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for her. Lots of women like her was called 
that, or maybe some names that weren't 
so polite. She had followed half a dozen 
tin horn camps and was wide if not well 
known in 'em all. I can just see her now, 
tall, lanky and red-haired, with a square 
sort of face and a glinty squint in her eye. 
With her was a kid about nine or ten years 
old, who was usually reckoned as her son, 
I ain't a-saying these things in no mean 
way, for I don't believe in pawing over the 
old workings and raking out bygones. I'm 
just touching on 'em easy-like so as you 
will understand. We all looks at things a 
heap different now. Too bad a feller doesn't 
et to really savvying this job of living be- 
fore he gets so darn nigh ready to quit it. 
It was a two-handed game the Sage Hen 
was playing; we held our cards too, it 
warn t no solitaire. She was only one of 
them women nobody ever stopped to think 
much about at the time. But now—every 
winter since all this happened—the boys up 
at War Eagle congregates and jaws them- 
: selves black in the face, speculating con- 
cerning her and what-all she said to the 
Coyote, and what made 'em both act that 


way. : 
"This Coyote cuss now, we remembers 
him a little more clear, mostly because he 

, was such a measly speciman of a man and 


such a good sample of a coyote. Skinny: 


and scrawny and shriveled he was, with a 
hungry stare in his cold shifty eye and a 
bitter-looking undershot jaw. He was a 
piker at poker, and a poor loser, which he 
mostly did, for he had no nerve and liked 
better to skulk around peddling booze and 
such-like. Healwaystoted a handsomelittle 
pearl-handled six-gun, but he warn't no shot 
and never used it. Seemed scared of all that 
kind of junk, but liked to pack that fool 
gun to make himself loom up man-sized to 
tenderfeet. He just sorter oozes into camp 
one day, having left Colorady a mite ahead 
of the sheriff, so we calls him the Colorady 
Coyote, and the name fitted well too, only 
we dropped the last part after a while— 
you'll see why. 


WELL it ain't long before he and the 
Sage Hen finds themselves two of a 
kind, a pair of dirty deuces as you might 
say, with everybody treating them that 
way. So to top off with, he just natcher- 
ally moves right into her cabin and camps 
there, which same don't cause any marked 
objection from the rest of "Frisco Bar, that 
being before the day of so much howl 
about monopoly and restraint of trade. 

Funny how scrubs like to run together, 
ain't it? Take an outlaw horse, or an old 
bank beaver that's been throwed out of 
his colony, for instance. They ginerally 
finds another critter of their same stripe, 
and sticks together. Folks has got to run 
together the same way, too, and 1f nobod 
vill have a tail-ender, except another tail- 
ender, they lines up, for sartin. 

This Coyote cuss, as I was telling ye, 
was a worthless, useless gilpoke, no 
above ground, with a soul so small and 
crooked it could hide behind a corkscrew. 
He can't do nothing man-fashion, so after 
a while, just out of general orneryness, he 
robbed the sluice boxes at the Six Bit 
Mine, getting himself caught red-handed 
while doing it. Considerable agitation re- 
sults, schemes from a proper clubbing to a 
necktie party being discussed, and dropped 
as insufficient or unappropriate. At last 
the boys decided to plumb run him out of 


. camp, this having the unanimous approv- 


al of all except the Sage Hen, who, not 
cottoning to the idea, scratches round 
right lively, and raises some dusty com- 
motion. The boys is about to the point of 
including her with the emigrant, as some- 
one christened him, when she beats us to 
it by declaring she’ll stick to the Coyote. 
So that settled it. 

Now when it comes to running the whole 
three of em out of camp, it was some event. 
When you sit down and figure out to ex- 
port six per cent of your whole population 
or half your women-folk at one swipe, it 
ain’t to be done lightly or without due 
consideration and ceremonies. Big Andy 
was chose to read the articles of shipment. 
We always elected him to do that kind of 
a job. He still is good on the flowery gab. 
So planting a Chink or nominating a gov- 
ernor, or just a plain convention like this 
to promote the general welfare and attain 
domestic tranquillity, as he puts it,— 
that’s where he shined. 


I WEREN'T there in camp myself, as I'll 
explain later, being considerable busy in 
another section, but a-heading toward 
camp with all the celerity I could lug. 
But Big Andy and the other boys has told 
me all about it dozens of times. To this 
day they ain't really ever talked them- 
selves plumb hollow out about it. It was 
early in the morning when the Colorady 
Coyote and the Sage Hen and her nine- 
year-old kid were waited on by a deputa- 
tion of leading and self-appointed citizens. 
I can just see Big Andy a-standing there 
by their cabin in front of all the boys, roll- 
ing out the words stern, but still nice-like. 
For all he's such a knot-head, he's got a 
heart as big as a ham. He'd say it fine and 
friendly too, but you would know he meant 
pecu what he said, with no darn mon- 
ey-did le either. 

*Colorady," said he, “and, Marm,"— 
and I can picter him to myself a-bowing 
polite to the Sage Hen, but still plowing 
on in no uncertain tone,—' Colorady, we- 
all have two old horses, not much in the 
broncho line to be sure, but still able to 
travel some and plenty. These here horses 
need exercise, though they sure don't look 
it, and in more salubrious climes than is 
found here at "Frisco Bar. We-all reckon 
these chargers would appear well and 
gratifying out on the canyon trail headed 
north down-stream and remote, putting 
an ever-increasing distance between their 
tails and camp here," says he. “We ain't 
making no comments whatsoever, nor 
passing no jedgment nor spilling no argu- 
ments, but each and all of us boys has 
elected you and the Sage Hen to ride them 
cayuses plumb into more genial regions. 
We have also voted to have you both start 
said migratory movement prompt at sun- 
up. And because we heer’d old White Elk 
and his renegade Injuns is a-foot hostile 
and pestiferous generally, we are donating, 
free, one good Winchester and a couple of 
belts of cartridges, though we know you 
ain’t no hand with a rifle,” says he. “We 
are pleased to escort you to the limits of 
our prosperous camp and wish you well 
and good-by. But the boys here and my- 
self included feel you both should know 
that it is the sense of this meeting, that 
should your journey inadvertently bring 
you and the Sage Hen back again to the 
Glorious Camp of ’Frisco Bar, that same 
event would ee-mediately start the smell 


of powder smoke or the creak of cordage!” 
uring this brief but touching farewell, 
the Sage Hen was most decidedly ruffled 
and on the peck, by turns still and scorn- 
ful or shrill and swearful. Just the same, 
she seemed to be the leader of said exo- 
dus, for the Coyote was too dumb and 
dead to even snarl. Their horses was sure 
some dilapidated wrecks all right, but 
the woman had the least rickety one, and 
the kid sat on the saddle skirt behind her. 
A right smart little kid he was, too, red- 
haired like his ma, with a hell of a know- 
ing look on top of his freckles. The 
Colorady Coyote, as usual, follows an- 
other’s lead and fetches up the rear. So 
they lights out of 'Frisco Bar that morn- 
ing. The last that was seen of them was 
there where the trail swings around that 
point of big yellow pines right yonder. 
low, strung out and dejected they plodded 
off, headed down the canyon. Bie Andy 
he’s got some crazy ideas about the two of 
'em; but he's off his toot. Misery loves 
any old kind of company. You can’t judge 
anything by that. 
OW, as 1 was telling you a while back, 
I wasn't at camp when all this stew spilled 
over, being right down the canyon here 
below us, "hat headed toward camp like 
my middle name was velocity. I was sure 
jamming a hole in the wind and raising a 
storm straight up the trail. My spurs is 
rattling on my horse’s ribs like a drummer 
boy beating the long roll, while I’m dust- 
ing out that bronc’s hide with my quirt fit 
to give p'ints to Balaam himself: There 
was fifty-three darn good reasons for this 
precipitate haste, the chief reason being 
Chief White Elk, and the other fifty-two 
being that-sized bunch of his renegade 
rascals who were a-streaming out after me, 
determined and joyful-like. 


JUST a few days before this son of the 
hills—and of something else—with his 
band had started on the warpath, stop- 
ping only long enough to perform sundry 
surgical and autopsical operations on four 
prospectors over in Gold Basin. At the 
time I am specifying they were a-pound- 
ing after me, with an eye to further such 
operations, not cal'iated to be entirely 
painless. After that I reckoned they would 
tie into "Frisco Bar and clean her up in 
good approved Injun style, which they 
was plenty able to do if they surprised the 
camp. As this cavalcade of red rovers was 
booming right along only about two hours 
behind me, it is easy to account for my 
burst of speed. 

Well, as I’m a-beating it up the trail, 
it’s only natural I should collide with the 
discards from camp beating it down. It 
was just about eight mile below 'Frisco 
Bar at what we called the Canyon Gate. 
Black rocks, straight and high they are, too, 
a rough old hole as you'll see for yourself. 

There it was I meets up with them, 
though of course I didn't know then any- 
thing about the style and interesting cir- 
cum-damn-stances of their debarkation. 
The Sage Hen was leading the procession 
same as when they left the camp, her head 
cocked up, her hard eyes snapping, her 
jaw shoved forward. Maybe that woman 
was a bit shy on some suits, but she was 
sure long on others. Talk about your 
weaker sex! The devil! The only living 
thing that ever chucked the chills of fright 
into me was a she grizzly! The kid was 
a-clinging to her (Continued on page 110) 


The Legend of 'Frisco Bar, by JULIAN RoTHERY 


Long as their ammunition lasts, nary a savage gets by that 
gate, though they must have tried it time and time again 


You can get a fancy salary if you 

can pick “hits” out of a bunch of songs. 
But it isn't easy—as you will learn 

from the stories told by Mr. Wickes , 


“Putting Over" Popular Songs 


HERE'S an unfilled job in Song- 
land. One hundred thousand 
dollars a year, at least, is waitin 
for the man or woman who wil 
come forward to fill it. It carries 
with it no orders; it requires no particular 
training; a person who has finished school- 
ing with the second reader will stand ex- 
actly as good a chance of being accepted 
for the vacancy as a master of seventeen 
languages, or a mathematical marvel. 

Song publishing is one of the greatest 
gambles in the whole world. Fortunes are 
won and lost in a change of the moon, and 
for reasons which no one seems able to 
forecast —which brings us back to the sub- 
ject of Songland's vacancy. 

If anyone can prove his ability consist- 
ently to select songs which will captivate 
the ears of his hundred million fellows, he 
can become the official picker of hits for 
any number of big song publishers. As for 
his salary—well, he can name a figure that 
will make him considerably better paid 
than the President of the United States. 

It is hard to analyze Songland's problem 
of problems. If a popular song were a 
complex creation, like an opera or a sym- 

hony, we could understand the situation 
tter. But it isn’t. The popular song is 
one of the simplest things in the business 
world. It conforms to certain elementary 
unwritten laws, and is aimed at a specific 
type of people. With few exceptions, its 
musical range is limited to one octave, so 
that anyone with the average vocal powers 
can sing it without difficulty. Publishers 
have found that lovers of popular music 
take to the “line of least resistance;'' as a 
rule they do not care for music that taxes 
voice, memory, or playing ability. 

Nor does a hit need to be original. In 
fact, many of the most successful hits are 
merely rehashes of other hits, with a little 
different tempo or rhythm thrown in to 
disguise the relationship. Under various 
guises the public sings, hums, and whistles 

rom year to year the same tunes that 
were popular two decades ago. If song 
writers stray outside the plain, familiar 
paths they are likely to confuse the pub- 
lic, just as a ten-year-old boy would be 
confused by a problem in plane geometry. 

A month or a year from now, “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” which has been used 
for popular purposes again and again, 
could | be twisted about a bit and turned 
into a rag, a march, or a waltz, and the 
public would take to it with avidity, never 
dreaming that it had already hummed it- 
self tired of the tune many times before. 

If you stop to consider that the major- 
ity of the half million popular songs put 
out in the last ten years have been written 
in one octave, you will see the difficulty of 
composing an entirely original melody. 
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By E. M. Wickes 


Most of the so-called Hawaiian music 
that has captured the public to-day is 
simply the old “coon” melodies with a new 
name. Play over the great present-day 
success, "Sweet Adeline,” and see how at 
the start it suggests ““On the Banks of the 
Wabash," and when it gets to the chorus 
how it reminds you of “Say Au Revoir, 
but not Good-by." 

The same thing holds true with the 
words. How many hundreds of times has 
the sweetheart story, old as the race, be- 
come the rage of a season? And melan- 
choly songs— the tragedies of love and life 
—always pack a big appeal. From “After 
the Ball" and “Two Little Girls in Blue,” 
down to such comparatively recent songs 
as “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree," 
“The Curse of an Aching Heart" and 
“You Taught me How to Love You, Now 
Teach me to Forget," there has always 
been in vogue a sort of song spilling over 
with parlor pathos and commonplace 
tragedy. 

e simpler and clearer a lyric is, the 
more chance it has of getting across. To 
carry simplicity to its limit, words of one 
or two syllables are almost invariably es- 
sential to a popular song hit. The writer 
has to think in the same terms as the great 
mass of the people. So the picking of a 
song-hit may well look like child's play to 
the layman. 

Incidentally, if you gre thinking of a 
plying for the job of “official hit picker,’ 

e quite sure that you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the evanescent fancies and 
shifting emotions of young women. For 
they buy practically all the music, and 
what they do not buy is usually purchased 
by some admiring friend or repentant rela- 
tive. 


HIL KORNHISER, professional man- 

ager for Leo Feist, evidently believes 
he has the picking business down to a 
science. In July his firm selected for the 
fall campaign a song called, “Ireland 
Must be Heaven, for my Mother Came 
from There.” After hearing it tried out at 
several showhouses Kornhiser was so en- 
thusiastic that he asked the general man- 
ager to order two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand copies as the first edition. ‘Since the 
usual first edition of a song, no matter how 
optimistic of its success the publisher may 
be, is only ten thousand, you can imagine 
why the general manager sank back in his 
chair and gasped. As soon as he recovered 
his breath he turned the request down 
positively. 

* But 1 know that song's going to be a 
hummer," said Kornhiser. «Tr you'll 
print the two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies I'll pay for them if it doesn't sell 
more than a million." 


The offer was finally accepted. Korn- 
hiser's judgment was correct because the 
song is now near the million mark. 

any business men have a habit of 
looking with something akin to contempt 
on the popular music industry; but when 
one firm can sell more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of sheet music a year, and pay 
out more than eighty-five thousand dollars 
in royalty to writers, as one firm did in 
1915, the business demands serious consid- 
eration. Some business men have tried 
entering the song field to pick up a little 
money, and all they picked up was sorrow 
and experience. 

About ten years ago a wealthy man left 
his own interests in the hands of clerks 
and plunged into music publishing with 
the expectation of making a new fortune. 
Thousands upon thousands he paid out 
while waiting for the elusive hit. Gradu- 
ally his other business fell away and his 
hoarded wealth disappeared. 


ENTY-FIVE years » when the 
sone business was an infant in swad- 
dling clothes, songs were put out irregu- 
larly, and no attempt was made to find a 
national market. In those days the a 
pearance of a new song was something of a 
sensation, and hits lived longer than they 
do now. Usually music lovers bought the 
words for a few cents and would pick up 
the melody from hearing it later. 

In the old days William W. Delaney 
made a business of printing long paper 
streamers bearing the words of fifteen or 
twenty songs, headed by the latest hit. 
Derelicts from the Bowery and Park Row, 
taking a hundred streamers at a time, 
would dart across the areas inhabited b 
New York’s working class, shouting their 
wares. For a few days these streamers 
were gobbled up like the newspaper extras 
of to-day. Then business would fall of 
and the derelicts would drift back to their 
saloons to drink away their profits and 
dream of the next issue. 

In the last years of the old era Willis 
Woodward was the big publisher. He did 
not keep a piano in his place, and when a 
theatrical performer chanced to call, 
Woodward merely hummed the tune for 
him. If the performer liked it, he could 
ur Then along came Howley, Haviland 
& Dresser with new methods and a new 
brand of songs. 

This trio rented a room for sixteen dol- 
lars a month, a piano for five, and engaged 
a pianist at six dollars a week. They little 
dreamed, then, that later they were des- 
tined to do a business of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a month for four consecutive 
years. . 

Paul Dresser, an experienced song writer, 
was supposed to (Continued on page 77) 
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From a photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 


May Naudain 


him in the Keith theaters, where they popularized 
“Ireland Must Be Heaven, for My Mother Came 
from There,” *My Own Iona,” and “Out of the 
Cradle into My Heart.” She is now featuring 
Gilbert and Friedland's new philosophical hit, 
* Love is a Wonderful Thing." 


FIVE years ago, after starring in "The Little 
Cherub,” and “The Girl Behind the Counter,” 
Miss Naudain quit the stage to wed a wealthy 
broker. Arthur Hammerstein tempted her back to 
star in “Katinka.” Later, Anatol Friedland, the 
popular song composer, induced her to team with 
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From a photograph by White, New York 


Lina Abarbanell * 


LINA ABARBANELL, the star of “Flora Bella," and promises to make a hit out of ''You're the 
was brought to this country ten years ago by Henry Girl," equal to her "Every Little Movement has a 
W. Savage. Miss Abarbanell was the first one to Meaning of Its Own" in Madam Sherry," and the 
introduce the big song success, '*M-O-T-H-E-R," famous waltz song in “The Merry Widow.” 
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Irene Bordoni 


MISS BORDONI was brought to this country 
from France by A. Neilson Fysher, composer of 
** A Little Love, a Little Kiss,” and it took her four 
weeks to learn to sing a song in English. "Sweet 


Adeline" was the first American song she ever used. 
She sings "Pretty Baby" in English and French, 
and at present is featuring Harry Von Tilzer's latest 


success, ‘‘ Somewhere in Dixie." 
3' 
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From a photograph taken by Albert Bigelow Paine 


John H. Finley with the late Grover Cleveland. 


THE author of “New York: a Tale of Two Cities" 
is a typical New Yorker both because he was mót 
born in New York and because he would not con- 
sider living anywhere else. Mr. Finley knows the 
city and the state as few people do. For ten years 


he was president of the College of the City of New 
26 ; 


York, which he left three years ago to become Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New York. 
He has walked practically all over the entire state. 
In the picture above Mr. Finley is taking a walk 
with the late ex-President Cleveland—one of the 
greatest of all the great sons of New York. 


The Glory of the States 


New York: “A Tale of Two Cities" 


\ 


HE outstanding fact about New 
York is that the state is a dual 
state, consisting of two distinct 
parts: (1) New York City, and 
(2) the rest of the state: two ter- 
ritories of approximately the same popu- 
lation, but of widely differing densities 
and areas: two cities, (1) the “Outer City” 
at the gate, and (2) the “Inner City,” ly- 
ing among the fields, gardens and moun- 
tains within; a City-city and a Country- 
city, tied together into one politically in- 
dissoluble state. So the story of New 
York State is “A Tale of Two Cities." 


The City-city 


[ CAME to New York (an interstate 
immigrant) by way of the Outer City. 
A courteous Anglo-Saxon citizen showed 
me the way from the ferryboat to an ele- 
vated station and instructed me in the 
mysteries of the *' chopping-box." I made 
my first offering through it to the genius 
of the city, whose spell, from which Thave 
not since been free, came at once upon me. 

I have lived both under the spires of 
St. Patrick’s and in the topmost flat of a 

hetto tenement far down on the East 

ide. I have boarded in an English ship- 
caulker’s home near Front Street and in 

a German actor’s boarding house near 
i Fourteenth Street. 
with clerks from New Jersey and with 
Russell Sage from Long Island. I have 
lived for two years of nights upon the in- 
. comparable Riverside with its Palisades 
' sunsets and its myriad columned lights 
reaching deep into the river. I have lived 
for several years of days on the Heights, 
overlooking the city from the bridges to 

the glinting far light on the Sound, and 
' have seen morning after morning the in- 
| cense of urban worship rise from thou- 
sands of roofs. 

Ihave sung “The Lord is My Shepherd" 
with the children in Essex Street and 
played golf with the rich in the “green 
pastures” of Westchester. I have known 
` this wonderful city’s surpassing charities, 
its solicitous care of the sick, its sacrificing 
concern for the right teaching of its chil- 
dren and youth, natural and alien alike, 
even tq the free tuition of its young men 
and women. I have witnessed the rise of 
the municipal “expert” and the dawn of 
“efficiency.” I have been present at in- 
numerable meetings and dinners for every 
conceivable public and private reform, 
and I have attended on their way to their 
graves hundreds of my own generation 
and of that ahead of me, including “O. 
Henry,” who has come nearer than anyone 
else, nearer than Henry James even, to 
understanding the voice of this city. 

And out of. these. years of days and 
nights, in which the city has not ceased its 
\chement, clamorous labors for onc mo- 


I have commuted : 


By JohnH. Finley 


Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 


ment, it has swept, with dauntless power 
and a fierce freedom that has spurned 
even reformers, into the first place among 
the cities of the world both in population, 
in its sea commerce, and in the “nobility 
of its enterprise” —not a New World City, 
but an Old World City sitting on the 
shores of the New with its feet in the ocean. 

It is Babel reversed. When on the 
plains of Shinar men attempted to build 
such a sky-reaching structure as Manhat- 
tan Island now supports ‘in considerable 
number, their labors were halted by a sud- 
den confusion of tongues. In New York, 
people of practically all the languages of 
earth have come together and are, though 
without coórdinated purposes, again build- 
ing skyward with astounding architecture. 

jn as the largest, most eager and 
most varied “‘ agglomeration of mankind,” 
brought together not by ancestral pre- 
destination But almost wholly by personal 
or parental choice; it has probably the 
most varied and considerable industries of 
hand and machine ever brought into one 
neighborhood since the sons of Lamech be- 
gan to manufacture things; and it is the 
greatest post and center of communica- 
tion, UPC DR and exchange, by 
water, land and air, on the face of the 
planet. If, as “O. Henry's" Aurelia re- 
marked, “all cities say the same thing,” 
New York says it first. 

It is neo-American. If there were a 
* grandfather clause" as to voting, there 
would be a general disfranchisement. Only 
fifteen per cent of the inhabitants of Man- 
hattan Island had both parents born in 
America. It is a new American city, not 
a New “York,” but a new “New York." 
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The Country-city 


BUT there is another city quite as mar- 
velous within this Empire State, the 
Inner City, which the imaginations of 
hundreds of thousands in the City-city 


never enter, except when some daily ne- . 


cessity fails to come to their doors from 
its pastures or bins, or a vacation impends 
—another city whose streets are roads and 
highways eighty-two thousand miles long, 
whose gutters are glistening rivers, whose 

eranium-filled window boxes are fragrant 

illsides of blossoms, whose zodlogical 
gardens are stretches of forest with un- 
caged deer and bear, whose aquariums 
are emerald lakes, whose skyscrapers are 
mountains ten times higher than the 
Broadway sierras, whose chief public 
fountain ts a Niagara, and whose suburbs 
are not only New Jersey and Connecticut, 
but also Massachusetts, Vermont, Canada, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania; a Country-city 
which is first in this land in the production 
of milk and dairy products, hay and 
forage, potatoes, vegetables, strawberries, 
currants, flower and foliage plants, small 


fruits, buckwheat, nursery products, onions 
and apples—a great fifty-thousand-square- 
mile city which has seasons, instead of 
mere changes in temperature, individual 
inhabitants (in one county 2.6 persons 
to the square mile), instead of masses, 
and real unhidden skies and genuine heri- 
zons, instead of motion picture simula- 
tions. 

Into this Country-city I went one day 
against the current of migration, leaving 
the City-city, carrying a change of linen, a 

k of common worship, and a bottle of 
black ink, and I have visited, or walked or 
ridden through every county of this vast 
Country-city, as more than once I walked 
around the City-city. I have seen the 
vineyards of Chautauqua, the orchards of 
the Genesee, the hop fields of the Chenango, 
the farms of the Mohawk, the pastures of 
the St. Lawrence, the forests of the Adi- 
rondacks, the flower gardens of the Hud- 
son, the asparagus beds of Oyster Bay and 
the seaweed shores of Suffolk. And, seeing, 
I have marveled at the varied productivity 
of a soil which, like a magician, brings 
forth now a turnip and now a peach, now 
an onion and now a rose, and in the sea- 
sons’ round everything from a homely 
Irish potato to an exquisite orchid. Its 
fields are full of varied mystery and miracle. 

It is moreover the Inner City in which 
the Outer keeps itself in vital relation 
with the fundamental problems of a hinter- 
land continent and learns its lessons in 
American history and hopes. Organically 
connected they together present the most 
important planetary-political and social 
laboratory for experimentation in bringing 
the peoples of the world into solution that 
has ever been contrived by the same 
Almighty Power who brought confusion 
upon a uniglot city and dispersed man- 
kind, mumbling and jabbering, from the 
plains of Shinar. 


The Dual State 


"THE intimation of the Biblical story of 
Babel is that God feared the competi- 
tion of .a homogeneous society. I cannot 
imagine such a God, but if there were, one 
might ask whether He could fear the rival- 
ry of such a polyglot, polygenetic, poly- 
archic collection oF creatures as are gat 

ered in this great twin-empire state, with 
its diversity of tongues, its stratified hu- 
man life at one end: and its Laurentian 
wilderness at the other, its diversity of 
humidity and temperature which drives 
its people from sea to mountain and from 
mountain to sea, and compels them to cut 
ice in winter to keep cool in its summers 
and to gather fuel in summer to keep from 
freezing in winter; diversity of tastes and 
desires even more variegated than its 
amazing diversity of climate and products; 
diversity of lincage, (Continued on page 02) 
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I Go to the 


And then the proud moment when Bill, with 


legs apart, drives his horses up the hill 


City | 
Another adventure in the series called 


“GREAT POSSESSIONS” 
By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“Surely, man is a wonderfull, 
vaine, divers,and wavering sub- 
ject: it is very hard to ground 
any directly constant and uni- 
forme judgement upon him” 


HOUGH I live most of the time 

in the country, as I love best to 

do, sometimes I go to the city and 

find there much that is strange 

and amusing. I like to watch the 
inward flow of the human tide in the 
morning, and the ebb at evening, and 
sometimes in the slack tide of noon I drift 
in one of the eddies where the restless life 
of the city pauses a moment to refresh it- 
self. One of the eddies I like best of all is 
near the corner of Madison Square, where 
the flood of Twenty-third Street swirls 
around the bulkhead of the Metropolitan 
Tower to meet the transverse currents of 
Madison Avenue. Here, of a bright morn- 
ing, when Down-at-Heels is generously 
warming himself on the park benches, and 
Old Defeat watches Young Hurry striding 
by, one has a royal choice of refreshment: 
a “red-hot” enfolded in a bun from the 
dingy sausage wagon at the curb, or a 
plum for a penny from the Italian with 
the trundle cart, or news of the world in 
lurid gulps from the noon edition of the 
paper—or else a curious idea or so flung 
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out stridently over the heads of the crowd 
by a man on a soap box. 

I love this corner of the great city; I 
love the sense of the warm human tide 
flowing all about me. I love to look into 
the strange, dark, eager, sensitive, blunt 
faces. i 

The other noon, drifting there in that 
human eddy, I stopped to listen to a small, 
shabby man who stood in transitory 
eminence upon his soap box, half his body 
reaching above the knobby black soil of 
human heads around him—black, knobby 
soil that he was seeking, there in the spring 
sunshine, to plow with strange ideas. He 
had ruddy cheeks and a tuft of curly hair 
set like an upholstery button on each side 
of his bald head. The front teeth in his 
upper jaw were missing, and as he opened 
his mouth one could see the ample lining 
of red flannel. 

He raised his voice penetratingly to ov- 
ercome the noise of the world, straining 
until the dark-corded veins of his throat 
stood out sharply and perspiration gleamed 
on his bald forehead. As though his life 
depended upon the delivery of his great 
message he was explaining to that close- 
packed crowd that there was no God. 

From time to time he offered for sale 
pamphlets by R. G. Ingersoll and Fred- 
eric fania, with grimy back numbers of 
a journal called the “Truth-Seeker.” 


By the slant and timbre of his speech he 
was an Englishman; he had a gift of vig- 
orous statement, and met questioners like 
an intellectual pugilist, with skillful blows 
pen the eyes: and his grammar was 

ad. 

I stood for some time listening to him 
while he proved with excellent logic, 
basing his reasoning on many learned au- 
thorities, that there was no God. His 
audience cheered with glee his clever hits, 
and held up their hands for the books he 
had for sale. 

“Who is this speaker?” I asked the el- 
bowing helper who came through the 
crowd to deliver the speaker’s wares and 
collect the silver for them, “Who is this 
speaker who says there is no God?” 

“Henry Moore," he responded. 

“And who," I asked, “is Henry Moore 

“He is an Englishman and was brought 
up a Presbyterian—but he seen the light." 

"And no longer thinks there is any 
God?" 

“ Nop.” 

“And these books prove the same 
thing?” 

“Yep.” 

So I bought one of them, thinking it 
wonderful that proof of so momentous 
a conclusion could be had for so small a 
sum. 

This Henry Moore could fling argu- 
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I Go to the City, by Davin GRAYSON 


I love this corner of the great city. 
of the warm human tide flowing all about me 


ments like thunderbolts; he could mar- 
shal his authorities like an army; he could 
talk against the roar of the city and keep 
his restless audience about him; and if he 
did not believe in God he had complete 
faith in Haeckel and Jacques Loeb, and 
took at face value the lightest utterances 
of [e Stuart Mill. 

enjoyed listening to Henry Moore. I 
enjoyed looking into the faces all around 
me--mostly keen foreign or half-foreign 


faces, and young faces, and idle faces and 
curious faces, and faces that drank in, and 
faces that disdainfully rejected. 

After a time, however, I grew unac- 
countably weary of the vehemence of 
Henry Moore and of the adroit helper who 
hawked his books. And suddenly I looked 
up into the clear noon blue of the ancient 
sky. A pigeon was flying across the wide 
open spaces of the square, the sunlight 
glinting on its wings. I saw the quiet 
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I love the sense 


green tops of the trees in the park, and the 
statue of Roscoe Conkling, turning a non- 
chalant shoulder toward the heated speak- 
er who said there was no God. How many 
strange ideas, contradictory arguments, 
curious logic, have fallen, this last quarter 
century, upon the stony ears of Roscoe 
Conkling! Far above me the Metropoli- 
tan Tower—that wonder work of men— 
lifted itself grandly to the heavens, and all 
about I suddenly heard and felt the roar 
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and surge of the mighty city, the mighty, 
careless, busy city, thousands of people 
stirring about me, souls full of hot hopes 
and mad desires, unsatisfied longings, un- 
realized ideals. And I stepped out of the 
group who were gathered around the man 
who said there was no God. ... 


BYT I still drifted in the eddy, thinking 
how wonderful and strange all these 
things were, and came thus to another 
group, close gathered at the curb. It was 
much smaller than the other, and at the 
center stood a patriarchal man with a 
white beard, and with him two women. 
He was leaning against the iron railing of 
the park, and several of the free-thinker's 
audience, freshly stuffed with arguments, 
had, engaged him hotly. Just as I ap- 

roached he drew from his pocket a worn, 

eather-covered Bible, and said, tapping it 
with one finger: 

“For forty years I have carried this 
book with me. It contains more wisdom 
than any other book in the world. Your 
friend there can talk until he is hoarse— 
it will do no harm—but the world will con- 
tinue to follow the wisdom of this book.” 

A kind of exaltation gleamed in his eye, 
and he spoke with an earnestness equal to 
that of Henry Moore. He, too, was a 
street speaker, waiting with his box at his 
side to begin. He would soon be standing 
up there to prove, also with logic and au- 
thority, that there was a God. He, also, 
would plow that knobby black soil of hu- 
man heads with the share of his vehement 
faith. The two women were with him to 
sing their belief, and one had a basket to 
take up a collection, and the other, singling’ 
me out as I listened with eagerness, gave 
me a printed tract, a kind of advertise- 
ment of God. 

I looked at the title of it. It was called: 
* God in His World." 

“Does this prove that God is really in 
the world?" I asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “Will you read it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I am glad to get it. It 
is wonderful that so great a truth can be 
established in so small a pamphlet—and 
all for nothing.” 

he looked at me curiously, I thought, 
and I put the tract by the side of the 
pamphlet I had bought from the free- 
thinker, and drifted again in the eddy. 

The largest crowd of all was close packed 
about a swarthy young chap whose bushy 
hair waved in response to the violence of 
his oratory. He, too, was perspiring with 
“his ideas. He had a marvelous staccato 
method of question and answer. He 
would shoot a question like a rifle bullet 
at the heads of his audience, and then 
stiffen back like a wary boxer, both clenched 
* hands poised in a tremulous gesticulation, 
and before anyone could answer his bullet- 
like question, he was answering it himself. 

edged my way nearer to him I dis- 
covered that he, also, had a little pile of 
books at his feet which a keen-eyed as- 
sistant was busily selling. How well-es- 
tablished the technic of this art of the city 
eddies! How well-studied the psychology! 

I thought this example the most perfect 
of them all, and watched with eagerness 
the play of the argument as it was mir- 
rowed in the intent faces all about me. 
And gradually I grew interested in what 
the man was saying, and thought of many 
good answers I could give to his question- 
ings if he were not so cunning with answers 


of his own. Finally, in the midst of one of 
his loftiest flights he demanded, hotly: 

“Are you not, every one of you, a slave 
of the capitalist class?” 
9 It was perfectly still for a second after 
he spoke, and before I knew what I was 
doing, I responded: 

“Why, no, I’m not.” 

It seemed to astonish the group around 
me: white faces turned my way. 

But it would have been difficult to dash 


So I came home to the country, think- 
ing of what I had seen and heard, asking 
myself, “What is the truth, after all? 

hat zs real?” 

And I was unaccountably glad to be at 
home again. I came down the hill 
through the town road the valley had a 
quiet welcome for me—and the trees I 
know best, and the pleasant fields of corn 
and tobacco, and the meadows ripe with 
hay. I know of nothing more comforting 


that swarthy young man. He was as full ~to the questioning spirit than the sight of 


of questions as a porcupine is full of quills. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “if I can prove to 
you that you are a slave, will you believe 
1t 

“No,” I said, “unless you make me feel. 
like a slave, too! No man is a slave who 
does not feel slavish." 

But I was no match for that astonishing 
young orator; and he had the advantage 
over me of a soap box! Moreover, at that 
moment, the keen-eyed assistant, never 
missing an opportunity, offered me one of 
his little red books. 

“If you can read this without feeling a 
slave," he remarked, "you're John D. 
himself in disguise." 

I bought his little red book and put it 
with the pamphlet of the free-thinker and 
the tract of the God-fearing man, and 
stepped out of that group, feeling no more 
servile than when I went in. ' 

“There are more gods preached here,” 
I said to myself, “than ever were known 
on the Acropolis.” 


U? THE square a few paces I saw a 
covered wagon with a dense crowd 
around it. And in front of it upon a little 
platform which raised the speaker high 
above the heads of the audience stood a 
woman, speaking with shrill ardor. Most 
of the hearers were men; and she was tell- 
ing them with logic and authority that the 
progress of civilization waited upon the 
votes of women. The army of the world 
stood still until the rear rank of its women 
could' be brought into line! Morals lan- 
ished, religion faded, industries were 
rutalized, home life destroyed! If only 
women had their rights the world would 
at once me a beautiful and charming 
place! Oh, she was a powerful and ear- 
nest speaker; she made me desire above 
everything, at the first opportunity, to use 
my share of the power in this Government 
to provide each woman with a vote. And 
just as I had reached this compliant stage, 
there came `a girl smiling and passing her 
little basket. The sheer art of it! So I 
dropped in my coin and took the little 
leaflet she gave me and put it side by side 
with the other literature of my accumu- 
lating library. 

d so I came away from those hot: 
groups with their perspiring orators: and 
elt again the charm of the tall buildings 
and the wide sunny square, and the park 
with Down-at-Heels warming his ra 
shanks—and the great city clanging heed- 
lessly by. How serious they all were there 
in their eddies! Is there no God? Will 
woman suffrage or socialism cure all the 
evils of this mad world—which, ill as it is, 
we would not be without? Is a belief for 
forty years in the complete wisdom of the 
Book. the final solution? Why do not all 
of the seeking and suffering thousands flow- 
ing by in Twenty-third Street stop here in 
the eddies to seek the solution of their 
woes, the response to their hot desires? 


distant hills. . . . 

I found that Bill had begurf the ha 
cutting. I saw him in the lower field isl 
came by in the road. There he was, sta- 
tioned high on the load, and John, the 
Pole, was pitching on. When he saw me 
he lifted one arm high in the air and waved 
his hand—and I in return gave him the 
sign of the Free Fields. 

“ Harriet," I said, “it seems to me I was 
never.so glad before to get home.” 

“Its what you always say," she re- 
marked placidly. 

“This time it's true!” And I put the 
pamphlets I had accumulated in the city 
eddies upon the pile of documents which T 
fully intend to read, but rarely get to. 

The heavenly comfort of an old shirt! 
The joy of an old hat! 

As I walked down quickly into the field 
with my pitchfork on my shoulder to help 
Bill with the hay, I was startled to see, 
hanging upon a peach tree at the corner 
of the orchard, a complete suit of black 
clothes. Near it, with the arms waving 
gently in the breeze, was a white shirt, and 
a black tie, and at the foot of the tree a 


aughed to myself. 
“Bill,” I said, “what does this mean?” 
Bill is a stout, jolly chap with cheeks 
that look, after half a day’s haying, like 
raw beefsteaks. He paused on his load, 
smiling broadly, his straw hat set like a 
halo on the back of his head. 
; eee a funeral,” he said cheer- 
ully. 
au is the es assistant, and. is 
always on call in cases of eme : 
“What happened, Bill?” id 
“They thought they'd bury "im this af- 
ternoon, but they took an’ kep’ 'm over till 
to-morrow.” 
* But you came prepared.” 
“Yas, no time to go home in hayin’. 
The pump fer me, and the black togs.” 


BIL calls the first rakings of the hay 
“tumbles,” and the scattered re-rak- 
ings, which he despises, he calls “ scratch- 
ings." I took one side of the load and 
John, the Pole, the other, and we put on 
great forkfuls from the tumbles, which Bill 
placed skillfully at the corners and sides of 
the load, using the scratchings for the cen- 
ter. 

[o the Pole, watched the load from 
below. “Tank he too big here," he would 
say, or, “Tank you put more there;" but 
Bill told mostly by the feel of the load 
under his feet or by the “ squareness of his 
eye.” John, the Pole, is a big, powerful 
fellow, and after smoothing down the load 
with his fork he does not bother to rake 
up the combings, but gathering a bunch 
of loose hay with his fork, he pushes it by 
main strength, and very quickly, around the 
load, and running (Continued on page 114) 
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E WAS going along pretty 

well that spring, keeping 

well up near the top of the 

league. The infield was go- 

ing good; that bug outheld 
of ours was swatting that old gourd until 
folks living in the houses within a block 
of the park was threatening to get out 
an injunction to stop them from busting 
down their back porches, and then—bam! 
bam! blooie! our pitching staff went to 
pieces. You know how it is; they'd been 
pitching their heads off, and then an 
epidemic of the wilds hit them, and we 
drops down from second place to call 
on Cleveland in the sub-basement. Old 
Slough was crazy. The night we slid down 
intó sixth place he corralled me in the 
dining-room, and says: 

“Mike, you've been loafing around here 
getting fat and eating enough to feed an 
army. Besides, I heard you humming a 
love song on the bench while Borden was 
forcing in them two runs to-day; and if I’d 
been near enough to you, your folks would 
be humming funeral marches for you. 
What do you mean—humming love songs 
when them darn pitchers is forcing in runs? 
You jinxed my ball club. Getell out ahere 
and find a pitcher. Get me a college 
pitcher, I got seven pitchers and there 
ain’t sense enough among them to make 
a half-wit. Catch the next train, and get 
me a collége pitcher with some sense.” 
“There ain’t no such animal,” I says, 
'septin Matty. He was vaccinated 
against it before he went to college, and 
never caught it.” 

“Everyone else is getting them,” says 
Slough. “They must be good, or they 
wouldn’t be beating us every day; or else 
you’re a rotten scout. You go get me one, 
and don’t come back till you find him, and 
bring his diploma with you. Don’t be 
trying to spring any sandlotters on me as 
college guys.” 

That’s the way with Slough: he’s got 
the best pitching staff in the world until 
we lose a couple of games—then it’s the 
worst, and old Mike has to hit the rattlers 
and sleep on cinders for a month hunting 
up some new busher. Chances are, before 

find the pitcher he sends me after, the 
team starts winning again, and Slough 


Reef 


wires why don't I bring in that third base- 
man. 

I never had been around them colleges 
much. College guys was just coming into 
style in the big leagues them days; so I 
looks over the records and see that a 
young guy named Nichols is pitching for 

"ale and looks pretty good in the figures. 
I asks someone where Yale is, and he 
steers me up to a factory where they make 
keys. Then I discovers the Yale I'm look- 
ing for is up at New Haven. 

1 hunts up this Nichols and offers him 
eighteen hundred dollars if he makes good. 
He's a nice young fellow, none of these 
rough necks like we get from them uni- 
versities. He takes me over to his rooms, 
and the minute I get inside I say to my- 
self, ‘Good pii Mr Nichols." He has 
about fifty thousand dollars' worth of rugs 
and books and junk in them rooms, an' a 
bulldog what he paid two thousand dol- 
larsfor. His paw was worth four or eleven 
billion dollars, and I apologized for offer- 
ing him a measly little eighteen hundred. 
He says he is proud to get the offer, and 
that he would take it in a minute only his 
paw wants him to take charge of the steel 
works when he quits school. Me and him 
get real friendly, and I ask him about the 
other college pitchers, and finally he says: 

“T hear that Trimble, who pitches for 
Illinois, is one of the best; but he hasn’t 
worked against us. Our coach says he is a 
great pitcher.” 

“Illinois is a big place," I says. “I 
didn’t know it had a team for the state.” 

Nichols calls his valley and has him 
look up Illinois, and we find it down at 
Urbana, which isn't far from Chicago. 

The first thing I heard after I found that 
school was that big G. Huff is there. Up 
to that time I always thought that G. was 
a baseball man—a regular baseball man— 
and when I told him that, he says: 

**Oh, this isn't so much different, only 
it's harder." 

“How about this fellow Trimble you've 

t?" Task. ‘Can he pitch?” 

“Tadpole?” he says. “You don't want 
Tadpole. Slough has trouble enough with- 
out him.” 

* What's the matter with him?" I ask. 
" Ain't he smart?” 


"Sure," says G., “he’s smart. He 
knows a lot that the faculty never will find 
out." 

* Ain't he got control?" I ask. 

* Sure he's got control; control of about 
half this school.” 

“Well, if he's got control and brains, 
what more does he need?” 

“Tadpole don’t need anything,” said 
G.; “he’s got too much now.” 

“You don’t mind if I make him an offer, 
do you?" I ask, not wanting to have G. 
think I was taking his stars away from 
him. ‘You oughtn't to stand in the boy's 
way. I'll pay him more than you do.' 

(You see I didn't know then I was mak- 
ing a bad break. Inever had an idea them 
fellows played for nothing, or that I was 
liable to hurt someone's feelings talking 
that way.) 

“Slough wants a college guy with a di- 
ploma. PIl go over and talk to this one if 
you don't mind." 

“Go ahead," he says. “Only you be 
sure to tell Slough I didn't sick this onto 
him; Slough's a friend of mine." 


FOUND Trimble in uniform. He had a 

little fellow backed up against the gym- 
nasium and he was pitching to the kid. 
About every third ball broke through the 
kid's mitt and smashed him on the chest 
protector or the mask. 

“Here,” I says; “don’t kill the kid. Let 
me catch a few." 

“Sure,” he says, grinning at me. “Are 
your thumbs d 

Then he says to the kid: 

* Run away now, freshman, and remem- 
ber, be here to-morrow and catch fifty 
fast ones and twenty-five curves, and 
hereafter address a junior as mister." 

“Yes, sir," says the kid, examining his 
hands, which were puffed until he couldn't 
close his fingers. “‘I’ll remember it, Mr. 
Trimble.” 

“What’s the big idea?" I inquired when 
the kid dodged around the corner and 
went into the gym. 

“Some of the freshmen are pests,” says 
Trimble. *'That one wasn't polite, and I 
sentenced him to catch me every day. It 
is good warming up for me, and fine for 
taming his rebellious spirit." 
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Slough told him what was the matter 


“Tame mine down a bit,” I remarked, 
putting on the mitt. 

He grinned and shot up a fast one. That 
ball looked like a pea, and from the way it 
cracked when it hit the mitt I knew there 
was a hop on it. He squinted one eye at 
me and seemed puzzled. : 

“You bandied that mitt as if you knew 
how to catch,” he remarked. 

“I ought to,” I remarked, shooting the 
pill back at him with the old high-low gag, 
looking one way and throwing the other. 

“Gee!” he said. “You almost hit me 
on the shins with that one. Teach me 
that trick." 

He floated a slow twister that looked 
good. 

** Come on, let's see a curve,” I said, get- 
ting interested. 


H* HOOKED up a fast curve that 
seemed to come like his fast one and 
then skid in the air. The minute I see 
that fast curve I get interested, and he 
worked for ten minutes, breezing them as 
fast as he could, and there was something 
on everything he unloosed. 

“Say,” he said finally, slowing down, 
“you kok as if you could catch. What 
course are you going to take?” 

“Course?” I says. “Everything from 
soup to nuts.” 

* Get off that full academic," he says. 
“Take a special—Biblical, mechanical 
drawing and chemistry lab work—that's 
the softest. Don't tackle them tough 
ones, or they'll flunk you, with the big 
games coming on." 

* What do you take me for, one of these 
here rah-rahs?" I says. 

“Well,” he says, “I thought maybe you 
was a new short ag, and I knew G. needs 
a catcher." 

I introduced myself, and he fell all over 
me. 

“Gee, and me trying to kid you," he 
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says; "trying to crack 
you on the meat hand 
with my fast one. Say, 
I took you for a student, 
and you was catching in 
the big league when I was 
in kilts." i 

“Lay off that kilt 
stuff,” I says, being kind 
of delicatė on the subject. 
of age. “I came out to 
look you over and see 
how you'd like to try in 
the big show." 

“Pd like to," he said; 
“only I’m afraid Ruth 
won't let me.” 

“Ruth?” I says. “Who 
is she?" 

“She is the dearest, 
noblest, sweetest, most 
perfect—" 

“All right,” I says. bie) | 

` know her. Ill fix it with 
her. We need that 
curve." : 

"You know Ruth?" 
he exclaimed. “Where 
did you meet her?” 

“Well,” I says, “I 
don’t know her pérson- 
ally, but I’ve heard a 
dozen or two young fel- 
lows describe her. Some 
of them called her Jennie 
or Bessie or Nell, but the 

description fits them all.” 

“It’s the ambition of my life to pitch in 
the big league,” he says. “Say, come on 
over to the frat house.” 

We went over to the 
Signal Chi house—I 
guess they named their 
lodge that because most 
of them came from Chi- 
cago—and we talked 
business. All his broth- 
ers, at least he called 
them brothers, welcomed 
me. I’m not telling what 
happened that night. 
'The oath I took keeps 
me from it; but at two 
o'clock in the morning I 
was one of them Signal 
Chis and, believe me, I 
ain't forgot the signal 
yet. All can say is that 
it ain't no way to treat a 
brother. We broke up' 
considerable furniture, 
and the night watchman 
from the university sent 
in a riot call after mid- 
night. I was pretty sore 
when they stripped me 
and tied me down in a 
bed filed with prickly 
ash powder, then tied me 
over the foot of a bed 
and held fungo batting 

ractice with a bed slat 
‘or a bat and parts of me 
for the ball. I was a full 
Signal Chi when they got 
through, and the next 
morning all the brothers 
was down at the station 
yelling **Oski-wow-wow, 
skinny-wow-wow," and 
wondering whether to 
set fire to the station or 


blow up the train when we pulled out. 

I had plumb forgot that diplomacy, but 
as soon as we got settled down on the train 
'Tadpole showed it to me. It was all in 
sheepskin and tied up in ribbons, and was 
filled with dago talk that said Thaddeus 
John Trimble had been awarded a degree 
of Dipsomaniac by the Zymotechnic In- 
stitute. 

I kept it to prove to Slough he wasn't 
any sandlotter. 

Going East I got to worrying and won- 
dering what Big G. meant—talking that 
way about Trimble. I couldn't see any- 
thing wrong with him. I took him up to 
the buffey car and start to wise him up on 
batters' weaknesses. 

“Less I know about them, the better," 
he says. “All I have to do is to pitch 
where they ain't swinging, and when in 
doubt hook up a fast curve. If they hit 
it, laugh.” 


"THAT worried me, and I got more wor- 
ried when I introduced him to Slough. 
Tadpole starts right in to be merry—and 
the team had lost a eleven-inning game 
that afternoon on a bon» play. On a 
night like that Slough is about as pleasant 
as a boil on your sliding hip, and here was 
a Ed busher jesting with him right off the 
reel. 

** When'll you be ready to work, youn 
feller?” says Slough. í dide 

“Work to-night,” says Tadpole. “Fine 
idea—they can’t see my fast one." 

It had been a long time since anyone 
tried to joke with Slough after the team 
lost a tough game, but I dragged Tadpole 


He laughed himself sick when 


a ball rolled into a hole 
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away before Slough got ready to explode. 

“Don’t do that again,” I warned him. 
“Its against the rules to ha-ha before 
eleven P. M. when we lose a game. Your 

lay is to look as if bubonic plague has 
broke out in your family. Slough’s dan- 
gerous." 

“I wanted to see old Vesuvius erupt,” 
says Tadpole. “I saw him smoldering 
and wanted to see the lava run." 

“You'll be buried in hot ashes if you 
try joking with him after a lost game, or 
on the bench," I says. ‘“‘Safety First is 
the motto. on this team. When he starts 
raving, you be on the other 
end o de bench or getting 
a drink, although they'll be 
eighteen other fellows fight- 
ing you for the cup." 

“Say,” he says, grinning, 
“T think I'm going to like 
this job. I was afraid it 
would be dull here after the - 
fun we had at school." 

“Fun?” I says. "You'll 
have all the fun you want. 
After you give two bases on 
balls you'll think it's a waste 
of money to attend a show.” 


I KEPT my eye on Tad- 
pole for a week. He spent 
most of the time wusing at 
something. Everything he 
saw was funny, but the team 
waswinningand hegotawa 
with it. Then Slough stuc. 
him in a game against New 
York. u e peo him 
against Matty, figuring we 
would lose anyhow, ana ths 
kid pitched the old fox to a 
standstill for seven innings. 
He just breezed along, 
cracking his fast curve on 
the corner and hopping his 
fast ones close enough to 
skin their knuckles. I was 
sitting back in the stand 
watching him, filled with 
pride, and was just getting 
ready to tip the reporters 
who discovered that kid 
when I found out what Huff 
meant. In the first of the 
eighth someone kicked a 
bounder, and the next guy 
busted one on the snoot for 
two bases, putting runners 
on sécond and third with 
only one out. It was a hard 
situation even for a veteran, i 
but Tadpole grinned, waved 

everyone back and hopped his fast ball 
against old Skeets’s knuckles twice, for 
two fouls. Then he cracked his first curve 
right through the heart of the plate. You 
never saw a curve break prettier—old 
Skeets was jumping backward when it 
cracked. 

I felt pretty good to have a kid strike 
out Skeets, one of the best in the business, 
and do it scientifically. I was reaching 
around to pat myself on the back when 
Tadpole made a wild pitch. I wouldn't 
have minded that, but the minute that 
ball went to the stand Tad 
the plate and he was laughing out loud. 
It struck him as funny, and he had a 
monopoly on all the fun. I saw bats flying 
in the air, and knew Slough was kicking 
the woodpile down and could imagine 


le run up to. 


what he was saying. Tadpole still was 
laughing when he struck out the next 
batter. 

' Everyone was edging toward the ends 
of the benches and Slough was emitting 
language that sparkled and fizzed. Tad- 
pole comes in holding his sides and sits 
down by Slough. 

“That’s the funniest thing I ever saw,” 
he said; “I slipped a bit just as I let go 
the ball and let it go too late. What's 
the matter?" : 

Slough told him what was the matter. 
If he'd been paid by the word he'd have 


They kept it up till five runs scored 


owned the earth, and most of them words 
don't get into type often. 

Tadpole listens, laughs, slaps Slough on 
the back, and says: 

“Cheer up, Cap, what's a ball game 
between friends." 

Slough swallowed his chewing gum, and 
he didn't fairly get his breath back until 
he was in the 'bus going to the hotel. 
'Then he let loose, and folks along the 
street thought it was Billy Sunday holding 
a revival in the 'bus. 

Tadpole laughed until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He told me that night 
Slough was the funniest thing he ever lis- 
tid to and that he'd be willing to pitch 
for nothing just to hear Slough rave. 

I understood Huff's words then. We 


had a sense of humor on our hands; one of 


those fellows who think an earthquake is a 
joke and that the world was created and 
filled up with things to laugh at. He was 
one of the Sunshine Society, a gloom 
chaser, and he sure coppered that *' Life is 
real, life is earnest" stuff both ways. 

' It was funny to him when we lost a fif- 
teen-inning game. He laughed himself 
sick when a ball rolled into a hole under 
the stands and let three runners score. He 
howled with laughter when one of the St. 
Louis bunch dodged a wild pitch and the 
ball hit his bat and popped over the infield 
for a base hit with the bags loaded. He 
laughed when Bob called 
one of our fellows out at the 
plate with the ball rolling to 
the stand. He had a keen 
sense of humor; but to him 
the funniest thing was to 
see Slough rave. He told 
me he gave two bases on 
balls just to get him started. 

The only thing that saved 
his life was that he could 
pitch. He went right along 
winning three games out 
of every four, and losing 
the other chiefly because he 
saw something funny, 'and 
laughed. Worse than that, 
Slough inade me room with 
him. When he'd been with 
the team about a month he 
showed one of them funny 
reporters that diplomacy 
they fixed up, and that fool 
reporter wrote a column 
about it, kidding me, kid- 
ding old Mike because he 
wasn’t wise to them big 
words they’d smeared on it. 


WAS wondering how long 

Slough could stand it, and 
along in the first week of 
August he comes to me and 
says: 

“Mike, you take that 
laughing jackass of yours 
down to the river and shove 
it in. If you ever bring me 
ae of them darn col- 

ege guys— 

Naver mind the rest of 
what he said. It was plenty, 
and I was glad Tadpole 
wasn't there to hear it. It 
would have been funny to 
him, but it didn’t sound 
that way to me. 

“It’s a shame," I says, 
trying to be diplomacy; 
“that guy sure has a swell curve ball.” 

** Yes, and he's got a swell idea of what's 
funny," says Slough. ‘“‘His idea of real 
comedy is to see a guy comin' back from 
buryin' his wife and kids get run over by a 
street car. lt's got so every time I hear 
anyone laugh I think we've tossed off a 

I smoothed Slough down as much as I 
could, but it wasn't very much. Tadpole 
had got on his nerves. ` 

Tadpole was too good a pitcher to be 
tinned just when we was getting into the 
race, and I went to hunt him up and try 
to explain to him that it wasn't funny 
when Andy got caught off third with no 
one out and a run needed to win. For the 
first time in his life he had the blues. He 
didn't laugh once. The best he could do 
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was grin when I told him how mad Slough 
was. It took me an hour to find out what 
the matter was. It was only that Ruth’s 
father had tied a can to him, told her not 
to have anything to do with him, made her 
send back the ring. 

Three days later I found him in the 
room dancing and laughing. 

* What do you think of this?" he yelled, 
showing me a letter. “Ruth has talked 


, the old man around. They are coming to 


town next Friday to see me pitch. The 
old man is a ball bug, and when he sees me 
pitch that game he'll come and ask me to 
marry her, and I'll forgive him and do it.” 


"THAT night I got the infielders and the 
catcher together and has a talk with 
them. They agreed to go through with 
it. Thenext Friday Tadpole starts to meet 
his girl and her father, and I had a talk 
with Slough and he said he'd stand for it. 
I never see anyone in my life so cocky 
as Tadpole was up to the time that game 
started. He had everything and his curve 
was breaking as if that ball hit something 
and glanced. He pointed out Ruth and 
her paw sitting in a box near the bench. 
“I may need a little help from you fel- 
lows to-day,” he says. “My girl and her 
old man are over there, and if the old man 
thinks I can pitch I’ve got a chance—and 
just takea squint and see what it means.” 
If it hadn't been for that diplomacy 
iving him that degree of Dipsomaniac, 
ae I'd have felt sorry for him. When 
he went out to pitch that first inning Ruth 


' was clapping her hands, and her old man 


was trying to look as if he wasn't there. 
The first batter hit a little bounder 
down to second base. Billy kicked it all 
over the infield, picked it up too late to 
get his man, took a hop, step, and jump. 
and shied the pill at old Pick, who dropped 


it, Stepped on it, kicked it, and finally got 
it up and threw it clear to left field, where 
Jimmy messed around and booted the ball 
until the runner got to third. Then every 
player on the team laid down on the 
ground, rolled over, kicked up their heels 
and yelled with laughter. Tadpole finally 
got the ball in his hands, and he stood 
looking as if he thought they all had gone 
crazy. There were fourteen fellows on the 
bench yelling and laughing, and I could 
hear Slough all over the grounds yelling: 

“That’s the funniest thing I ever saw in 
my life!” 

The crowd thought that the laughing 
was on the square. It got contagious, and 
in a minute everyone was laughing and 
pounding someone on the back. 

Tadpole was pale around the gills, but 
game. He put on more steam and Tucker 
rolled an easy one right at him. He 
picked up the ball and tossed it home fif- 
teen feet ahead of the runner coming from 
third. Jimmy muffed the ball, kicked it 
clear back to Tadpole, who picked it up 
and shot at first, and Pick slapped at it 
with his mitt, knocked it down, and then 
fell down and crawled after the ball. Be- 
fore they got through throwing that ball 
away and tripping themselves the runner 
scored. To make it funnier, Tadpole cut 
in, grabbed the ball and gave the runner 
a foot race all the way across the plate. 

By that time everyone on the team, in 
the stands, and on the bench was laughing 
in earnest, and you could hear Slough clear 
to the clubhouse, and it was on the square 
with him. It was the first time he ever 
enjoyed seeing his team losing. I took a 
look at that box, and Ruth was sitting up 
very straight and blinking hard. Her old 
man looked as if he could bite nails in two 
and his mouth was working. ‘Tadpole’s 
face was white, and he put everything he 


He was rolling around in his chair 


had on the ball. Jimmy made it look like 
a wild pitch and chased the third strike to 
the stands, followed. it around, and dived 
head first into the pit. 

They kept that up until five runs 
scored. By that time Tadpole didn't 
know whether he was pitching baseball or 
hay. It was a riot, and every time any- 
thing happened we all rolled on the 
ground and yelled, laughing. Ruthie and 
her paw got up suddenly and the old man 
led the way out of the park. Then Slough 
jerked Tadpole out of the game, and the 
team settled down to play ball. 


JE IT hadn't been for that diplomacy I'd 
have felt sorry for him. He was all in. 
He came to the bench looking about as 
happy as the third act of Macbeth, and 
the more we laughed and told him how 
funny it was, the longer his face got. We 
only lost that game five to three. Tad- 
pole had dressed and gone hefore the game 
was over, and when I got back toahe hotel 
he was sitting in the parlor playing Charlie 
Chaplin’s funeral march. He’d been wait- 
ing for Ruth, and Ruth hadn’t come. 

“Where did you go?" I asked. “Wasn't 
that the funniest game you ever saw? | 
thought I'd die laughing." 

“I wish you had," he gaid. Where do 
you guys get your sense of humor?" 

“It’s contagious,” I said. “Maybe they 
teach it at that Zymotechnic college." 

“Look here," he says, swinging round 
on the stool. ** Did you frame this on me?" 

I was laughing so hard I couldn't an- 
swer. 

“I don't see the joke yet,” he says. “It 
may seem funny to you—but I'ni ruined. 
Ruth's old man'll think I’m the joke of the 
team." He told me Ruth had been try- 
ing for two months to get her father to be- 
lieve Tadpole was a great pitcher, and she 
finally had succeeded in getting him to 
come to see a game, hoping it would lead 
to more friendly relations in other ways. 

I went right up to their rooms and asked 
to see the old man. He mistook me for a 
smallpox germ at first, judging from the 
way he vielconted me; but I sat right down 
and told him all about it. When I got 
through he was rolling around in his chair, 
slapping his legwith one hand and wiping 
the tears out of his eyes with the other. 

“If I'd known that this afternoon I'd 
have had more fun than I have had in a 
month of Sundays," he said. “I might 
have known what was coming off. I 
never had any objections to Trimble, ex- 
cept that he never could be serious about 
anything. You fellows gave him a pretty 
rough cure— Hey, Ruth!” 

e broke off to yell for his daughter, 
and she came from bet room. She was as 
pretty as a spotted pup, and her eyes were 
all wet and shiny. Frac great pitcher of 
yours is down in the parlor, and I guess he's 
dead in earnest about everything in the 
world," he told her. . 

She looked at him a second, but didn't 
ask a question. She caught the signal and 
went on the first pitched ball. The old 
man and I captured Doc, our musical 
pitcher, took him to the parlor next to 
where Tadpole and Ruth were holding 
hands and had him play “ Here comes the 
Bride" in funeral march time. 

Cured? I should say. He wins seven- 
tcen and loses three games the rest of thc 
scason. And crabby? Say, he barked if 
anyone grinned during a game. 


CINDERELLA JANE 


Which Shall it be— 
Jerry or Martin? 


Jane now faces the hardest question 


she ever had to decide 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


ANE lay awake until she heard Jerry 
tiptoe up to his room in the early 
morning. It gave her an excited 
sense of satisfaction that, however 
much he opposed her confessed 
profession, the thing she had created held 
him spellbound. She could scarcely wait 
until morning to hear his verdict—and at 
the same time she dreaded it. She was 
tempted to go to his room now, and demand 
it. 
When she came into the nursery the next 
morning she found Jerry there. Jie sight of 
her, he put the baby down quickly on the 
ed, and came toward her with a look on 
his face she could not fathom. 
“Jane—why, Jane—" he began, and 
stopped. He held out his hand and «she 
laid hers in it, while he still stared at her 
in the most intense way. 
. "I can hardly believe it—I couldn't lay 
it down—" 
" You—liked it?" i 
“No; I think you've done it wonder- 
fully, I couldn't believe that you could do 
it -” He broke off. “I suppose the whole 
truth is that I don't know you at all —any 
more than if we met last night." 


“Oh, you know some of me, Jerry. You 
couldn't know what I kept secret." 

“How did you learn all that, in that 
book? I've been living along with you, 
just thinking you were any woman." 

“I am—just that—and ve written the 
story of Anywoman in the world to-day. 
Why didn't you like it, Jerry?" 

“Because I don't like what you say— 
we've gone over it so often. . . . I’m go- 
ing to read it again, and see if what you 
say is really sense." 

She laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“Jerry, promise! Read it with an open 
mind. Pretend you haven't any prejudices 
in the matter, and give me a chance." 

He laughed, then sobered quickly. 

“This business is terribly upsetting, 
Jane. I’m all in. I’m going for a walk be- 
fore luncheon. By the way, the announce- 
ment is in the morning papers,” he added 
as he left. 

She seized the paper and ran through 
the book advertisements. There it was: 

Wisdom Hath Builded Her a House 
By Jane Paxton 
A remarkable book by a 
new author; ready May 15th. 


She read it over and over with a beating 
heart. The telephone called her, and 
Martin's voice answered her question: 

** You've seen the announcements?” 

** Yes—yes—and you?” 

“Tve only just read it. I’m so thrilled! 
—I feel as if | could sing or cry." 

* Dear child! I could not come to tell 
you my congratulations, because I must 
go away again this afternoon; so this is my 
compromise." 

“I never was so happy, Martin.” 

“Oh—that is right—I’m happy, too; 
and I prophesy again a fine future for you, 
Jane Judd." : 

“Thanks, dear friend; come back to us 
soon.” 

Bobs arrived, breathless with haste, at 
this moment. 

“No sleep, nor food, nor work in my 
house since I got home last night!” she 
cried. 

“ Bobs—you dear—” 

“ Jane—you—" 

Then without rhyme or reason, she flew 
into Jane’s arms, clung to her, weeping 
bitterly. Jane held her close, her own 
eyes full of tears. When Bobs found her 
composure she held her friend away from 
her, and looked into her wet, tender eyes. 

“You’ve said it all, Jane—like a prophet 
among women. I’ve learned it, and my 
soul has dried up with bitterness; but 
you've kept sweet. The world will listen 
to you—even men will listen," she said. 

“ Bobs, you dear old fraud, such loyalty 
and devotion and character as yours do 
not grow out of a soul-soil of bitterness. 
You've helped me with that book almost 
more than anybody else—” 

*How, Jane?" 

“By being a good soldier!” 

“Jane, I haven't cried in years, and if 
you say another word like that I’m going 
to cry again.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ERRY came in, and Bobs turned to 


him her tear-stained face. 

“Have you read it?” 

oe Yes." 

“You know what you've done, then?" 

* What I've done?" 

“Yes. You've married a woman and an 
artist so much bigger than yourself that 

ou've got to spend all your time growing 
ig enough to live with her!" . 

“Oh—Bobs dear! You must forgive 
her, Jerry," Jane protested. 

He shook his head slowly, and said with 
a sort of solemnity: 

“I know she speaks the truth 

With the early spring Jane's book made 
its bow to the world. Dinner and tea in- 
vitations flooded in from all sides—her 
own days at home became crushes. Every- 
body she knew talked about this book as if 
it were the only book ever written. 

The newspapers and magazines sent 
people to interview her; one of the papers 
made much of her appearance in the Pag- 
eant of the Prophets, her romance with 
Jerry. They ran a reproduction of one of 
his portraits, not being able to get a photo- 
graph of Jane. 

Mrs.Abercrombie Brendon insisted upon 
giving a dinner for Jane, with fashionable 
and literary folk asked to meet her. She 
found herself a celebrity of sorts, compli- 
mented and deferred to. It amused her 
greatly; but the most interesting thing 
was Jerry's attitude. His early resentment 
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at her conspicuous new position had re- 
solved irito a semblance of pride in her 
triumphs. The night of the Brendons' 
dinner she continually was reminded of 
his attitude the first night he introduced 
her as his wife, at Jinny Chatfield’s studio 
party. Then,-as now, he had paid her 
court, possessed her, exhibited her. 

Jane took her new position calmly. Her 
sense of humor saved her from undue in- 
flation of values. She accepted the com- 
ments of those who pretended they had 
read her book, relyingon anoutburstof ad- 
jectives to protect the falsehood; as sweetly 
as she did the over-serious consideration 
of some of the others. 

“A masterly handling of the woman 
question, Mrs. Paxton,” said the man who 
sat next her at table. 

-- “Twish we might call it the human ques- 
tion—it is yours as well as ours, you know," 
she answered. 


HER partner quoted the remark for 
weeks following: “That brilliant Mrs. 
Jerry. Paxton said to me the other night at 
dinner—” etc. 

It is of just such trifles that reputations 
are builded—the right word here, an excla- 
mation there, and the thing is done. 

“Well, Jane, you're a success as a ce- 
lebrity," Jerry remarked on the way home. 

“Tr is pleasant to have people friendly; 
but it is amusing to have them make such 
a fuss, isn't it? You've always known you 
were the kind of person you are, it seems 
strange that you have to do a special, con- 
spicuous thing to get people to see it." 

Jerry laughed. “You get more of an 


enigma to me, Jane, as time goes on. Now. 


I love every ounce of success I can get. 
T'd like to be perpetual guest of honor. I 
want all the pomp and circumstance I can 
manage. That's how vain I am." 

“T understand it in you, Jerry; but I 
seem to be entirely different." 

So sensitive was Jerry to public opinion 
that by insensible degrees he drifted into 
an acceptance of Jane's new position. He 
deferred to her opinions, he even referred 
to her work. 

“What are you busy with now, Jane?” 
he inquired. 

“I’m working out an absorbing situa- 
tion," she answered, and outlined it to 
him. He was interested, and they dis- 
cussed it for some time. “It’s all I can do 
to tear myself away from my desk these 
days, I feel as if I just must have more 
time." d 

“Can’twemanagewithluncheonlater?” 

“No; not if we get you ready for a 
model at two. I can’t seem to get off any 
earlier in the morning—” 

“Why not?” 

“ Well—I have to do the ordering, and 
get Baby bathed and off to sleep." 

"Cant Anna do that?” 

“ No; she can’t order, and I don’t want 
her to bathe Baby.” 

“I might manage the ordering for a 
week or so until you get the story along 
past the climax.” 

adeny! Would you?” she exclaimed. 

“ hy not? I’m here all morning, might 
as well.” 

“You dear! That would give me half 
an hour earlier start." : 

“ Anybody who can ket up in the morn- 
ing and go at her work the way you do 
ought to have a free rein—” 

* Morning's my time, afternoon is yours; 


we're very well suited to each other in 
some ways, Jerry," she laughed. 

"Where's Christiansen these days?” 
he asked. 

“ He's out of town—with his wife, I sus- 
pect.” 

* Poor devil! It's hard lines, isn't it?" 

“Yes; but Martin is one of the few who 
are big enough to suffer." 

“How do you mean?” 

“So many people are so selfish and small- 
minded that they can only cry and pro- 
test against inflictions; but there are some 
who welcome the bitter with the sweet, 
who grow big and fruitful with sorrow. 
Martin is like that. I think him the big- 
gest man I’ve ever known," she added 
simply. 

The studio crowd arranged a party in 
the Chatfields’ studio, which Jinny called 
a “coronation,” in Jane’s honor. It was 
to be a surprise, and they told Jerry the 
details and gave him orders about get- 
ting her there with no suspicion of the real 
nature of the event. 

“It’s sweet of you, Jinny; but Jane won't 
like it,” he said. 

“Yes, she will! Every woman likes to 
be made much of. She made her other 
début in my house, and I want her for this 
one. We're so proud of her, we don't know 
what to do, Jerry!" sheanswered feelingly. 

“All right. Tu get her there at nine 
o'clock; but I've warned you!” he laughed. 

As it was, he had a great struggle to get 
Hamlet to the feast. Jane was too tired to 
go anywhere, she said, and they could go 
to see Jinny any time. Then, when he had 
finally induced her to go, she could’ not 
see why he insisted on her wearing her 
newest frock. 

“Oh, I just like you in it, and none of 
themhaveseenit. Suit yourself, of course," 
he said. - 

So, with a sigh, Jane arrayed herself. 
Jerry thought she'had never looked so 
well—with a deepened pallor of weariness 
and faint blue shadows about her eyes. 

When they arrived at the Chatfields’ 
the big studio room was empty, but injone 
end of it was a huge throne on a dais. 
Their host received them with great dig- 
nity, and to Jane's astonishment drew her 
hand through his arm and led her to the 
throne. 

“Sit there just a minute, Jane," he urged. 

* But what for? What is this?" 


HE ALMOST pushed her into the chair 
ofstate, and the moment she was seated 
music struck and a procession began of all 
the artist folk. They wore paper caps and 
robes, and they approached the astounded 
Jane, who would have fled had Chatfield 
not prevented. A page bore a crown of lau- 
rel leaves, which the head chamberlain 
set upon her head with appropriate cere- 
monial words. Then the various officials of 
her court presented her with the insignia 
of her royalty: a great pen, a huge key to 
her counting house; an exquisite gauze 
veil, the cloak of imagination, was laid 
about her shoulders. Then a beautiful 
handmade book, entitled ‘‘The Corona- 
tion of Queen Jane the First," in which 
were all the names of her subjects, was of- 
fered. 

Jane's first feeling was one of protest as 
the position was forced upon her; but the 
spontaneity of their tribute, with its 
friendly impulse, melted her first embar- 
rassment into gratitude and affection. 


When they ended the ceremony by sing- 
ing “Auld Lang Syne,” she was near to 
tears, 

“Speech! Speech!” they cried, and she 
rose at once. 

* My good friends: I feel sure that your 
acquaintance with the Cinderella story of 
plam Jane Judd will excuse pn Tane 
the First for lack of royal words of thanks, 
but I am both touched and grateful—be- 
cause you are the oldest friends I have in 
New York, and many times in the years 
back of us you’ve proved yourselves the 
truest— Couldn’t you let Je finish this 
speech?—he makes so much 
than I do.” : 

“No, no! Down with the men!” cried 

Bobs. "ls ' 
“Long live Queen Jane!” shouted the 
host, and on the wave of sound that fol- 
lowed, Jane floated into her ówn in their 
world of dreams and visions and struggles, 
where she had for so long a time been a 
silent onlooker. 


etter ones 


CHAPTER XXIX 
"THESE days of stress, mental upheaval, 


and emotional unrest were having their 
effect upon js work, as well as upon 
his mind. He painted with a veritable 
fury. ‘‘Melisande in the Wood” became 
the outlet for his surcharged feelings. 
Jane came upon him one late afternoon, 
after Althea Rad gone, studying his work 
from every angle. 

“Jerry, do you realize how this grows? 
I and it ug ing to ye 

“Do you, Jane?"—gratefully. 

“It has been like a miracle, like spring. 
First the bare outlines, then came the 
trees, sky, earth, then branches, clouds, 
the grass, then a sweep of color, soft as a 
May wind, then you did something to it 
that made it a place of mystery.” 

“ Does it have all that for you, Jane?” 

“Yes, and more. It has the proof of 
my belief in your power." 

Jerry began to put away the canvas. 

*Won't you leave it out? Martin and 
Bobs are coming to dinner, you remember. 
They would enjoy seeing it.” 

“ Better wait until it's finished," he said, 
but left it in easy reach. 

Bobs arrived early to see the baby put 
to bed. She adored him, even to his moth- 
er's entire content. She referred to him as 
His Majesty, brought him gifts, surrounded 
him with adoration and incense. 

“Great excitement in my shop to-day,” 
she said, when they were down in the stu- 
dio, waiting for Martin. “I got a commis- 
sion for a fountain to stand in a public 
square in Columbus, Ohio." 

* Good work, Bobs, we'll crack a bottle 
on it to-night and celebrate your luck!" 
cried Jerry, wringing her band. 

“Iam deli hted, dear,” said Jane. “Any 
plans for it?” 

“Not yet. I'm in that agonized state of 
groping for the idea. You know—some- 
thing inside clutching in the dark, darting 
here and there, trying to get hold of things 
that slip away. No torture like it.” 

Martin came in, on the laugh that fol- 
IP" is sounds like a hap 

“This sounds like a happy party," he 
remarked as he greeted them. pum 

“ Bobs has an order, and she is exuber- 
ant," explained Jerry. 

He proceeded to offer her various ridic- 
ulous suggestions (Continued on page 63) 


Are You a Square Peg 
in à Round Hole? 


Stories of men who have been helped out, of that predicament and into 
. fine jobs where they are making good 


By Herman Schneider 


HIS is a story of failures who 

have made themselves successes. 

There was Lansing, for instance. 

Lansing spent two weeks of every 

month in college, and the other 
two weeks in paid engineering work for his 
employer on the outside. His shop work 
was pay Fats but we knew he was trying 
hard. His school work was very poor. 
His teachers agreed that he had ability, 
his outside employer concurred in this; but 
it was evident his talents could not express 
themselves in any of the work which he 
was doing. 

One day the professor who was his ad- 
viser called him into his office. "Lan- 
sing," he said, “ I am going to put you ona 
light schedule of studies, and I want you 
to spend every afternoon going to the dif- 
ferent laboratories where experiments are 
under way. Report to me from time to 
time upon what you find." 

He obeyed instructions faithfully, as 
usual. He joined the students in their ex- 
periments in one laboratory after another 
until he came to a room where experi- 
ments were being conducted in the chem- 
istry of explosives. He refused to journey 
farther. He knew that he had found a 
channel for the outflow of his talents. 

He joined the experimenters and ‘soon 
found that he must know chemistry to get 
on. So he went back to freshman chem- 
istry, his worst failure, and in a short time 
was one of the leaders of his.class. 

_ The amazing reversal meant this: Lan- 
sing could ‘not comprehend chemical 
theory except through its application to 
explosives, 

Ine day he went to Pittsburgh, whére a 
United States laboratory is located. We 
did not see him again for six months, when 
he returned to tell us that he had won a 
job in the laboratory by working without 
pay until he had proved himself. 

A year later he called again. This time 

came from Washington, where he had 
been taken by a government expert who 
had discovered him at Pittsburgh. Here 
he was working days and attending uni- 


DE ane rte 
. , derful experience in finding just 
right jobs for the right men. Last month 
Merle Crowell told us something about 
the great work that he is doing at the 
University of Cincinnati, where he is 
dean of the engineering department, and 
where he has been putting his ideas into 
Hie operation with splendid re- 
sults, 


versity night classes. Within another 
year Lansing had been drafted by the re- 
search department of a great powder com- 
pany. A few months Tater a newly or- 
ganized explosives corporation took him 
as one of their research men. 

Not long ago Lansing stood in the shad- 
ow of defeat; some day you will read of 
him as an expert in his line. 


Are You Sure You Have the Right 
Kind of a Job? 


"THERE is a new psychology of work. 
One of its most inspiring principles is 
that the man who makes a failure on one 
job is likely to make a success of the job 
of an opposite type, assuming, of course, 
that he fails in the face of real effort. This 
is the significance of failure: it points the 
way to an occupation which means success. 
Failure to a willing man is merely mis- 
placement on his job. Failure at one job 
is not a calamity; it is an indication. 
Every failure is a guide-post to success. 

Take the case of a boy starting at a 
machine at which he repeats the same op- 
eration over and over. He bungles his 
job, becomes fatigued easily, and begins to 

e the sparkle tháe ought to be in every 

outh's eyes. Shortly he is discharged. 

"he chances are that he tries for the same 
kind of a job in another shop, with the 
same results. Hopeless? Not in the least! 
It is probable that the boy is of an out- 
door, roving, original and dynamic type. 
Put him in railroad work or contracting 
work, where his job and his scenery are 
forever shifting, and he is likely to be a 
success. Fortunately some employers are 
beginning to understand this. hen a 
man fails in one job, they shift him to 
another of an opposite type. And if the 
worker is not lazy or dishonest, he usually 
succeeds. No foreman should be allowed 
to discharge aman. He should merely re- 
port to a central office that the man is not 
successful on his particular kind of work. 
In another department he may break 
records. To fire a man who has failed at 
one job is poor business. The shifting of 
failures means the making of successes. 

Two boys came into our coóperative 
course together. They were of he same 
age, both unusually bright, both decidedly 
of a mechanical bent. One of them was 
put to work in a railroad shop, the other at 
a lathe in a manufacturing shop. 

The duties of the first boy were ever 
varying; he had to keep mind and body on 
the jump. The duties of the other boy 
were uniform and repetitive. Both of 
them were dissatisfied and began to slump 
in their work. 


The student in the railroad shop was 
slow in getting his mind adapted to new 
circumstances. The one at the lathe, on 
the contrary, had the type of mind that 
grasps things quickly, that revels in 

aleidoscopic variation. So we had them 
exchange jobs. Both then did excellent 
work for the rest of the course. 

Fatigue is likely to be as often a ques- 
tion of the kind of activity a man is en- 
gaged in as the extent of it. lf a man in 
good health gets fatigued at a normal day’s 
work easily, it is usually because he is do- 
ing something for which he is not fitted. 

A man may be working on building con- 
struction, shifting from one job to another, 
and be completely tired out at the day's 
end. Put him atan indoor machine which 
swings in the same general round, and his 
weariness may take flight. 

On the other hand, a man who becomes 
fatigued easily at the indoor machine may 
revel in outdoor work. Force a man of 
roving, dynamic characteristics to sit per- 
fectly still for two hours, and he will be 
more fagged out than if he had been work- 
ing at a congenial job. 


Why Some Men Get Bored With 
Their Work 


EVERY individual has certain general 
traits; every kind of work has eertain 
general characteristics. The problem is to 
interpret the traits of the individual, clas- 
sify the characteristics of the job, and 
then guide the individual into the job for 
which he is supremely fitted. This is the 
one real employment problem. | 

There are very many human character- 
istics, but there are a few broad and gen- 
eral ones which frequently make for suc- 
cess or failure. $ 

There is a type of man who wants ugi 
on the same car every morning, get off at 
the same corner, go to the same shop, ring 
up at the same clock, stow his lunch in the 
same locker, go to the same machine and 
do the same class of work day after day. 
Another type of man would go crazy under 
this routine: he wants to move about, 
meet new people, see and do things. The 
first is settled; the second is roving. The 
first might make a good man for a shop 
manufacturing a standard product; the 
second might make a good railroad man or 
a good outdoor carpenter. 

Some men are naturally original, others 
naturally imitative. As driver of a milk 
route, with a bottle of uniform size to de- 
liver to regular customers, the imitative 
man might be at his best. But suppose he 
becomes a drayman. His route is not 
fixed, he needs (Continued on page 116) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


On the Stage at 80 «i. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE, N. Y 


In the part she plays 


MAR Y: DAVIS 


In her kitchen at home 


This fine old actress has been on the stage 63 years. She has been playing all this winter in New 
York. She lives with her son in a Jersey suburb, and when not at the theater “helps about the house” 


OR sixty-three years Mary Davis 
has been acting before American 
audiences. To-day, at eighty, she 
is playing one of her most successful parts 
—and playing it on Broadway. lf any 
other actress on our stage has a longer rec- 
ord of service she is keeping the fact for 
50 


her obituary notices. Mrs. Davis has 
served the stage long and faithfully; but 
her service has not stopped there. She 
has brought four children into the world, 
taught her sons how to save and her 
daughters how to cook, and helped in the 
training of her six grandchildren. 


In a character part in “Old Lady 31,” 
her play of this season, when she hobbles 
on the stage with the aid of a cane, Mrs. 
Davis looks her four-score years. But 
once in the wings she tosses away the 
stick, straightens up her stoop and hops 
around with real agility. 
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“Let me help you up the step, Granny," 
a man in the company will say occasion- 
ally, thinking absent-mindedly of her 
stage character. : 

“No, thank you! I can do very nicely,” 
she will reply, and her brisk step will prove 
that she can. um 

Every week-day night, at eleven o'clock, 
one may see the little old lady, with a vel- 
vet hood. fitting snugly about her head, 
come out of the stage door of the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, and set out afoot 
and alone for the Hudson tube at Thirty- 
third Street. She lives with one of her sons, 
Charles Davis, at Rutherford, New Jersey, 
and makes the trip back and forth each day 
alone. After leaving the tube she must take 
a trolley car before she gets home. 

When she is not in the theater Mrs. 
Davis helps her daughter-in-law about the 
house. In the terrible heat spell of last 
August, when nearly all the family were on 
a farm at Almond, New York, . Davis 
not only went through hard rehearsals but 
cooked her son’s meals as well. : 

Up on the farm, in her vacation periods, 
she helps feed two hundred chickens, 


washes dishes, makes beds, and bakes 
bread so delicious that imitators despair. 

How has she managed to keep young 
through the taxing trials of a theatrical 
life of almost unparalleled length? “‘Gran- 
ny" has her own philosophy, and she be- 
lieves it has given her what O. Henry 
called “the secret of infernal youth.” 

“It’s keeping interested in life," ex- 
plains Mrs. Davis. “It’s retaining our en- 
thusiasms that makes vim and vitality 
stick. As long as we are interested in the 
things youth is interested in, we are not 
likely to get old very fast. 

g Cheerfulness stops the years from do- 
ing their deadly work. The things that 
come up to annoy us, that stick in the 
memory—the mean, hurtful things that 
someone has said—should be swept aside 
as unimportant and forgotten.” 

Mrs. Davis was born in East Cam- 
bridge, of “hard-shell” Baptist parent- 
age. Her great-great-uncle, by the way, 
built the famous frigate “Constitution,” 
which Oliver Wendell Holmes immortal- 
ized in his poem, “Old Ironsides.” 

After completing a course at the Wells 


School she decided to go on the stage. 
Her relatives tossed up their hands in hor- 
ror and assured her she was bound straight 
for the devil. 

“Without wishing to appear sactile- 
gious,” says Mrs. Davis, uli a smile, "I 
must say that I have found him very 
pleasant gh a 

In her early days she played ingénue 
parts. It was ‘Mn . E. L Davenport, 
mother of Fanny Davenport, the old-time 
star, who first noted her talent for charac- 
ter work and eccentric parts and suggested 
that she stick to them. She has done so. 

Her New York début was made in 1860, 
in the old Bowery Theater. From that 
time on she played with nearly all the 
stage folk who made the old school of act- 
ing famous—among them Joseph Jeffer- 
son, in his immortal “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and Edward A. Sothern, father of the 
present-day Shakespearean star, in “Our 

erican Cousin.” 

“Through this season?" smiles “Gran- 
ny” Davis. “I should say not. I feel good 
for at least ten years more.” 

EDITH D. ROBINSON 


Is This a Voice Crying in the Wilderness? 


words suggest the solving of today s 

greatest problems. The rapidly in- 
creasing city population has broughtlwith it 
the great question of transportation, ever- 
higher rents, all the evils due to conges- 
tion. Yet the “back to the land" move- 
ment has so far failed to entice many men 
from the city. For living in the country 
means lack of comforts and social inter- 


CITY in the country! The Ye 


course. 

The science of city planning has slowly 
developed—bringing expert ledge to 
the solving of these problems. And now 
comes a man who goes one step further 
and says there must be country planning, 
too. Once give really adequate transpor- 
tation for people and for freight, provide 
community life joined with sufficient 
privacy, and the drift of population to the 
city will right-about face. This is not a 
dream; it is a practical invention. 

Tall and gaunt is Edgar Chambless, the 
inventor of Roadtown, with shoulders a 
little bowed, thin face and hollow cheeks, 
and the ever-present brown portfolio 
tucked under his long arm. 

a few miles from Tuskegee, some 
forty years ago, the son of a cotton planter, 
Chambless’s early interest in transporta- 
tion was shown by the constantly torn-up 
back yard, where he was always at work, 
building a railroad or bridging a river. 
Word came to him one afternoon that his 
little brother had just died, and he should 
go into the house at once. ‘I must finish 
my railroad first" was the reply of the 
young builder—and he did. 

After Chambless had traveled all over 
the country he realized, finally, that he 
wanted to be connected with the patent 
business; so he looked for the largest 
patent promoter in New York, and as a 
result of a talk with him Chambless, who 
had never been connected in any way 
with patents, who had no experience in 
mechanics, was made the head of a new 
department, where, with his five assist- 


ants, he passed on inventions brought to 
the firm and endeavored to get capital to 
back new projects. 

From all over the world inventors came 
to New York, and this firm's heavy adver- 
tising brought a large portion of them to 
Chambless. One man who came to his 
desk was Orville Wright. But that was in 
the pre-aviation age, and capitalists only 
smiled at these two dreamers. 

Three years’ experience in patent pro- 
motion proved a veritable university train- 
ing, bringing Chambless into contact with 
experts at work on mechanical problems, 
as well as with the heads of great business 
organizations and masters in finance. 

Years before in Los Angeles, Chambless 
had dreamed of a model city, of an ideal 
relation of houses and transportation. All 
his experiences in traveling, in living in 
different places, and with inventions, he 
constantly applied to his city, to makc it 
more efficient. 

While studying the transportation prob- 
lems of New York City, trying to hgure 
out a subway system for freight delivery, 
he evolved a housing scheme, a series of 
towers like great smokestacks, joined and 
braced from outside, each apartment an 
entire floor with air and light on all sides, 
easily accessible by fast elevators, to be 
built of concrete, two hundred and twen- 
ty-hve stories high—and engineers said 
that it was possible! Chambless, how- 
ever, condemned it, not from a mechan- 
ical standpoint, but sociologically, as it 
would prove a most perfect system of 
urban congestion. Suddenly, in the night, 
the idea came to him to take the towers 
down and lay them flat on the ground— 
to build out into the country, not up into 
the sky. 

This, then, is the plan for the city in the 
country: The houses, whether a hundred 
or a thousand, are all in one long line. 
The basement is a continuous passage, 
with a noiseless and well-ventilated sys- 
tem of transportation. Each house has its 


own stairs to the platform, which runs the 
entire length. There will be fast express 
trains and a jitney bus for local service. 
In this basement are the conduits for all 
the pipes and wires of Roadtown. Having 
gas, water, and electricity in a straight line 
is one of the great economies of the new 


city. : 

Fay apartment has on two sides air 
and light. The two ends partition off the 
adjacent houses. Looking into your neigh- 
bors’ windows is thus an impossibility in 
Roadtown. 

_ The country, with gardens and farms, is 
immediately accessible at every point. 
Within a half mile on either side, there are 
two acres of land for each family, sufficient, 
the intensive agriculturists assert, for their 


apron 

he roof of this long line of houses is 

also a continuous passage, a covered 
romenade in the center, to which each 
ouse opens. It is like the boardwalks at 
resorts. Only think what an idcal pleas- 

ure boulevard for skating, bicycles, and 

light automobiles! 

And notice this-—Roadtown will not be 
duplicated, in parallels, even at wide in- 
tervals. When more homes are wanted, 
it can be extended farther and farther. 

Man has thought so long in parallel and 
checker-board streets it is hard to visual- 
ize a city all in one line, uniting under one 
roof housing and transportation, with open 
country for everybody, yet increasing for 
each family both economy and privacy. 

The city of the future—extending for 
miles across the country, with fast trans- 

rtation for passengers and freight, 

ridging ravines, rising here in tower 
groups to provide schools, churches, social 
centers, shops, storage rooms—in some 
places the apartments not connected above 
ground but planned as detached houses— 
offering opportunity for a great variety of 
architecture and landscape gardening— 
will it soon be built? 

Engineers, sociologists, city planners, 
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efficiency experts, all have endorsed this 
invention and marveled at its possibilities. 
But a city in the country virtually means 
a new civilization, and is so all-inclusive 
that time is needed to find the group of 
strong men to capitalize it. That Cham- 
bless is finding them, the brown portfolio 
of letters and clippings shows. 


z] 


“A beginning will be made,” he says, 
“with fifty houses and one motor-'bus, 
plus a legislative permission, like a rail- 
road's, to condemn a right of way for its 
further extension." 

A patent expert, Chambless has taken 


out no patents on Roadtown. He insists 
that to live in this city in the country will 


EDGAR CHAMBLESS 
AND A PLAN SHOWING HIS 
ROADTOWN SCHEME 


Mr. Chambless has worked out this 
idea for solving the problem of the 
congestion of cities. It is really a 
plan to take the city to the country 


be sufficient reward, which he would share 
equally with all its citizens. 

Though appearing to the busy commer- 
cial world a pathetic, poverty-stricken 
figure, Edgar Chambless, the inventor of 
Roadtown, is a very happy man, for he is 
an idealist, a dreamer of social betterment 
for all mankind. GRACE HUMPHREY 


Here is a Man Who is as Sharp as His Tools 


OR three years now, C. “Sharp” 

Stevens has bought a new cash regis- 

ter annually, each time a bigger one. 
His name is well-nigh a household word 
in Cleveland, for which there is a reason, 
to be given later. 

All Finde of people come to him to get a 
Stevens edge put on their tools. In one 
day Mayor Davis and Johnny Kilbane, 
famous feather-weight pugilist, called to 
have razor blades sharpened. Six men, 
strangers, satata restaurant tabletogether 
one noon, and had little to say to each 
other until one of the number pulled out a 
Stevens brass claim check while trying to 
find something in his vest pocket. At once 
all the others produced Stevens checks. 
No further introduction was necessary. 


One afternoon a company of young peo- 
le were playing a game at a summer 
ome, and the young man who was kee 

ing tally broke the point of his pencil. He 
asked for the loan of a knife, remarking as 
he did so that he wanted one with a Stev- 
ens edge. The knife was promptly pro- 
duced, amidst an outburst of laughter. 

The secret of this remarkable popular- 
ity is that Stevens knows how to put a 
Stevens edge on printer's ink, as well as on 
knives and razors. 

Soon after Stevens opened his shop he 
talked with an advertising solicitor of a 
big newspaper about contracting for a 
baltiuch single column display advertise- 
ment. He found that there is a sort of un- 
written conspiracy among daily newspaper 


advertising solicitors not to accept a dis- 
play advertisement for less than an inch. 
Anything less than an inch is relegated to. 
the limbo of classified ads and small type. 
Stevens argued that a half-inch was all he 
could afford. He said he was willing to 
sign for a year, and wanted the Faem 
of a change each day. The solicitor saw the 
business manager, and the manager told the 
solicitor to accept theorder. It was the first 
contract of the kind ever taken by the 
“Plain Dealer.” Since that time half a dozen 
men just starting in business have adopted 
the seas method. Although it was a 
little difficult for him to pay the bill at 
first, Stevens has kept that little half-inch 
display ad going steadily for six years. It 
is such a hit that an increasing number of 
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C. *SHARP'' STEVENS ^u 


c 
Je) 


A smart young business man in Cleveland who runs a little shop where he sharpens tools. He is 


a clever advertiser, too. The story of what he has done shows the opp 


tunities that exist in al- 


most any business, provided a man thinks hard about his job and $06 át his work energetically . 


people look for it each day, as they do for 
the weather report, Mutt and Jeff, Ever- 
ett True, and other celebrities. 

Stevens also makes good use of his big 
window space. On one occasion he got up 
a comparison show in which he placed tin 
shears side by side with embroidery scis- 
sors. A feature of this display was a steel 
razor five feet long, and weighing one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. This *mow- 
er of maps," as he called it, was suspended 
from the ceiling of the window by heavy 
brass chains. Other giant tools were carv- 
ing sets two and a half feet long, and shears 
three feet long. One of the largest pieces 
was a gemuine kosher knife used by the 
rabbi to butcher steers. The smaller tools 
included a two-inch razor and shears an 
inch long. Displays of this kind draw 
crowds of the curious who, while they 
stand and gaze, also read the quaint little 
announcements painted on school slates 
set in a row at the bottom of the window, 


where they always attract attention. The 
slates are changed each week. Here are a 
few “Stevens gems" which recently ap- 
peared on the slates, one ad to a slate, and 
very cleverly: 


Sharpening razor blades is a little job Sharp 
Stevens does in a big way. 

Please don’t talk with your hands while shav- 
ing with a Sharp Stevens edge. 

A Yankee edge«on a German knife for cutting 
French bread did by Sharp Stevens. 

Any old chicken turned into a Springer with 
a Stevens edge. 

Hitch up with a Stevens edge without any 
ceremony. 615 Prospect. 

Sharp Stevens has a dog and his name is 
Edge. : 

If you must toot something, toot a Stevens 
edge. 


The Cleveland Advertising Club asked 
Stevens to write something for the “Torch,” 
the official organ of the club, and here is 
what he perpetrated: 


I pushed the little ad, and now the little ad 
is pushing me. It being quite out of the ques- 
tion some three years ago for me to buy more 
than one-half-inch space in one daily paper, I 
picked out the best medium to my knowledge 
doe a small ad would show up the best every 

ay. 

At the present time, instead of being finished 
as predicted, I have every reason to believe that 
I have just started to get results. In passing, 
I might state that I was advised to run the 
same slogan or thing every day, which is no 
doubt very good, but not in my case. 


Asked if he had anything tosay to young 
men anxious to get into business for them- 
selves he replied: 

“Yes, tell them to go toit. If they can't 
find anything else, let them sharpen razors. 
I have started six young fellows and they 
are doing well. 

* When it comes to advertising, it must 
‘be different.’ That will make people talk, 
and talk will bring patrons.” 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Distributor of Silver Nest Eggs 


B. SILVERWOOD, of Los Ange- 

les, California, or * Daddy” Silver- 

e wood, as he is called by five thou- 

sand boys, believes that the best kind of 

a nest egg is a silver one, and so he has 

set five thousand silver dollars in banks 

where each boy can sit on his particular 
igina hatch thrift from it. 

he first batch of these eggs, or one-dol- 

lar bank accounts, was deposited in 1909, 


and this letter written to five hundred 
boys: 


DEAR YOUNG FRIEND: 

You are one of five hundred boys I have se- 
Jected in southern California for whom I am 
opening a bank account. One dollar has been 
deposited to your credit in the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank, corner Sixth and 
Spring Streets. I have stipulated that it re- 
main there for five years, except in case of sick- 


ness or death, for the reason that I want to add 
to it from time to time if you endeavor to do the 


, Same. 


You are living in a land where nobody is held 
down by caste—in a country where poor boys 
from the farm go to the White House; where 
brakemen, and even section hands, become 
railway presidents; where the poorest boys be- 
come our merchant princes; where the factories 
and institutions of every description are built 
up by boys who have had no opportunity ex- 
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F. B. SILVERWOOD 


A sympathetic, level-headed Californian who knows that it is easier 
for a boy to begin to save money if he has a start. So in thousands 
of cases he has given boys their first dollar with which to start 
a savings account. The results of his work have been splendid 


cept their own energy and their own integrity. 
Trusting that you will decide to be one of the 
great men of the future, I remain 
F. B. SILVERWOOD 


Three fourths of the boys for whom ac- 
counts were opened fulfilled the require- 
ments and added to the nest egg. “Daddy” 
Silverwood kept his promise and also put 
in money. 

A little newsboy added $275 to his ac- 
count the first year. Others have done al- 
most as well. They are spurred on to save 
by letters which Mr. Silverwood writes, 
encouraging them to work hard and better 
their conditions. 

When “Daddy” decided to start his 
system, he asked the circulation managers 
of different newspapers in Los Angeles to 
select about four hundred boys whom 
they thought worthy. > These men con- 
tinue to pick the same number each year. 
In addition, four hundred boys are taken 


from orphanages, schools, and other places, 
so that now about eight hundred receive a 
dollar every year. 

Most of these lads range between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen, and they all 
come from southern California. Mr. 
Silverwood likes newsboys because he 
thinks they develop faster than others and 
are used to hardships. Five newsboys 
who have had accounts for only two years 
have saved from $227, the largest sum, to 
$102, the smallest. On the “Blue Ribbon 
Roll" Where the names of the highest 
twenty accounts are placed, the total sum 


" saved is $2,800 in one year, the amounts 


varying from $50 to $300. 

“Daddy” Silverwood has tasted ad- 
versity, and he knows the advantages of 
thrift. When he landed in San Francisco 
about thirty years ago he had about two 
dollars in his pockets. Before he got a job 
he had üsed that up and fourteen more, 


which he got as a loan on 

his watch and other posses- 

sions. But when he got a 

foothold he fought and 

worked and saved, until to- 
day he is able to do a great 
. philanthropic work. 

“Daddy” firmly believes 
that success is not in the 
world at all, but in the in- 
dividual. He says that op- 
portunity puts new goods in 
stock every day, and that if 
you work hard and try to 
develop initiative, instead of 
trying to be like someone 
else, you can achieve the de- 
sired goal. 

“Daddy” Silverwood is 
very modest about his bene- 
factions. At first he tried 
to keep them quiet; but 
when he found, after some 
publicity, that other men 
were taking up the idea in 
other cities he came out in 
the open with a vision of a 
national movement by big- 
hearted men. 

“I am mighty glad," he 
says, “‘if I have been able to 
make a few men halt in their 
mad rush for gold to think 
of others less fortunate. In 
this modern financial Babel 
our sanitariums and insane 
asylums are filling up with 
men whose checks are good 
for large amounts, and whose 
heads are good for nothing. 

"Many of these little 
street Arabs, who will get 
into our shoes some day, 
have no mothers to encour- 

age them or shape their mor- 
als; so if encouragement to- 
ward thrift will help them to 
keep clean and work hard, 
it is hard to overestimate 
the importance of such en- 
couragement." 

One man in Philadelphia 
heard about Silverwood's 
charity scheme, and he wrote 
to him asking how to start 
these nest eggs. When he 
found out the details, he 
opened fifty accounts in 
Philadelphia. 

Men in other parts of the 
country are doing the same. Last year, 
* Daddy" Silverwood's boys saved more 
than $34,000. If his scheme becomes a 
national one the amounts savéd by young 
men may run into the millions. 

One boy wanted to go to college, but 
could not afford to do so because he was 
giving the $7.50 a week he earned to his 
mother. “Daddy” Silverwood promptly 
offered to pay her the same amount every 
week for four years while the boy went to 
college. 

This is only one of his many benefac- 
tions. The one thing that he likes to re- 
peat is that “‘ money put into human bonds 
pays much greater interest than if it was 
put into government or municipal bonds.” 

From the success of his nest egg scheme, 
it looks as though “Daddy” Silverwood 
had the right idea. Few men in this 
country to-day are doing more good. 
CLARA WELLS 
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“It’s a meal in itself!” 


That is what thousands of people say about Campbell s 

Vegetable Soup. And in truth this popular food-product con- 
tains practically every element of a nourishing and satisfy- 
ing repast. 
The strengthening juices of good meat, the tissue-building 
properties of choice vegetables and hardy cereals, the delicious 
flavor of fresh herbs and delicate spices— they are all tempt- 
ingly combined in 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


We make the strong full-bodied stock from selected beef. ^ And this 


stock also contains the nutritious marrow of the bones. 


We use the best Maine-grown white potatoes and Jersey sweet 
potatoes, fine big yellow turnips, Chantenay carrots—red and 
tender all through, “baby” lima beans, small peas, green okra, 
tomatoes, celery, and the juicy "Country Gentleman” corn. 


We add rice, barley and "alphabet" macaroni made from the 
best Durum wheat. And we give a final snappy touch with little 
white leek and sweet red peppers. 


You never tasted a dish more appetizing and wholesome. 
And it comes to you all cooked and prepared, ready for your 
table in three minutes. 

Good soup is a most important and Kos food. It is a positive necessily 
if you want to maintain a properly-balanced diet. And it should be eaten once 
every day al least. Your physician will endorse this statement. 

The busiest housewife can follow this rule with no extra labor nor 
trouble. Simply keep a supply of these tempting Campbell “kinds” at 
hand on your pantry shelf, and get the enjoyment of them as regularly 
as the day comes round. 
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How We Will Save American 


Business Millions of Dollars 
The New Plans of The Oliver Typewriter Company 


This.is a proposal to sell new Oliver Typewriters for half what they used to cost. 
machines of our latest model—Oliver Nine. 


That without altering the value one penny. 


New 
All 


by ending a monstrous selling cost. If that interests you, we claim a few minutes’ attention. 


E now propose to revolutionize the 
typewriter business. 


This is the time when American in- 
dustries must prepare for the end of the 
war. New economic adjustments are in- 
evitable. 


So we announce here what the Oliver 
Typewriter Company proposes to do. 


Henceforth there will be no expensive 
sales force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. 
No high office rents in 50 cities. No idle 
stocks. 


PRICES CUT IN TWO 


By eliminating these terrific and mount- 
ing expenses, we will reduce the price of 
the Oliver Nine from the standard level of 
$100 to $49. 


'This means that you will save $51 per 
machine. This plan, were it to become uni- 
versal, would save all who buy typewriters 
over $100,000,000 a year. 


This is not philanthropy on our part. 
While our plan saves you much, it also saves 
for us. 


There is nothing more wasteful in the 
whole realm of business than our old ways 
of selling typewriters. Who wants to con- 
tinue them? Wouldn’t you rather pocket 
50 per cent*for yourself? 

t t 


THE SITUATION 


On each Oliver Typewriter for which the 
user paid $100, more than half has been 


—— 
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spent for salaries, traveling expenses, and 
commissions to an army of salesmen and 
agents. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent in 
maintaining expensive branch houses and 
show rooms in many cities. 


Our new plan now saves all this useless 
waste and brings the typewriter business 
down to a rock bottom basis. 


NEW CONDITIONS 


Up to now it has cost manufacturers a 
great deal to educate people to universal 
typewriting. But that period is past. Large, 
expensive sales forces are no longer needed. 


The time has come when everybody may 
use a typewriter—not merely experts. 


'The growth of the Oliver business and 
the greater use of typewriters give us the 
opportunity to revolt from old methods. 


BUSINESS MUST HEED 


You have read of after-war industrial con- 
ditions. You have probably read the warn- 
ings of such men as Judge Gary of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and President Vanderlip 
of the National City Bank, that American 
business must reach new planes of efficiency. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company is more 
prosperous today than before—the 
present Oliver Nine is the most popular 
model ever made. So we propose to make 


this change at the height of our success. 


ever 


Our new plan, we know, will win. People 


are prepared for new economic adjustments. 
Thousands will welcome this announcement. 


It heralds a standard typewriter at a price 
never before possible. 


WHO CAN RESIST? 


Now note this fact carefully. We offer 
the very same Oliver Nine—the latest model 
—brand new—full standard equipment—for 
$49, the exact one which was $100 until this 
advertisement. Every Oliver Typewriter is 
fully guaranteed. 


This is the first time in history that a 
new, standard $100 typewriter has been of- 
fered for $49. We do not offer a substitute 
machine—cheaper, different, or rebuilt. Only 
new Oliver Nines, direct from the factory to 
you. 


You may have one of these Oliver Nines 
for inspection without paying a cent. You 
decide in the privacy of your office or your 
home. There will be no forceful salesman— 
working for a commission—to influence 


you. 
Then you may take advantage of our 


monthly payment plan amounting to 10 
cents a day. 


WHAT DO 


YOU SAY? 


Now, we ask you, is the old sales plan 
necessary? Must we turn over to salesmen 
more than half of what you pay?- Must we 
continue, at your cost, all of the unnecessary 
expenses? Or would you rather have us 
save $51 and give the whole saving to you? 


Read all of the details on the opposite 
page. Then order an Oliver Nine for free 
trial or send for our startling book, entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters— The Rea- 
Mail the coupon. 


son and The Remedy." 
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A $2 000,000 Guarantee That 


This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed—Not The Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you upon 


approval. 
you. 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company gives 

this guarantee; the Oliver Nine we now 

sell direct is the exact machine—our 
latest and best model—which until this ad- 
vertisement was $100. 

This announcement deals only with a 
change in sales policy. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is at 
the height of its success. With its huge 
financial resources it has determined to 
place the typewriter industry on a dif- 
ferent basis. This, you admit, is in har- 
mony with the economic trend of the times. 

For $49, whether you buy one Oliver 


Nine or one hundred, you receive the exact 
machine which was $100, fully guaranteed. 


IHE LATEST 


MODEI 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year develop- 
ment. It is the finest, the costliest, the most 
successful model that we have ever built. 


More than that, it is the best typewriter, 
in fifty ways, that anybody ever turned out. 
If any typewriter in the world is worth $100, 
it is this Oliver Nine. 


It is the same commercial machine pur- 
chased by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Standard Oil Company, The 
Saturday Evening Post, the National City 
Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & 
Co. the National Biscuit Company, the 


To The 


Five days' free trial. 
Be your own salesman and save $51. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading 
businesses. Over 600,000 are in daily use. 


SIMPLIFIED SELLING 


Our new plan is extremely simple. It is 
in accord with the tendency of the times. 


It makes it possible for the consumer to 
deal direct with the producer. 


You may order from this advertisement 
by using the coupon below. 


We don't ask a penny down on deposit— 
no C. O. D. 


When the typewriter arrives, put it to 
every test—use it as you would your own. 
If you decide to keep it, you have more 
than a year to pay for it. Our terms are 
$3.00 per month. 


Or if you wish additional information, 
write us or send your address on this coupon 
for our proposition in detail. We immedi- 
ately mail you our de luxe catalog and all 
information which you would otherwise ob- 
tain from a typewriter salesman. 


TS A DAY 


In making our terms of $3.00 a month 
—the equivalent of 10 cents a day—we make 
it possible for everyone to own a typewriter. 
To own it for 50 per cent less than any other 
standard machine. 


Big User 


This announcement is of particular value to you. Big users will save hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. An absolutely new Model 9 Oliver Typewriter, fully guar- 
anteed, at a list price of $49, presents an opportunity unparalleled in the history 
of the industry. To save 50 per cent is certainly interesting to any business man, 
especially when the value remains unaltered. You know the Oliver. This present 
Model 9 is operated by any stenographer or typist, including touch operators. 


We suggest to purchasing agents or buyers whose concerns use typewriters in 
quantity to get in touch with us immediately. Write today for further particu- 


lars relating to large users. 


This Coupon Is Worth *51 


qM AAARATRARTARARTATATATSRTTARAAAAAAA SA AA RA AAA, 


No money down—no C. O. D. No salesmen to influence 
Over a year to pay. 


Mail the coupon now. 


Regardless of price, do not spend one cent 
upon any typewriter—whether new, secon’l 
hand or rebuilt—do not even rent a machin: 
until you have investigated thoroughly o'i: 
proposition. 


Remember, we offer here one of the most 
durable, one of the greatest, one of the moit 
successful typewriters ever built. If anvo i: 
cver builds a better, it will be Oliver. 


Y PAY $100? 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when 
you may obtain a brand new Oliver Nine 
a world favorite—for $49? 


As a user, why not revolt? Just as we 
have revolted from frenzied competition. 


Cut out the frills and order direct from 
this advertisement. 


Or send for our remarkable book en- 
titled, “The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and The Remedy.” You will not 
be placed under the slightest obligation. 


Send today for your Oliver Nine or for 
further facts—many of which can’t be 
printed here. Check the coupon below and 
mail today. . 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon 
will bring you either the Oliver Nine 
for free trial or further information. 
Check carefully which you wish. 


—-——— "-——— yw." 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a hew Oliver Nine for five days’ 

free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay 
$49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to re- 
main in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point 16) L TA A TAT 


This does not place me under any obligation to 
buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship 
it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
g Do not send a machine until I order 
it. Mail me your book —'"The High 

Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and The 
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The Good 
Things 


Some Boys Get 


In homes that serve Puffed Wheat and Rice, boys carry the 
grains at play. 

Sometimes they are simply salted —sometimes doused with 
melted butter. And these bubble-like grains, toasted, flavory, 
crisp and flaky, form real food confections. 


Those Boys Say This: 


Boys with Puffed Grains always treat other boys. And they say something like this: 
“Why, we have Puffed Grains every day in our house. I get a dish every morning.” 


^^| get them sometimes for supper. in a bowl of milk. Sister uses them in candy 


making. And | get them like this after school. 


"Sometimes it is Puffed Wheat, sometimes Puffed Rice, and sometimes it is Corn 
Puffs. But one is as good as another.” 


Children who get Puffed Grains talk about them, And children who don't, envy the rest. 


For these are the foods that taste like nuts. That are airy and thin and flimsy. 
And that seem like confections served by the dishful. 


Children who don't get Puffed Grains get nothing else that's like them. There is no 
other way to make whole grains into such inviting morsels. 


Puffed 
. Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Wheat 


The pur of puffing, by Prof. Anderson's process, is to make whole grains wholly 
digestible. By terrific heat and shooting from guns, every food cell is exploded. 


What cooking does in a partial way, this process does completely. Thus every element 
is made available, and every atom feeds. 


People need whole-grain foods. 
Puffed Wheat and Rice supply them. 
children cat all they will. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


But they need them so the whole grain will digest 
So every dainty tidbit forms a perfect food. Let 
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How Marriage 
Helped Me Win 


FIRST PRIZE 


“Began to Live"—After 
Marriage 


WANT m 

because I don't believe they'll amount 

to anything until they do. I am an old 
man now and can count back and see that 
the first real impetus for hard, steady, 
winning work came when I had a wife to 
care for, and when there were babies to 
look after and a home to provide. 

I came of seafaring stock on my mother's 
side, and I "shipped before the mast." 
I came home for brief visits and was off 
again, around the world three times before 
I was twenty-two. Then I tried the West. 

"hen came some years in California, and 
then, after twists and turns, I found my- 
self in the Middle West, and suddenly, at 
thirty-three, I found my journey ended in 
a lovers’ meeting, as journeys will, to the 
end of time. 

Now here is the trouble. I can’t tell 
you how many thousands a year niy in- 
come is, nor what a tremendous business 
Ibuilt with my bare hands, out of nothing. 
Never did I buy my wife such diamonds as 
I used to promise myself she should wear, 
some day. Iam not a rich man, and I look 
is on many a year of hard work. 

ut— 

I look back, too, on a thousand things 
that I could not have had without mar- 
riage. I could not have had, and I don't 
say this to be funny, I could not have had 
the four children—alone! And to remem- 
ber those four babyhoods, the hours of 
play, the stories in bed in the morning, the 
times when they were so good, the.others 
when they were so bad and so funny, that 
seems to me a pretty good sort of wealth. 

I made sacrifices Í could not have made 
—alone. If it were not for my, or my 
wife's, sense of the duty we owed to my 
parents I might have made this a regular 
" business success" story. To give up a 
good start in a growing city and go back 
to “help out” my father in his last days: 
that was a task Í could never have man- 
aged alone. 

Yet I am not a bit ashamed of what I 
did in a business way. For if you know 
what a tremendous percentage of business 
men go through bankruptcy, honestly or 
dishonestly, you feel that it means some- 
thing, after thirty-five years of "small" 
business, to know that you have not 
cheated anyone out of his just dues, to feel 
that your word is as good as your bond. 

My eldest son says that in my old age 
I am to consider him an investment; that 
he wants to return some of the money 
that was put into his education. It is a 
deep satisfaction to know that we have 
done our best for our children, that they 
are strong and well, clean and decent, and 
that they have had thoroughly good edu- 
cations, with college and graduate study, 
and that they are making good in the 
world. And now I want them to marry. 


children to marry young ` 
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“Light Twelve” 
oadster: 


$2225 
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CHmericas Greatest Lig. tht Twelve" 


The Rettiest Roadster i in America 


“Six-footers” find spacious havens for lengthy limbs in 
this, the roomiest of four-passenger roadsters. 

The broad aisle-way between the comfortable club-chairs 
in front relieves stouter folks of all inconvenience. _ 

A chummy toadster—yet not over-chummy. Built upon a 
seven-passenger touring chassis of 127-in. wheelbase. 

Deep, yielding upholstery. Big, comfortable rolls over 
the backs and sides, supported by thin flat springs. 

Carrying spaces beneath all seats. A large rear compart- 
ment for suitcases. Demountable tops (extra). 


All late mechanical improvements. And yet, in power-plant and 
principal structure, basically the same as Haynes cars which 
Over 15,000 motorists, during the past three years, have 
driven in excess of 100,000,000 miles. 

Lowest cost per mile« on "gas," oil, tires and repairs, of any com- zl 
parable cars. Owners records prove it. Long life a certainty. il 
A model which will never grow passe. = || 


+ | 

Early inspection, and prompt ordering, urgently recommended! a| 
j 
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Note, by the seating dimensions in THE HAYNES AU TOMOBILE COMPANY 
d Bag tiir] . 76 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Light Six” Oben Cars quemssur. ILL Fase “Licke t Haynes * "Light Twelve" Open Cars wW 
E “Ligh Pire proma | Nace = Car $2095 : jj 
o! t . - 222 
E Sa ss ee rede | [ecd gei ad i ; 
A Closed Cars "UP i pes wah name of nearest 
Fr - d 22 = — 
ve- irme Sedan = representative — on request. 
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E Closed Cars 5 
= Five-PassengerSedan - - $2760 E AZ 
= Seven-Passenger Sedan - . 289o 

U^ Wore Wheels Diduded F.O. B. Kokomo | 
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$1,000,000,000 corpora- 


tion selects lawyer as president 


Law trained man wins high place in big business 


The biggest corporation in the 
world wanted a new president. 
After long study and deliberation 
the directors chose not a steel ex- 
pert, nor a banker, nor a financier. 
They selected a lawyer. 


His law training qualified him 
for this high industrial position. 
His legal mind grasped facts quick- 
ly, analyzed them logically, and 
acted on them with good judgment. 
His knowledge of the law enabled 
him to cope with big business prob- 
lems, for law underlies all business. 


The wisdom of the directors’ 
choice has been confirmed by the 
prosperity and growth of the cor- 
poration under the lawyer's guid- 
ance. Not only is it the biggest 
corporation in the world, but it is 
one of the best managed as well. 


A growing demand for 
law crained men 


Every day more and more big 
businesses are realizing the impor- 
tance of having law trained men at 
their head. 


James Stillman, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
City Bank of New York, predicts 
that “in the next ten years every 
executive in a bank, and most 
business executives, will have to 
have a law training.” Are you law 
trained? 

Law is the most powerful weapon in the 
hands of the business man. It enables him 


to protect his business interests and to an- 
alyze big and intricate problems. 


To the man of real ambition and deter- 
mination it is never too late to begin the 
study of law. Many men, well on in years, 
have left their business affairs to study law. 


We bring the law to you 


You, however, do not have to give up 
your business to study law. You can 
master our Course in your spare time—in 
the ,odds and ends of your time, which 
added together make for an education. You 
do not lose a day’s work nor a dollar of 
income from your regular employment. 


The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
carefully prepared by eighty eminent legal 
authorities. It is written in simple, under- 
standable language. This Course gives you 
a thorough, practical grounding in the fun- 
damental principles of law, under the per- 
sonal guidance of experienced and able 
lawyers and law trained business men. 


The Blackstone Institute with its affili- 
ations is the oldest and leading non-resident 
law school in America. Among the 30,000 
men and women who have been trained in 
law by the Blackstone Institute are members 
of Congress, a Governor of a State, City, 
County and State officials, judges, lawyers 
and thousands of noceat business men. 


Today our country is facing a crisis 
which will demand big leaders. As in all 
critical periods of our nation's development, 
these leaders will be chosen from the group 
of broad-gauged thinkers—the law trained 
men. 'They will bear the big responsibil- 
ities and reap the big rewards. 


“The Law Trained Man" 


Our new 168-page booklet “The Law 
Trained Man," has a vital message for 
every ambitious man. It will be sent you 
free. It tells you how a law training will 
help you to become more successful in busi- 
ness or in public life. Send for your copy to- 
day. Simply mail the coupon below with 
your name and address plainly written or 
typed. The booklet will be sent by return 


post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 24, 608 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


Send me “The Law Trained Man'"—168-page book—FREE 


Address: 2s os tortus ER e 


Indicate with X whether 
you want to study Law— 


For use in Business....| ] 
For admission tothe Bar| ] 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 24, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AULAE: TULIT 


People don't quote Emerson as much as 
they used to, but I want to say to my boys, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star;" and when 
! I say that I always think of a fine young 
| fellow with a big cargo of abilities and 
. ambitions and no definite aim. I want 
| him to find his star in the love of some 
woman, and if she's the right sort, and 
| sometimes, strangely enough, even if she 
| isn’t, he will have a guide, a star to steer 
by, a star that won't change and that will 
guide his course truly through all his days. 
M. U. LABAREE 


SECOND PRIZE 


My Wife Responsible for My 
Paying My Debts 


WEEK before I married my wife I 

was declared a bankrupt by the court. 
My liabilities exceeded my assets by $11,- 
38547: I decided to keep it a secret from 
my fiancée for fear that she might retract 
her pledge to me. This procedure wás in 
keeping with my code of ethics. As for 
my debts, they could go the green-way. I 
would never think of paying. Dishonesty 
did not prick my conscience. 

So down to Alabama I went at the ap- 
pointed time, on borrowed money, leaving 
a wrecked business behind me. My sweet- 
heart's father met me at the station. 

She and I were soon seated béneath a 
vine-covered summerhouse. How confid- 
ingly she talked of our wedding and of our 
future. Ifeltlike an impostor. She seemed 
sincerity personified. Remorse smote me. 
I confessed my financial condition. 

We talked in a low voice for three hours. 
She assured me.of her love, of her faith 
that I would provide for her, and finally, 
as a matter of honor, she declared that the 
$11,286.47 debt must be paid with in- 
terest. My name should be regained in the 
wy town that had witnessed my defeat. 

e were married at the appointed hour, 
and the first train North carried us to the 
town of my failure. All along the trip my 
wife talked success. She even planned 
what proportion of our income should go 
to charity. By the time we reached Min- 
riesota my sluggish nature had become im- 
bued with the truth, “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” My wife’s great 
faith in me aroused my own faith in my- 
self. I felt that success was certain. 

We landed in our future home with a 
few dollars, and began light housekeeping 
(very light) in two small rooms. I set out 
in quest of work. For three days I inter- 
viewed employers. None would give me 
employment. When I returned home on 
the third evening my courage had failed 
me. On opening the door of our front 
room my wife rushed to me, and with a 
hug and kiss said, “‘ Courage, you dear big, 
red-blood man, you will yet be the best 
and wealthiest man in the county." `` 

On the fourth day I got a job in a wheat 
field three miles from town. My pay was 
fifty cents less per day than any other 
man's in the field. The farmer had little 
faith in my ability to work. When I left 
home before day for the field, my wife re- 
minded me that men who work like other 
fellows never rise. ''See to it," she said, 
“that you do more than any other man in 
the field.” I saw to it, and at the end of a 
month I was the best paid day laborer in 


| | the crew. 


- How Marriage Helped Me Win 


My wife had not been idle while I 
worked. She organized classes in music, 
art and needlework. She began to meet 
and know the people. Before we had been 
married six months she employed a maid 
to do the housework in. order that she 
might have more time to do greater things 
than wash and cook. This was true wis- 
dom on her part. A wife should be the 
heart power and the head power, not the 
hand power of the married life. By the 
end of the first year we were able to pay 
the interest on our $11,286.47 debt. My 
creditors did not even hold a note against 
me, and great was their surprise when I 

aid the interest. The fact that I was now 
Ping to pay at my debts made me 
respect myself. 

l opened a small grocery store. My busi- 
nessgrew. Everyone in town knew my wife 
and loved her. Time moved on. My wife be- 
came principal of the town school; we 
moved from our small rooms into a rented 
house. By the end of the sixth year we had 
paid off about one half of our debt with in- 
terest. That year we gave one hundred dol- 
lars to charity. When the tenth year came 
to a close we were out of debt; but we im- 
mediately went heavily into debt again, this 
time as an investment. I bought, chiefly 
on credit, the very store that my father 


had left me. The following year my wife | 
stoppéd teaching to give freely her time | 


to social and community and church serv- 
ice. She often said, “Our dream is coming 
true.” 

I cannot review all the years that have 
passed since our wedding—there have 
been forty-five of them. We are now 
wealthy, in farms and stores, bank stocks 
and government bonds. A life that is 
highly successful financially is not always 


a success in the true sense of the term. | 


This I have learned from my wife. It was 


she who taught me the beauties of litera- | 


ture, science, art and music, and, what is 


greater than these, the joy of service to | 


others. We have been able to give toward 
the endowment of a college in our town and 
toward a public library and Y. M. C. A. 
building. But one of the happiest experi- 
ences of my life was when we lifted the 
mortgage off.a plantation in Alabama on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding of 
my parents-in-law, the first time the old 
place had been clear of debt since Sher- 
man's march to the sea. 

We have seven children, all of them 
college graduates; two of them hold the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. They are 
not ashamed of their father. TL 


THIRD PRIZE 


Working Up to Wife’s Standard 


MY PARENTS being poor, I was com- 
pelled to support myself and assist 
them at ten years of age, therefore was un- 
able to take advantage of a complete course 
in the grammar school. After leaving school 
I entered a lawyer’s office as office boy, 
and from there drifted from place to place, 
holding twenty-five different positions. 
During these twenty-five positions I had 
no particular goal in sight, my only. quali- 
fication being that I enjoyed my work, ir- 
respective of what nature. I was cheerful 
in disposition and never discouraged, as I 
had no guiding aim—therefore nothing to 
be disappointed about. 


Pluto Spring — 
French Lick, Indiana 


Perhaps you are satisfied with the service 
being given you by the tires you use. 


If you are, that is well, and the limit of 
any tire’s accomplishment. 


But perhaps you feel as does another por- 
tion of the motoring public, that your tire 
money should buy a fide more, in miles and 
untroubled travel, than it does now. 

As much more, say, as the highest type of materials 
and method could give. 

If you feel this way, we suggest that you swing 
with the general trend, and try Good year Tires. 


'They are the preferted tire of this hemisphere— 


` more of them are bought by the motorists of America 


than of any other brand. 

A quality of materials and a type of method less 
than the highest could not sustain this tremendous 
popularity. 

A tire less than* immensely superior could not in- 
crease it—as Goodyears are doing. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and * Tire Saver"! Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Do Your Tires Suit You? 


GOODS YEAR 
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and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Get best results from all your tools by 


always oiling with 3-in-One. Lubricates 
perfectly action parts and cutting edges 
of brace and bit, automatic drills, saws, 
wrenches, planes, chisels—every tool. 


3-in-One 


prevents rust or tarnish on all metal parts. 
Also keeps wooden handles clean and sani- 
tary. Ideal for oil stones. 
3-in-One is also needed in every home for 
many other purposes. It polishes furniture, 
makes dustless dusting cloths, keeps sew- 
i machines running perfectly, and all in 
all has 79 uses. Directions for each use en- 
closed with each bottle and handy oil can. 
Sold by General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores in three size bottles: 
1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 250; 8 oz. (% pint), 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3 oz., 25c. 
FREE- Write today for a generous 
———- sample and Dictionary of uses, 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 EYT. Broadway, 


HE charm of old or 
new. woodwork fin- 
ished white, affords 
added satisfaction when one 
knows that it will not require 
renewal for many years. 


Vitralite, the Long-Life White En- 
amel, offers more than snow-white 
woodwork. Its dominant quality is 
permanence. li lasts longer than or- 
dinary paint on exterior work and yet 
possesses that refinement which the 
best interior work demands. 


Owing to its great covering prop- 
erties Vitralite is economical, whether 
it be used in "fixing-up" a chair or 
throughout the finest of residences. 

In addition to being made in white, 
Vitralite is now available in a number 
of authoritative modern tints. 


| B 9» FLOOR 
VARNISH 


LOORS finished with '61'* Floor 
F Varnish are noted for their 
beauty, but elegance is incidental 
to the long-lasting characteristics of 
“61” Floor Varnish, "the floor varnish 
that stands abuse," Mere water-proof 
qualities are possessed as well by 
many varnishes, but it is the test of 
time, under countless footsteps, that 
demonstrates the durability of "61". 
Requires no care other than an 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and ““61"" Floor Varnish. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


P&L Varnish Products are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects 


Write us about your varnishing problems. 


M2. RE power, more speed sums up the 
Roberts Motors for 1917. hree 
hew engines have been brought out, character- 
isticaly Roberts in design, appearance and con- 
struction, with Roberts Dependability built right 
into them. 


Get Your Boatbuilder’s Advice 
Before Getting That New Engine 


Your boatbuilder is the man that knows by ex- 
perience just what a Roberts Motor will do for 
you, furthermore, his expert knowledge will en- 
able him to advise you as to which size is best 
adapted to your boat and the necessary equipment 
required. He can tell you why Roberts Motors 
are so free from breakdowns, so absolutely de- 

:ndable, yet full of power which means speed 

or your boat. 

We have prepared a concise, clear description of the 
new Roberts Motors, write for this description today. 


ROBERTS MOTORS 


1604 Roberts Bldg. Sandusky, Ohio 


This system ran along until I was past 
thirty years of age, when I met a stenog- 
rapher in our office that seemed to under- 
stand a breezy chap like myself, and we 
became companions, after a few months 
lovers, and at the end of nine months quite 
Separat upon and necessary to each 
other. 

We married as soon as we discovered this. 
After the honeymoon was over I became 
alarmed at the great responsibility I had 
assumed, and my ambition took bud. My 
wife wanted a home and a family. She be- 
lieved in me—and simply gave the orders. 
Children came to us, and then the home. 
We paid $700 on a $7,000 home—we owe 
less than $2,000 on it, and we have never 
missed a payment from the day we en- 
tered. It has been furnished new from 
garret to cellar, one room' at a time. I 
carry life insurance with yearly premiums 
of $1,000, as well as accident. The children 
are being properly educated. My wife 
sets the pace by demanding what we need. 
I get it. I have to get it. Most all of our 
friends have automobiles; my wife informs 
them we are going to get one in 1919—it 
will be done. 

I find I need to increase my income one 
thousand dollars. I have been studying 
nights to increase my efficiency. I love 
my business, and my mind is employed 
constantly on constructive business poli- 
cies. I have been ten years improving my- 
self to be able to reach the high ideals my 
wife and I have set for ourselves. 

And those kids—say, I feel wobbly each 
time I hear their names mentioned—I put 
them to bed every night. It is to me they 
" their little prayers. We have our little 
talks at bedtime when I try to instill high 
ideals in them; all this while Mother is 
washing the dishes. My son, six years of 
age, is my chum and friend to-day, and al- 
ways will be, and my little girl is like a 
beautiful flower to me—why, my heart 
goes out in sympathy to anyone who tries 
to take the opposite of this argument! 
There is no other side. 

My wife and I created the atmosphere 
in which we now live, because we surely 
started from the bottom, and we are a long 
way from where we intend to be. Nothi 
but marriage and its responsibility Sof 
ever have awakened in me the fact “that 

„the joy in life is in serving," and to the 
fact that “we all have a hundredfold more 
in us than we get out." It requires some 
ruling passion or desire to start us. If we 
enter the race we must have a goal, and 
how can you beat working for home, edu- 
cation, molding of other little lives into 
useful service units in the world? 
W. W. DENNIS 


New York: “A Tale 
of Two Cities" 


(Continued from page 39) 


from the descendants of the Patroons to the 
Mauretanians; diversity of social view, 
from those who look longingly back toward 
an individualistic, anarchic paradise, to 
those who visualize their paradise in a 
socialistic Utopia; diversity of political 


| theory and in religious observance; diver- 
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sity of view as to good and bad, right and 
wrong, as to the proper height of build- 
ings, the maximum size of fortunes and 
the minimum size of wages, as to the 
post-mortem rights of those who have gone 
and as to our obligations to those yet un- 
born. 

Diversities prevail in all states, but they 
are at maximum quantity and degree in 
this heterogeneous democracy and this im- 
perious duality. Moses and Justinian, 
the great lawgivers, had comparatively 
an easy task by the side of those who must 
try to hold in common purpose and daily 
peaceable practice millions who represent 
every. known tongue, creed and method of 
pursuing happiness, and who have ex- 
pressed their wishes in legislative bills to 
the number of nearly fifty thousand in 
hfteen years. 

But it is this very struggle through ex- 
treme and cosmic diversity to a New 
World unity that is, New York. It is, as 
Mr. Bryce once said, “‘ Europe stepping up 
into America.” And our subway saluta- 
tion might well be i in our state motto— 

"Watch Your Step; which I would in- 
terpret to mean, "Watch the School," 
since the school is the first step of Europe 


up into America, the first step, indeed, in | 


any “Excelsior” progress. 


TWO unusual business articles in the 
May number: (1) '*A Business Man 
with a Wonderful Memory,” by B. C. 
Forbes, and (2) an autobiographical 
story by a woman not yet thirty who 
makes around $20,000 a year in busi- 
ness. She tells the whole story. 


Cinderella Jane 
(Continued from page 48) 


as to fitting subjects for the fountain. The 
all went in to dinner, laughing. But Jane’s 
observing eye marked signs of weariness 
and feeling in Martin’s face. He was his 
usual spontaneous, interested self to the 
casual onlooker, but in moments when the 
others were talking she caught him off his 
guard, mask down. 

Talk drifted far and wide, as it was wont 
to do with these four friends. Jane per- 
suaded Jerry to show them his picture, 
and they discussed it, methods of work, 
kinds of inspiration, all the questions of 
the creative process which forever intrigue 
artists. 

It was eleven o’clock before Bobs rose 
to go. Jerry insisted upon walking to her 
studio with her, and Jane was sad of her 
Opportunity to have a few moments alone 
with Martin. As the door closed on them, 
she turned to him. 

“Martin, my friend, has it been an un- 
aly trying visit for you?” she asked 
gent Ns. 

My freedom has come to me, 
Jane.’ 
“You mean she has gone?” 
“Yes, r soul, two days ago.” 
“Martin, I am glad—glad for you both." 
She held her hands to him impulsively. 
“Has it hurt so deeply that you cannot 
be glad, Martin?" 
“Jane, what does it mean jo me now? 


The new dustless, quick ARCO WAND 
way, which pipes away all dirt in a jiffy. 


Cleaning that protects you 


People who believe in the simplified laws of Sanitation and Hy- 
giene, know the dangers of dust. Many cities now rule it unlawful 
to scatter dust by beating rugs, carpets, curtains, clothing, dust, 


rags, feather dusters, etc. No one wishes to be subjected to this 
menace, if only for the sake of cleanliness. 
The ARCO WAND way of cleaning 
will absolutely eliminate this prac- 
tice and enable the housewife to 
EA Ge EEE curtains, upholstery, books, 
V, shelves, in fact every corner 
ACUUM LEANER or crevice in her house. 
A ` The magic ARCO WAND 
instantly takes up all dirt, dust, grit, insects, fuzz, lint, strings, etc., 
ARCO WAND machine. 
It is an extremely easy matter to install an ARCO WAND, requiring 
no tearing out or disturbance. If you are building a new house, be sure 
to instruct your architect to specify ARCO WAND and see that your 
dealer furnishes it. 
Thousands of ARCO WAND machines, now in use in residences, apart- 
menti pes hotels, NE — ced b nea qni Me 
t a a o run, no er o 
presales work for mmy years. Also made for gasolin S Snai engine power. 
Send for full details ae a copy of our free book “Arco 


quickly clean floors, rugs, carpets, 
away down its hollow throat into a sealed dust bucket of the 
Dealers will sell on Easy Payments 
Wand” will be promptly mailed to you. 


The old dusty, puse and tiring way, which 
at best does not thoroughly clean. 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 


Write to 816-822 ARCO WAND Vacuum 
1 ob d tools, 
oM. AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY s Mime. Secr tong ad s 


and Plumbing Trade, at 


Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN] Radiators $175 and up. 


= Get 5,000 Miles More Service 
" y “half- saling'' them with Steel 
“Studded Treads the same as 
European Motorists have been 
doing for over 3 years. 30,000 
American Motorists have done 
this in the last 8 months and are sav- 
ing $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


5.000 Miles without puncture 
, 


is the signed guar- 


antee you get with every Durable 
Steel Studded Ttead. 


without a cent 


WeDeliverFree deposit, p 


the express and allow you to judge, $ 
t 
Special Discount forists in new 


torists in new 
territory on first shipment direct 


rm the factory. f 
Stop throwing away your worn tires- 
mail the coupon below for details- 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. , A 
Boston Garter “jinteed 5000 Miles 
W hout Puncture 
MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT = e 


Makes your socks fit like a glove. It 
prevents unsightly wrinkles and keeps the 
ankles trim all day. Get the “Boston” 


deni | Iti th The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
and enjoy garter-luxury. Itgives the most 0 46 Tyrad Bldg, Denver, Colorado, D.& Transportation Bilde., p 
comfortable security—the longest service T 64 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
ia eee send me frec catalog, copy 9! of guarantee. 1 
and costs no more. sample and booklet ‘10,000 Miles on One Bet of Tires.” 
At stores everywhere, 25c—35c—50c. ü Vus : (s j ü 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON C——— D 
| D My Tire Sizes are 
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THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDED 


WHERE HERBERT 


EVENTY-THREE years ago, in 

Derby, England, lived a young 

man who had a new idea in 
watch-making. 

.He was Herbert Spencer, then an 
inventor, later one of the world's 
greatest utilitarian philosophers. 

His idea was “‘a re-arrangement of 
the works with a view to gregter 
flatness.” 

Although his principle—that a 
practical thin watch could be accom- 
plished only through a re-arrange- 
ment of the works—was correct, Herbert 
Spencer failed. “My model,” he writes, 
“proved to have no superiority; indeed it 
was a bad one." 


Another Man's Ideal 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, thirty-three years 
later, another man conceived the same 


idea. Like Spencer, 
his — business in 


he saw that all 
watches were not 
only too large, but 
{Wit Havin 
UU 
America with the WI MID \ 
idea of producinga Iff 
watch of excep- Jf 
tional merit. For 
its production his 
thoughts turned naturally to Switzerland, 
where from time out of mind the finest 
watches have been produced. 

There he gathered together a group of 
the finest craftsmen and established his 
first factory for producing watch move- 
ments, importing these and fitting them 
to their cases in America. 

The smallest watch then made was 
what is known as the “18” size. But Die- 
trich Gruen planned and experimented 
until he produced the watch known as the 
“16” size—for many years the popular size 
watch and thesize made to-day by all manu- 
facturers for railroad use. But even this 
did not satisfy the ideals of Dietrich 
Gruen. Hestarted then from the bottom, 
striving to find a new arrangement of 
movement parts, which, without weaken- 
ing any individual 
wheel or pinion, 
-would build’ up a 
watch of exceeding 
thinness. 


too thick. 

This man was 
Dietrich Gruen,, a 
young Swiss watch 
manufacturer who 
had learned his 
trade under one 
Martens, among the 
most renowned ho- 
rologists of his time. 

He had founded 


Then came success! 


*In 1892 his son 
Fred, who had been studying horology 
both in America and Switzerland, now 
took up the problem with his father. 
It was not until 1902 that Dietrich 
Gruen's thin model was brought to the 
high standard of accuracy and durability 
which the name Gruen Verithin stands for. 
It was an invention of Fred, who today 
personally supervises the manufacture of 


How the Gruen Verithin was made possible 4 


pu 


SPENCER FAILED 


Gruen Watches, that made complete suc- 
cess possible. What his invention is, and 
what it does, is shown by the wheel train 
illustration below. In the old way the 
wheels were one above the other, like steps. 
In Ais way he took the smallest wheel and 
reversed it, placing this small wheel on a 
line with the larger wheel, as shown. 

This enabled him to make the Gruen 
Verithin only Aa/f as thick as the ordinary 
watch, without reducing the strength 
of parts, and thus retaining the highest 
accuracy and durability. 


The Most Beautiful Watch in America 


To appreciate the exquisite charm of 
the Gruen Verithin, one must see it. 

With cunning fingers the watch makers 
of Madre-Biel, Switzerland, adjust and 

Herbert = f finish the 

pend Pm machine 
Philosopher made parts 
by hand af- 
ter the origi- 
nal model. 
In Cincin- 
nati, located 
on “Time 
Hill," is the 
beautiful 
American 
Service 
plant and 
‘gold-case factory, 
where the gold cases 
are made and the 
watches receive their 
final adjustments. 
Here, too, duplicate 
parts are kept always 
on hand. 

The demand for 
these watches during 
the past seven years 
being greater than 
the production, 
obliges us to limit 
their sale through 
about 1,200 jeweler 
agencies, but those 
who want a watch for 
long service, a watch 
in whose accuracy 
and beauty they will 
always take pride, 
will find among the 
best jewglers in every 
locality one or two 
who are proud to 
display the Gruen 
agency sign. 

Fixed prices: $27.50 
to $200.00. Highest 

erfection attainable 
in grades marked 
"Precision." If your 
jeweler cannot supply 
you, write us naming 
the kind of model 
you are interested in, 
and we will arrange 
for you to see it. 


Write for *One Word from a Woman's Lips" 


—a booklet on watches and watchmaking 
every one should read before buying a 
timepiece. Address, The Gruen Watch 
Manufacturing Co., 32 E. Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, O., Makers of the famous 
Gruen Watches since 1874. Factories: 
Cincinnati, O., and Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land. Canadian Branch: Toronto. 


T 


| | 
| 
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The Watch 
of Herbert 
Spencer's 
time. 


The 
Gruen 
Verithin 


I’ve borne my slavery all these years, 
without groaning; but my freedom has 
come too late.” 

“ Martin, what a thing to say! Freedom 
can never be too late.” 

“Can you say that to me? Jane— Jane! 
Don't you know how I love you—how I 
want you—how deeply I need you, my be- 
loved?” 

“Martin!” 

He swept her into his arms with swift 
passion. She lay perfectly motionless 
against his breast for several seconds, with 
his cheek against her hair. Then she slowly 
released herself, laid her palms against his 
face, and looked into his eyes. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered. 

A sound caught her attention. She 
looked up, and past him. Jerry was stand- 
ing in the door of the studio. 


CHAPTER XXX 


‘“( “OME in, Jerry," Jane said quietly. 

He obeyed her, his face so white and 
set that he looked years older, like a stran- 
ger who accidently Came in upon this, the 
most vital moment of her life. 

Martin turned at sound of her words, 
with a sigh that was almost a groan. Jerry 
came across the long studio to them, look- 
ing at Jane. He stopped, facing her, still 
gazing at her. 

“T have just told Jane that I love her,” 
Martin said presently. Jerry nodded. “I 
think you ought to know." 

“T have known it for some time," Jerry 
replied. 

Martin shook his head. 

“You could not have known it—I have 
only admitted it to myself in the last few 
days—since my freedom came." 

ys pou isdead?" Jerry asked quietly. 

es. 

“What do you want me to do, Jane?" 
Jerry said. 

“T want you to believe what Martin 
said—that he never knew he cared until 
now, that this hour brought the first word 
of sentiment between us. That it was an 
accident, an explosion. You do believe 
that, Jerry?" . 

“If you like.” 

“TIt is the truth.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about the truth of 
what has happened or what has not! The 
only question is what are we to do? E 
cried sharply, like a man keeping difficult 
control of himself. 

“TIl go," said Martin. 

“No, you'll stay. Jane may need you.” 

" Very well. I am at her service entirely. 
I wanted to spare you," Martin said. 

“ You're a little late in considering me— 
Christiansen! "—bitterly. 

“Jerry, don’t you see this is not any- 
body's faule? Martin didritmean it to hap- 
pen—I didn't mean it to—certainly you 
didn't. Can't we be quite patient with 
one another and try to get it straight- 
ened?” 

“Tm trying to be patient, Jane; but I’m 
not a saint and, by heaven—the thing | 
want to do is to kick him, so don’t be- 
grudge me a few words. After all, you are 
my wife—this is my house—he has out- 
raged my rights." 

“Jerry, you haven't any rights in me, 
or in our home, apart from our rights. 
Won't you understand that your honor is 
my honor, that only so far as we let it get 
smirched, can it be smirched." 
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You and a Thousand Times You 


of twenty-four—and you had four hands 
instead of two—and you could be two 
places at the same time instead -of one— 
You'd be a superman, wouldn't you? 
But it hasn't, and you haven't, and you can't! 
There is only one You. If you could give a 
thousand men your knowledge of the business— 
your ambition—your personality—then 


It would, and you would, and you could! 


The thing that makes you you isn't the way you 
comb your hair or wear your clothes. It isn’t your 
person— but your personality. 


Put that personality into a thousand Multi- 
panne letters and you can accomplish thirty-six 


Sot ven a day had thirty-six hours instead 


our results in twenty-four hour time—do the work The Multigraph Senior 
of four hands (or more) instead of two—be two LECTRICALLY driven 
places (or more) at the same time instead of one. and eotopietay equipped 
: . : or high-grade printing— 
That’s one Multigraph accomplishment—to with printers’ ink, type or elec- 
carry your message— your personality —you — nis Liebe qaare ded ag 

into all parts of your business world. j ae 
x Var Sr Prices, $670 to $720. Hand 
Think of the possibilities when you, plus a _ driven models, $175 up. Easy 

thousand times you, work together in carrying out payments, 


your plans. i 


Or, make it ten thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand times you—for it's all one and the same to 
the Multigraph. 


Are you confined, restricted, tied-down to you, 
twenty-four hours, two hands and one place? 
Expand, man, expand and take your business 


along with you! You can't buy a Multigraph 


The Multigraph is the easiest way—the coupon unless you need it 
the quickest route. 


MUL LRAT 


The 
Multigraph, Nimes Lm 
1814 E. 4th St, Y 

Cleveland, Officia] Position e 
Ohio. 

à Firm 

Froduces real printing and form-typewriting, rapidly, Sd Rss 
economically, privately, im your own establishment can expand my, Street Address .... 
my business. 


JToWnl.———— State 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, free, a book giving full in- 
formation about THe ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Also, 
tell me what I have to pay for one of the remaining sets of 
the “Handy Volume" issue of THE BnrrANNICA printed on 


genuine India paper. 


Name 


Address. 


AH-27 


The new Britannica (consisting of 
29 volumes and including an index 
of 500,000 facts) is a library of 
-universal knowledge. It is the most 
_ authoritative, most modern, most read- 

- able work of its kind ever published. 

$ Get this invaluable book for yourself! 
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“I can't match words with you, Jane. 
Say what you want, and let's get through 
with it." 

“Paxton, your wife has given ‘me no 
reason to believe that my love is of any 
importance to her—couldn't we—?" 

‘I’m not here to interrogate my wife, 
nor ask for any justification of her feel- 
ings. I only want her to decide what she 
wants me to do.” 

“Jerry, what do you want to do?” she 
asked him. 

He hesitated several seconds. | 

* [f you love him, I want to get out of 
your way as soon as possible,” he answered. 

“And if I do not love him?” 

“Then I want him to get out. For God’s 
sake, put us out of our misery, Jane.” 

“I don't know what I think—I’ve got 
to have time. I’ve got to do it alone—" 
she said breathlessly. “‘Can’t you under- 
stand, Jerry? Martin's love is the big- 


il 


Ml 


MALIN 


about it so!” 

“What about my love?” 

* You never offered me your love, Jerry; 
I have never known it for a moment since I 
married you.” 

“But we've lived together—we’ve had 
a child—” : 

Jane groaned in anguish at that thrust. 

“That isn't fair, Paxton,” Christiansen 
protested. 

“Its none of it fair, if it comes to that. 
I'll take such advantage as I've got—rely 
on that." 

. “You love her, too!” 


JERRY made no reply to that. Jane 
stood, her hands over her face. “Then 
she spoke quickly. 

“I want you to let me go away for a lit- 
tle, all by myself, with only Baby. I want 
you not to know where I am—I want to 
feel absolutely alone to work this thing 
out in my mind. Will you agree, Jerry?’ 

“How long will you be gone?" 

* Not long. I pude to come back the 
minute my mind is made up." 

“All right, if I have your word you'll 
come back," said Jerry. 

* Why, Jerry!" she exclaimed. 

* I'm rather fond of the Bald One," he 
explained, usirig their love word for the 


MARY LAMB wrote to her friend 
Barbara Betham, saying that her 
famous brother Charles could not 
write in a room not properly fur- 


by 
ANN 
nished. 
So with loving care she plenished a little 
study to his liking. This is but one of the 
historic examples of the influence of fur- 
It is the mission of Berkey & Gay to make 
beautiful, restful and gently inspirational 
furniture accessible to the many. 

Once you become the proud possessor of a 
piece bearing the shop-mark of Berkey & 
Gay, you will understand the abiding senti- - 
ment and truth in the phrase— "furniture 
for your children's heirlooms.” 

Our dealers, America over, will gladly as- |= 
sist you in securing the Berkey & Gay pieces |E— 
best suited to your requirements. = 


baby. . 

She caught her breath for a second with 
the pain of it. Then she turned to Chris- 
tiansen. 

“You agree to this, Martin?” 

LII Yes » 


“Then I will go Thursday morning. 
When I come back I will send for you." 

“Thank you,” he said, his eyes shining 
upon her. 

He held out his hand and she laid hers 
in it. He lifted it to his lips. Then he 
turned to Jerry. 

“I wish you would let me shake hands 
with you, Paxton." 

Jerry hesitated a second, then he took 
Christiansen's hand, and the big man went 
out. 

“Thank you, Jerry, that was big of 
you,” said Jane. 

He smiled faintly, and she saw how the 
last hour had deepened the lines in his face. 

_ “You will want to make the epu. 

ins for your journey to-morrow. Can I 


» 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


BERKEY 6 GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
163 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mi 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York 
and Grand Rapids, granted only by letter 
of introduction or in company of dealer. 


ee 


o anything? 
“Pil tell you if I think of anything. 1 
must decide first where to go." 
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LEVEN years ago this famous 

boulevard, five miles long and 
sixty feet wide, received a single sur- 
face treatment with *"Tarvia-A." 


The road-bed was excellent and in fine 
condition for treatment. The work 
was adequately and well done. : 


As a result, during the past eleven 
years the maintenance cost has been 
less than 2c per yard per year includ- 
ing all surface cleaning and work of 
every kind done on the roadway to 
keep it in a parklike condition. The 
road is the most important automobile 
thoroughfare to the west of Boston' 
and carries a tremendous traffic. 
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During all this tinie the surface of the 
boulevard has been in splendid shape 
—firm, waterproof and free from dust, 
mud and frost. It is a good road today. 


This is the kind of service Tarvia roads 
give. Do you wonder that road author- 


Newton Boulevard, Newton, Mass. 
Treated with **Tarvia-4" in 1906 


The Kind of Service 
Tarvia Roads Give 


ities prefer them and .that taxpayers 
endorse that preference. There are 
hundreds of miles of Tarvia roads in 
the neighborhood of Newton alone! 


Three grades of Tarvia are. made, to 
suit varying road conditions: 


“Tarvia-X” is a dense, viscid coal-tar 
preparation, which is applied hot. It 
has great binding power. It encloses 
the stone in a tough matrix and makes 
the road dustless and automobile- 
proof. It is used for constructing new 


roads. 


“Tarvia-A,” applied hot, is for pro- 
tecting macadam and concrete roads 
from heavy traffic and making them 
dustless and proof against water and 
attrition. 


“Tarvia-B” is applied cold. It enters 
the road crust and cements it together, 
preserving the road surface and pre- 
venting dust. 


Illustrated booklets on request. Address nearest office. 


LULA LLLA THAI 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service 
Department, which keeps up to the min- 
ute on all road problems. If you will 
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THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B 
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Salt Lake City 
Halifax, N.S. 


immania iion 


write to nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity 
the matter will have thé prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. This service 
is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you 


rint uuum nuo aaa i uon 


Boston 
Detroit 


St. Louis 
Birmingham 
Seattle Peoria 
Montreal "Toronto 
Sydney, N. 8. 
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“Tf you take Baby, you will need Anna, 
won't you? I'll get my meals somewhere 
else. I may even go stay at the club." 

“That’s very kind of you, Jerry. If 
Anna went with me, I could get Mrs. 
Biggs to look after the studio and cook for 
you, if you did want to stay here for a 
meal occasionally. Would you like that?” 

“Yes, that’s all right." 

“TIl telephone her at once, then." 


ALL the next day Jane was busy with 
her preparations. She summoned Mrs. 
Biggs by telephone, announced the plan 
to Anna, and then went into the nursery 
to lay out her son’s traveling outfit. He 
was awake and crowing lustily. Present- 
ly, as she selected or discarded small gar- 
ments, Jerry came in and went to the 
cradle side. Small Jerry lifted his voice in 
greeting and displayed his entire smile. 

“Hello, old man,” said his father. 

Baby gurgled back. 

“All right for me to take him down- 
stairs with me, Jane?" he asked : 

“Of course. Take a blanket along in 
case it's cool down there." 

She watched Jerry's deft handling of 
the baby as he wrapped him and tucked 
him into his arm. There was a mist in her 
eyes as he went out, and she dropped her 
hands in her lap, with the question as to 
whether she was doing the right thing. 
Was she being unfair to Jerry? Should 
she give it all up—stay where she was— 
let well enough be? Then she thought of 
Martin—of the rights to her considera- 
tion which his great offering made for him; 
she thought of her own rights, what it 
would mean to her to know a great love, 
to love greatly. Little Jerry's shrill cry 
from below brought her back. Her first 
impulse was right—to get away from all 
the things that pulled upon her, to see the 
horizon on all sides, to think to that line. 

Shortly she came down-stairs in her hat 
and coat. 

“Jerry, do you suppose you and Anna 
could get him to bed to-night. I have some 
errands." 

“We’ll manage," he answered. “Can’t 
I do anything for you?" he added. 

“No, thanks, PIL be back at dinner 
time," she replied. 

Jane finished her errands and dropped 
in upon Bobs for a little visit. 

"Baby and Anna and I are going off 
for a little outing to-morrow. Look after 
Jerry a bit, will you, Bobs?" 

"Sure. But where are you going?” 

“It’s a secret." 

Bobs’s eyebrows went up, but she said 
nothing. 

" Didn't you ever want to get away 
from every living soul you know, and 
think your own thoughts for a whole 
week?” demanded Jane. 

“Often. Usually my crises come when 
I’m too poor to go anywhere, though.” 

“Jerry is generous with money—so I 
can go.’ 

“Does he understand this—need?”’ 

“T think so.” 

*Well—good luck to you, dear. Be 
careful of our child and get your think 
out,” laughed Bobs as Jane left. 

She would have marveled had she seen 
her guest stop by the studio, where she 
and Jerry had begun their experiment, and 
lay her head against the door for a second, 
like a troubled child against its mother. 

Life was so simple then, when she had 
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—to make the low cost 
of Electric Light 
still lower 


TE purchasing power of the dollar spent for electric current was never 
so large. as it is today. Economy—mahing each dollar buy-all the light it 
can—is reason enough for putting Edison MAZDA Lamps in all electric 
sockets — reason enough for wiring the old house, the old store, the old factory. 


The first cost for wiring is soon paid by 
the saving made in the purchase of 
efficient lighting. Three times the light 
of old style carbon lamps with no in- 
crease in the current bills—that's Edison 
MAZDA economy. 


An Edison MAZDA Lamp is more than 
an "electric bulb.” The "MAZDA Serv- 
ice" of the great Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company makes 
electricity give its mosi to you in the form 


of Edison MAZDA light. The Edison 
MAZDA Lamp is a true symbol of prog- 
ress in electrical science. Think of this 
when you next switch on the light in 
your home. 


If your house isn't. wired, do something 
about it this Spring. - Call on your lighting 
company or any electrical contractor and 
learn. what a simple matter wiring is, 
and how little it costs per outlet. 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U.S.A. and backed by MAZDA Service 
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accepted Jerry's wild proposal; it had 
grown so complex now, so woven of her 
own and other people's heartstrings. 

When she arrived at home she found big 
jey beside little Jerry’s bed, one small 

and clasped about the father’s forefin- 
ger, and big Jerry sitting very still for fear 
of waking bs. Jane smiled at them. 

“Tt won't wake him—see,” she said and 
slowly loosed the tiny fingers. 

When Anna came up and announced 
dinner, she told Jane in delighted detail 
how Jerry had put the baby to bed. He 
refused to let her touch him; he had done 
it all himself. 

“Tt tickled the baby!” she laughed, as 
she went off to her kitchen. 

Later at the table, they both fought off 
any return of emotional topics. 

"Do you know when you leave," he 
asked her. 

“Yes, at ten to-morrow morning." 

“Shall I tell people you’ve gone for a 
visit?" í 

“Yes. I told Bobs. . . . You must go 
about with your up-town friends and be 
very gay—so you won't be lonesome.” 

“PIL manage." 

“T hope the Melisande picture will not 
be installed before I get back. I want to 
see that,” she said. 


A man that loves “Pm vil d through with it, now." 


kiddies an’ dogs an’ if “Irs youe est wan, Jerry; I know it is 
JEJE going to be a success for you.” 

£ UN Dapa ILE GLP He smiled mirthlessly. 

not a saint, bu * Do you remember what I said on our 


I'll take a chance on "N way to be married? 
him. T OS She shook her head. 
Y “I don't know why I remember it— 
Yetwek p d wasn't so very brilliant—but it comes to 
MA me. I said, This is the kind of thing they 
; talked in the tumbrels. We always face 
; our crises with platitudes, Jane.” 

“Don’t most people, Jerry? It’s the 
child in us clinging to what we know, I 
suppose." 

“Like the Bald One clings to my fin- 


er! 


And What I. S She nodded and rose. 


LS “T still have packing to do. If you'll 
Good Tobacco T excuse me, I'll go right up.” 
“Good night, Jane," he said steadily. 


That may be largely a matter of opinion, but how “Good night—and thank you, Jerry.” 
Ñ does this strike you? “For what?” 
Ly : 3 For understanding." . 
Y A cool, slow-burning tobacco. A tobacco mild enough “But I don't. I don't understand any- 
jj te be smoked pipeful after pipeful, yet not "tastelessly'" ^ | thing about you. epe FUN "iy Aly te 
T é oing, any, more an now where; but 
i mild. A tobacco smooth and mellow. Pn S302 to ace that da Doan E casks 
DE Well, that is VELVET. y niee that it’s your right to see 
1 To begin with, VELVET is the choicest tobacco from "E Jerw Hat y bettet than adea 
ki] Kentucky. And pipe smokers of : ing—that’s faith," she said softly, and left 


him pondering. 


long standing agree that Kentucky 
tobacco has more all around good 
pipe smoking qualities than any 
other kind. 


Kentucky tobacco reaches its full, mel- 
low maturity only after two years’ ageing. 


VELVET is mellowed and matured 


naturally for not less than two years. 


Liggett < Myers Tobacco CG: 
10c Tins 5c Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


CHAPTER 'XXXI 


BEFORE Jane went to bed a telegram 
came from Miss Garnett, an old friend 
of hers who kept a boarding cottage in 
Lakewood, saying she would take them, 
so she had no need of anxiety on that 
score. The morning proved gray and 
cold. Breakfast was a silent affair. 

Baby was the only cheerful member of 
the party, which started for the station in 
a teak He was so absorbed in the ex- 
perience in hand that he provided a topic 

TO of interest. ; mi o 
- BA Cc re) " He's keen on taxicabs; this is his sec- 
SUSE uv 


= Ta a a a a a a WS a eae a aatto c ; ond one, and see how he takes to it!” said 


Jerry. 
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THE TEST OF TESTS 


The illustration on this page is from an actual 
photograph of Signor Ciccolini actually singing in 
direct comparison with the New Edison’s Re-Crea- 
tion of his voice, thus adding to the already over- 


whelming proof that the New Edison Re-Creates 
the voice or instrumental performance of any and all artists 
with such literal fidelity, that the original cannot be distin- 
guished from the Re-Creation. Marie Rappold, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Anna Case. Giovanni Zenatello, Jacques Urlus, 
Arthur Middleton, Otto Goritz and Thorhas Chalmers are 
among the other great artísts who is a similar way have 
proved the infallibility of this wonderful new invention. 


The NEW EDISON 


"the Phonograph with a Soul” 


is conceded by the music critics of more than three hundred 
of America’s principal newspapers to be incomparably supe- 
rior to all other devices for the reproduction of sound. This 
remarkable new musical invention brings into your home a 
literally true presentation of the art of the world’s great 
musical artists. After you have heard the New Edison you 
could scarcely be contended with a talking machine. In your 
locality there is a merchant licensed by Mr. Edison to 
demonstrate this new instrument. You will not be im- 
portuned to buy. 


Write us for the booklet " What the Critics Say” 


Please do not ask an Edison dealer to sell you Edison Re-Creations if 
you intend to attempt to play them on any other instrument than 
the New Edison. No other instrument can bring out the true mu- 
tical quality of Edison Re-Creations. Furthermore, injury to the 
records is likely to result if you attempt to play them on an ordinary 
phonograph or talking machine. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1054, Orange. N. J. 


CICCOLINI, he Jtalian enor, a great favorite of Milan and Paris, who has just completed 
a triumphant tour of America. Signor Ciccolini has already achieved a brilliant career, 
and seems destined to win the highest laurels in the world of opera. 
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We Are Becoming Conversational 
NOBODIES! 


“why, do you realize that we seldom have anything to talk about, nowadays, except the chil- 


dren or the housework or the bills?" 


“I know it. We must brush wp. We must do some good reading.” 
“Yes+but what shall we ? I must confess I don't know where to begin, or what to read, 


or how to choose." 
“That’s just it. 


literature, music, nature—but if we were to delve into all those things we 


We are both really interested in worth-while things—art, travel, history, 


just get into a maze, 


and we'd never get anywhere, and pretty soon we'd give it up. You know we would." 
“You are right! Oh, if someone would tell us each day, in just a few minutes, even one 
thing we really ought to know—” And right here 


The Mentor Association 


tomes into your lives. The Mentor Association has 100,000 
members who, like you, are really interested in worth-while things, 
who have found that such things must be a part of every well- 
rounded existence, and who realise that they haven't the time or 
the special training to dig deep into all subjects. 5 

Twice a month, the first and the fifteenth, they receive ''The 
Mentor." Each time a special topic is discussed with absorbi: 
interest by an authority who is also a gifted writer. And wit 
each issue of "The Mentor” are six gravures of color pictures, 
ice ee on heavy paper which, added to the illustrations 
thro 
and vivid recollection of the subject. 


For Instance 


_ "The Mentor" of August lst contained an unusually interest- 
ing and human article on Argentina by E. H. Newman, lecturer 
and traveler. 4 F 

On August 15 “The Mentor” took to all members a diseGssion 
of Game Animals of America by that student of animal life, W. T. 
Hornaday, Director New York Zoological Park. 

The September 1 issue was devoted to the life and the art of 
Raphael, told by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Rutgers College. 

amilton W. Mabie wrote of Walter Scott in '‘The Mentor” of 

September 15. : 

‘The Yosemite Valley” was the Mor of a discourse by Dwight 
L. Elmendorf in ‘‘The Mentor" of October 2, and you can well 
i ine the beauty of the accompanying pictures in color. , 

ese are but examples. The texts, from time to time, reach 

into the realms of Fine Art, Travel, History, Biography, Litera- 
ture, Music, Domestic Art, Nature and Popular Science. Each 
a? illustrated in addition to the separate gravures or color 
pictures. 
But “The Mentor” itself is only part of what The Mentor 
Association means to you. 


What Membership Brings - . . 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor Association gives you these 
five things: 


hout the text, and the text itself, leave with you a graphic ` 


First—24 issues of “The Mentor,” a a beautifully printed 
and illustrated story every two weeks, all about one subject 
written by a leading authority upon that subject—300 pages 
during the year. 

Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed during the year 
through the text of the 24 issues of “The Mentor." 

Third —144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced on hea 
al! ready for framing, in Pes fich tones that bring ont all the 
beauty of the nais. On the back of each picture is a crisp, 
five-minute d ption of the subject that is portrayed. 

Fourih—Answers to any question on art, travel, literature, history, 
nature or architecture; each answer by an authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any program you may want 
for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon of evening—each 
made for you by an expert. 


How to Become a Member 


The Mentor Association wants among its members only those 
people who love the finer things of life, and yearn for them—music, 
art, nature and travel—who seek for self-improvement; who real- 
ise that to be interesting to others one must absorb worth-while 


know . 
it you believe as we believe, if you desire as we desire, then we 
ngpestion: 
ou 
like 


tcard or letter. 


our nam 


is yours 
tor." 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 52 East 19th St., New York 


- Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON CookE 
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Mebbe he's going to be a chauffeur," 
gested Anna. 

o with trivialities oci 
p up appearances unti 
re them. 


managed to 
Jerry was to 


Will you write to me, Jane?" he asked, 


ding over her. . 

No. But I will send for you the min- 
I am sure of myself. We shall not be 
away, and we are to be comfortably 
sed in a place I know, so don’t worry 
ut us. „Have a good holiday and forget 


erry. 

hat’s a good idea,” he remarked. 
le kissed his son, shook hands with 
ta. Then, as the engine bell sounded, 
aid his hands on Jane's shoulders, and 
ted into her eyes for a long second. 
n he was gone. He left in Jane's mind 
impression of an appeal he would not 
himself make in words. 
‘he first day was spent in getting un- 
ked, settling Baby's routine. Jane 
€ her full attention to all these practi- 
details before she so much as let her 
id wander toward the problem she had 
ie here to consider. . 
Vith the second day their regimen was 
agurated. Late breakfast for Jane, an 
rwith Baby, bathing him herself, play- 
with him in the sun. A long walk while 
lept. Leisurely luncheon, more Baby, 
st for all of them, then more walk, with 
p his carriage, ora drive. It was not 

she had been there several days that 
t remembered about her book. She 
led at the thought of how tremendous- 
nportant it had seemed to her only a 
k ago to have a book published, and 
for days she had forgotten it. 
Living—living is the important thing," 
said aloud, with the swift after-thought 
tit was Martin who had taught -her 
t Esp , Jerry who had given her 
thing itself. 


IE went over every minute of her life 
rith the two men, for in her thoughts 
‘occupied places side by side. Her 
reaction against her marriage with 
y had passed. She saw, it clearly as 
tial and unlovely—but not as sin. 
ion had no place in her experience or 
thoughts at the time of her marriage; 
d certainly not been the moving force 
erry, either. * 
n she looked into her mind, it was 
with Martin. He was in every 
‘and cranny of it. He invaded it like 
y with banners. Her whole growth 
E'dopmen had been so accelerated 
that it seemed as if she had stood 
spot always until he arrived. No 
she had not turned to Jerry for 
ionship, when she had been swal- 
up, as it were, in the microcosm 
was Martin Christiansen. : 
when it came to the world of the 
she had spoken the absolute truth 
she told. Jerry that she had never 
ought of Martin with sentiment. 
master — counselor— god — but 
man-mate. So the moment of his 
had come upon her like a lightning 
tending the heavens, leveling her 
of life to the ground, leaving her 
and terror-struck. 
the shock of it had come a vision 
t love might be. With it had come 
s revelation of what her union with 
was. It was this cataclasm of her 
world that made her run away into 


O TWO of these buildings are alike. 
Some are large, some small; some are 
fireproof, some are not. 


Which of them will burn down? 

Which of them pay high insurance? 

You cannot tell from the outside. You have 
to go inside and look up at the ceilings. You 


have to look for the evidence of automatic- 
sprinkler protection. 


Do you think that because your business is 
in a small building it does not need such protec- 
tion? Don't make that mistake; a fire generally 
hits small businesses harder than big ones. 


Do you think because your business is 
housed in a fireproof building that it is safe 
from interruption by fire? 


Don't make that mistake. 


Scientists find that the contents will usually 
burn more fiercely because held in suspension 
by the grill-like nature of steel and concrete 
buildings. i 


And your insurance rates prove it. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers in a non-fire- 
proof building will give you a lower rate on the 
contents than you can get in a fireproof build- 
ing with thé conteffts not so protected. 


And the saving in insurance in a few years 
will go far towards paying the cost of your 
Grinnell installation. 


Perhaps you wonder why the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System makes such a tremendous 
difference in your insurance rate; perhaps you 
think it only “sprinkles.” 


If you saw a Grinnell-head in action you 
would be surprised. 


The heavy spray, which comes spurting 
down over an area of one hundred square feet 
on the fire, is no *sprinkle"—it is a “down- 
pour," and half the time it puts out the fire all 


by itself before human beings can get into the 
game at all. 


And it prevents water-damage by putting 
the water where it is needed, instead of deluging 
the whole place like the city fire department has 
to do sometimes. f 


Fires are not what you are afraid of, but the 
“fires-that-spread.” Those get beyond control, 
demoralize the plant, break a link in the chain 
of production and perhaps destroy the wholé 
establishment. Well, a sprinkler system keeps 
the baby-fires from ever being the spreading 
kind! It takes the fear of fire entirely off your 
mind. 


Now, sit back a moment and figure up 
frankly, and not too optimistically, what you 
would be up against if you had a fire serious 
enough to cause suspension of work. Think of 
this: it is a serious matter today, with the com- 
petition in the labor market what it is, to lose a 
whole productive organization because of a few 
weeks' shutdown. 


Think, also, of the customers you would loie; 
the orders delayed or unfilled; the idle salesmen; 
the payroll in part, at least, going on; the gen- 
eral havoc and mess! You know insurance 
doesn't cover that! 


Then figure what it is worth to be safe 
against interruption of business, as the owners 
of Grinnell-protected buildings are! 


You can very easily find out if sprinklers are 
for you. Write for the Grinnell Information 
Blank, have your bookkeeper fill it out, and 
send it back. With the answers to the question 
in hand, we can tell you very quickly whether 
you have a sprinkler proposition or not. 


Don't theorize! Get the figures. Write— 
now—to the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 283 West Exchange Street, Providence, 
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Take Out That Knock! 


THAT knocking in your engine—the difficulty 
you have climbing hills—poor acceleration— 
lack of power—pre-ignition—extravagant use of 
oil and gas—noisy motor—in fact, fully 80% of 
your engine trouble is caused by carbon in your 
cylinders. Clean it out with 


JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 
miles—quietly full of “pep.” No matter how 
choked up your engine may be, Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover softens the carbon. It then burns and 
powders and is blown out through the exhaust. 


You Can Do It Yourself | 


Five minutes' time and no labor required—simply 
lift the hood and pour an ounce of Johnson's Guar- 
anteed Carbon Removerinto each cylinder through 
the peteocks or spark plug openings. If you will 
use Johnson's Carbon Remover every 1000 miles 
you ean keep your motor clean and sweet and 
always at its highest efficiency—and your gasoline 
consumption will drop from 12% to 25%. 


$1.00 Special Offer $1.00 


Johnson's Carbon Remover is for sale by more than 10,000 
dealers. ` If yours hasn't it in stock, he can easily secure it 
for you, or we will send you by prepaid express for $1.00 
enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover to thor- 
oughly clean an ordinary four-cylinder motor four times. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. AM4, Racine, Wis. 


‘Ez 


i REESE Y- 


P md 


Use JOHNSONS 

CARBON REMOVER 
and take these hills 
on high! 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept. AM4 Racine, Wis. 
For the enclosed $1.00 please send me by 
prepaid express enough Johnson's Guaranteed 
Carbon Remover to clean an ordinary four-cylinder 
motor four times, 


| solitude to try and get herself toget! 
| She tried again and again to rec 
| struct the scene with Martin, to r« 
ture her sensations of the moment 
was in his arms. Had it been rapt 
or only surprise? Had it been a surg 
'gratitude to him because he loved | 
After all—he was the first man to say 
devotion to her. Jerry had made no, 
testations of love—she had expected n 
Were not her feelings, at the mom 
those of any woman when she is told 
, the first time that she is loved? 

She thought of herself as Martin's v 
living with him in all the daily intima 
of marriage; she found that her mind | 
turned swiftly away to their mental a 
ciation. It was always Jerry she saw sh 
ing, Jerry she heard singing in his b: 
She could not manage the transfer succ 
fully at all, she found. 

Then she tried to conceive of her life 
void of Martin. If she were still man 
to Jerry, and Martin was gone, for 
what then? It seemed like saying, Zo 

ou be comfortable without your ri 
hand?” 


SOME days she bitterly regretted 
death of the unknown Mrs. Christ 
sen, which had precipitated this climax, 
was so much easier the old way, with J« 
and Martin both in her life. Again, 
was glad it had all turned out so, glad t 
Martin loved her, wanted her. Glad t 
she had to face a decision about Jerry 

There was one inescapable knot, non 
ter how she untangled the skein. 
could not argue away the baby. Hec 
stituted Jerry’s biggest hold upon | 
For if Jerry had not given her love, he | 
given her something in its place which! 
aroused the one great passion in her 
ture. She loved Jerry Junior with ev 
throb of her heart. 

Wasn’t this mother-love enough? 
had filled her life so far; it was, with J; 
fierce and absorbing. Man and wor 
love had so many elements, so many c 
plexities, such possibilities of tragedy 
sorrow! Would she not better cling 
what she had, and let the rest go by? 
she told herself one day—only to cry 
the next, “No, no! That is the old | 
Jane! I want it all—all.” 

"Divorce was ugly'to her. She forced 
self to vision all its details. Explanat 
to their friends, arrangements about 
child. She computed its effect upon I 
Jerry, torn between loyalty to his fal 
and his mother, spending his time, | 
with one. parent, now with the ot 
Growing up to a contempt for marri 
perhaps, or, worse yet, contempt for 
mother and father, who publicly admi 
their failure to keep their contract. 

She tried to get farts point of viel 
the situation, jus reversing it. Sup 
that Jerry had told her that he sid 
freedom in order to marry Althea. | 
would she have met that demand? Itẹ 
her a pang to think of going away, ! 
Baby, to some strange place, to t 
make a new life for themselves. 
would still be Martin in her life. Y 
would be left to Jerry, if she left h 
Would he turn to Bobs, who still lo 
him? She knew he would never succt 
to Althea’s plans. Would Martin’s | 
for her, and her love for him—if she 
love him—make up for all this havoc! 

Could she, by any process, so diví 
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MODEL EE 
SIXTY HORSE POWER 


Can you Get More by Paying More? 
is the question these cars will ask you 


Four luxurious body styles on the refined Model EE sixty 
horse-power chassis—King designed, King — with quality 


proved and improved by service experience the world over 


TOURING With all the advantages of a 120 inch wheel-base, 
this car has the roominess of a Six of 126 to 128 
inches, due to compactness of King V-type motor. Has many novel con- 


veniences, and upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. The ideal 
large-family car. Color: dark, rich green. 


FOURSOME Designed for those who desire the sport type of 
car, with long, low, rakish lines but in perfect 
taste. Narrow and “racy,” this car seats four in comfort, has lengthy leg- 
room and is provided with four doors. A locked compartment just be- 


hind the rear seat provides generous and convenient storage 
space. Color: deep maroon. 


ROADSTER A very popular model with doctors 
and business men. Has large storage 
space under rear deck accessible without interference from 


spare tires. Roomy, comfortable, and designed with ex- 
ceptionally graceful lines. Color: French gray. 
SEDAN A year 'round car of the most luxurious 
type, upholstered in highest grade cloth and 
equipped with divided front seats. Sides completely remov- 
able in a few minutes without leaving car, and as easily re- 
placed. A special compartment behind rear seat is pro- 
vided for storage of side sections. With sides in place 
this model becomes a perfect closed car, all sections fit- 
ting without possibility of rattle and with no appearance 
of being improvised. Three colors: beaver brown; deep 
maroon; suburban blue. 


ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 


Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer 
Wire Wheels $100 ertra—all models. Prices F.O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


SEVEN PASSENGER SEDAN — $2150 
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WHAT IS 
LIGHT 


ROGRESS is a fight, not so much 
against ignorance and stupidity, 
as against the tendency of the 
human mind to run in grooves.. 
The great mass of motorists has never 
been able to look ahead in automobile con- 
struction. It reasons backward from what 
it sees close at hand. 
It takes as long to get a wrong idea out 
of its head as to get a right one into it. 


At first, all fine automobiles were pon- 
derous, heavy cars, complicated and ex- 
pensive. It took the weight to justify the 
price. 

. Besides, that was the way men mostly 
thought about the automobile—a sort of 
Pullman-car feeling. 3 

So the heavy car was what the average 
motorist saw close at hand. And reason- 
ing backward, he built up a fine assort- 


ment of fallacies: such as, the heavy car ` 


was easier to ride in, that it kept the road 
better, that it made the owner more im- 
pressive, that there was virtue in the big 
wheel base. 

Actual motor car experience shows up 
and disproves these fallacies. 

Now the heavy car is going out of 
fashion. 


If you doubt this you can prove it for ' 


yourself by going into any fine car sales- 
room. The automobile salesmen are very 
eager to tell you that their new models are 
considerably lighter than last year's, if that 
happens to be the case. But they say 
nothing about weight if their new car is 
heavier or the same weight as their former 
model. 

But the average motorist cannot entirely 
free his mind from the old grooves. 


Touring Car........... 2280 Ibs. $1950.00 


Runabout. ...........+- 2160 Ibs. 1900.00 Sedan 


Four-passenger Roadster. .2280 lbs. 1950.00 


.. .2485 Ibs. $2750.00 
OL 2610 Ibs. -2850.00 
Brougham . .2575 lbs. 2800.00 


SCIENTIFIC 
WEIGHT 


He still looks for an eyeful of cumber- 
some car and mechanism. He still lingers 


over the big wheel base. 


For fifteen long years the motor world 
has fought each advanced principle in 
Franklin Car construction—and then fi- 
nally come around to it! 

Among fine automobiles the Franklin 
was the first scientific light car, and for fif- 
teen years it has been the consistent ex- 
ponent of Scientific Light Weight. 

You may have noticed lately how many 
cars are making their appeal to the public 
on light weight. 

Now, as an enlightened molorisi—not one 
of the unthinking mass—you want to 
discriminate between a car that has had 
some of its weight chopped off to meet pub- 
lic demand and the one motor car in Amer- ` 
ica that is today as it always has been—a 


-consistently Scientific-Light-Weight car. 


The Franklin construction calls for the 
finest materials that can be put into a car. 
The choice of materials is a special Depart- 
ment of Science in itself. The use of these 
materials is another—saving weight ounce 
by ounce all over the car. 


The car that has Scientific Light Weight 
to offer you (not merely lightness) can show 
actual results in facts and figures—in gaso- 
line mileage—in tire mileage. 

It can demonstrate to you a new comfort | 
and reliability, smooth-rolling quality, flex- .. 
ibility, easy control, a resiliency, that saves 
not alone the expense but the annoyance 
of tire trouble. 

In our next announcement we shall take 
up some actual results of Scientific Light 
Weight as proven by the Franklin Car. 


Town Car . . 2610 lbs. $3100.00 
Limousine. . 2620 Ibs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“Putting Over" Popular Songs, by E. M. WICKES 


herself from old habits and associations as 
to decide this step with reference to her 
own self only? She had been saying to her- 
self for years that she had a right to every 
rich experience life could offer, she had 
been greedy for more,;and more. ' But was 
there such a/thing as dontinerice? If over- 
eating was destruction to the body tissue, 
was greediness for experience, also de- 
struction to the soul-stuff? 

Day after day, she pondered these ques- 
tions as she tramped around the lake, or; 
as they drove through the still, silver-gray 
forests, where the only hint of spring was 
an occasional whiff of arbutus as they 
passed. ` 

She gathered into her being all the calm 
of nature, strength from her out-of-door 
life, wisdom out of silence and Baby's talk, 
but yet she could not bring herself to send 
for Tay: She knew that both of these 
men were suffering, as they waited for her 
answer; she wanted not to hurt them, and 
still—she hesitated. 

(To be concluded) 


THERE is only one more instalment 
of **Cinderella," so if you enjoy read- 
ing serials you must begin Edna Fer- 
ber's new story, “Fanny Herself,” 
which starts on page 9 of this number. 


“Putting Over" 
Popular Songs 


(Continued from page 34) 


furnish all the songs at first; but the firm de- 
termined from the start to encourage out- 
siders. Dresser’s compositions did not 
make much headway, but soon an out- 
sider, Charles B. Lawlor, turned in “The 
Sidewalks of New York," which sold one 
hundred thousand copies at fifteen cents 
each. New quarters were leased in the 
flux of prosperity. 

'The firm continued to grow until it be- 
came the largest in the country. Among 
the dozens off hits it turned out were: “The 
Banks of the Wabash,” “The Blue and the 
Gray,” aa Tell Them that You Saw 
Me,” “Bill Bailey," ‘Sweet Annie 
Moore,” “I Can’t Tell Why I Love You,” 
* Ain't Dat a Shame!" and “Good-By, 
Dolly Gray." Sometimes it had two or- 
three hits running at the same time. Busi- 
ness differences finally caused the firm to 
break up. 

'The next firm to run the proverbial 
shoestring up to a fortune was made up 
of Edward B. Marks and Joseph W. Stern. 
Aninnovation in popularizing songs turned 
the trick for them. While the firm was 
still struggling, Marks conceived the idea 
of giving a boost to “A Little Lost Child,” 
one of their new songs, by having Meyer 
Cohen, the California baritone, sing it 
with picture slides thrown on the screen, 
at Miner’s Eighth Avenue Theater. The 
crowd at the theater on the night the ex- 
periment was to be tried started a near- 
riot at the “‘new-fangled scheme," and for 
a time it looked as if Cohen would not get 
a hearing. Finally, somebody selled 
above the tumult, “Give him a chance, | 


The scientifically designed 
GEARED -TO -THE -ROAD 
tread gives you assured 
traction under all conditions 


SLEDGE HAMMER 
BLOWS! 


HE biggest hammer that ever a black- 

smith swung does not deliver a blow as 
heavy as those your tires get hundreds of times 
in a few miles of travel. 


That cotton fabric and rubber can stand up under 
such punishment is remarkable when you think of it. 


A blacksmith will tell you that the temper of steel can be 
spoiled by too much heat. Little wonder then that even a few 
degrees too much in the vulcanizing pits will ruin a tire by car- 
bonizing the cotton. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


are never spoiled in the making. The exclusive Miller method of vulcanizing 
retains all the essential oils and wax in the cotton fabric and all the toughness 
and resiliency in the rubber. 


Miller Tires are built to resist and endure. For hundreds of thousands of 
motorists, Miller Tires made mileage records in 1916. They will do the same 
for you. For sale by distributers and dealers everywhere. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Miller Standard" line of 
Druggists’ Sundries, Surgeon's Gloves, Balloons, Novelties, Etc. 


~ 
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BETHLEHEM 


FIVE-POINT 


SPARK PLUG 


The Bethlehem Five- 
Point Plug is techni- 
cally and practically a 
wonderful sparking 
device. 


It is guaranteed for 
the life of your car. 


DL 


Price $ Ask your dealer—if he cannol supply you, write here, 
In Canada, $1.25 mentioning his name, make and model of your car. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
E. H. SCHWAB, President 


boys!” and the mob’s spirit of fair play 
asserted itself. The song and the slides 
captured the crowd, and the new firm was 
started toward fortune. Since that night 
Joseph W. Stern & Company have sold 


illions of copies of songs, and paid out, 


millions to composers. 

Another remarkable story is that of 
Leo Feist. Twenty years ago he was a 
corset salesman. Two small rooms in 
Thirtieth Street, near Broadway, were 
rented by Feist and a friend, Joe Franken- 
thaler. They installed a piano and en- 

aged a piano player to attend to their 
[odáig music business while they sold 
corsets, days. 

After the day’s work was over the part- 
ners would give the evenings to their mu- 
sical interests. The firm published a few 
numbers without much success; but one 
day the modest piano player composed an 
instrumental number and called it “Smoky 
Mokes.” This piece proved an overnight 
sensation and “made” the firm. 

These biographical bits are only typical 
of the way fortunes have been won in the 
music business. And equally amazing is 
the way in which fortunes have been lost. 


GONGLAND is always harassed by trou- 
ble. One of its necessities is the paying 
of vaudeville and other professional sing- 
ers to use its songs. Another is the demand 
for a promiscuous distribution of profes- 
sional copies. 

The public seldom takes to a song with- 
‘out first hearing it from the other side of 
the footlights. The publishers, knowing 
this, often pay theatrical performers for 
singing their songs. The rate of payment 
ranges from five to one hundred dollars a 
week, depending on the performer’s stand- 
ing. Now when a publisher plunges to the 
extent of buying up two or three hundred 
acts (as some of the big ones do) he stands 
to lose a goodly sum if the song does not 
make a big hit. ; 

Not every act in the show business is 
paid for singing publishers’ songs. Some 
artists refuse to handle a song unless it 
suits them, and when they find one that 
does they are happy to sing it without fur- 
ther remuneration. But the vast army of 
performers who are paid are an ever-pres- 
ent drain on the pockets of the publishers, 
and have been contributing factors in 
more than one bankruptcy. 

Take an instance in the experience of 
Howley, Haviland & Dresser, At the 
height of its career this firm put out a son 
called “Give us just another Lincoln. 
To the members of the firm and the per- 
formers this looked like a sure-fire hit, and 
the applause that greeted it in every 
theater supported this belief. Then, to 
add rouge to the rose, a large newspaper 
printed an unsolicited editorial praising 
the song to the tall skies, asserting that it 
was a real American production, and would 
live for years to come. 

On such a rainbow who could doubt the 
appendage of a pot of gold? The firm put 
its whole organization behind the master 


‘melody. But one day it woke up in pain 


to the discovery that, although the public 
liked to hear and cheer the song, it had not 
the slightest desire to buy copies. It cost 
the company just ten thousand dollars to 
find that out. 

The same firm was mixed up with 
another deceptive song. This was a sen- 
timental hit written by Dick Gerard and 
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CHANDLER SIX $(395 


HOUSANDS of men choose the Chandler because of its mechanical supe- 
riority, which to them is so obvious, while other thousands choose it for its 
beauty of design, its grace of line, its roominess and its comfort. 
All who choose the Chandler have reason for pride in their possession. For this 
splendid car combines, in an unusual degree, good taste, style and dependability. 
If one Chandler feature predominates over all others it is doubtless the exclusive 
Chandler motor, now commonly called “The Marvelous Motor,” refined through- 
out four years of conscientious manufacture, without radical or experimental 
changes, to a point approximating perfection. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 Limousine, $2695 
All prices F.O. B. Cleveland 


. Dealers in Hundreds of Towns and Cities. Catalog Mailed Upon Request. Address Dept. J. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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An occasional remarkable mile- 


age performance doesn't prove 
anything. Once a tortoise beat 
a hare. Remarkable mileage 
records are the rule with Kelly- 


Springfields—not the exception. 


“Putting Over" Popular Songs, by E. M. Wickes 


Seat Armstrong and was called ‘“ You're 
the Flower of my Heart, Sweet Rosalle.” 
After taking it to every popular music 
publisher, and hearing it dubbed old- 
fashioned and a joke, the composers turned 
it over to Howley, Haviland & Dresser. 
Not only did they receive no money, but 
not even a promise that it would be. 
brought out, 

About a year later Armstrong went to 
work for a rival firm asa pianist. Think- 
ing he would stand a better chance of 
realizing something from the song if it 
was in the hands of this firm, he asked 
Howley to give it back. This the pub- 
lisher was glad to.do, and he presented 
each writer with a cigar for taking poor 
Rosalle off his hands. 

After considerable pleading Armstrong 
finally induced the firm he was working 
for to bring out a few professional copies. 
But performers did not seem to take to it. 
It was about to be shelved when a well- 
known quartet chanced to hear it, and put 
it on. In the next few months * You're 
the Flower of my Heart, Sweet Adeline,” 
as the song had dis rechristened, became 
a smashing hit, and it proved one of the 
most popular songs ever given to the pub- 
lic. After ten years it is still selling, and 


was actually used on Broadway in a 1916 | 


play. 


NE well-known publisher turned down 


the biggest hit of 1915, “I Didn't 
Raise my Boy to be a Soldier." Al Bryan, 
the author, thought of the idea one day 
while promenading the Boardwalk at At- 
lantic City. The chorus came to him in a 
flash and ls took about thirty minutes to 
write the two verses. 

Coming back to New York, Bryan 
showed the song to his publisher, and it 
was turned down flat. Then a number of 

rformers gave it the cold shoulder. But 

ryan was still sure that his brain child 
had all the elements of popularity. He 
took it to Al Piantdosi, who wrote a 
melody for it, and the two induced Ed 
Morton to sing it at the Alhambra Theater 
one evening. . Morton used it as a closing 
song, and it swept the crowd off its feet 
with one howl of approval. It took seven 
encores. 

Thenext day scores of performers flocked 
down upon Bryan’s publisher, thinking he 
had issued it. He hadn’t; but he started 
in to do so mighty quick. “Lead,” or ad- 
‘vance, sheets were made for a few reall 
big performers, who started the ball roll. 


ing. 

jM the song was five ‘weeks old it 
had sold a half-million copies. When it 
had sold about two hundred thousand 
more, and everybody concerned had his 
eyes fondly glued on the million mark, 
Will Dillon wrote a song entitled “Don’t 
Take my Darling Boy Away." No sooner 
had this song been put on the market than 
the sales of Bryan's hit began to drop 
alarmingly. The public had evidently be- 
come confused by the two ideas—practi- 
cally opposite. Jobbers were stuck with 
thousands of copies on their hands, and 
admitted they had been caught napping 
by the public. 

Finally the firm agreed to take all these 
copies back or exchange them for songs 
that were selling. So 110,000 copies of 
apparently dead material were shoved 
into the stockroom. 

But suddenly from the retreat of Oyster 
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MATERIAL Jl 


Time tells the story 
of your top ` : 


Ask the salesman of the car you buy to tell 
you the story of the top material used on his 
car. ‘Time will corroborate his story if it's 


Genuine 


—the top material that stands the test of time 


The salesman of the following cars will point to his 
top with pride and tell that it is genuine Pantasote. 
Locomobile Westcott White 
Hudson Pierce-Arrow 
Reo 1917 Six Mercer Ben Hur 
Chandler Marmon Chalmers 
Paige-Stratford 


Premier 


To the top-wise man that is enough. But if you 
press him further he will tell you that because of its se- 
cret rubberless composition, Pantasote is sun-proof, 
dust-proof, grease-proof, crack-proof, temperature- 
proof, rain-proof, snow-proof and sleet-proof.: He will 
tell you that it is the only top material that will stand up 
year after year and look well all the time. To make sure 
he is right about the top, look for the label shown below. 


If thecar you want does not have a Pantasote top, de- 
mand it. It costs the automobile maker a little more than 
the *no name" top material, but it's worth a lot more to 
the owner. 'The makers of several cars which sell for close 
to $1000 use Pantasote and they can well afford to do so. 


TO USE THIS 


AVOID MISREPRESENTA- ma AABEL ON r 
TION—even though it be un- 

intentional. Look for this 
label on tope represented as * 
PANTASOTE. 


IS A PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Send for a copy of "What's What in Top Materials.” It describes 
various materials used for covering tops. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1702 Bowling Green Building New York City 
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Donge BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


People expect more from 
Dodge -Brothers because 
they believe in them 


And of course they get more be- 
cause they expect more 


Touring Car or Roadster, $785. In Canada, $1100 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $950. In Canada, $1335 
Sedan or Coupe, $1185. In Canada, $1685 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


TMT 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


TT ACT 


TM 


OPA OTA 


Tain 


You Can Earn 


F POT 50d. 


NEW MACHINE 
1s on the 


Make $3,000 a year and 

more to start. You need no ex- 

THER MOMETER perience. Open a Tire Repair 
You Buy....It’s 

Your Protection 


op with Haywood Equipment. Let the mone 
roll in. Business grows fast. You're soon a rea 
Every auto sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
*] work ahead of supply. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 

This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valu- 
able guide to riches and wealth, 
Write today. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 
oa HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
zd 772 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 


manufacturer, 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Bay came Theodore Roosevelt; denounc- 
ing the song and its theme in a public 
speech. Newspaper editors all over the 
country took up the cudgels for or against 
the song. As a result every copy of the 
“Soldier Boy” song stacked away in the 
mausoleum of misfortune was snatched 
out and sold to a palpitant public. Do 
you wonder that song publishers get gray 
untimely? l 

HE “ professional copy” evil is another 
-A source of worry and expense to pub- 
lishers. These copies contain the com- 
plete song, without any title page, and the 
notes are printed on a cheap grade of 
paper. They are supposed to be for the 
exclusive use of theatrical performers, and 
yet thousands and thousands of copies 
seem to find their way into the homes of 
laymen. Every time a professional copy 
falls into the hands of a non-professional 
it means the possible loss of a sale as well 
as the cost of printing. 

The publishers are only too glad to 
supply the legitimate demands of singers, 
but they do not relish the idea of these 
singers parceling stacks of the copies out 
to their friends. After having learned the 
ease with which copies can be obtained, 
many persons got into the habit of having 
cards printed with the word "pianist" 
placed under the name. And so every 
Saturday afternoon the office and factory 
districts would belch forth an army of pro- 
fessional copy grafters, giving the man- 
agers the time of their lives trying to tell 
real pianists from imposters. 

To deal with the situation without hurt- 
ing the feelings of some persons who were 
really entitled to copies, the manager 
would promise to send them to the theater 
at which the applicant would swear he or 
she was. the pianist. In carrying out this 
promise he would omit the name of the 
applicant, and frequently the real pianist 
at the theater would be treated to a sur- 
prise. Very often music came back 
marked “No such place known." 

People frequently wonder where all the 
songs come from. A surprisingly large 
number of them come from incidents in 
real life, as any popular song writer will 
attest. 

When Harry Von Tilzer was playing in 
Hartford, Connecticut, several years ago, 
he met a young woman who wanted to go 
on the stage. Finy tried to dissuade her. 
The girl was insistent, and she kept com- 
ing to see the song writer until they got to 
be rather chummy. One evening, just be- 
fore he left town, Von Tilzer had taken the 
girl home. As he stood with her at the 
gate he pointed at the beautiful house and 
said: EL 

* You surely wouldn't want to give up 
such a happy home for a life of drudgery 
on the stage, would you?" 

She looked up at him, blushed slightly, 
and replied: 

“Pd leave my happy home for you.” 

And thus was born the very popular 
song of that name. 


NEXT month Walter Prichard Eaton , 


has one of his most stimulating arti- 
cles on the theater—‘‘Times are Good, 
but Plays are Bad." The kind of arti- 
cle that lifts him into a class all by 
himself as a dramatic reporter. 
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Help Us Focus the Condemning Light of Public Opinion on 
THE SLIP-SHOD DRIVER-The Greatest Enemy of Motoring 


The slip-shod driver is one who leaves tire chains in the locker when careful drivers 
put them on their wheels. Driving with Chainless tires over wet-slippery-skiddy 
streets he gambles with the lives and property of everyone in his path. 


Only two things can reach the — demnation on every driver who 
slip-shod driver—fear of the law cuts corners; who does not signal: 
and the mightier power of public when stopping or turning; who 
opinion. So, we ask you to help does not give a warning signal 
us arouse and concentrate a of his approach; who exceeds a 
public opinion that will compel safe speed limit ; who does not 
the slip-shod driver to use intelli- inspect his brakes and steering 
gence and judgment that will gear; and who does not stop to 
safeguard all of us against all put on tire chains at the first 
preventable accidents. indication of  wet-slippery - 
Concentrate your light of con- — skiddy streets. ui . 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS ‘OF WEED CHAINS 
Bridgeport, N@// Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


The above advertisement was suggested by a car owner who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Please show it to all slip-shod drivers you 
meet and ask them to spread its doctrines to others in their class. Help forge an endless chain campaign to insure motoring safety for everyone. 
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Is Your Battery Holding Its Own? 


OUR car battles its way today through the grip of Winter’s worst storm. 

A. few short months and the blazing heat of Summer's sun brings new 

conditions. Roads, speeds, traffic and many other causes are constantly 
tearing down or building up the storage battery of your car. - 


Whether your battery en- 
dures these conditions unfail- 
ingly, depends not only on the 
kind of battery, but also on 
the service behind it. 

If your battery is "supervised 
by Prest-O-Lite Service" you 
may avoid the greater part 
of battery trouble — without 
this supervision your battery 
may be seriously handicapped. 
Any battery, no matter how 
good, may easily be ruined 
by neglect. 


No matter what conditions 
you encounter—no matter 


where you may be—you'll find 
Prest-O-Lite Service waiting 
to keep your battery in. good 
condition and insure your satis 
faction. 

There are special Prest-O-Lite 
Service Stations in cities and 
towns in all parts of this coun- 
try—backed up by the great 
chain of Prest-O-Lite factory 
branches in principal cities—in- 
suring prompt, direct factory 
service. ] 
When you need a new bat- 
tery, remember —there is a 
Prest-O-Lite battery of cor 
rect size for your car, and it 


Not onl 


will give you superior service 
and satisfaction. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Des Moines Omaha 
Philadelphia 
burgh 


Milwaukee 
Davenport Minneapolis San Antonio 
Denver New York Winnipeg 


" and Special Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Service Stations Everywhere 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U.S. Main Office& Factory, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Canadian Main Office & Factory ,Merriton,Ont. 


BATT ERY 


a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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A Great Salesman of Service, by MERLE CROWELL f 


A Great Salesman 
of Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


atmosphere. So he sought out Statler | 
with the tale of imposition. | 

“What shall I do?" he asked, in con- 
clusion. 

“Dol” exploded Statler. “Suffering 
caer rie, Give him what he wants, 

inkley! I’m hiring you to cater to un- 
reasonable guests. he woods are full of 
men who can handle 'em when they're 
reasonable." 

A few weeks later the same guest came 
namping in. 

Ive got'nineteen counts in my in- | 
dictment against the shack I stopped at 
last night," he announced savagely. ^I | 
bope ros folks don't pick up where they 


An hour after he had gone to his room 
the auditor bobbed up at the desk. 
“Atrocious!” he shrieked. “You put 
me next to a maid's closet, and the slam- 
BC. od the door is driving me crazy!" 
ow that’ s too bad,” said Hinkley 
suavely. “The architects agreed to equip 
every one of those doors with checks. 
This must be the only one they overlooked. 
We'll have it remedied at once." 
Three minutes later the auditor tele- 
honed down-stairs. “A million pardons, 
r. Hinkley,” he said. ‘‘There is a check 


on that door. I just tried it. John L. 
Sullivan couldn’t make it slam.” 

This was the last complaint that the 
auditor ever registered in the hotel. “The 
world’s greatest grouch” had been cured 
by courtesy. 


OUPLED with the innate kindness of 
Ellsworth Statler, one finds a genius 
for publicity. I believe he realizes that 
the more unexpected, the more unwar- 
ranted, a service may be, the more talk it 
will create—and the more custom will 
e ine h the doors. 
tell in Buffalo how he came into 
his lob me late one evening and discovered 
a woman, much disturbed, trying to get a | 
telephone connection with a local theater. 
“T tore my dress on a seat there at to- 
night’s performance,” she explained. “I’m 
leaving in the morning, and I wanted to 
find out what adjustment they will make.” 
to your room, madam,” said Stat- 
ler, “and send your dress down to our 
tailor. If he cannot fix it up as good as 
new, I will settle the loss and take a chance 
on getting my money back from the 
theater." ] 
'The dress was too badly torn to be re- | 
stored. So Statler promptly settled the | 
loss. | 
When the Buffalo house was new, Mme. 
'etrazzini, the prima donna, on concert 
tour, asked for a suite of three connecting 
rooms. Instead of explaining that there 
were no suites with more MA two con- 
necting rooms, Statler merely asked when 
the singer's quarters would have to be | 
ready. "Five o'clock this afternoon," 
said her manager. It was then ten in the | 
ny | 


ht,” returned the hotel man. | 
N Thy ll ike ready.” 


HEN you buy a pair of shoes, turn them over 
and see what kind of soles they have. If the 

soles are Rinex, have the salesman wrap them 
up—you've got your money's worth. 

Rinex is the wonderful new shoe-sole material. It 
is neither leather nor rubber, but a material which 
combines the advantages of both. 

It is more durable and uniform than leather and as light 
in weight; itis as flexible as rubber—and waterproof. 

Rinex was invented and perfected in the great lab- 
oratories of the world’ s greatest rubber company. Unlike 
leather, it comes in just one quality—the highest possible. 

So, whether you pay $4 for shoes, or $8; the word 

“Rinex” on the sole guarantees that you are getting 
the best sole-material ever devised by man. 

Rinex Soles are also being put on by the best shoe- 
repairmen. Ask for them when you need new soles 
and see how much longer they last than leather and 


how much more comfortable they are. 
United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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SAXON “SIX” 


There Is a Strong Public Belief 
In the Superiority of Saxon “Six” 


At last it has dawned upon motor- 
car buyers in general that, strictly 

. speaking, there is no rivalry be- 
tween a car of less than six cylin- 
ders and Saxon “‘Six.”” 


With less than six cylinders propel- 
ling the car, there are bound to be 
slight intervals between explosions. 


With six cylinders, as in Saxon 

"Six," these intervals between im- 
pulses are eliminated and the pow- 
er-stream produced is of practi- 
cally perfect continuity. 


Necessarily, then, in the “less than 
six," with fewer impulses at any 
given time, the force of each im- 
pulse must be more severe upon 
all moving parts. 


In Saxon "Six," 


for instance, as 


compared with one of the best 
known "less than six cylinder" 
cars of like price, there is nearly 
98% more impulses per minute at 
20 miles per hour. 


And this super-smoothness of 
Saxon "Six" power-flow is clearly 
reflected in its abler perform- 
ance. 


In high-gear work, in pulling 
power, in flexibility, in accelera- 
tion, on "Six" is matchless 
among cars of like price. 


Saxon "'Six'" is $865; “Six” Sedan, 
$1250; “Four” Roadster, $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. Canadian prices: 
“Six” Touring Car, $1175; "Six 
Sedan, $1675; "Four" Roadster, 
$665. Price of special export mod- 
els: "Six," $915; "Four," $495; 


f. o. b. Detroit. (925) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


LUDENS Stop Throat Tickling 


Throat irritations won't 
disturb your sleep if 
youuse Luden’s. Clear 

the head—soothe the 


throat. Many uses. 
In *' Yellow Box''—5c 
A WM. H. LUDEN 


Mfg. Confectioner 
Reading, Pa. 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH Drops 


Use them and Wo. 


GOLF BALLS 


OU'LL beastonished and delighted 
at the improvement in your game 
when you use Dunlops. These balls 
are wonderfully popular because of 
their long distance, accuracy, and 
durability. For your next match 


Try ''29"' medium or ‘‘31”’ heavy 


For sale by golf professionals 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Birmingham, Eng. 


Statler sent for a houseman and two ex- 
tra carpenters, knocked through a parti- 
tion separating a two-room suite from a 
third room, cut out a door, cased it, 
painted the casing with quick-drying 
paint, draped a portière over it, spread a 
rug across the mangled floor space, and 
had the suite ready at the appointed hour. 

For another illustration of the applica- 
tion of Statler's gospel of service, one may 
turn to the time when he accepted the sug- 
gestion that a newspaper be slipped each 
morning under the door of every occupied 


| guest-room in his hotels. 


“Saw off the bottoms of the doors, so 
that even a Sunday paper can be shoved 


| under without making the least noise. 


| subor 


| sawed off fifteen thousand doors," 


Lots of people sleep mighty light," Stat- 
ler ordered. 

“But that will mean taking at least fif- 
teen hundred doors off their hinges and 
oening them down," expostulated a 
inate. 

“I don’t care if the bottoms have to be 
was 
Statler's only comment. 

Statler was the first hotel man in Amer- 
ica to establish a death benefit plan for all 
employees—without cost to them. Every 
person on his pay roll, from dishwasher to 
house manager, is given a benefit certifi- 


| cate which provides that a sum pp to 


one year's salary shall be paid, at the em- 
ployee's death, to any person designated. 
This is an outright gift. The employee of 
a month has the same standing as the old- 


| est official. 


“Charity? Not at all!" Statler will tell 
you. “A man is bound to worry if he 
feels his death might leave his family un- 
provided for. And Worry does not make 


`| for efficient service.” 


A stock subscription plan is also pro- 
moted for the benefit of employees. They 
have already subscribed for more than 
one hundred thousand dollars' worth. All 
employees are given seven per cent in- 
terest on savings deposited with the com- 
pany—the money subject to withdrawal 
at any time. 


"THE aphorist who described genius as 
the power to take a hint might prove 
his case by Ellsworth Statler.. Statler has 
an insatiate curiosity for the other fellow's 
viewpoint. The suggestion cards one finds 
in every room in his hotels, and the com- 
plaint box posted conspicuously in the 
lobbies, are only material expressions of 
his state of mind. 

Frequently, on train trips, he will drop 
into a smoking compartment, open a dis- 
cussion about hotels in general, and then 
start criticizing his own houses. “Who 
in blazes is this fellow Statler, anyway? 
he once asked a commercial traveler. “Oh, 
he doesn’t amount. to much," said the 
drummer, looking important. "He's 
only a figurehead for a big railroad cor- 
poration that’s backing his hotels.” 

With painstaking thoroughness Statler 
reads all the hotel periodicals in the search 
for tips. He studies all branches of busi- 
ness with which he comes in contact, al- 
ways on the watch for suggestions that 
can be fitted to his own enterprises. 

By reading he has overcome to a large 
extent his lack of early education. Al- 
ways in his pocket, or near at hand, is a 
book, usually Emerson, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius. or some other essayist who has 
treated of the art of life and human rela- 
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tions. 
opiate—to deaden care, to kill time, to de- 
part to an unreal world. He reads slowly 
and carefully, with a keen knack for trans- 
lating the principles of philosophy into 
terms of business conduct. 
Statler service code is nothing but a prac- 
tical application. of the golden rule. 


T° STATLER, a child is the marvel of 
all marvels. He is infinitel 
about the operation and growth of chil- 
dren’s minds, and he will play with groups 
of them for hours. 


” 


artner," “Chummie,” “Sister,” and 
“Brother”—with whom he 
gravely the events of his day and theirs. 
“I wish I had a dozen more of ’em,” he 
exclaimed to me one evening, spreading 
his nervous hands in a strange fanlike 
gesture. 

Then, after we had discussed the grade 
card that had come in the day’s mail from 

“Partner’s” teacher, and I had explained 
that geography was my worst study, too, 
I managed tb 
self, to his success and the forces that had 
brought it about. 


“My success, as you please to call it, is ! 


simple enough to explain," he said. “Get 
started in the right direction and you just 
have to keep going. You can’t stand still. 

“The main thing,” he continued, ‘ 


and set out to reach it as fast as you can. 
Give yourself a stiff job, an impossible 
job, if you please. If you say you hope to 
do a thing in a year, you'll never get it 
done. Decide positively that you will do 
it in a month, and you are sure to manage 
it.’ 
“So this is your plan of life?” 

“Tt is the plan by which I have lived,” 
he returned simply. 
boy I determined to become a check-room 
boy; then I was bound to be a night clerk; 
then a day clerk; then nothing but a hotel 
of my own would satisfy me. When I had 


a hotel of my own I wanted another, then a | 


second, then a third—” 

“And to-day?” I ventured. 

“And to-day?" Ellsworth Statler laid 
down his fork. ‘Good heavens, man, to- 
1°? 


day I want a hundred! 


NEXT month E. M. Statler writes an | 
article himself, entitled ‘‘Golden Rules | 


of Hotel Keeping.’’ There are pointers 
here for you no matter what your 
business is. 


From Abe Martin’s 


Almanack 
By Kin Hubbard 


Th’ whistle never blows fer Mother. 


Tell Binkley has quit work an ' accepted 
a position. 


A self-made man wouldn't be so bad if 
he'd jist keep still about it. 


Next t' a good resturint th’ hardest 
thing to find is yisterday's paper. 


He does not use reading as an! 
The whole | 


curious | 


An hour or two at twi- ` 
i; ab is usually given to his own group— | 


discusses ' 


ring the talk back to him- : 


‘is to , 
select a point—a point not too far away— | 


“When I was a bell | 
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N man, to e the truth about it. 


Before ou, its thick, tough hide of 
Goodrich Black Tread rubber stripped 
back, the heart of a Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord tire is laid bare. 


Mark the giant size of its CABLE-CORD, 


and its cross-wrapped, two-ply structure. 


The Inside on Tires 


If you could thus look into the heart of ALL 
tires, you would find them of three types: 


Cotton fabric, swathed in five to seven plies; 


Thread Cord, or Web, (strings the size of a 
trout me held parallel the circumference of 
the tire interspaced cross-threads) 
gummed e ether in five to seven plies— 
meaning Prag: heal; 


10 Silvertown 
Cord X-cels: 


|. Increased engine 


ower. - 
P Cable-cord, the unique, patent-protected, /7o- 
Smoother riding. ply, structure found ONLY in Silvertown, the 
original cord tire—smeaning the conquest of in- 
Fuel saving. ternal heat. 
l 
| Speedier. Out of this two-ply, cable-cord construction, satu- 


raled with rubber, come Silvertown's unrivaled 


Coast farther resilience and durability. 


Start quicker. 
Easier to guide. 


Though Silvertown Cords cost more than fabric 
tires, you can not afford to be without their 
economy and comfort. 


Know them by their RED DOUBLE DIAMOND 
trade mark and their generous extra-size. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO, 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the farpows Íabric Tires— 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 


“Silvertowns Make All Cars High Grade" * 


ea eae p wn 


Give greater 
mileage 


More resistive 
against puncture. 


Repaired easily and 
permanently. 
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to $6500 Salesman 


A Read here how our course in Salesmanxhip enabled C. W. Birmingham to increase his income 
i from $800 to $6500 yearly. Mr. Birmingham is just one of the thousands of ambitious men we 
| s have trained for big paying positions in the selling field. Employers everywhere are seeking 
i I Earned $6500 This Year high grade Salemmen. Let us send our book, "A Knight of the Grip,” telling how you can 
qualify for a good paying connection in this uncrowded field 
“I formerly carned $800 


sadok Tat ver’ Be a Salesman—We Teach You By Mail 


earned $6500 and have The Salesman gets the biggest silary—becaure and when to close. Employers everywhere re 
been promoted tô Sales- heisa direct producer of profits. Our Home the value of N. S. T. A. Training. Our Em 
manager. This I accom- Study Course in Scientific Salesmanship gives 1 file 
plished by studying your just the necessary training. It tells you how to ployment Bureau has constantly on fi 
Course during spare time prepare a “Selling Talk” —how to approach the more requests for Saleamen than we 
Your Employment Bureau prospect—how to manage the interview—how can possibly fill 
many good Write today for FREE book and list of hundreds of 

64 PageBoo! good openings offering opportunities to earn Big Pay 

While you learn. Address nearest office. Dept. 6 
NATIONAL 

Chicago 


offers one 
positions.’ 


C. W. BIRMINGHAM 


N 
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New York San Francisco 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITERS— 
the finest—used by **The Finest" 


EW YORK'S police force, a corps of: 10,000 men, 

admittedly the finest in the world, is noted for its 
high standard, of efficiency. More than 150 ROYAL 
Typewriters help to maintain its internal law and order. 
They uphold the high standard of the department's 
correspondence and records. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS SATISFY PURCHASERS 


The ROYAL has ‘a sturdiness, a flexibility, and effi- 

ciency that suits progressive men. Built for Big Busi- New York Police 
ness, the ROYAL is equal to any typewriting demand. n aren 
'To convince yourself, write or phone our nearest office eLibrary 

or agency for a demonstration, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
**Compare the Work’’ 


|| All the lumber, windows, doors, hard- $i 


9f ware, trim, pening material, etc., to py 
D u 


y erect this 


lU It will open your eyes to big savings. 


l| Mew York Chicago Kansas City 
j} 
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My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 4 


will make you look 
and feel many years 
younger. 

Won't you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and 
contour of girlhood as 
thousands of others have 
done. No massage, face 
washes or lotions, elec- 
tricity, plasters, fillings 
orsurgery. Nothing arti- 
ficial; just Nature’s way! 
Write for my new 


eautiful, roomy home. [I E 
Satisfaction guaranteed—or your money back. fe É 


Send for Free ‘‘Book of Homes" 


Free Plans and Free Estimates, too 


improvements you 
would like, then I can write you more helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite H24, Garland Bldg. CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


Dept. AY 488 — 


Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 


Why I Like My Part 
of the Country 


By Alfred Hollingsworth 


Land of the Open Air. With a little 

car, which I can operate for one fourth 
what it would cost in New York, I can 
travel hundreds of miles over perfect 
roads, through every variety of scenery, 
from the sand and cactus of the Mojave 
Desert, the canyons and peaks of Old Bal- 
dy, the pines and lakes of Bear Valley, 
down to the boulevards of Riverside, Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles. 

I can throw a camping outfit into the 
machine, and within a few hours' ride du- 
plicate the lakes of Maine, the mountains 
of Colorado, the deserts of Arizona, the 
cattle ranges of Wyoming, the.snows of 
Alaska, the vineyards of Italy, the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Out on the desert I pitch my tent, 
gather an armful of odorous sage for a bed, 
unroll my blankets, and after a supper of 
"bacon and biscuits" turn in for the 
night. I'm up with the first peep of the 
sun, which is turning the eastern moun- 
tains rose color, and, after a hasty bite, out 
with my gun in the stubble of the alfalfa 
fields, or over the mesquite-covered hills, 
mee quail, dove ahd rabbits are plenti- 

ul. 

A day of sport, and then in the purple 
evening a hundred-mile drive over won- 
derful roads that take me through orange 
groves and palmetto avenues, through 
miles of vineyards, past the rushing tor- 
rent of the San Gabriel, through the his- 
toric old missions, and into Los Angeles 
with its beautifully-lighted streets and 
stores, its moving picture studios, its 
much ridiculed cafeterias, in which for 
fifty-four cents I can get a better meal 
than New York ever served me for a dollar 
and a half. 

If I want my own little home, with my 
own peach, orange, apricot trees, with 
fresh vegetables, berries, melons—on a 
well-lighted boulevard, within four miles 
of the city—I can buy an acre of fertile 
ground for what I have paid for a fifty- 
foot lot on Long Island, twenty miles from 
Herald Square. I can build a-bungalow 
for one eighth what a properly heated 
house cost me there; my living expenses 
will be less than half; my land will increase 
in value; I shall not freeze to death in win- 
ter, swelter in summer, nor be eaten up by 
mosquitoes. My taxes will be less; my 
efficiency double; my salary in proportion. 

Humanity is much the same the world 
over until changed by environment and 
occupation. I have found the people of 
the West, who get out under God’s open 
sky and breathe the fresh air, a much more 
desirable class to live with than those who 
are imprisoned in ill-ventilated flats, smelly 
tenements, and are forced to fight the 
Bridge crush twice a day, and live one 
fourth of their time riding up and down in 
the subway. I know I can love my fellow 
man better, and I believe he finds me less 
objectionable under these conditions, so 
all these things work together to make me 
like my part of the country. 


I PREFER California. It is the Great 
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Theres Comfort 
in Her Touch 


There's a skin-shaven restfulness for every man. 

There's a finer textured wholesomeness for every 
woman's skin. » 

Where? At'the sign of the smiling Nurse face, 
to be sure. San-Tox for purity! 


Purity in San-Tox Tooth Paste which means a 
pure, cleansed mouth, wholesome with gum-pinkness 
—with tooth-whiteness, too. 


Purity in San-Tox Cold Cream that velvets the 
skin to sight and touch. 


Purity in San-Tox Enchantment Complexion 
Powder that suggests the softer, finer textures of 
the skin. 

Purity in San-Tox Shaving Cream which helps 
a razor to a smoother shave. 


Why should San-Tox druggists not return your 
money on any San-Tox purchase—knowing that 
San-Tox purities always content? And why should 
you not give such admirable type of druggist your 
confidence—even as they give it to San-Tox? 


There are 125 San-Tox preparations—and these 
are equally modern and dependable. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree 
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Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Make every negative more in- 
teresting; more valuable by per- 
manently recording, at the time 
of exposure, the all important— 
who, when, where. It’s a simple 
and almost instantaneous process 
with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Ask your dealer, or write us for catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Rosemary’s Great 
Wish 
(Continued from page 16) 


she said, trying to smile. “It’s just that 
something started me thinking—and 
weakness takes away your backbone, you 
know—and—” 

The adventurous tear splashed off to 
her cheek. 

“I can’t wipe it away, I can't move my 
nn, Ls you know.’ 

hen I guess 7'// have to.” He used 
his her Mor with marvelous gentle- 
ness. 

'The next morning, the first thing, he 
wrote her a little letter. 

“ Dear friend,” he began; then hestopped 
and smiled to himself. However, he did 
not erase the phrase, but, the smile fading, 
wrote on: ‘‘That bucolic form of address 
—I find it’s the only one that fits my need, 
now—dear friend! What a difference our 
feeling toward words makes in the signifi- 
cance of them! 

“All this just means that I found my- 
self wanting to begin this note to you in 
that way. And now, having established 
myself as a real friend, I may tell you how 
awfully sorry I am about the headache, 
mayn’t I? And perhaps I may run in la- 
ter to inquire?” 

But before it came time to carry out 
that last-mentioned plan Conrow had an- 
other inspiration. Under this present cre- 
ative impulse he developed ideas briskly. 
He conceived the notion of having his mid- 
day tray carried into her room, and “‘din- 
ing” with her 

And, having carried that point over the 
doctor's mild objections, he felt able to 
cope brilliantly with the editor who came 
in person to consult about the serial. 


HE WAS still chuckling with triumph 
when, resplendently bath-robed, he 
presented himself at her door and recount- 
ed a tale of the vanquishing of editors. 

*Yet I'm fond of old Siddons," he 
added. ‘‘He’s a good old scout, with about 
as much feeling for art as an abalone. Do 
you know what an abalone is?” 

“Tm afraid not.’ 

“Well,” said Conrow, "even if you 
don't know all the wonderful things I 
know, there's one thing we both know, and 
it gives me joy to reflect upop it.' 

* What's that?' 

“Why, that we're going to dine to- 
gether—that's what!" 

Suddenly he leaned forward ingratiat- 
ingl and asked: 

ill you do something sweet for me?" 

Her eyes looked startled. “Do what?” 

“All my friends call me ‘Con.’ I'm hid- 
eously lonesome. Would it be asking too 
awfully much to ask you to call me Con— 
for Thanksgiving?” 

The girl seemed to catch the spirit of 
his request, for she smiled and said softly: 
“I will—Con.” 

** You're a wonder!" he put in fervently. 

There was a pause then, rather sober. 
It is a fine thing for two people to laugh, 
together; it is a fist sensation for two peo- 
ple, after laughing, to be sober, together. 
Conrow broke the silence: 


Rosemary's Great Wish, by DANA GATLIN 


"What's your first name, Miss Ran- | Bamm 


How a great bank trains | 


a^ 
«€ osemary." 
“Rosemary?” 
“Yes. Don't you like it?” 
Miss Ross appeared with his tray of 


meager luncheon. Then came Rosemary’, . 


a big, beautiful beefsteak, which the nurse 
cut into bits and fed her. 

Conrow, watching with eyes more envi- 
ous than he knew, saw the last bits disap- 


pear. 
“Why, you greedy girl!” he exclaimed. 
“A whole beelsteakl And I, one egg!" - 


. “Miss Rankin’s very weak," explained 
the deft-fingered little nurse. "She must 
eat a lot and get strong." 

* And by the same token, I su pose I'm 
too strong for my health's good 

Miss Ross took up the two trays and 
with them started from the room. Rose- 
mary looked after his, so much smaller 
than her own, with compassion in her 
eyes. 

“Are you really hungry?” she asked. 

"'Outrageously! Call me ‘poor boy’, 
will you please? I feel like that. I want 
to be called ‘poor boy'—and by someone 
of the female persuasion who looks exactly 
the way you do." 


SHE looked at him, very near, with sym- 
*J pathy in her eyes. ‘They were eyes in 
distress, pleading eyes, laughing eyes, infi- 
nitely sympathetic eyes. 

* Don't look like that!" said Conrow 
suddenly. “Or P'lI—T'll kiss your hand!” 

* Please don't—it can't help itself, re- 
member." 

* You're a stingy girl" he chided, re- 
treating to the safety of his chair. “I read 
in the paper the other day of a war heroine 
who kissed three-hundred-odd soldier 
boys. She wasn't stingy." 


* No," admitted the girl, with an imp in 
her eye. “But you didn't go to a whole- 
sale dealer." 


A cozy silence fell upon them. 

To-day, the cold brilliancy of sunshine 
had abandoned them. All morning it had 
been gray, leaden in her north room, and 
now a soft drizzle began to beat against 
the panes. The dull light swathed the cor- 
ners with soft shadows. Everything was 
dim and dark. Only a big bunch of yellow 
chrysanthemums, over there by the win- 
dow, shining in the grayness. That was 
Conrow’s gift, to celebrate the “dinner.” 
He didn’t know why it made him feel sad 
to see that burst of color against the drab, 
nor why the sadness had in it more of hap- 
piness than of sorrow. : 

Everything in the room seemed very 
still—only that little crying drizzle at the 
window, homeless and asking to be let in. 

grayness and the stillness seemed 
to close round the heart. Yet, somehow, 
it made everything seem very companion- 
able. And he felt he wanted to know 
more about his companion; it was amazing 
how much more he liked her than he knew 
her. ' 

“Tell me something I'd like to hear,” 
he said. 

“What?” 

“About yourself.” 

Was it fancy, or was it just a trick of the 
somber day,—that subtle shadow on her 
face? 

“There’s little you'd care to hear,” she 
said. 

“Try me!" 
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men for promotion 


In a recent article in the Journal of 
Commerce, the Treasurer of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, the second largest 
trust company in the world, says: 
“The employes of this bank, as well as 
its officers, saw the need for adding to 
educational ities. There are 
always employes who wish to fit them- 
selves for promotion. The officers and 
directors are giving encouragement and 
aid to efforts of this nature." 

This effort on the part of the officers 
and directors to prepare their em- 
ployes for promotion has taken defi- 
nite form. A special Advisory Com- 
mittee has been created to consult with 
each employe. 


Result of Broad Training 


The directors of the bank have 
worked with this Advisory Committee 
in selecting the best way of fitting their 
employes for bigger positions. They 
looked around for a means of giving 
these men the best and most modern 
thought in business, systematically ar- 
ranged. They organized lecture classes 
in finance and banking, but dropped 
these in favor of a comprehensive 
course better fitted to meet the broad 
problems of business. They enrolled 
twenty-five men in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Several of the 
men who enrolled in the Institute 
have since been made junior officers 
or heads of departments in the com- 
pany. 


|| Leading Banking Institutions of New York Encour- 
age Courses of Instruction. 


näi Institute, whjoh involved @ weekly mest- 


s] ng ‘of one hour at five in the afternoon | 


This clipping is one of a series 
of articles running in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, each one of 
which describes how a great 

` American business is helping 

its employes fit themselves for 
promotion. 


—if at all. 

This course which the officers of the Bank- 
ere’ Trust Company have bed for 
twenty-five of its employes is the same course 
which is today being taken by 50,000 exec- 
utives and employes in -the leading 

America. 


organizations 


The biggest concerns are enrolled 


the most i often the lead- 
ing executives are not now in 
er ton Institute. 
In Oil Co. there are 242 


Advisory Council 
The Advisory Council includes Frank A. 


Yanderiip, President of the National City 
Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head 
ohn Hays 
joseph 
French J 
University School of Commerce; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 
“Forging Ahead in Business" 
of the 135- 
jusiness,”” area 
Every business man fuer either a business 
or a career to er, surer su: 
should read rA red biiy fill out 
send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 619 Astor Place, New York 
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And then—the awakening. A thousand and one un- 
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at w down the long road, stretching ribbon-like ahead, 
na 
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'The shut-out drizzle, as if listening, 
swished with an inquisitive swirl against 
the glass. 

The girl's eyes turned away from his, 
toward the window. She held them there 
for what seemed a long time, then some- 
thing disturbed the dilmy white at her 
bosom. Was she struggling with tears? 

* Rosemary!" he cried in contrition— 
and he didn't know he had called her 
name. ‘You needn't tell me anything 
you don't want. I'm sorry!" 

Her eyes came back to his then, in them 
the gravity he had feared, that, and some- 
thing else he could not make out. 

“It’s nothing for you to be sorry about,” 
she said softly. ‘‘It’s—just the season, I 
suppose.” 

“The season?” He repeated the word, 
vainly hunting for something better to 
say. Had he, in his clumsiness, touched 
on a sorrow which was consuming her? 

Then, with desperate sincerity, he leaned 
forward and touched her hand: 

“Rosemary,” he said, and few of his 
friends would have recognized his tone, 
“would it help you any to talk about it? 
Sometimes it does, you know.” 

She gazed back at him, mute, but with 
the oddest expression in her eyes. 

““What’sthe use of our being old friends,” 
he went on, “if you can’t confide in me?” 

** You're good,” she murmured at last. 
“Twonder—I shouldn’t trouble you, but—” 


ND then, while the rain knocked curi- 

ously on the panes, and while the 

gloom crept closer down upon them, Rose- 
mary told him her sad little story. 

“Im going to own up—everything— 
right from the bottom of my heart,” she 
said. ‘In the first place, I must tell you— 
that I’m married.” 

* Married?" 

“Yes. I’ve been married four years." 

“Good heavens!" Conrow was not con- 
scious of the ejaculation. 

“I was married quite young," she con- 
tinued. ‘“‘I lived in the West, as I told 
you; in—well, I may as well tell you—in 
Chicago. He was poor, but we were aw- 
fully happy. He was so handsome, tall 
des i a mop of dark hair he was always 
flinging impatiently back, and eyes so 
deep and dark—do you know, your eyes 
sometimes, when you're serious, remind 
me of him? 

"And he was so good, and so kind to 
me. And I wasn't always as kind to him 
as I might have been, I fear. I wanted 
things we couldn’t afford, and couldn’t 
help showing it to him. He had a small- 
paying position in an office, work that he 
hated; and nights he toiled over writing 
plays, wearing himself out, never getting 
anywhere, but hoping and hoping, you 
know.” 

“I know,” said Conrow softly. 

“But the thing that worried him most 
was that I wanted to do things he didn’t 
approve of. Before we were married I'd 
studied to be a dancer, and had been on 
the stage a short while.” 

*A dancer?" interrupted Conrow in 
surprise. 

“I was mad about dancing; for the thing 
itself, apart from ambitions for what it 
might bring me. But—but—Harold— 
that’s my husband—hated it.” 

How strange were her hesitations in 
speaking of that man! Why must that 
word “husband ” choke her? Conrow felt 
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nameless stirrings and questionings cloud- 
ing his mind, while pity pierced him deeper 
and deeper. 

* [ argued with him," she went on, “and 
begged, and acted hateful, in turn; but he 
stood firm, wouldn't let me go on with it. 
He was a little jealous I think, and then he 
had tremendously fine ideals." 

Her voice ebbed out, and for a moment 
she gazed into misty space, a smiling, sad 
little tremble at the corners of her mouth, 
and a glimmering shine in her eyes. Then 
she came back to the present. 

*Oh, Con! It's so hard to know what 
to do, sometimes!" She, too, used his 
name quite unconsciously, it seemed; and 
Conrow, for all his mingled emotions, 
could not but feel a little warm thrill. 

“For a long time,” she went on, “I tried 
to do as he wished, and to be cheerful in 
the doing of it. But I hadn’t enough to 
occupy me. We were boarding—we could 
not even afford to start a little home of 
our own. And the ugly, cramped, idle life 
of the cheap boarding house irritated me 
more and more. 

“T got restless; I thought I couldn’t bear 
it. And then— You know how, some- 
times, when we want to do something we 
shouldn't, we argue out, for our conscience, 
some reason why we should?" 

“I sure do" \ 

She smiled at the heartfelt tone. ** Well, 
that's the way I argued with myself when, 
without saying anything to Harold, I be- 
gan looking for a job. He wasn't well; he 
had frightful headaches. And I was wor- 
ried about him. And I told myself that it 
was my duty to try to help, and to override 
his obstinacy—he was obstinate, poor boy. 
And I told myself that if ever I should get 
a chance, and become famous—you know 
how we're always visioning a scene of suc- 
cess?” " 

“Yes.” 


E ELL, I thought that then he would 

have to forgive me. So I began go- 
ing the rounds, sitting on the doorsteps of 
all the managers in town. Some of them re- 
membered me, the others got to knowin 
me, and all got to dreading to see me, 
guess. But I kept at them, and kept on 
practicing, practicing, practicing. You see 

had.my daytimes to myself. 

“And, all the time, I kept dreaming of 
that tremendous night: the great, shrouded 
vaguely-seen audience, a sort of mon- 
strous creature with hundreds of eyes 
watching me, and all those eyes hanging 
on me, and then, at last, through the blur, 
the fluttering white of its hundreds of 
hands, and a mighty, gathering uproar of 
praise, and all aimed at me. And I, up 
there on the brilliant stage, bowing and 
smiling, everything vague and indefinite, 
excepting his face. 

“For always, in my night of triumph, 
Harold’s face was out there just beyond 
the footlights, shining through the blur, 
amazed, loving, and proud.” 

The girl drew a long breath, and rested 
à minute; and the raindrops, pursued by 
a rising wind, hammered noisily against 
the window. Then she gave a short little 
laugh, unmirthful. 

"Well, we all dream, I suppose," she 
said. And sometimes our dreams come 
true, and then we're considered very lucky. 

ine came true." 

“Tt did?” Conrow could not help ex- 
claiming. * 
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DESCRIBED more in 
detail in Mott's new 


138-page ‘‘Bathroom 
Book," whichillustratesthe 
latest examples of plumb- 
ing fixtures for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry, and 
shows 22 model bathrooms, 
with full descriptions and 
prices. Mailed for 4c postage. 
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Any plumber can give 
you am estimate on Moitt’s 
plumbing fixtures installed 
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* Yes; but Harold came down ill. He 
couldn't shake the fever off. I nursed him 
night and day. The doctor said he should 
have a trained nurse, but of course | 
couldn't afford that. He also said I should 
take Harold somewhere South; and I won- 
dering how those very words of advic 
were going to be paid for! The days ani 
nights, now looking back upon them, were 
just a long, never-ending tunnel of black- 
ness, with never a glimmer anywhere. 
Harold got worse steadily. And I could 
do nothing but think of how much happier 
I might have made him. Regrets! There's 
nothing harder to bear—unless it’s help- 
lessness when there's need of quick action. 

“Then there came one morning—it was 
the day before Thanksgiving, l'll never 
forget it!—when Harold lay so still, so 
still that his pulse seemed scarcely to beat. 
And my. heart stood still, too, I was s 
fearful. Our little cramped room was all 
drab and dismal. It was a day just like 
this, a day that wept—and the next day 


was Thanksgiving! 


“At noon the doctor called, and urged 
me to get a nurse. And then, though I had 
no money to pay a nurse, I told him to 
send one. She came about two o'clock; 
yet it seemed there was little even she 
could do. The only thing was to wait, to 
wait—till midnight, when the crisis should 
come. 


rs I GUESS it was about five o'clock when 

the manager of one of the leading thea- 
ters, where a musical comedy was running, 
sent a man—to—to see me. Ordinarily a 
sree S from that manager would have 
caused my heart to turn over, but then 
I don't think it quickened a beat. I don't 
think I even realized, at first, what the 
significance of it was. 

* A dancer, a celebrated one, who was 
interpolated into a climactic scene to carry 
out a vital effect, had sprained her ankle 
at the matinée. 

The manager had been desperate. The 
house was vdd. out to a holiday crowd, and 
there was no substitute who could do that 
necessary solo. Then he remembered me. 

“Here was the chance I'd. been hoping 
and praying for—and there was Harold 
lying up-stairs and no one knowing but it 
was his last day on earth. 

“Just then, though, I scarcely thought 
of that. I was so full of my fearful anxiety. 
And then, when I realized what he was 
suggesting, I said it was impossible for me 
to go. He began to argue, but I wasn't 
listening to his arguments. 

"For, suddenly, something else had 
flashed over me, like words of fire that 
burned across my brain: Zf I should go, 
and if I should make a success, I'd have 
plenty of money to care for Harold prop- 
erly; and if he should only pull through 
the night—and if we both made successes, 
just that one night—I could take him 
away as the doctor asked to where he 
could get well. 
<“ I suppose it just took me a moment to 
consider all that, and make up my mind. 
Oh, Con, Ill never forget it! f remember 
there was a phonograph playing some- 
where, and when it stopped, a stillness, 
and then a step in the hall. I remember 
wondering whether it was the nurse come 
to call me, and the catch at my heart. But 
the step passed on, and I told the man I'd 
come. 

" [ remember, then, running quickly out 
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of the room and up the stairs, and my sick 
feeling when I looked at Harold's white, 
damp face and realized I must leave him. 
But that was nothing to the nurse's look 
of horror when I told her. I suppose I 
shouldn't have told her—she couldn't un- 
derstand, of course. But I shall never for- 
get the way she looked at me. 

“Then, somehow, I had the few little 
things I should need in a bag, and was rat- 
tling away in the taxi the manager had 
kept waiting. For I must go at once to re- 
hearse; the orchestra was at the theater 
waiting. : 

“Tt was nearly seven when we got there. 
How we worked! I'd said I could do the 
dance, but now, it seemed, I could do 
nothing. My heart wasn't in it, nor my 
brain, nor anything. Over and over again! 
The director got sarcastic, and then I gave 
up and said I was going home. Then he 
turned cajoling, and we went at it again. 

“T don’t know how long this would have 
lasted,” she was continuing, “had it not 
come time for, the performance to begin. 


I was hustled off to a dusty little dressing- ; 


room, and they brought me something to 
eat and told me to rest till time for my 
turn. 

“Of course I couldn't eat. And I had 
nearly two hours of idleness ahead of me. 
That seemed unendurable. I had to have 
something to do, to try to keep my mind 
occupied. So I began practicing again, 
dancing and pirouetting up there in that 
tiny box. 

"Finally a dresser came in to help me 


get into my costume. The director put | 
his head in at the door, with final anxious | 


suggestions. As he opened the door, a big 
wave of applause, deadened by distance, 
swept in. It was not until then, I think, 
that I clearly realized what it was that lay 
before me. 

“Did I tell you the name of the show? 
... ʻA Rose for Cinderella,'—you've 
probably heard of it... . No? Well, 
there's a scene at the end of the second act, 
when the little mouse of a country school- 
teacher finds a mysterious hothouse rose 
on her desk, and picks it up wonderingly, 
and then the li 


again—her brilliant, dazzling dream. 


rs LL, at last I stood there in the 
wings, watching the darkness envel- 
oping the poor little schoolma’am and her 
rose of magic. The director was breathin 
heavily beside me. It was odd, the way 
seemed apart from my surroundings, yet 
keenly alive to them, observant, calm and 
judging. 
“And then I was on the stage. 


ght fades out, and comes on | 
l 


“Oh, PII never forget it. Out in front, | 


that huge, dark, live thing, stretching out 
and up immeasurably, its hundreds of un- 
seen eyes upon me, cold, appraising, criti- 
cal eyes. Yet I wasn’t afraid. It seemed 
a long time I stood there, in my shimmer- 
Ing dress, poised a-tiptoe, holding aloft 
that magical rose, waiting for the orches- 


. . | 
tra leader to give me my signal. It couldn't | 


have been more than a second. Yet, in 
that time my thoughts—it was as if they 
were another person's thoughts—kept re- 
peating: 


"'Here is my dream come true. Only | 


he's not here. And that makes the most 
glorious dream in the world of no worth at 
all. And that’s the way life is.’ 

“And then I seemed to see him, as I'd 
seen him last, lying very still upon his bed; 
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only his eyes were open and watching me 
I saw him very distinctly, though all th 
time my eyes were fixed on the baton of 
the conductor. 

“At last it came, the downward-and. 
upward stroke, and the sweet high flute 
note on which I was to be wafted forward 
The little schoolma'am's dream had begun 

“Well, I needn't describe the dance td 
you. I only need to say that my drean 
came true: the fluttering white of hun 
dreds of hands, at last, the huge, unseen, 
live creature storming out its delight—ani 
all for me! And I up there on the brilliant 
stage, bowing and smiling. And alway; 
that click back of my head: ‘Life! This i 
life! This is the thing I’ve always wanted, 


and now that I have it, I don't want it!" 


"TRE girl let her tired voice sink almost 
to a whisper. It was curiously without 
emotion, and her eyes, showing sombet 
through the dusk, held no tears. Then she 
added: 

* That's the end of the story." 

Conrow gave a groan of sympathy, and 
she turned on him a quick, strange look, a 
queer scrutiny. Did she doubt his sincer 
ity? But Conrow, absorbed in thoughts of 
her past suffering, saw nothing of that 
swift change of countenance. 

Struggling with his own emotion, he dis- 
trusted his voice. For a long minute there 
was silence, save the complaining swish of 
the rain. Then, with an effort, under his 
breath, Conrow voiced: 

“He died?” 

, Through the gloom he felt her eyes on 


is. 

“Oh, no," she said. * He got well—but 
he never forgave me.’ 

Another long : silence then, with the rain 
and wind striving to fill it. Never was 
Conrow to forget that minute without end, 
and the sudden crash, somewhere, of glass 
falling, which splintered through to the 
core of his being. And, in that moment, 
the swift clarity of his thoughts, the pecu- 
liar pathos of hertragedy!—and the ghastly 
humor of the thing! Fate’s jokes, it seems, 


; areso much harder to bear than Fate's grim 


strokes. Had the man but died, carrying 
out her first fear, she would have seemed 
left less fearfully alone. No wonder her 
spirit ached, and asked “whither?” 

And thus he was brought to the thought 
which, unconsciously, he voiced: 

“Have you seen him recently?” 

“Not since that time. He thinks | 
acted heartlessly. He never wants to see 
me again.” 

he idiot!” 

“No! . . . You mustn’t say that!" 

“You love him?” At last it came, the 
ira ppaste question. 

* Yes 


Only one word, and whispered. But, at 
that word, Conrow knew that he loved her, 
and it was the ugly, discordant voice of 
jealousy that told him. And there is noth- 
ing in the world as cruel as love that dis- 
covers a rival. 

That evening Miss Ross had reason 
again to complain of her patient. 

Finally, when the tray he derided had 
been carried away, and when all the irk- 
some duties of night had been done, Con- 
row sat alone before his fire. He was 
watching, instead, a dancing, weeping, 
and loving girl. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. 

And though Conrow rose with a curi- 


Rosemary's Great Wish, by DANA GATLIN 


ously vacuous feeling inside him, and 
somewhere near the bottom of the vacuum 
a leaden weight, he was resolved she should 
never know she had made him unhappy. 
She would have at least one bright Thanks- 
giving, if he could achieve it. 

He sent out for a box of the flowers he 
particularly loved, little roses, pink and 


gold like the sky at sunrise. He inscribed | 


the card truthfully, “For the sweet girl 
I'm thinking about," and sent them in to 
her. 

Then he set about the strenuous task of 
keeping himself out of the dumps until he 
mani go in and see her. 

The doctor presently entered, smiling. 

** You've been such a good boy, Con,” 
he began, “and it's Thanksgiving, so—" 

He paused. 

“Well, goon!” said Conrow impatiently. 

“So, in reward, you may see a pretty 
lady who has asked to see you.’ 

Conrow brightened. 

“ Did she ask to see me?" 

“She did. I didn't know— you seemed 
pretty seedy this morning—’ 
ms m all right, Doc! T'll go right in. 

“Hold on!" said the doctor, not able to 
hide the twinkle in his eye. “The lady I 
mean is waiting down-stairs. She has a 


big box of flowers almost as expensive- i| 
looking as herself, and she'd like to hand | 


them to you herself." 

A furrow appeared between Conrow's 
eyes. 

* Do you think," he hesitated, “that 
I’m really well enough to see her?” 

‘“Why—aren’t you?” queried the doc- 
tor innocently. 

“No, I'm not. I’ve got a headache. 
Tell her I’m in no condition to see visitors 
to-day. That I’m awfully appreciative— 
buta relapse, or something. You know, 


Apparently the doctor knew. But Con- 
row, of course, didn’t know of the pleased 
look that came behind those big round 
spectacles when the door had closed after 
them. 


HEN another endless stretch of wait- 
ing. How soon could he decently ask to 
peep in, just for a second? 

But he didn’t have to ask, after all. For, 
while he was still holding himself on leash, 
Rosemary’s nurse opened the door and 
said that her patient wished to see him. 

He found her propped up on her pillows, 
an unaccustomed flush on her white cheeks, 
and in her wonderful eyes an expression 


new to him. And her voice, too, had an |" 


unfamiliar quaver as at once she began: 

“T’m foolish to tell you, I suppose. But 
I couldn't sleep a wink all night, and—" 
She paused and looked as if she were going 
to cry. 

* Rosemary!" he exclaimed in terror, 
dropping on his knees by the bed. “Don’t 
look like that! Whatever it is!" 

*Hush! Let me go on—before I lose 
my nerve. It was all made up, Con, every 
word of it—not a shred of truth in it." 

“In what?” 

“ My tragic story,” she said plaintively. 

* You mean,"—Conrow gulped,—‘‘ that 

ou're not married—that you don't love 
Harold?" ... He broke aii how he 
loathed that name, anyw 

“There isn't any Harold." ' she said. 

“Why did you cry for him, then?” he 
demanded. 
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You can point with pride to any 
room finished with Berry Broth- 
ers’ varnishes or enamels. 

From kitchen to guest room these 
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to harmonize with-any desired 
scheme of decoration. 
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“T didn’t—I cried for myself. Please 
don’t mind, Con. I’m just a Cinderella 
myself. I’m a school-teacher. And when 
I came to New York four years ago, I had 
dreams that would make you smile. I did 
want to be a dancer, but—oh, you know 
the ‘buts’ when you're so deadly respect- 
able as I've always been!" 

“Of course,” said Conrow with an ex- 
ultance not in the least warranted by the 
remark. 

" And you know, too, or do you?" she 
went on, “what the life of a teacher, alone 
and without friends, is in this town. A 
hall bedroom in a cheap boarding house, 
lonely evenings, desperate holidays, unin- 
teresting people, never an adventure be- 

ond a Saturday matinée in the second 
baleony. Four years of that, and a never- 
ending procession of years stretching out 
before. i 

“And, then, one little golden rift. One 
of the teachers was invited by a rich rela- 
tive to spend Thanksgiving in the country 
and to bring a friend along. She asked me. 
And I joyfully proceeded to spend my sav- 
ings on clothes—one grand blow-out. 

^ And then I came down with appendi- 
citis and was sent here! And I just lay 
here, and the world seemed so black that 
I couldn't possibly endure it. Silly little 
things can cause anguish like big ones— 
don't smile!” 

“Tm not smiling,” denied Conrow. 

“And then came your first rose—a rose 
for Cinderella. And then the nurse told 
me all about you, how you wanted copy, 
how you were bored—" 

“Was that why?" broke in Conrow. 

She went on: “I wanted so much to in- 
terest you, somehow. I’d never met a ce- 
lebrity; I knew you'd never be interested 
in just a drab school-teacher. So I thought 
if Pa invent something—" 

"My heavens!" interrupted Conrow 
devoutly. 

Rosemary gazed at him anxiously. 

“Tm sorry," she said, as if she'd been 
caught stealing jam. Then she smiled at 
him, like a child tacitly begging off pun- 
ishment. Finally she said: 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
me? 

“Tm going to marry you—if I can! It 
would be a sin for an author to let that in- 
ventive faculty escape his clutch.” 

And that day it was Thanksgiving. 


OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY has an- 
other unusual love story in the May 
number, entitled “Unwanted,” as 
striking as her recent stories “Broken 
Ribs” and *'Pluck"—the latter was 
called one of the three best stories of 
the month by the New York “Eve- 
ning Post." 


Tougher Trousers Needed 


WHEN I moved from the country to 

New York City, one of the first things 
I noticed was that the cloth around the 
pockets in my trousers got shiny and wore 
out quickly, I soon noticed that other men 
complained of the same thing. I know 
now what does it: it is reaching for money 
every moment. 
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back in his little old own home town. I re- 
member when I first came to Millersville I 
used to dream aboutit. l used to plan how I 
would buy the biggest, reddest automobile 
ever manufactured and drive back to the 
little place where my grandmother raised 
me, and stop it with a flourish right in 
front of the livery stable where the “I 
knew him when—" club meets. I wanted 
those folks to know that I had got some- 
where. 

I think even -Jesus must have had just 


a trace of that in him. I know he had: ; 


every big man has it. Anyway, he went 


back to Nazareth where he had been | 


brought up. He had created a sensation 
in Jerusalem, and in the villages near by. 
Some echo of his fame had filtered back 
even to his little home town. I can 
imagine the feeling that must have been 
ide him when he slipped into that quiet, 
familiar little place one night; and on the 
succeeding day when he got up in the 
synagogue to speak. As he rose and 
turned around he caught a good look at 
the faces of his old neighbors for the first 
time—and instantly the truth flashed 
over him. He had looked for smiles of 
recognition, for a gleam of pride, for even 
a little gratitude to the only son of the vil- 
lage who had ever put its name on the 
map. And what did he see, instead? The 
cynical, self-satisfied leer of the narrow- 
minded, ignorant audience. . 
“You may have fooled them in the big 
city, where they didn’t know you,” it 
seemed to say. “But we're wise. We 
know you. guess little old Nazareth 
isn't going to lose its head over a carpen- 
ter's son.’ 

And half an hour later they had 
hounded him to the edge of town and were 
trying to hurl him over a cliff. 


[DESERTED by his home town, feared 
by his own brethren—it was enough to 
have broken the spirit of any other man. 
But he never wavered: his smile never died, 
and there was more and worse to come. 
Even John—his cousin and his best 
friend—even John doubted him. From 
the prison cell'into which his zeal had cast 
im, John sent a pathetic inquiry: “Are 
you really what you pretend to be, or 
aren’t you?” That was the message: Are 
you honest, or have you played on the af- 
fections of your closest friend? 
At least a year before his death he 
new that the authorities would kill him. 
e could have escaped it easily enough; he 
might just as well have slipped away into 
Galilee and dropped out of sight. He 
could even have had an army at his back 
to defend him. Once the crowd of thou- 
sands that followed him rushed upon him 
and sought to proclaim him king. And 
When he refused, “many of his Niociples 
walked henceforth with him no more.” 
efused by his home town, doubted 
by his best friend, deserted by the ma- 
hey of those that had heaped honor upon 
1m—that was the kind of test that came 
to him. And to meet a test like that 
emands a courage far finer than mere 
Physical courage. Many a man who has 
Stood strong and fearless enough when suc- 
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There's a big, exclusive-dealer 
opportunity in a few open cities 


Automatic Refrigerator 


You get this exclusive combination 
in addition to perfect food-keeping 
service. Low temperature. Dry air. A 
safe place for baby’s milk. 

The water cooler is one-piece. Built just 
like a modern bath tub. Germ-proof. Sani- 
tary. Uses no extra ice. Automatics 
furnished without water cooler, if desired. 


The bottle holder accommodates 2 to 5 
gallon bottles of spring water, or regular 
“city” water. Makes it taste far better. 


Automatics are made in all types of 
sanitary linings—also for outside icing. 
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Supreme Test 


Ever been on an ocean-going steamship? 
'Then you know what terrific strain and 
vibration the wall-lining of the staterooms, 
dining room and saloons must stand. 


is the only material, except steel or wood 


panels, that can satisfactorily withstand 


this severe test. It is now used on several 
steamships in preference to steel and wood. 


There's proof of the strength, durability, 
moisture-proofness, decorative adaptability, 
non-warping and non-shrinking qualities of 
Compo-Board—the modern wall lining. 


The reason is its wood-core construction. 
How important it is then that you look 
for and get the wood-core wall board 
: when you ask for Compo- 

Board. 


Write for sample and in- 
teresting booklet. 


The Compo-Board 
Company 


4507 Lyndale Ave. N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


cess was with him, has withered and 
broken under the desertion of family and 
Dette and friends. But was he broken? 

his glorious optimism turn to bitter- 
ness? Did this magnetism leave him? 
Here’s the answer: 

When the soldiers came to take him to 
prison, it is said that he turned and spoke 
to them, and a strange thing happened. 
They had been sent to arrest him, and in- 
stead they “went backward and fell to the 
ground.” "There wasn’t a teaspoonful of 
sentiment in that whole crowd of soldiers. 
They were hardened legionaries, trained to 
charge into a crowd of women and children 
if ordered. Yet, before a defenseless man, 
alone, in the night, they fell to the ground. 
They were accustomed to self-control, ' to 
calm, unflinching courage; but they must 
have seen in him that night a kind of 
courage that they had never seen in a man 
before. 

Many a big man has died defeated. But 
I never read of any other big man who, 
when his defeat was blackest, almost at 
the moment when he was being nailed to 
the cross, could cry out, “‘Be of good 
courage, I have overcome the world.” I 
have had a few discouraging experiences 
in my business life, a few dark hours. And 
I would like to reach out and take the 
hand of a man who in an hour ten thou- 
sand times blacker could make a remark 
like that. 

Think of it—ready to be killed like a 
common thief, and—"I have overcome 
the world." The whole of his life work in 
ruins around him and—* I have overcome 
the world." 


DON'T know how this “man of sor- 

rows” idea. came to get so strong a hold. 
Nobody ever lived on this earth who had 
a better time of it than he. The whole 
story about him is filled with references 
like this: “A certain man besought him to 
dine with him." He always seems to have 
accepted, and he wasn't very particular 
who it was that invited him, at that. In 
fact, I don't think any man ever lived 
who had such a wide variety of friends: 
strait-laced Pharisees, and rich men that 
slipped around to see him at night be- 
cause it wasn't respectable to be seen with 
him in the daytime, and fishermen, and 
prostitutes, and publicans, and sinners. 
He knew them all, they all liked him— 
and to get him to the house for a meal was 
to score a social triumph. 

Why, the very first miracle he did wasn't 
done to point a moral or even to save a life. 
It was done just to save a poor hostess 
from embarrassment, to keep a happy 
party from being broken up. He was at a 
wedding (and, I the way, weddings in 
those dis were about as care-free and 
boisterous affairs as you would want to 
see). He was enjoying it all, and suddenly 
they came to him and told him that the 
wine had given out. And he performed 
his first miracle—just to save a social 
party. 

About the only times he was ever criti- 
cized in public, the criticism was not be- 
cause he was too holy or a kill-joy. Not 
much. He was criticized for having too 
good a time out of life. *' Don't tell us you 
are a prophet," they said to him; ‘‘ you 
spend all your time dining with publicans 
and sinners. What sort of a way is that 
for a prophet to act?" 

When he called a. new disciple to fol- 
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low him, that disciple, instead of going |. SRT 
off into a long session of fasting, gave a 
banquet, and a motley crowd of his follow- |% 
ers sat down to celebrate. He compared | 
himself to a bridegroom. Life was as |. 
happy a business as that for him—one 
long, joyous wedding feast. No wonder 
the “common people heard him gladly,” 
no wonder staid old business men were 
to get him for dinner. 
don't pretend to understand what he | | 
meant by all the things he said. And I 
don't know that it's particularly necessary | 
or important. As near as I can make out, 
about all the sociology, and political'econo- 
~my—and religion for that matter—that he 
had was this: “God is your father. You're 
his child. He wants you first of all to be 
happy. If you go glooming through life, 
getting no fun out of living, you insult 
him; your attitude is a constant carping | 
criticism of the world he has made for you. | 
Your first duty is to be a pleasant person. 
And your second duty is to see that all the | 
other people around you have the best 
possible chance to be happy, too. Love 
God; enjoy the world he has given you; 
and be good to your neighbor—that’s the 
whole law. And if you have any doubt | 
about any special course of action, stop 
and ask yourself, ‘Am I giving the other 
fellow the kind of a deal I would want him 
to give me?'" 
understand that the old Pharisees had | | 
about a thousand rules, the most minute 
imaginable. Everything was ordered to 
the be detail—the length of your clothes, 
how to wash your dishes, how far you 
could walk on Sunday; and to transgress 
any one of these petty laws was a grave 
religious offense And he—why he just 
simply laughed the whole lot of them out 
of existence. "Do as you would like to be 
done by," he said; “that’s all the code you 
need." 


vns noe gar Wes 8 Millers- EHE : 
ville Cutle orks, but I’m pretty à — 
proud of it all the same. And since I found | E SUT 

out what kind of a Man he was—what a 
regular, warm-blooded, firm-handed com- | A 

panion—I’ve been trying as fast as we | ES 
could to get the Millersville Cutlery Works 
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Your Childs Musical Future? 
Wi your child's playing be a joy to listen to— 
full of beauty and feeling? 
Or will it be poor and indifferent—the kind that no 
one wants to hear? 
1 Lessons on a good piano are what make the dif- 
EM — ference. A poor piano spoils the child's music-sense; 
is teaches sound habits that are never entirely overcome, E 
: just as a bad associate would teach bad habits. E 
Let your child learn music with a Hallet & Davis 
Piano. Because it is one of America's oldest pianos. 
Because its purity and volume of tone, its correctness 
of touch, its durability of construction all are guaran- 
teed by 78 years of honored reputation. 
Before buying your piano, do not fail to send for 
our catalog and prices. Write for them today. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 
141 Boylston St. (Established 1839) Boston, Mass. 
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on a basis that I think would be pleasing to L C. S. help, I 
him. If the I. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other 


I ask inyself, “What do I want to get 
out of life?" And when I answer that 
question for myself I know that I have 
answered it for most of the boys and girls 
that work in the plant, also. 

I want to get enough money so that I can 
be independent. I figure I have a right to 


Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 


expect that of any business that I give my J dollar-a-day man ora 
life to. And I figure, further, that every Eng ag ement Ring S fel MEM ANE mán: 


live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
š have, thel. C. S. have 
a Course of Training to ftit your needs. Hundreds 
of thousands of ambitious men have achieved suc- 
cess through L C. S. help in the past 25 years—over 
130,000 are now studying, getting ready for the big 
bs ahead. Join them and make your life some- 
ing to be proud of—you can doit. Just mark and 
mail the coupon TODAY and find out how; it won't 
obligate you in the least. 
^ o— — — — TEAR OUT MERE c mcm 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Bor 2268, Soranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


vil Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
Electrical = [me 9n Illustrating 
w 


Before buying that Ring write 


man that works with me has a right to ex- r 
for our free illustrated Diamond 


pect it also. It's a rotten shame, I think, 
that any business should take a man's best 
years, and chuck him aside penniless in 
the years when his youth is gone. So we 
havea profit-sharing scheme in the Millers- 
ville Cutlery Works. I hired a man who 
claims to be an expert, and had him spend 
three months in investigating every profit- 
sharing scheme in the United States. Then 
I took his report and worked out one that 
I thought was better than any of them— 


Book showing many handsome 
styles, including our Special Dia- 
mond Solitaire Engagement Rings 
from $35 to $350. 
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For 50 years we have been selling Diamonds, 

The name Daniel Low has come to be recognized 
the World over as a guarantee of value and quali- 
ty in Diamonds. Less than one percent. of all 
Diamonds mined are fine enough to qualify for our 
Perfect Solitaire Engagement Ring. Our new Dia- 
mond Book tells *the simple truth about Dia- 
monds," information absolutely necessary for 
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Diamond Merchants since 1867 


would know how any other voted. 
204 Essex Street Salem, Mass. Name. — 


Another thing I want to get out of life is a 
Sense of security. I have tried to work it 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


THE FEATURE OF THE FEAST 


Loo is a tempting, alluring piquancy—a zest, a smack, a 
gusto—to Lea & Perrins Sauce that makes it quite the feature 


of the feast. 


Lea & Perrins is different from all other condiments. It possesses 
the peculiar property of blending with the most delicate flavor, 
producing an effect enhanced, augmented, exquisite in its perfection. 


For steaks, chops, fish, cold-cuts and gravies. 
cheese dishes, eggs—everything from soups to salads. 


For curries, 


—a sort of hall-mark of cafes and restaurants the wide world 
over—the right-hand helper in the kitchens of thousands of homes. 


LEA & PERRINS 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


375 Main SL, Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHY do Custom Shirts 
feel so different on you 


word style. Cost hardly 
more than the ready-made 
kind. I'll make you 


3 Custom Shirts for $5 


that will outwear and outwash the 
60 samples ord inary “store-shirts” 
in 


sent you to gethe 
select from deliveries, expressage 
Write me for samp measure- 
ment blank and rules. No agents. 

CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 
220 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


241 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


TRAFFic wanaGER 


a million la: shippers and all 
railroads need trained Ti ic Men, those who know 
how to route shipments, obtain shortest mileage, se- 
cure quickest deliveries, classi fy goods, obtain lowest 
rates, here there are big positions and 


Big Salaries For Trained Men 


teach you by. mail. Course is endorsed by 
large railroads and industrial shippers. Write for full details, 
how you cen gualify at small cost—easy monthly payments. 
Write TODAY. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.433-C, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


Every Day A Happy Day 


That's what an "Old Town Canoe'' means. Invig- 
orating, healthful exercise; pleasure trips out in 
the open, enjoying Nature. Every leisure hour filled 
with good times in your 


Old Town Cance 


Light, strong and easy to manage. Swift, safe, 
graceful and beautiful. Write for catalog. 4000 canoes 
ready to ship—$34 up—from dealer or factory. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
664 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


! out so that every man and woman with 
| me will get security also. We're very slow 
in hiring folks at Millersville; we know a 
lot about every applicant before we take 
him on. And once we have employed him, 
he can know that no one but biraself can 
ever let him out. There is no politics, no 
upheavals, nobody goes who doesn't, in 
his own heart, know why he goes, and that 
he deserves to go. 
Another thing I demand from life is hap- 
gne in my work. I’d rather run the 
illersville Cutlery Works than be Presi- 
dent. My job is just fun for me, that's all. 
And just as far as I can, I try to have 
every man and woman in a job that is fun 
for dien, Anyone can come to me at any 
time and ask for a transfer to a depart- 
ment where he thinks he would be more 
happy, or make more rapid progress. And 
unless there is some exceedingly important 
reason why the transfer can't be made, it 
is made, and he is given his chance tov 
make good where he thinks he'll be hap- 
piest. 

And, finally, I want from life the satis- 
faction of being really useful, of doing my 
tiny bit to make the world a little happier. 
And every man, I think, is entitled to have 
that feeling in him gratified, just as I ex- 
pect to gratify it in me. Lots of big con- 
cerns make donations to charity in their 
firm name—the bosses do it all, and many 
times get back more in advertising than 
they spend in money. At the Millers- 
ville Cutlery Works we have a fund. 
Every man and woman can put into it 
what he or she will; and the concern puts 
in a good, generous percentage of its 
profits every month. And the whole 
crowd of us spend that fund. "There's a 
committee of the men and women that 
make recommendations; but in the final 
vote we all share. And I wish you could 
see us at our monthly meetings; I wish 
you could see the smile of satisfaction that 
runs around that room when we vote to 
give the widow Grogan a lift this month; 
or replace the horse that r old Fred 
Hawkins lost in the spring flood; or send a 
few barrels of tobacco to the boys in the 
trenches. 


OMETIMES, when I’m down at the 

office late at night, I get to wishing - 
that Jesus would walk in on me. I thin 
he'd like the Millersville Cutlery Works; 
and how I would like to have a chance to 
talk with him! 

In a way, I think that I am workin 
for him. I had a picture of him painted 
about six months ago. It covers all one 
side of the reception-room at the fac- 
tory; as you come in, it looks right down 
on you. A big artist from New York 
did it, and it cost us a pretty penny. It’s 
a long way off from the conventional, sad- 
eyed, “man of sorrows” picture. It shows 
him big, and bronzed, and glad-eyed and 
smiling, standing at his carpenter's bench. 
And underneath I had printed 


A workman that needeth not to be ashamed. ... 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 


I like to have Jesus there, looking down 
on us. I like to think that he enjoys our 
way of doing business just as much as we do. 
And I like to think that the half of our 
profits that go into other fellows’ pockets 
are really his half—that he is really a 
fifty-hfty owner with us in the plant. 

Lots of people don’t even recognize the 
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picture as being his picture, at all. They | 
tell me that I must have made a mistake; 
that it isn’t Jesus of Nazareth. To which 
I reply that I don’t care. It’s the Jesus 
who's working in the Millersville Cutlery | 
Works, unless I have read all the record 
wrong. A big, strong, twinkling-eyed 
man, with a hearty laugh. A good work- 
man, but never driven, never too busy to 
glance up with a smile. Wanting happi- 
ness and money and success, but wanting 
everyone else to have them too. Genial, 
kindly, friendly, efficient, strong— Jesus 
of Nazareth—and of Millersville. 


ARE you a caretaker or a promoter? 
You may not know now, but you will 
after you read the Get-Out and Get- 
On Club story in the May number, 
and it will be useful to you to find 
out which you are. 


Fanny Herself 
(Continued from page 14) 


of her performed a rather interesting hand- 
spring. 

Fanny Brandeis had never been allowed 
to fast on this, the greatest and most sol- 
emn of Jewish holy days. Molly Bran- 
deis’ modern side refused to countenance 
the practice of withholding food from any 
child for twenty-four hours. So it was in 
the face of disapproval that Fanny, mak- 
ing deep inroads: into the steak and fried 
sweet potatoes at supper on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, announced her inten- 
tion of fasting from that meal to supper on 
the following evening. She had just 
passed her plate for a third helping of po- 
tatoes. Theodore, one lap behind her in 
the race, had entered his objection. 

“Well, for the land’s sakes!” he pro- 
tested. ''I guess you're not the only one 
who likes sweet potatoes." 

Fanny applied a generous dab of butter 
to an already buttery morsel, and chewed 
it with an air of conscious virtue. 

“T’ve got to eat a lot. This is the last 
bite I'll have until to-morrow night." 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Mrs. Bran- 
deis sharply. 7 

“Yes, it i5!" hooted Theodore. 

Fanny went on conscientiously eating 
as she explained. 

“ Bella Weinberg and I are going to fast 
all day. We just want to sée if we can." 

“ Betcha can’t,” Theodore said. 


MBS- BRANDEIS regarded her small 
daughter with a thoughtful gaze. “But 
that isn’t the object in fasting, Fanny— 
just to see if you can. If you're going to 
think of food all through the Yom Kippur 
services— 

“I sha'n't?" protested Fanny passion- 
ately. “Theodore would, but I won't." 

“Wouldn't any such thing,” denied 
Theodore. ‘But if I’m going to play a 
violin solo during the memorial service I 
guess I’ve got to eat my regular meals.” 

Molly Brandeis, inher second-best dress, 
walked to temple on Yom Kippur eve, her 
son at her right side, her daughter at her 
left. She had made up her mind that she 
would not let this next day, with its poign- 


He could not know standing 
there in his bare feet and his 
rough clothes, with his little 
schooling, that kings would do 
him honor when he died, and 
that all men who read would 
mourn a friend. 


He could not dream that one day his 
work would stand in Chinese, in Russian, 
in many languages he could not read—and 
from humble doorman to proudest emper- 
or, all would be gladdened at his coming. 
He could not know that through it all he 
would remain as simple, as democratic, as 
he was that day asa boy on the Mississippi. 


Prontispiece 
from A. B. Paine’s 
“Boy's Life of Mark 


Twain" 


Mark Twain 


He made us laugh, so that we had no time to 
see that his style was sublime, that he was 
biblical in simplicity, that he was to America 
another Lincoln in spirit. 


To us, he was just Mark Twain—well-beloved, one 
of ourselves, one ta 
laugh with, one to 
go to for cheer, one 
to go to for sane, 
inted views, Now 

e is gone, the 
trenchant pen is 
still. But hisjoyous 
spirit is still with us. 
The road 
ahead of 
that boy on 
the river 
was a 
hard one. 
Before 
“Mark 
Twain," a 
distin- 
guished, 
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The last of the half-price edition 
When it is 
will never again be a set of Mark Twain 
at the present price. 

Remember that it is because Mark Twain 
sacrificed some of his royalties that you can have 
a set at this price at all. Take advantage of that kindness 
that was so characteristic of him. 

Get your set before these go. 
member, never again will a set of 
Mark Twain be offered at such a 
price as this. When this edition 
is gone there will be no more. 
Send the coupon herewith at once. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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1817—1917 


white-haired man, and the King,of England walked 
and talked together, his path was set with trouble. 
It was a truly American story—a small beginning— 
little schooling—hard work—disaster—good humor 
—and final, shining, astounding success. 

Because he was of high and brave intellect, be- 
cause he had humor as geep and as true as the hu- 
man heart, and because he had struggled with life, 
he was a great man. So his works are great. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of Ameri- 
ca—the humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward 
a bigger thing, the simplicity. In his work we find 
all things, from the ridiculous in 
“Huckleberry Finn” to the sub- 
lime of “Joan of Are.” His 
youth and his laughter are eter- 
nal; his genius will never die. 
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Re- Twain's works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, 
bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in 
gold, gold tops and un- 
trimmed edges. If not satis- 
factory, I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise 1 will 
send you $1.00 within 5 days and 
2.00 a month for 12 months, thus 
getting the benefit of your half pricesale 
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and the manners of a gentleman. She laughed and told him so. 
But it was serious business for him. He faced death, prison, disgrace. 


It is a story so startling and curious, with its tangle of romance and adve 
daring, thrilling climax—that it could only be told by that master of romance— 


RICHARD DAVIS 


HARDING 


When the great heart of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis was stilled, he left twelve 
volumes crowded with breathless and 
vivid tales, To him, romance was a 
reality—and his own career, with its 
perils and its daring—was that of a 
knight of the twentieth century. 

And that spirit of adventure and youth 
in his own heart—he brings you in the 


: DAVIS 


Twelve volumes, bound in 


patient courage of Clay, American pio- 
neer of industry; Gallagher, the office 
boy with a nose for news; Vera—spirit 
medium—the sordid soul of the Afri- 
can Congo and the half-crazed Ev- 
erett; tales of London Clubs and New 
York streets; and: ot soft, luminous, 
odorous tropic nights, where adven- 
ture lurks behind every palm. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: His heart flamed against 
cruelty and injustice. His writings form a text-book of 
Americanism which all our people would do well to read 
at the present time. 
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set in new, clear type—printed on fine, creamy paper— 
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antly beautiful service, move her too 
deeply. It was the first since her hus- 
band’s death, and Rabbi Thalmann rather 
prided himself on his rendition of the 
memorial service, that came at three in the 
afternoon. 

A man of learning, of sweetness, and of 
gentle wit was Rabbi Thalmann, and unap- 
preciated by his congregation. He stuck to 
the Scriptures for his texts, finding Moses a 
greater leader than Roosevelt, and the mir- 
acle of the Burning Bush more wonderful 
than the marvels of twentieth-century wiz- 
ardry in electricity. A little man, Rabbi 
Thalmann, with hands and feet as small 
and delicate as those of a woman. Fanny 


‘found him fascinating to look on, in his 


rabbinical black broadcloth and his two 
fake of glasses perched, in reading, upon 
iis small booked. nose. 


HE evening service was at seven. The 

congregation, rustling in silks, was ap- 
proaching the little temple from all direc- 
tions. Inside, there was a low-toned buzz 
of conversation. The Brandeis seat was 
well toward the rear, as befitted a less 
prosperous member of the rich little con- 
gregation. This enabled them to get a 
complete pjcture of the room in its holiday 
splendor. 

Fanny Brandeis drank it in eagerly, her 
dark eyes soft and luminous. The bare, 
yellow-varnished wooden pews glowed 
with the reflection from the chandeliers. 
The seven-branched candlesticks on either 
side of the pulpit were entwined with 
smilax. The red plush curtain that hun 
in front of the ark on ordinary days, and 
the red plush pulpit cover too, were re- 
placed by gleaming white satin edged with 
pold fringe and finished at the corners with 

eavy gold tassels. How the rich white 
satin glistened in the light of the electric 
candles! Fanny Brandeis loved the lights, 
and the gleam, and the music, so majestic, 
and solemn, and the sight of the little 
rabbi, sitting so straight and serious in his 
high-backed chair, or standing to read 
from the great Bible. There came to this 
emotional little Jewess a thrill that was 
not born of religious fervor at all, I am 
afraid. 

'The sheer drama of the thing got her. 
In fact, the thing she had set herself to do 
to-day had in it very little of religion. Mrs. 
Brandeis had been right about that. It 
was a test of endurance, as planned. 
Fanny had never fasted in all her healthy 
life. She liked good things to eat, this 
sturdy little girl, as did her friend, that 
blond and creamy little person, Bella Wein- 


berg. 

The two girls exchanged meaningful 

lances during the evening service. The 
Weinhes s, as befitted their station, sat in 
the third row at the right, and Bella had 
to turn around to convey her silent mes- 
sages to Fanny. The evening service was 
brief, even to the sermon. Rabbi Thal- 
mann and his congregation would need 
their strength for to-morrow’s trial. 

The Brandeises walked home through 
the soft September night, and the chil- 
dren had to use all their Yom Kippur 
dignity to keep from scuffing through the 

iled-up drifts of crackling autumn leaves. 

heodore went to the cellar and got an 
apple, which he ate with what Fanny con- 
sidered an unnecessary amount of scrunch- 
ing. Fanny, after regarding him with 
gloomy superiority, went to bed. 
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She had willed to sleep late, for gastro- 
nomic reasons, but the mental command 
disobeyed itself, and she woke early, with 
a heavy feeling. Early as it was, Molly 
Brandeis had tiptoed in still earlier to look 
at her strange little daughter. She some- 
times did that on Saturday mornings when 
she left early for the store and Fanny 
slept late. This morning Fanny's black 
hair was spread over the pillow as she lay 
on her back, one arm outflung, the other 
ather breast. She made a rather startlingly 
black and white and scarlet picture as she 
lay there asleep. Mrs. Brandeis, looking 
at the black-haired, red-lipped child sleep- 
ing there, wondered just how much deter- 
mination lay back of the broad white brow. 
She had said little to Fanny about this 
feat of fasting, and she told herself that 
she disapproved of it. But in her heart 
she wanted the girl to see it through, once 
attempted. 

Fanny awoke at half past seven, and her 
nostrils dilated to that most exquisite, 
tantalizing and fragrant of smells—the 
aroma of simmering coffee. It permeated 
the house. It tickled the senses. It car- 
ried with it visions of hot, brown breakfast 
rolls, and eggs, and butter. Fanny loved 
her breakfast. She turned over now, and 
decided to go to sleep again. But she 
could not. She got up and dressed slowly 
and carefully. "There was no one to hurry 
her this morning with the call from the 
foot of the stairs of, “Fanny! Your egg'll 
get cold!" 

She put on clean, crisp underwear, and 
did her hair expertly. She slipped an all- 
enveloping pinafore over her head, that 
the new silk dress might not be crushed be- 
fore church time. She thought that Theo- 
dore would surely have finished his break- 
fast by this time. But when she came 
down-stairs he was at the table. Not only 
that, he had just begun his breakfast. An 
egg, all golden, and white, and crisply 
brown at the frilly edges, lay on his plate. 


ANNY passed the breakfast table just 
as Theodore plunged his fork into the 
egg yolk. She caught her breath sharply, 
and closed her eyes. Then she turned and 
fled to the front porch and breathed deeply 
and windily of the heady September Wis. 
consin morning air. As she stood there, 
with her stiff, short black curls still damp 
and glistening, in her best shoes and stock- 
ings, with the all-enveloping apron cover- 
ing her sturdy little figure, the light of 
struggle and renunciation in her face, she 
typified something at once fine and earthy. 
ut the real struggle was to come later. 
They went to temple at ten, Theodore 
with his beloved violin tucked carefully 
under his arm. Bella Weinberg was wait- 
ing at the steps. 

“Did you?” she asked eagerly. 

“Of course not,” replied Fanny disdain- 
fully. ‘Do you think I'd eat old break- 
fast when I said I was going to fast all 
ur. Then, with sudden suspicion, 
" Did you?" 


“No!” stoutly. 

All during the sermon Fanny sat and 
dreamed and watched the shadow on the 
window of the pine tree that stood close to 
the temple, and was vastly amused at the 
Jaundiced look that the square of yellow 
window glass cast upon the face of the vain 
and overdressed Mrs. Nathan Pereles. 
From time to time Bella would turn to be- 
stow upon her a look intended to convey 
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ARE AMERICANS AS CULTURED 
AS EUROPEANS? . 


How four young men from Washington Square, New York, 
proved that literary appreciation is as keen here as abroad 


About a year agb, four 
young men, hardly more 
than boys, sat about in the 
Washington Square Book- 
BE shop, one of the show-places 
4 of the artistic and literary 
| colony of New York. Many 
a unique enterprise has 
been fathered in this quaint 
place. A few days before, 
Old Print of a House in 2720ther group of young 

Washington Square people had, in the same 
place, decided to organize the Washington 
Square Players, and were soon to startle New 
York with the most unusual plays seen on 
Broadway in many years. These four young 
men, however, were not interested in the thea- 
ter. They were interested in books. None of 
them had any money. But one of them had 
an idea. 


He held in his hand a small edition of an 
English classic. “Before the war,” he said, 
“books like this sold by the million in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. People read them 
in public, just as Americans read newspapers 
and magazines. From this a casual observer 
might infer that Europeans possess a higher 
culture. I don't believe it. I believe the stand- 
ard of culture is as high here as abroad. 


“Americans read so many newspapers and 
magazines because they may be obtained more 
easily than other reading. No matter where a 
man is, he can secure his favorite periodical, 
but not his favorite book. I believe that if the 
great masterpieces of literature could be ob- 
tained as easily as newspapers, many more peo- 
ple would read them. Think of the time we 
Americans waste reading profitless matter in 
newspapers. Most of us, too, know that a 
great deal of such reading is profitless. We would 
rather read worth-while books, but we cannot 
buy them on a news-stand and we cannot carry 
large library volumes around with us. Make 
the masterpieces of literature more easily ob- 
tainable and really handy to carry, and you 
can't tell me that the average American will 
not prefer the better reading." 


Between them, these four young men raised 
enough money to publish one book. They 
showed this to department stores, and within a 
week had evidence that they had struck a pop- 
ular vein. They then managed to raise enough 
capital to publish fifteen books, and the enter- 
prise was definitely launched. Their books 
were compact, well printed, and bound in ooze- 
sheep leather. In size, they were smaller than 
the usual misnamed pocket-size volume, which 
is usually too large for a pocket. 


More remarkable than the quality was the 
price at which the books were offered. They 
cut their profit to a smaller margin than per- 
haps books had ever before been marketed on, 
believing that a low price would so increase the 
volume of business as to make the venture self- 
sustaining. Because of this, many publishers 

redicted disaster for the enterprise at once. 
*ven to-day, some of the oldest American pub- 
lishers declare that they do not see how limp- 
leather volumes can be sold at so low a price. 


Immediately upon their appearance, the de- 
mand for the books was so extraordinary that 
it could not be met. Department stores 
swamped the little business with orders for 
thousands of books, in some cases tens of thou- 
sands. Letters from readers poured in, inquir- 


ing when new titles would be issued, and within 
three months it was necessary to publish fifteen 
new books. This only increased the demand. 
Requests for new titles became so insistent that 
three months afterward thirty new books were 
published, making sixty titles in all. Of these 
sixty volumes, close to one million copies were sold 
in little over a year. ; 


To-day it is a common thing in New York to 
see business men and women traveling on the 
subways or on trains to and from the suburbs, 
reading these little masterpieces, instead of 
newspapers. The judgment of the young pub- 
lishers was justified. The masters who have 
inspired and charmed millions in the past still 
hold their own with the present-day best-sell- 
ers. The standard of literary appreciation is as 
high here as abroad. Americans want good 
books. They prefer them to mediocre reading. 


Without doubt the success of the Little Leather 
Library, the name given to this series, has been 
due chiefly to the selection of titles. Some educa- 
tional authorities acclaim it as the most excellent 
collection of masterpieces ever issued in so compact 
a form. Every one of them is complete and un- 
abridged. They include not only the best work of 
the old masters, but the finest writing of many 
modern authors—English, French, Russian, Amer- 
ican. They are works that a book-lover wants to 
have about him always, to read in spare moments 
during travel, or at home in the evening when noth- 
ing can quite so satisfy as an hour with a good 
poem, story, drama, or essay. The library now in- 
cludes works of such authors as these: 


G. Bernard Shaw Rudyard Kipling 


Maupassant Emerson 
i E Boze 
Serino Oscar Wilde 
Henrik Ibsen Poe 
Leo Tolstoy Shakespeare 
Dickens Washington Irving 
Dante - Olive Schreiner 
Elizabeth i Alex. Dumas 

rrol = 
Hans Andersen W. S. Gilbert 
Longfellow Tennyson 

oreau Walt Whitman 
Coleridge | Geo. Washington 
William Morris Robert Burns 
ewe} Merimee Thos. De Quincey 

rowning 
Maeterlinck Victor Hugo 
J. M. Barrie 
An Anthology of An Anthology of 
American verse. English verse. 


Complete Set Shipped Free for 


Examination 


The publishers of the Little Leather Library have 
such confidence in the desire of the public to possess 
works of this character, and also in the ability of the 

ublic to discern unusual book values, that they ship 
ree the complete set of sixty volumes to any person 
for five days’ examination. ey do not require the 
payment of any money in advance. If the books do not 
meet the expectation of the buyer they may be returned 
within five days after delivery. 

With each set of sixty books, a handsome mahogany 
or quartered oak bookrack is given free. This is 
attractive enough to ornament any library table. The 
publishers are perfectly willing to stand the ex 
of shipping charges to points within the United States 
to anyone desirous of seeing these books. It is only 
necessary to send your simple request (without money) 
to the Little Leather Library, 134 Mercantile Bldg., 
23d St., New York, or for convenience, use the blank 
form below. 


Little Leather Library, 134 Mercantile Bldg., 23d St., New York 


Please send me the 60 Leather-Bound Books, prepaid. 
I will return them in 5 days or pay you $1 down, and $3 
a month for 6 months, making h$ in all. 


For Canada and foreign countries, price is 


$1 extra, plus duty charges. Adot. 
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— 2* No need now to waste 
_ time soaking your feet so often. 
a Nor run the risk of paring. 


ended millions of corns. require a second or third treatment. 

; $ A Blue-jay plaster, with its heal- 

This very night tho. ipg wax is applied in «jiffy. No 
sands of people will say good- soreness, no inconvenience. The 
* bye to painful corns forever. pain is not temporarily eased, as 


Touchy corns are needless, with paring. There is no danger, 
Y even foolish. as with harsh liquids. Decide to 
" join the happy crowd tonight which 
b Blue-jay brings instant relief. has won freedom the Blue-jay 
F And in 48 hours the average corn way. 


TS ad is plasters have is gone. Only a few stubborn ones 
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"NEW-SKIN"— 
TO PREVENT 


You owe it to your eyes to see 
that your lenses are fitted with 


Shur-on 
EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES : 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 


INFECTION 


because least conspicuous. 


kin” 
SHELLTEX RIMS s 92) for cute and scrapes 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 

At most high-grade oculists, optome- 
trists and opticians, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
y 254 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
B trade Mark Established 1864 


An antiseptic for little hurts, It forms 
a waterproof covering that protects the 
wound and allows it to heal. 


At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 
25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
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intense suffering and a resolute though 
dying condition. Fanny stonily ignored 
these mute messages. They offended 
something in her, though she could not 
tell what. 
At the noon intermission she did not 
home to the tempting dinner smells, 
ut wandered off dien the little city 
park and down to the river, where she sat 
on the bank and felt very virtuous, and 
spiritual, and hollow. She was back in her 
seat when the afternoon service was begun. 
Some of the more devout members had re- 
mained to pray all through the midday. 
The congregation came straggling in by 
twos and threes. Many of the women had 
exchanged the severely corseted discomfort 
of the morning's splendor for the compara- 
tive ease of second-best silks. Mrs. Bran- 
deis, absent from her business throughout 
this holy day, came hurrying in at two, to 
look with a rather anxious eye upon her 
pale and resolute little daughter. 


"THE memorial service was to begin 
shortly after three, and lasted almost 
two hours. At a quarter to three Bella 
slipped out through the side aisle, beckon- 
ing mysteriously and alluringly to Fanny 
asshe went. Fanny looked at her mother. 

* Run along," said Mrs. Brandeis. “The 
air will be good for you. Come back be- 
fore the memorial service begins." 

Fanny and Bella met, giggling, in the 
vestibule. 

“Come on over to my house for a min- 
ute," Bella suggested. “I want to show 
you something." The Weinberg house, a 
great, comfortable place with encircling 
veranda, and a well-cared-for lawn, was 
just a scant bloek away. They skipped 
across the street, down the block, xk in 
at the back door. The blg sunny kitchen 
was: deserted. The house seemed very 
quiet and hushed. Over it hung the deh- 
cious fragrance of freshly-baked pastry. 
Bella, a rather baleful bok in her eyes, led 
the way to the butler’s pantry, that was as 
large as the average kitchen. And there, 
ranged on platters, and baking boards, 
and on snowy-white napkins, was that 
which made Tantalus’ feast seem a dry 
and barren snack. The Weinbergs had 
baked. 

It is the custom in the household of 
Atonement Day fasters of the old school 
to begin the evening meal, after the twen- 
ty-four hours of abstainment, with coffee 
and freshly-baked coffee cake of every va- 
riety. It was a lead-pipe blow at one’s 
digestion, but delicious beyond imagining. 
Bella’s mother was a famous cook, and her 
two maids followed in the ways of their 
mistress. There were to be sisters and 
brothers and out-of-town relations as 

uests at the evening meal, and Mrs. 
Weinberg had outdone herself. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny in a sort of 
agony and delight. 

Take some," said Bella, the temptress. 

Fanny Brandeis gazed, hypnotized. As 
she gazed, Bella selected a plum tart and 
bit into it—bit generously, so that her 
white little teeth met in the very middle 
of the oozing red-brown juice and one 
heard a little squirt as they closed on the 
luscious fruit. At the sound Fanny quiv- 
ered all through her plump and starve 
little body. 

“Have one,” said Bella generously. 
“Goon. Nobody’ll ever know. Anyway. 
we've fasted long enough for our age. 
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could fast till supper time if I wanted to, 
but I don’t want to.” She swallowed the 
last morsel of the plum tart, and selected 
another—apricot, this time, and opened 
her moist red lips. But just before she bit 
into it (the Inquisition could have used 
Bella's talents) she selected its counter- 
part and held it out to Fanny. Fanny 
shook her head slightly. Her hand came 
up involuntarily. "Her eyes were fastened 
on Bella's face. 

“Go on," urged Bella. “Take it. 
They're grand! M-m-m-m!" The first 
bite of apricot vanished between her rows 
of sharp white teeth. Fanny shut her eyes 
as if in pain. She was fighting the great 
fight of her life. She was to meet other 
temptations, and perhaps more glittering 
ones, in her lifetime, but to her dying day 
she never forgot that first battle between 
the flesh and the spirit, there in the sugar- 
scented pantry—and the spirit won. As 
Bella's lips closed upon the second bite of 
apricot tart, the while her eye roved over 
the almond cakes and her hand still held 
the sweet out to Fanny, that young lady 
turned sharply, like a soldier, and marched 
blindly out of the house, down the back 
steps, across the street, and so into the 
temple. 

The evening lights had just been turned 
on. The little congregation, relaxed, 
weary, weak from hunger, many of them, 
sat rapt and still except at those times 
when the prayer book demanded spoken 
responses. The voice of the little rabbi, 
rather weak now, had in it a timbre that 
made it startlingly sweet and clear and 
resohant. Fanny slid very quietly into 
the seat beside Mis. Brandeis, and slipped 
her moist and cold little hand into her 
mother's warm, work-roughened palm. 
The mother's brown eyes, very bright with 
unshed tears, left their perusal of the 
prayer book to dwell upon the white little 
face that was smiling rather wanly up at 
her. The pages of the prayer book lay 
two thirds or more to the eft. Just as 

anny remarked this, there was a little 
moment of hush in the march of the day’s 
long service. The memorial hour had be- 
gun. 


ITTLE Doctor Thalmann cleared his 
throat. The congregation stirred a 
bit, changed its cramped position. Bella, 
the guilty, came eine in, a pink-and- 
gold picture of angelic virtue. Fanny, 
looking at her, felt very aloof, and clean, 
and remote. 

Molly Brandeis seemed to sense what 
had happened. 

“But you didn't, did you?" she whis- 
pered softly. 

Fanny ikook her head. 

Rabbi Thalmann was seated in his great 
carved chair. His eyes were closed. The 
wheezy little organ in the choir loft at the 
rear of the temple began the opening bars of 
Schumann’s pT ram And then, above 
thecracked voice of theorgan, rose theclear, 
poignant wail of a violin. Theodore Bran- 
deis had begun to play. Whatever it was— 
the s e of the thin, sensitive fingers, the 
turn of the wrist, the articulation of the 
forearm, the something in the brain, or all 
these combined— Theodore Brandeis pos- 
sessed that which makes for greatness. 
You realized that as he crouched over his 
violin to get his cello tones. As he played 
to-day the little congregation sat very 
still, and each was thinking of his ambi- 


The Dangers of Stomach Acidity 


and Fermentation 
By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


If I were asked to 
sound a health warning 
that would be of the 
greatest possible benefit 
to mankind, I should say 
emphatically—' 'Beware 
| of acid stomach." For 
Ss acid stomach is the cause 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN of fermentation which, 
bad enough in itself, is the forerunner of a 
hundred ills that sap the energy and 
vitality of its victims. I venture to say 
that 90 per cent of all sickness starts 


with acid stomach. _ 

Nature provides hydrochloric acid as one of the 
digestive Aide, but too much of this acid causes 
fermentation, hurries the food out of the stomach 
and carries the acid all through the body. As a 
consequence, poisons (toxins) are formed which are 
absorbed into the blood, causing autointoxication, 
nervousness, mental depression and countless ills of 
which this is but the beginning. 

Every one of the vital organs in time becomes 
flected the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the in- 
testines, the nerves and the brain all decline, for the 
stomach is the Power Plant of the body. Even the 
teeth are affected by acid stomach, for the gums 
recede, and pyorrhoea will be the result. 

Stomach remedies only neutralize the acid be- 
cause they are stronger than the acid. This 
ultimately ruins the lining of the stomach. The 
acid being neutralized is absorbed into the blood 
only to come back to the stomach in greater 
quantities at the next meal. 

How much more sensible would it be to attack 
this disorder at its source. Instead of attempting 
to neutralize acid after it had formed, why not pre- 
vent it from forming in the first place? Pd 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eating, e 
remedy must be found in the field of the cause—in 
eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indigestion, acidity, 
fermentation, gas and such disorders has not carried 
his experiments with food very far. If he had he 
could easily cure himself as Eugene Christian, the 
famous food scientist, has proved beyond all doubt. 

The reason which led Eugene Christian to take 
up the study of food in the first place was because 


; as a young man, was a great sufferer whi 


from stomach and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best specialists 
of the day, after everything within their power had 
failed, gave him up to die. Educated for a doctor 
himself, Christian could get no help from his 
brother physicians. 

Believing that wrong eating was the cause and 
that right eating was the only cure, he took up the 
study of foods and their relation to the human 
system. What he learned not only restored his own 
health in a remarkably short space of time, but has 
been the means of relieving some 25,000 other men 
and women for whom he has prescribed with almost 
invariable success, even though most of them went 
to him as a last resort. 

Christian says that all stomach and intestinal 
disorders—with their countless sympathetic ilfs— 


are caused by wrong selections and wrong 
combinations of food, and that right com- 
binations of food will positively remove 
every stomach and intestinal disorder by 
removing its causes. 

No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse than 
that when we keep putting irritating acid- 
creating food combinations into our stom- 
achs already surcharged with acid. 

The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of giv- 
ing up all the things we like for those we 
have no taste for. But Eugene Christian's 
method is entirely different—instead of asking his 
patients to give up the things they enjoy, he pre- 
scribes menus which are twice as enjoyable as 
to which the patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods deliciously 
cooked—the kind all of us like best and which may 
be obtained at any home store, hotel or restaurant. 
He says that most of the things we eat are all right 
—but that we don't know how to combine or 
balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when combined 
with another equally good food, produces an acid 
reaction in the stomach; whereas either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some other food 
would have been easily and perfectly digested. 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a meal is not 
digested separately. Instead, all of the foods we 
combine at the same meal are mixed and digested 
together. Consequently, if we eat two or more 
articles at the same meal which don't go well to- 
gether, there is sure to be acidity, fermentation, 
gas and all kinds of digestive trouble. 

At Eugene Christian's New York office there is 


bill when paying it. 
There have so many inquiries from all parts of the 
United States from people seeking the benefit of Eugene 


tian's advice and 


explained that you can scarcely thi 
isn't answered. You can start eating the very things that 


will remove the causes of your disorder the day recei 
the lessens ond you will End that you escam emo DUE 
the first meal 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating simply write The Corrective Eati 
any, Inc., Dept. 204, wis MNA Avenue, er York City. 
t is not necessary to enc! any money with your juest. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 204, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail them to 


you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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fax, just returned from Richmond, 


we had our first smoke of a genuine Virginia cigarette.” 


Whenever you grow a little tired of 
ordinary cigarettes, just send out for a 
package of old-time Richmond Straight 
Cuts. They are choice. The refined 


delicacy of their fine, old Virginia 


tobacco offers an 


agreeable change. 


Richmond Straight Cat 


CIGARETTES 
15 Cents 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 
40 cents; 100 for 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


30 Days 
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Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by osrrenpenmenee 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same Instruction, by mall. Over $00 clase- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent la: 
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White's Weather Prophet Weather 


forecasts the weather 8 
to 24 hoursin advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument working auto- 
matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 

Made doubly interesting by the little 
figures of the Peasant and his good 
wife, who come in and out to tell you 
what the weather wi. 


ll be. 
Size 64 x 734; fully guaranteed. 
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tions and his failures; of the lover lost, of 
the duty left undone, of the hope deferred; 
of the wrong that was never righted; of 
the lost one whose memory spells remorse. 
It felt the salt taste on its lips. It put up 
a furtive, shamed hand to de at its cheeks, 
and saw that the one who sat in the pew 
just ahead was doing likewise. This is 
what happened when this boy of fifteen 
wedded his bow to his violin. And he who 
makes us feel all this has that indefin- 
able, magic, and glorious thing known as 
Genius. 

When it was over, there swept through 
the room that sigh following tension re- 
lieved. Rabbi Thalmann passed a hand 
over his tired eyes, like one returning from 
a far mental journey; then rose, and came 
forward to the pulpit. He began, in He- 
brew, the opening words of the memorial 
service, and so on to the prayers in Eng- 
lish, with their words of infinite humility 
and wisdom. 

“Thou hast implanted in us the capacity 
for sin, but not sin itself!” 


ANNY stirred. She had learned that 
a brief half hour ago. The service 
marched on, a moving and harrowing 
thing. The amens rolled out with a new 
fervor from the listeners. They came to 
that gem of humility, the mourners' prayer, 
the ancient and ever-solemn  Kaddish 
rayer. There is nothing in the written 
anguage that, for sheer drama and mag- 
nificence, can equal it as it is chanted in 
the Hebrew. 

As Rabbi Thalmann began to intone it 
in its monotonous repetition of praise, there 
arose certain black-robed figures from 
their pacte and stood with heads bowed 
over their prayer books. These were mem- 
bers of the congregation from whom death 
had taken a toll during the past year. 
Fanny rose with her mother and Theodore, 
who had left the choir loft to join them. 
The little wheezy organ played very softly. 
The black-robed figures swayed. Here 
and there a half-stifled sob rose, and was 
crushed. 

Fanny Brandeis felt a hot haze that 
blurred her vision. She winked it away, 
and another burned in its place. Her 
shoulders shook with a sob. She felt her 
mother’s hand close over her own that 
held one side of the book. The prayer, 
that was not of mourning but of praise, 
ended with a final crescendo from the 
organ. The silent black-robed figures 
were seated. 

Over the little, spent congregation hung 
a glorious atmosphere of. etachment. 
These Jews, listening to the words that 
had come from the lips of the prophets in 
Israel, had been, on this day, thrown back 
thousands of years, to the time when the 
destruction of the temple was as real as the 
shattered spires and dome of the cathedral 
at Rheims. Fanny Brandeis was shaken by 
it. Her head ached (that was hunger) and 
her hands were icy. The little Russian gir! 
in the seat just behind them had ceased to 
wriggle and squirm, and slept against her 
mother's side. Rabbi Thalmann, there on 
the platform, seemed somehow very far 
away and vague. The scent of clove ap- 
ples and ammonia salts filled the air. The 
atmosphere seemed strangely wavering 
and luminous. The white satin of the ark 
curtain gleamed and shifted. 

'The long service swept on to its close. 
Suddenly organ and choir burst into à 
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pean. Little Doctor Thalmann raised his 
arms. The congregation swept to its feet 
with a mighty surge. Fanny rose with 
t , her fice very white in its frame of 
blaek curls, her eyes luminous. She raised 
her face for the words of the ancient bene- 
diction that rolled, in its simplicity and 
* grandeur, from the lips of the rabbi: 

“ May the blessing of the Lord our God 
rest upon you all. God bless thee and 
keep thee. May God cause His counte- 
nance to shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee. May God lift up His coun- 
tenance unto thee, and grant thee peace." 

The Day of Atonement had come to an 
end. It was a very quiet, subdued and 
spent little flock that dispersed to their 
homes. 

Fanny walked out with scarcely a 
thought of Bella. She felt; vaguely, that 
she and this school friend were formed of 
different stuff. She knew that the bond 


between them had been the grubby, phys- | 


ical one of childhood, and that they never 
would come together in the finer relation 
of the spirit, though she could not have 
` put this new knowledge into words. 

Molly Brandeis put a hand on her 
daughter's shoulder. 

“Tired, Fanchen?" 

“A little." 

* Bet you're hungry!” from Theodore. 

“Twas, but I'm not now." 

* M-m-m—-wait! Noodle soup. And 
chicken!" 


HE had intended to tell of the trial in 

* 2 the Weinbergs' pantry. But now some- 
thing within her—something fine, born of 
this day—kept her from it. But Molly 
Brandeis, to whom two and two often 
made five, guessed something of what had 
happened. She had felt a great surge of 
rie, had Molly Brandeis, when her son 
ad swayed the congregation with the 


magic of his music. She had kissed him 

good night with infinite tenderness and 
ve. 

tin 


But she came into her daughter’s 

room after Fanny had gone to bed, 
and leaned over, and put a cool hand on 
the hot forehead. 

“Do you feel all right, my darling?” 

*Umhmph," replied Fanny drowsily. 

*Fanchen, doesn't it make you feel 
happy and clean to know that you were 
able, to do the thing you started out to 

o? 

“Umhmph.” 

“Only,” Molly Brandeis was thinking 
aloud now, quite forgetting that she was 
talking to a very little girl, “only, life 
seems to take such special delight in offer- 
ing temptation to de who are able to 
wvicherand it. l ah redd M pate 
true, but it is. ope—oh, my little girl, 
my baby—I hope—” 

But Fanny never knew whether her 
mother finished that sentence or not. She 
remembered waiting for the end of it, to 
learn what it was her mother hoped. And 
she had felt a sudden, scalding drop on her 
hand where her mother bent over her. And 
the next thing she knew it was morning, 
with mellow September sunshine. 

(To be continued) 


IN NEXT month’s instalment of | 


“Fanny Herself” the family genius 


appears, and the problems that go 
with it. 


HOW I EARNED 520000 
_IN THREE YEARS 


The amazing and inspiring story of a young man who 
jumped from failure to fortune; did not speculate; says 


no man need beg for success. 


Some péople say it takes money to 
make money—others complain 
that they never made money be- 
caus. they never had any luck. 
When one is up against the stern 
reality of making both ends meet, 
it is natural to feel that if they 
only had a little money, or a little 
luck, they wouldn't have to worry 
about their bread and butter, and 


rent, and clothes. 
Three short years ago I, too, felt that 
way. I was $5,000 *in the hole"—and 
earning $30 a week. I had a wife and 
two children to support, and I used to 
worry myself sick about their future. 
iode it seems like a dream—all my 
troubles are over. I am worth $200,000 
—enough to keep me and my family in 
comfort for the rest of our lives. I own 
two automobiles. My children go to 
private schools. I have just purchased, 
or cash, a $25,000 home. I go hunting 
fishing, motoring, traveling, whenever 1 
care to. 


Let me say in all sincerity that what I 
have done I believe anyone can do. 
am only an average man—not “bril- 
liant"—have never gone to college—my 
education is limited. I know at least a 
hundred men who know more than I, 
who are better educated and better in- 
formed—yet not one of them has made 
as much money as I have, and their 
earnings probably average less than $50 
weekly, while my income is over $1,000 
weekly. I mention this to show that 
earning capacity is not governed by the 
extent of a man's education—to encour- 
age those who have not had the advan- 
tage of a comprehensive education. 
What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

One day, about three years ago, something 
happened that woke me up to what was 
wrong with me. It was necessary for me to 
make a decision on a matter which was of 
little consequence. I knew in my heart 
what was the right thing to do, but some- 
thing held me back. I said one thing, then 
another; I decided one way, then another. 
I couldn't for the life of me make the deci- 
sion I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I 
was beginning to discover what was wrong 
with me. Along towards dawn I resolved 
to make an experiment. I decided to culti- 
vate my will power, believing that if I did 
this I would not hesitate about making de- 
cisions—that when I had an idea I would 
have sufficient confidence in myself to “put 
it over"—that I would not be afraid of my- 
self or of things or of others. I felt that if 
I could smash my ideas across I would soon 
make my presence felt. I knew that hereto- 
fore I had always be for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending on 
others to give me the things I desired. In 
short, I was controlled by the will of others. 
Henceforth, I determined to have a stron 
will of my own—to demand and cömmanA 
what I wanted. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power. The results at first were dis- 
couraging. While a good deal had been 


— As Told By Himself 


written about the memory and 
other faculties of the brain, I 
could find nothing that offered any 
help to me in acquiring the new 
power that I had hoped might be 
mine. 

But a little later in my investiga- 
tion I encountered the works of 
Professor Frank Channing Had- 


dock. To my amazement and 
delight I discovered that this eminent scien- 
tist, whose name ranks with James, Berg- 
son, and Royce, had just completed the most 
thorough and constructive study of 
ower ever made. I was astonished to read 
is statement, “The will is just as suscepti- 
ble of development as the muscles of the 
body!" My question was answered! Eager- 
ly I read further—how Dr. Haddock had 
evoted twenty years to this study—how 
he had so completely mastered it that he 
was actually able to set down the very ex- 
ercises by which anyone could develop the 
will, making it a bigger, stronger force each 
day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 
It is almost needless to say that I at once began 
to practise the exercises formulated by Dr. Had- 
dock, and I need not recount the extraordinary 
results that I obtained almost from the first day. 
I have already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 
But it may be thought that my case is excep- 
tional. Let me again assure you that I am but 
an average man, with no super developed 
powers, save that of my own will. And to 
further prove my contention, let me say that 
since Prof. Haddock's lessons, rules and exer- 
cises have been published, I have come across 
hundreds of other cases where strengthened will 
power has brought success and fortune to people, 
who were failures, has enabled thousands to 
overcome drink and other vices almost overnight 
—has helped overcome sickness and nervousness, 
has transformed unhappy, envious, discontented 
people into dominating personalities filled with 
the joy of living. 
I have been authorized by the publishers of Prof. 
Haddock's methods to say that any reader who 
cares to examine his startling book on will 
power may do so without sending any money in 
advance. In other words, if after a week's 
reading you do not feel that “Power of Will” 
i» worth $8, the sum asked, return it and you 
will owe nothing. When you receive your copy 
for examination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: The law of great thinking; How to 
develop analytical power; How to guard against 
errors in thought; How to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughts; How to develop fearless- 
ness; How to use the mind in sickness; How to 
acquire a dominating personality. 
It is interesting to note that among the 150,000 
owners who have read, used and praised "Power 
of Will" are such prominent men as Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant 
Postmaster-General Britt; General Manager 
Christeson, of Wells Fargo Exprées Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis ; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. 
As a first step in will training, I would suggest 
immediate action in this matter before you. It is 
not even necessary to write a letter. Use the 
blank form below, if you prefer, addressing it to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 16-H Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by 
return mail. is one act may mean the turning 


point of your life, as it has meant to me and to 
50 


GC 
16-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of "Power of Will" at 
your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 
LO EFERPORELTURE EET EORR UD 
Addreas NER DES ATETA LIE EEEN 
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esinol Soap 


will improve your skin 


Many and many a ‘Lhe soothing, restoring 
woman has a clear, infuence that makes these 
healthy complexion to- things possible is the Resinol 

/ x medication which this soap 
day because some friend contains and which physi- 
came to her with this cians constantly prescribe 
sound advice, based on in the care of skin and scalp 
her own experience. troubles. If the skin is really 
in bad condition through neg- 
lect or improper treatment, 


Resinol Soap not only Resinol Soap should at first 


. is delightfully cleansing WE be aided by a little Resinol 
and refreshing, but its Ointment. 
daily use reduces the Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment 
tendency to pimples, oft. — sri bl drained eater 


2 P 1 “te free, write to Dept. 11-B, Resinol, 
sets many illeffects of free. write to Dep n 
cosmetics, and gives xc ee 

extreme uriy, ws free- 
Nature the chance she gom from harsh, drying elkak, 
needs to make red, rough and its gentle medication adapt 


. skins white and soft. — jy. dae Mi. 10 the care 


I can improve your figure 
—build up your strength—make 
ou weigh what you should. at 
T know I can because I have P 
helped over 35,000 women gain |/| * 
10 to 35 pounds—not only gain || 
flesh, but they are now oh, ao || 
well—and rested! 


| 
One pupil writes: “One | | 
year ago I weighed only | 
100 pounds—now I weigh | | 
126, and, oh I feel so well!” B 


I want to help you attain || || 


your proper weight. In your | jl 
room. Without drugs. By ||! 
scientific, natural methods such 


as your physician approves. 
If you only realized how 


EY 


A 


surely, how casily, how in- 
expensively your weight can — - — 
Executive be increased, I am certain you would write me at once. 
You will surprise your family and friends. 
are earning a "n Do write! I want so much to help you as only & woman 
e accounting posi 


can. I’ve had a wonderful experience. Let me tell you 


tis p fo 
a from pund Y Wm- A Chase. | aboutit. Write for my Free Booklet, No. 22. 
Accountancy), and large staf of experta, Low tuition Tee easy Susanna Cocroft 
rms. now for free of ccoun' cy facta. n n . 
La Salle Extension University — Dept. 433-M Chicago | „DERE: 99,524 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


The Legend of 


'Frisco Bar 


(Continued from page 32) 


waist, while the Colorady Coyote trails 
along behind, sullen and sneaking, with 
that eager, hungry look on his face, like he 
was hunting something he never could 
find. Having a craw chock full of fairly 
momentous news, as news goes in these 
Idaho hills, I asks no questions, but reins 
in my cayuse long enough to explain mat- 
ters. 

“White Elk’s loose,” I yells. “There is 
fifty of 'em, breathing blue fire and swim- 
ming in blood! They polished off Gold 
Basin yesterday, and they ain’t two hours 
bekind mé now. Ifyou want-to keep your 
hair on your head, slide for "Frisco Bar, 
darn pronto, too!" Then I sizes up those 


‘crow-bait broncs of theirs and sees they 


never could make it. But right close handy 
was Chinaman's Ford, with rocky banks 
where a feller could cross the river without 
making very plain tracks. So I told 'em 
to ford there and hide themselves in the 
woods on the other side. 

* Don't sit there gawping," I bellows, 
heading up the trail, “or you'll be face to 
face with a strained situation and prob- 
ably grow bald-headed over it.” 


JO I bored away up the canyon for camp, 
\J leaving all three of them, the Sage Hen, 
the Colorady Coyote and the kid to chaw 
over the news as best they could. I'll point 
you out the very place where I met up 
with them. It is just a little piece below 
here. A regular gate it is, too. Maybe 
you'll want to mark it on them new gov- 
ernment maps you're making. It’s a grand 
sight. The canyon sides pitch in steep 
straight up and down. the trail is cut 
right into the solid granite, hardly wide 
enough for two to pass except here and 
there. If you toss a pebble out, it will fall 
plunk a good three hundred feet square 
into the stream below. The river down 
there just roars and boils along like the 
mill-tail of hell, so you can’t either ford or 
go round. Save by that one trail there 
ain't no earthly way to pass. A regular 

ate, as I said, one that the good Lord 
built out of rock and left shut, till the day 
we blasted the way through some years 
before. 

Below where I met them at the gate 
there's a big horseshoe bend in the river 
where a great point of rock juts way out 
into the stream. The trail swings around 
this shoulder, standing out clear. You can 
see it easy, for it ain't much more than 
half a mile as the crow flies, but by the 
windings of the bank it may be twice that, 
and a rough hard trail to ride. Well, after 
I dusted for 'Friso Bar that day, there 
was lots of things happened. The kid, he 
told us all about it afterward. He had 'em 
right down cold. Never forgot nothing, 
not one bit rattled. Funny how a lad can 
see and remember things so well when may- 
be he don't really understand 'em. 

Seems like the Sage Hen and the Coyote 
stops and gazes at each other helpless for 
quite a spell. They looks down the trail 
ahead, then back up toward "Frisco Bar 
and Chinaman's Ford, which was right 
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there nigh. All the time they're just lost 
and dazed. Quiet they set, never saying a 
word, not even a cuss one. Then the Ed 
says he squints down-stream to the point 
pns where the horseshoe bend butts out 
into the river. Sudden he sees a mounted 
Injun with all his gaudy feathered head- 
dress waving whirl into sight. Then an- 
other and another and another shot into 
view until the trail fair swarmed with 'em 
and he lost count of how many there were. 
Just a-billowing along they raced, their 

nies on the dead lope. All this happened, 
Tet you, not two or three hours after I 
ER 'em but only fifteen or twenty minutes 
ater. 

All three of 'em stood stock-still, watch- 
ing the Injuns tearing toward 'em. I reck- 
on they had about Aften minutes then to 
decide. Plenty of time to make China- 
man’s Ford. But all of a flash, the lad said, 
his mother slipped to the ground, vanked 
him forward into the saddle, telling him to 
to ride like hell for ‘Frisco Bar; he seemed 
to remember real distinct that it was like 
hell he was to ride. just as sudden, the 
Coyote started, then he jumped from his 
horse, growling something to the Sage Hen 
about taking his, the Coyote’s bronc, and 
going along too. The Sage Hen stood 
a-staring at the Coyote and the Coyote 
stood a-staring back, neither one saying a 
word; then next thing, she just picked up 
the reins of the Coyote’s horse, threw 
them over the saddle horn, turned the old 
skate around in the trail and hit him with 
the flat of her hand, sending him trotting 
empty-saddled back along the trail to- 
ward 'Frisco Bar. 

The boy always stuck to it that just as 
he started his own pony up the trail after 
the Coyote's, that he see—and no amount 
vf cross-questioning was ever able to shake 
him either, he see something which we all 
nene over yet, though of course Big Andy 

e can explain it. He recalled very clear 
seeing his mother reach up, slip her arm 
around the Coyote's neck, pull his head 
down close to her own, his ear to her lips, 
as if, said the lad, “she wanted to whisper 
to him," though he couldn't see why any- 
body would have to whisper there. The 
last he saw of them as he turned for a good- 
by look nearly a hundred yards up the 
trail, they were standing there side by 
side, gazing down the canyon at the In- 
juns, not back toward Chinaman's Ford. 


THEM is the things that were happening 
as I was sliding for camp. When I hits 
there and gives the alarm I streaks out for 
Whisky Flat and Tail Holt Creek to raise 
some more men. Meanwhile, every man 
jack in ’Frisco Bar grabs a gun and lines 
up there in the woods below camp where I 
showed you when we came along. Later, 
when old White Elk and his scalp lifters 
pelted up there that afternoon, the show 
starts bright and brisk. They scrapped 
and fit and popped and had a rip-snortin 
ig time generally, with nobod maeh 
ahead. Then me and the boys from the 
up-river camps swings around Blue Moun- 
tain, and breaking down what I showed 
you there as Bloody Gulch, we smashes 
them Injuns sudden in the flank and rear. 
We pours red hell and sartin death right 
into 'em from all sides. 
It don't take long to finish it up! Nary 
a one of them savages gets away. We 
cleaned 'em off to a man, driving the last 
of em into the river; then she was all over 
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Is Ill Health a Crime? 


By W. W. Washburn 


FEW years ago a man who is to- 

day a prominent business ex- 
ecutive suffered a complete 
physical breakdown. Not only did he 
lose his health and energy, but he be- 
came so unfit for business that he lost 
what little money he had accumulated. 
In his efforts to regain his bodily 


and mental vigor he tried almost ev- 
erything without result. Finally he decided to 
make a personal study of the reasons for his 
poor physical and mental condition, which re- 
frd. in a rather startling discovery. 

What this newly found discovery did for him 
reads like a romance. Instead of being pale and 
sallow, his skin took on the glow and color of 
perfect health. Instead of being thin and ema- 
ciated, his body filled out and his muscles de- 
veloped and hardened. Instead of being list- 
less and always tired, he became filled with en- 
thusiasm and almost tireless vitality. Instead 
of being irritable, nervous, and fearful, he be- 
came a man of great poise with a dominating, 
success-achieving personality—exhibiting a 
type of mental energy which has made him the 
envy of all who know him. And this wonderful 
rejuvenation was brought about without the 
use of drugs or nostrums of any kind. 

So remarkable was his transformation from 
a weakling to a man of great physical and men- 
tal energy that his friends insisted on learning 
the secret. ‘Today there are, in America alone, 
two hundred thousand people, in every walk of 
life, who have experienced the same rejuvena- 
tion by following this man’s method which 
proved so effective in his own case. 

As a result of this remarkable experience, 
this man, who is none other than the famous 
rebuilder-of-men, Alois P. Swoboda, states that 
sickness or lack of health and energy should be 
regarded almost as a crime—as something of 
which to be ashamed. 

According to Swoboda, not only is practi- 
cally all sickness possible to avoid, but any 
man or woman can acquire such a marvelous 
amount of cxtra or reserve health and energy 
as to be immune from ill health. 

And yet Swoboda does not preach self-abne- 
gation—instead he tells his pupils to enjoy life 
to the limit—to eat and do whatever they like 
—to live as full a life as they have capacity for, 
but to so train their bodies that they can with- 
stand the consequence. 

This may seem easier said than done—and 
it would be but for the fact that Swoboda's 
discovery seems to put new powers of resistance 
into people. 

Man is made up of billions of cells. When he 
is sick—when he lacks energy and vitality—it 
is because some of the cells have lost their ac- 
tivity. Every organ, every tissue, every nerve 
depends on the efficiency of the cells. Keep 
these cells. doing their work and ill health is 
impossible. 

This is the mission of Swoboda's discovery 
of Conscious Evolution. And judging by Swo- 
boda and his pupils, it accomplishes a great 
deal more. 

According to Swoboda, having ordinary 
health is like having ordinary intelligence and 
so no one should be proud of ordinary health. 
As a matter of fact, the individual who is proud 
of ordinary health is just lulling himself through 
deception into stagnation and trouble. 1 be- 
lieve that there is no greater crime committed 
by people against themselves than the belief 
that all is well because they have ordinary 
health, ordinary carning power, and ordinary 
intelligencc. 

Swoboda and his system should be judged 
not only by the number of his "disciples" 


totalling thousands, but also by their 
reputation for intelligence. Men and 
women like these Swoboda pupils are 
not to be deceived: 


F. W. Vanderbilt, W. G. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., William Barnes, Jr., Gen. W. 
A. Kobbe, Gen. J. F. Bell, Franklin 
Murphy, Woodrow Wilson, Howard. 
Gould, W. R. Hearst, John B. Stanch- 
field, John C. Spooner, Alfred L. du Pont, Percy 
A. Rockefeller. Charles F. Swift, E. A. Cudahy, 
Oscar Straus, Chas. E. Hughes, Simon Gugen- 
heim, A. Lewisohn, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, 
Mrs. Archer M. Huntington. Countess dc 
Loquenenille, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Maxine 
Elliott, Anna Held, Mr. H. C. Chatfield Taylor, 
Clarence Buckingham, W. P. Clyde, Nat C. 
Goodwin, Jacob A. Cantor, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Francis Wilson, F. L. Perley, H. M. 
Flagler, Frank A. Vanderlip, Pliny Fisk, Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, ]. R. Roosevelt, Samuel W. 
McCall, Otto H. Kahn, W. Lyman Biddle, I’. 
N. Doubleday, Boies Penrose, Edward Thaw, 
G. Schwab, Elihu Root, Jr., James H. Post, 
Marshall Clyde, W. F. Havemeyer, Caldwell 
K. Biddle, Stanley Washburn, W. M. K. Ol- 
cott, Judge Staake, George A. Post, Adolf Pa- 
venstedt, Rev. Dr. Robert J. Achtetter, ‘The 
Earl of Meath, Burton Holmes, Mrs. ‘Theodore 


Havemeyer, etc., etc. 


Besides these prominent people and many 
others, Swoboda has given the remarkable ben- 
efits of Conscious Evolution to thousands of 
mechanics, farmers, laborers, and clerks. Rich 
and poor share alike when they ask Swoboda 
for help. 

Not only does Conscious Evolution restore 
those cells which may be said to be practically 
dead, but it raises the useful activity of all the 
cells to such a degree of new power that a new 
kind of better health invariably results. 

‘Thousands of people who felt that they were 
in excellent health before taking up Swoboda's 
system report a doubled sense of health and 
energy—doubled vitality and a far greater 
capacity for pleasure. ‘These pupils never miss 
any of the pleasures of life, yet they enjoy 
such smashing, driving health and energy that 
nothing affects them adversely. 

It has always seemed to me that the differ- 
ence between success in life and failure was 
largely a difference in vital energy. ‘The man 
who is teeming with enthusiasm, who seems to 
bubble with vitality, is the man who gets to the 
top in every line of work, while others who may 
be in just as good health but who lack that ex- 
tra energy—that dynamic spark—never really 
assume leadership. It’s the ostality-plus that 
creates courage and impels the action that puts 
things over. And that is what Conscious Evo- 
lution gives. 

And it is equally true that thousands of men and 
women had suffered for years from all manner of ail- 
ments. "Conscious Evolution” overcomes indiges- 
tion, constipation, heart weakness, sick kidneys, 
morbid livers, general debility—in fact, all func- 
tional disorders succumb to Swoboda’s methods, as 
hundreds of letters which he has showed me from 
pupils amply prove. 

I have been most interested in reading a little 
book by Swoboda in which he explains the principles 
of his discovery and shows how and why it invariably 
accomplishes the desired results —without the use of 
appliances, massage, cold baths, or disagreeable exer- 
cises, and without drugs, which give temporary re- 
sults but actually reduce the living power of the body. 
It also quotes letters from scores of people who have 
followed his methods with the greatest success. 

A copy of this book, "Conscious Evolution," will 
be mailed to all readers of this magazine who writc 
for it. Merely address Alois P. Swoboda, 2030 Aeo- 
lian Bldg., New York, and your copy will be sent by 
return mail without charge or obligation. 
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traced directly to unsani- 
tary refrigerators. You 
can safely be guided by 
U. S. Pure Food Experts, 
who selected 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


for use in the Pure Food 
Testing Laboratories at 
Washington, after the most 
careful tests. 


The McCray is lined 
throughout with snow- 
white Opal Glass— stain 
and acid proof —the clean- 
est and most sanitary 
material known. 
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| had clean missed fire, 


but the shouting, and shout we did, for it 
was some big day in these hills! 

Well, when the smoke, was all blowed 
out, I get to thinking of how I'd left the 
Coyote and the Sage Hen, and a-wonder- 
ing how they made it. I ain't had time to 
say a blamed word to anybody about them, 
so I’m kind of curious to know how they 
came through. I gets a horse and lopes 
down the trail again, all alone. How much 
things will change in a day, won't they? 
I was riding the same tad ae I was that 
morning, but it was sure different. What 
was ahead was the differentest of all. God! 
I never thought such things could happen! 
Don't seem reasonable-like. Maybe you 
can explain it. 

All the while I’m riding down the trail 
I can't help thinking about the Coyote and 
the Sage Hen. They juststicksin my mind, 
I fears they’d run into something. The 
had, too. Some happenings just plum 
swamp a man! I rattles down the trail. 
It was drawing evening, cool and shady in 
the canyon, about like it is now. Shadders 
a-sliding over the rocks a-covering up 
their rough old cracks and crags, and the 
dusk is solemn and quiet. 


ERE! Here is the Canyon Gate now. 
See it? Exactly like a gate, ain’t it? 
gus so it looked to me on that day too. 
es, sir! this is the selfsame identical spot, 
right here. And see, notice that overhang- 
ing rock there? Close by it was the leav- 
ings of a boulder barricade which was 
piled across the trail, while all around here 
everywhere was blood and slivers and 
empty ca'tridge shells strung out from 
hell to breakfast, like a mad woman’s 
words! There was four Injuns, feathered 
and painted fit to scare old Satan himself, 
jammed in the rapids down there below, bel- 
ly up and dead. Two more was hung in them 
rocks and junipers yonder. Another good 
Injun was flat on the trail about here, his 
blue painted head all stove to pudding 
from a butt swipe from Colorady's rifle. 
Colorady had trimmed off another var- 
mint with his own scalping knife, just as 


he clumb over the breastworks, so-fash- | 


ion. One green-daubed devil had bust 
clear over the barricade, way back here, 
but he had four bullet holes from Colo- 
rady's dinky little six-gun, all well bunched 
in his chest before it stopped him. 

The Sage Hen was lying here, sorter be- 
hind those rocks for protection, with one 
of Colorady's empty ca’tridge belts across 
her knee. She had been passing him the 
shells—while they lasted! Those Injuns 
hadn't hurt her at all, not even touched 
her. She looked peaceful and rested, yes, 
sir, that's just how she looked, happy-like! 
It was darn queer too, for there was a nice 
pretty bullet hole drilled through her tem- 

le from Colorady’s fool .32 pistol, so close 
it was powder burnt. 

I stoops and picks up that little gun, 
with the dudey pearl butt, as it was a-ly- 
ing there in the dust. Never thinking 
much I swings out the cylinder and the 
shells fall out in my hand. Well, I’ve seen 
lots of odd doings before that day and 
since, lots of 'em, but none that ever made 
me feel that way inside. A swallowy sort 
of feeling it was. You see, the shell before 
the last one that come under the hammer 
es, a clean miss, 
though the cap was dented. I looked 
again at the Injun he'd shot with it. He'd 
been dead quite a while. I turned to the 


What the 
Salesman Learned 


from Watching 
Men Smoke 


“I learn a lot about approaching men just 
from seeing them smoke," said the salesman 
seated in the lobby. 

*Watch this heavyweight over here, for 
instance. Note the way he jams the tobacco 
into his pipe with one thrust of his thumb. 
See how he lets the threads dangle over the 
brim. Never notices them at all. He puts a 
match to his tobacco as if he were burning 
papers, and doesn't even brush away the 
sparks that fall in his lap. 

“Careless, gruff, but good-natured, I should 
say. 

*On the other hand," went on this psy- 
chologist, pointing at a trim, alert-looking 
man who was carefully putting away his pipe, 
"there's a man who probably makes a cere- 
mony of pipe-smoking. He has his favorite 
brand of to , always rubs it till it's loos- 


ened up just right, then rolls it into a neat 
little cone just to fit his pipe. He doesn't get 
out his match until every shred is in place. 
When the match is burning brightly, he draws 
the flame across his pipe very carefully till 
he has spread the fire evenly over every part 


of the tobacco. 


“Watch out for his 
kind. "They've got brains 
so sh you can hear 
them click." 

If the salesman hadn't 
been paged just then, he 
might have gone on to 
tell about what brands 
of tobacco these men 
smoked. As it is, we 
probably couldn't 
guess any nearer 
than you could what 
they were. 

But if what the 
salesman said is 
correct, we are 

reasonably cer- 

tain that the 
second of these 
two men smokes 

Edgeworth. 

The other man, we are even more sure, does 
not—perhaps never heard of it. 

Most of those smokers who use Edgeworth, 
you will notice, are men who analyze for them- 
selves the pleasure they get out of pipe-smok- 
ing. And these men have very definite ideas 
why they like Edgeworth. 

If you have never tried Edgeworth, we 
should like to have you test it out, for if pipe- 
smoking is your hobby, you may like it. 

So if you will just drop us a card bearing 
your name and address and the name of the 
store where you buy most of your tobacco, 
we will send you, free, a liberal sample. 

j orth comes in two forms: Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. The Plug Slice consists of 
flat cakes made up of a number of thin, uniform. 
oblong slices. One of these slices ground up in 
the palm of your hand makes just a pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is simply the 
Plug Slice rubbed up by special machines and 
rt for the pipe. We will send you some of 
both. 

Address your card to Larus & Brother Co., 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was established in 
1877, and besides Edgeworth makes several other brands 
of smoking tobacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 
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years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lf your jobber can- 
not supply Edgeworth, & Brother Co. will gladly 
send you a one or two dozen carton of any size 

Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber, 


The Legend of ’Frisco Bar, by JuLIAN ROTHERY 


Put Your House 
in Order 


H AD your home been 
Dunham heated this 
would have been a winter of 
comfort, of health and of econ- 
omy. Radiators would neither 
have knocked nor pounded. 
Each room would have been 
comfortably, cozily warm, every 
hour of every day. The con- 
sumption of costly coal would 
have been amazingly low. 


You could have mechanically 
kept the whole house at any de- 
sired degree of heat all through 
the day and at another and a 
lower temperature during the 
night. And without going 
near the cellar. 


Whether you have decided to 
build anew, to move or to abide. 
where you are, now is the time to 
plan to put your house in order 
against the rigors of next winter 
by installing Dunham Heating. 


A steam fitter can Dunhamize a 
home. While the first cost of the 
Dunham Vapor Heating is not the 
lowest figureat which heating equip- 
ment can be bought, in the end it 
isthe cheapest. Write for full facts 
now. Ask for our free book, the 
3 H’s; it is of absorbing interest. 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, lowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES : 


Chieago New York San Francisco 

BRANCHES: 

Poston Cleveland Des Moines C 

Ajphester Dotrett: m Lenin ty Bal ene Oy 
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Pittaburgh Davenport 
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Sage Hen and touched her arm; she ain’t | 
been dead near so long. Then I sees it all, | 
plain as the sunlight on the tops of them 
mountains yonder. Give me one end of a 
trail and it’s my job to get to the other. | 
Big Andy he’s crazy with all them fool 
notions of his about what she whispered 
to Colorady and such-like. 

It was like this, straight as a gun-barrel, 
ust one of them jobs you start and can’t 
let go. The Sage Hen gives up her horse 
to the boy, as most anybody can un- 
derstand. Why, a bob-cat has the same 
instinct! She always did take the lead, I 
told you. Well, that is a new one to 
Colorady, but somehow he has got to fol- 
low suit. Even a coward can’t throw down 
his hand if he's got any spirit at all. So he 
just naturally offers his horse to the Sage 

en, which is an equal big surprise for her. 
Plumb new, I reckon, that kind of acting 
from him. But she ain’t going to stop 
then. Why? I don’t kriow. Maybe she 
thought she was needed to help cover the 
kid’s retreat, or maybe she didn't trust 
Colorady any too much, all soul alone 
there, or maybe, it was something else. 
Big Andy might be part right, after all. 
What did she whisper to him? Blessed if 
I know. She might have called him a 
quitter and a coward. Who knows? Any- 
how, the result is the same, for the point is 
they don't go hiding themselves at China- 
man's Ford. as I told 'em, though they 
had time enough, all right. If they had 
done that, me, the kid and 'Frisco Bar 
would have met complete and painful ob- 
literation. Not much! Whatever the 
reason—them two tackles the Injuns fair 
out and fighting like lions. 


Two agin’ fifty-three! A regular Ther- 
mopolee, Big Andy calls it, whatever 
that is. Long as their ammunition lasts, 
nary a savage gets by that gate, though 
they must have tried it time and time again. | 
But the shells run low and Colorady has to 
use four shots from his pearl-handled pop- 

un to wipe out that last varmint that | 

usts through the barricade. But he done 
it all right, saving the remaining two 
ca’tridges to h’ist himself and the woman 
out of being captured alive. He knowed 
what Injun obsequies and funeral. rites 
was like, and he didn’t hanker for any of 
'em in him, either. So they waits back of 
that poor little breastwork, half an hour, 
an hour, maybe more. Waits and prayed, 
I reckon, don’t you? Prayed sel would | 
get there before them Injuns rushed again. 
Ain't neither of 'em makes a break for 
Chinaman's Ford; but them Injuns can’t | 
wait long, bottled up in the canyon like | 
that, and notwithstanding they'd been 
beat back bad, they stampeded again, 
bound to rip through. Then old Colorady 
and the Sage Hen was stacked up agin a 
whole gang of renegade cutthroats with 
nothing but a dinky dude pistol and two 
ca'tridges. 

"That's enough to turn the trick all right. 
Wouldn't fail once in a hundred years. 
But the first shot, the one he'd saved for 
her, it missed, as I told you, a clean miss. | 
So it is still up to him—the one chance of 
his whole worthless life. The only thing 
he had in the wide world that was any 
earthly use was that one last ca'tridge. 
A little thing is a ca’tridge, ain't it? Small 
as your thumb, but still plenty big enough 
to mark the difference between a Coyote 
and a Man! It was the last blessed thing 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
Section as if, placed in another part 


of the kitchen. . 


Glenwood 


Two Gold Medals— Highest A ward 

at San Francisco Exposition, 1915. 
Notethe two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Glen- 
wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood, 


See the cooking surface when you 
want torush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


The entire range is always avail- 
able as both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using 
one for meats and the other for 
pastry. It's the range that 


% * . 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 110 
that tells all about it 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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he had, so he gives it to the woman right 
square in the temple. And it meant dying 
hard to him. Then, do you know, he just 
charged right into that bloody crew of 
whooping, leaping devils, bare-handed and 
still living! ‘Torture? Them fiends didn't 


| forget nothing. ‘They plumb massacreed 


him alive. No. I won't tell you what his 
remains looked like, not by a darn sight. 
But it was some war he waged. Queer, 
too, for none of us ever figured him as a 
fighting sort. But something struck him 
and he battled to beat hell. 


HE mountaineer clipped out the words, 

then silence fell. fom below pulsed 
the faint, almost musical hum of the river. 
Free, clean and strong, that mighty stream 
swept on to its goal, the western sea. From 
either bank, the great canyon walls that 
formed that granite gate rose grim and 
somber. Towering sheer they stretched 
toward the sunset sky. But they could 
not lock in their sinister clasp that all- 
pervading, indefinable something which 


| sacrifice and death had liberated there. 
| Back surged the memory of the old apple 


tree and the wonderful mass of blossoms 
crowning its dying effort. I thrilled to the 
living touch of that mysterious power 
which bloomed so briefly yet so brilliantly 
in the tawdry lives of ‘tices two nameless 
outcasts from a forgotten frontier. Trap- 
per Jim's voice broke into my reverie. 

* What do you call such folks that gets 
elected to say good-by?” he asked. 

I turned to kin. At that moment the 
rays of the setting sun, climbing far up 
and out of the gloomy gorge where the 
purple shadows crept, struck full the dis- 
tant snow spires. fasc for a single instant 
they flamed forth, an evanescent golden 
glory, flashing over the darkening canyon, 
the sign of a dying day, the promise of a 
deathless morrow. 

** Valedictorians," I said slowly, “when 
they are real Top-Notchers." 


EDNA FERBER, Irvin S. Cobb, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, H. C. Witwer, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
John. Moroso, David Grayson, B. C. 
Forbes, and Marjorie Benton Cooke 
are a few of the great writers that 
contribute to the May number. 


I Go to the City 


(Continued from page 42) 


his fork through the heap, throws it upon 
the mountain above in a twinkling—an 
admirable, deft performance. 
Hay-makingis a really beautiful process: 
the clicking mower cutting its clean wide 
swath, a man stepping after, where the 
hay is very heavy, to throw the windrow 
back a little. Then, after lying to wilt and 
dry in the burning sun—all full of good 
odors—the horse-rake draws it neatly into 
wide billows, and after that John, the 
Pole, and I roll the billows into tumbles. 
Or, if the hay is slow in drying, as it was 
not this year, the kicking tedder goes over 
it, spreading it widely. Then the team 
and rack on the smooth-cut meadow, 
Bill on the load, and John and I pitching 


“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 


, is Doing for the 
f} Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
ple in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college profes- 
y sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
books of popular fiction, to the 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all the stand: authors in De 
Luxe Sets artistically printed and 
bound—almost eve! book was 
bought from me. WHY? Because! 
have no agents and sell you just the 
books you want--all new—many at a saving of from 50 to 
90 per cent. You examine the books in your own home for 
five days before paying for them. If not satisfied, return at my 
expense -and owe me not! 
Sample Prices: MP7 si 


y price, 


ar 
My price, $1.23. 

Brann: The Iconoclast, 2 vols 
Complete. My price, $2.25. 
History of the World, 3 vols. 
$12.00. My price, $2.95. 
Memory: How to Develop. 85c. 
Century Book of Health. $5.50. 

My price, $1.50. 

New Americanized Encyclo 
edia, 15 vols., 3-4 Le 
^ublisher's price, 

c My price, $14.75. x 

Yentury Dictioi and Cyclo- 
edia, 12 vols. 3-4 Leather 

we $120.00 


Should Know. $3.00; 73c. 
Buffalo Bill's Own Story of His 
Life and Deeds. $1.50; 85c. 

Famous Orators, $2.50; 95c. 
Law Without Lawyers. Pub. 
price, $2.00. My price, 45c. 
Shakespeare. 24 vola. Z4mo. 
Limp Leather, $2. 
When a Man Comes to Him- 
self—Woodrow Wilson, 50c. e 
Jiu-Jitsu, "or Art of Self-De- ^ Dictionary,6 vole. 
.fense. $1.25. 60c. er. Publisher's pri 
Key to the Bible. $3.75; 98c. My price, $4.75. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 
of them at less than 25c on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of others 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. it is a 
course in literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death 
of authors, the author's life and standing in literature, etc 
Hundreds of sets and thousands of síngle volumes listed. 


I sell more books direct to the booklover-the individual 
reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar'a worth 
man who watches his pennies—and sell them for less money— 
than any other man in America. Every book new and fresh, 
and guaranteed to please you—you to be the judes. 1 do not 
quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books returned 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
401 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


n Encyclopedic 
3-4 Leath 
ice, $21.00 


13 Volumes 
800 Illustrations 
Color-plates, photo- : 


Mythology 
of all Races iy rues and bound. 


Cones Batters: vous hobo Gray, ly ery ag F. 

ciate T, ss paed. rof. Geo, F. 

Moore, LL. Da ered 'ntversity. 

A fascinating subject for the educated general reader. 

Written by the world's test scholars. ‘The value 

of such a work must n be great." —Outlook. 
Indo-Iranian volume just ready 

Sold in complete sets only. $6.00 per vol. Also in leather 
ASK for Proepectus and Terms 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street, Boston 
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‘STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 


50c Trial Offer for 10c 


BEST KODAK FINISHING. Any size roll developed, 100. Six 
prints free with first roll. OR,.send six negatives, any siz, 
and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 30c. 


Roanoke Cycle Company, 35 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Comfort 


Distinction, Endurance. Economy, 
'asseng 4-P: 
rrt $985 ferr 
ELGIN MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Helping Out Olaf, by ELMER E. Ferris 


on! The talk add badinage that goes ' 


Keeping 
. Fit 


HIS should be one of the chief 
purposes in the life of every man, 
woman and child. 
But keeping fit seems to become 
steadily barder with the advance of 
civilization. 
It can be done though-—thousands 
and thousands of people are doing it 
today by riding the 


Bicycle 


Here is a sport with an individuality 
and here is a bicycle with a reputa- 
tion equalled by no other bicycle on 
the market. 

Thefirst tobe made in America, thirty- 
nine years ago, the Columbia bicycle 
today stands for the best and most 
progressive in bicycle construction. 
Make up your mind to tap an easy and inex- 


pensive source of health and picturesque recre- 
ation by riding a Columbia bicycle—it will 


keep you fit. 
Ask ‘your dealer to sh u the Chainless, 
Superb, Roadster ^W Es models— 
prices range from $60.00 to $26.00. Write to 


us now for catalogue. 


WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 
40 Lozier Ave. Westfield, Mass. 


Makers of Pope Motorcycles 


SHES A GREAT CAR UNDER 

THE HOOD BUT WHO WOULD 

KNOW IT BY HER LOOKS? 
GIVE HER A COAT OF 


FINISHES 


Sold by paint, hardware and auto accessory 
dealers. Send for Color Card. Prat & Lam- 
bert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo. N.Y. In 
Canada, 97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT ELAMBERT VARNISHES 


on, the excitement over disturbed field 
mice, the discussion of the best methods of 
killing woodchucks! ‘Tales of marvelous 
exploits of loaders and stackers, thrilling 


incidents of the wet year of '98 when two | 


men and one team saved four acres of hay 
by working all night—"' with lanterns, I 
jing”! Much talk of how she goes on, 
"she" being the hay, and no end of ob- 
servations upon the character, accom- 
plishments, faults and excesses of the se- 


date old horses waiting comfortably out in | 


front, half hidden by the mountain of hay 
above them and nibbling at the tumbles as 
they go by! 

Then the proud moment when Bill, the 
driver, with legs apart, almost pushing on 
the reins, drives his horses up the hill! 

“Go it, Dick. Let ’er out, Daisy. 
Stiddy, ol’ boy. Whoa, there. Ease 
down now. Hey there, ree block the 
wheel—block the wheel, | tell ye. Ah-h 
now, jes’ breathe a bit. I jing, it's hot.” 

And then the barn, the cavernous dark 


doors, the hoofs of the horses thundering | 


on the floor, the smell of cattle from below, 
the pigeons in the loft whirring startled 
from der perches. Then the hot, scented, 
dusty *' pitching off” and ** mowing in"— 
a fine process, an honest process: men 
sweating for what they get. 


As I came in from the field that night 
the sun was low in the hills, and a faint 
breeze had begun to blow, sweetly cool af- 
ter the burning heat of the day. And I felt 
again that curious deep sense I have so 
oheh here in the country, of the soundness 
and reality of the plain things of life. 


IRVIN COBB’S autobiographical arti- 
cle in the May number, “Looking 
Both Ways from Forty," is a worthy 
sequel to George Ade’s “Looking Back 
from Fifty." Illustrated by Tony Sarg. 


Helping Out Olaf: 


(Continued from page 24) 


a nice dressed pig from up in the country, 
and he got a letter the same day. Here is 
a copy of it."' And Billy produced an- 
other letter and passed it around. It ran 
as follows: 


Dear MR. PETERSON: 

Olaf and me we have been so happy and you 
have been so good to us when we got married 
and we got such good crops this year and we 
want to send you a present one of our nice little 
pigs for you to make sausage or anything else 
you want to make and say Mr. Peterson Olaf 
he thinks he shall need a new threshing machine 
pretty soon with much love 


OLAF AND LINA. 


“And Joe didn’t do a thing to him—no?” 
inquired Ben, glancing up from the letter. 

"Yes, he did,” grinned Billy. “He 
went out there and sold him one of their 
two-thousand-dollar machines and a new 
four-hundred-dollar traction engine to go 
with it.” 

“What has all this got to do with the 
question before the house?” asked Ben. 

Billy reached over and tapped Ben upon 
the head. “ Bone!” cried he. “Solid bone!" 


What is your life purpose « 
Have you attained ite 


,,' The world has ever made way for the man who has an 

idea and who sticks to it with a tenacity sí ambe from 

which nothing con move him. Whena man's life pur pose is 

3e ingrained in (he very texture of his being that you can't 

get it away from him without killing him, without iaking his 
56, you 


life with his pur e 

cused . There is nothing to do bul stand aside and 
give him righi of way; his very devotion, kis conceniration of 
Purpose, increases your confidence in him,” 


force stand in ame of his fo- 


P eate only one adu Mete 
inspirin, ragraphs in Dr. Ori- 
son Bwe Mies wonderful new 


” 

“EVERYBODY AHEAD 

or “ Getting the Most Out of Life” 
Inspiration—that is the secret of 
Dr. Marden's Book. The facts are 
there too, the causes of failure, the 
character traits that build success, 
the system of self training to develop 
the driving winning ability that lies 
in every mother's son of us. But 
it's the inspiration of the book that 
counts most of all—that sets fire to 
the reader—that fills him not only 
with the knowledge of how to get the 


most out of bro health andl ha; 
men ie ii Ga ga Raate Orion Susie 
Marden 


out which he will never put his 
knowledge into practice. 


tho upchallenged 
It is impossible that any man American 
should read this book and not be- 44 a A 1 
come a bigger, stronger, more pur- — fi u and 
poseful and more successful man, books 
simply from the reading. 


John Wanamaker says that he 
would have gone without a meal a 
day, if necessary, to save the money 
to buy one of Marden’s books. 

Charles M. Schwab says: “I owe a great deal of my suc- 
cess to Dr. Marden’s writings.” 

Luther Burbank says: “Of the many valuable books 
which have been written this seems to me to be the most 
valuable and thoroughly practical of them all.” 

Wherever you dip into this book, in the chapters on 
Backing up the Brain, Training for Masterfulness, The 
Foundations of Success, How to Overcome Timidity and 
Sensitiveness, The Will That Finds a Way, How to Talk 


“Well, Will it Pay to jo to College?, Your Giving Up Point, 
a 


Taking Habit into Partnership, When Discouraged What 
to Do, or in any of the other intensely interesting chapters, 
you will find powers in yourself you never dreamed of, you 
will find help, courage, 

It certainly will help you to send for and examine this 
book at the publisher's risk. It has helped men whose 
names are known in every quarter of the globe. It has 
helped men who had not been heard of outside of their 
own town. It will help YOU. 


to get this book on 
You Send No Money 5,55 jh ot en 
in the coupon below and mail it back to us. We will 
forward the book to you at once postpaid. Keep 
the book. - Read it. If after 5 days you do not € 
think this book is worth many times its cost to e 
you and your success In life, return the book to 
Us at our expense. When rs receive this 
book and examine it you will find a chap- 
ter of "Life Mottos" in which Dr. Mar- = 
den points out that a single sentence 
or a single act has often proved the 


turning point in many a man's ; Mor ast 
he act of signing this heus we 
N 


career. 


coupon may prove the turn- d e? SS ve 
ing int in your life. eS ee OD 
Sign It now. c NX E 
; jS e. 
Frank E. Morrison e est. 
^ Ne ue ef 
Publisher Ge ° S S Sat 
1133 Broadway G ef AT ^ 
New York S o S Vest x€ 
M $e x 
Giy m) NM s x 
y TEL 
COO 
Á PAS LSE Xs 
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What Do We Mean by 
"Safety-Sealed" ? 


J 


New 
Parker 


No holes in the wall of a Parker, pre- 
venting any escape of ink to soil hands, 
spoil clothes or ruin dainty dresses or purses. 
Jan be carried flat, upside MEL ne posson 
—it cannot leak—it's SAFETY-SEALED. 
In case of accident to self-filling mechanism it 
automatically changes to a SAFETY-SEALED 
non-self-filler. 
Fills itself in 2 seconds—press the concealed 
SAFETY-SEALED button. 
All sizes at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, $3, 
$4 and $5. 

Parker Pen Company 
170 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retatl Store, Woolworth Bldg. 


Means no holes cut in wall of barrel— 
rio openings, levers or rings where ink can get 


out to ruin clothes or linen 
TRY BEFORE You Buy 
No other concern will offer you such values or 
such terms. Make 


À your choice from 


44 styles 


- f colors and sizes 
in the famous 
m'Ranger" line of bicycles 
NF freight prepaid to your town. 
ASent on approval for 30 

pe DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

dm From our new 1917 catalog 
select the particular style 

of GER bicycle 
you desire. We pay re- 
turn charges if you de- 
cide not to keep it. You 
et one month riding 
test at our expense. 


LOW FACTORY 
PRICES direct to 
rou from the largest, 
oldest and most suc- 
Mcessful bicycle con- 
ern in the country. 
TIRES Kamps, 

Horns and 
parts for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. 


Send No Money 


but write today for this new 
C ree catalog, also full partic- 

. ulars of new 70-day free trial 
effer. Do not buy until you receiveit. WRITE NOW. 


Dept. H-37, Chicago 


A special de- 
posit of $5000 in 
the great First Na 
tional Bank of C. 
cago guarantees the LY 
30 Days Free Trial 
Ask for copy ‘of the Vl 
Bank agreement. 


Are You a Square 
Peg in 
a Round Hole? 


(Continued from page 49) 


ingenuity to load and unload boxes under 
perplexing conditions. 
might be a failure. 

r original man may be unable to put 
into effect his own suggestions, because he 
lacks the directive type of mind. He may 
make a good designer, but a poor superin- 
tendent; a good window dresser, but a poor 
manager of the store. A partnership made 
up of one original man and one directive 
man is ueualiy highly successful. One 
man, of course, may have both character- 
istics. 


How Do Your Characteristics Compare 
With These? . 


CERTAIN men blend into any environ- 
ment, adapt themselves to any emer- 
gency. Set off against them is the man 
who never “gives” to environment or 
emergency, who is bound up in his own 
inflexible ways. The first type produces 
excellent salesmen; the second, splendid 
statisticians. 

Some men think first, and then act; 
others act, and think afterward, if at all. 
One type is deliberative, the other im- 
pulsive. An army of cool-headed officers 
and hot-headed soldiers makes a magnifi- 
cent military machine. In civilian life, 
however, impulsiveness is seldom essential 
to success, while many occupations de- 
mand deliberation. 

One type of man is happy only when he 
is handling a task of big dimensions; he 
may be a bridge builder, a circus manager, 
a worker in a steel mill. Another is never 
so happy as when he is fussing over some 
intricate bit of mechanism or handling 
some other delicate task. Nature may in- 
tend him for a watchmaker, an engraver, 
a painter of miniatures. 

Some men go to pieces in an emergency. 
Give them plenty of time to think the sit- 
uation over, and they will act wisely and 
well. They have slow mental coórdina- 
tion. Such men may make excellent jur- 
ists, philosophers or research scientists. 
Other men have rapid mental coórdina- 
tion and know just what to do in a crisis. 
They make up our best surgeons, loco- 
motive engineers, baseball players. 

The characteristics of men are so much 
on the surface that a keen analyst usu- 
ally will uncover the correct one in the 
first interview. They signal the indoor and 
outdoor type of man. When a blizzard is 
beating against the house, an *'i 
man likes to hear the roar of the wind, be- 
cause it emphasizes the coziness of the 
ingle nook and heightens his sense of pro- 
tection. The “outdoor” man is straight- 
way seized jj a desire to get out and fight 
the storm. Draw a picture of prospecting 
or construction work, and the second man 
will lean forward with tense muscles and 
radiant eyes. The other will draw more 
and more into himself, as if for shelter. 

The efficiency of some men lies largely 
in their heads, in other men both in their 


On this job he | 


Become a Game Farmer 


Write for these two books which tell all 
about this interesting and profitable work. 
“Game Farming for Profit and Pleas- 
ure" is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole; describes the 
many game birds, tells of their food and 
habits, etc. “American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting" is sent on receipt of 
10c in stamps. It is a complete man- 
ual on the subject. 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
1001 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Enigmas = 


Small Capital Starts You 


on our easy payment plan. Begin 
now and get your share. We sell 
everything. Write today. 
Capital Merchandise Co. 
Dept. 12, 525 S. Dearborn Si, Chicege 


j Our 
Catalog 
FREE: Show 
you how to earn 
525% ¢6850% pêr day 


Learn Aviation 


See how you can learn the prin- 
ciples of Aeronautical Construction and Engineering 
in spare time at home. Save all the time and expense of i 
ous field training. Big opportunities now for trained Aviation 
Experts indifferent branches of the service.$50t08250 a week. 

1 offer 
Write At Once! Pis tuition cedar details 
while this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today—now! 
American School of Aviation, Dept. 1054,43 1 S. DearbornSt., Chicago 


SHORTHAND | 
IN SO DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine charaoters. 
No "positions" — no “ruled lines" —no “shadi =n 
'word-signs’’—no “cold notes." Speedy, practical system that cas br 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descrip" 
tive matter, free, address, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chleago, Til. 


Write today. 


PORTABLE 


dding Machine | 
(cesBgggog í 
6 |: rmm mmm 


MN 


148 Duane Street, New York pee E 
Agents Wanted ““S2tss-Sabtracis 


Write for 10-day trial offer. |§ 
A. C. GANCHER, A. A. M. CO. J] 


Are You a Square Peg in a Round Hole? by HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


Ceinnell’s 


— “Am 's Finest Motor 


Ask any experienced motorist to 
name the absolute best in motor gloves. 
**Grinnell's' "—will be the quick reply! 

“Limp-Kuff,” “Speedway” “Grip- 
Tite’’ and ‘‘Rist-Fit’’ are four origi- 
Designed and 


nal Grinnell creations. 
built especially for mo- 
torists, 

The Grinnell Limp- 
Kuff” shown here is a 
light, smooth-fitting, 
washable coltskin 
glove. Soft and pli- 
able — wears like 
rawhide. 

The soft, loose 
cuff wrinkles nat- 
urally over wrist. 

May be pulled over 
coat sleeve— keeping 
out wind and dust. 


New Style 
Book FREE 


Write forour new 
1917 Style Book. Ask 
your dealer to show 
you "Limp-Kuff." If 
he hasn't it, send us 
his name, size glove 
you wear and we 
will send a pair for 
your approval — 
charges prepaid. 
Morrison-Ricker 

fg. Co., 
162 Broad Street, 
Grinnell, lowa 


EHI Learn Piano! 
MM m c] This Interesting Free Book 


Mo Ma F erinnere 
le us! x or 
&4 free book, How To "m Musi. i 3 
K e e. 
M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 B4, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Your Home 


Your home is not complete without these modern 
bullding necessities. Designed to protect the good looks 
of your home and grounds from the careless coal man— 
to provide for the most sanitary method of garbage dis- 
posal and for the safest and cleanest delivery of milk, etc. 


Majestic Coal Chute 


Garbage Receiver— Package Receiver 


for their small cost in a very short time. 
awns and shrubs 


fly-proof. Emits no odors and keeps the contents safe 
from dogs and vermin. 
The Package Receiver, placed in the kitchen wall, 
urea miik bottles and packages against theft and keeps 
em clean. 


Write for Catalog Today 


which describes these and many other Majestic Specialties 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 
700 Erie Street Huntington, Ind. 


heads and in their hands. The first may | 


be writers, designers, inspectors; the sec- 
ond, piano makers, molders, and machin- 
ists. But about eighty per cent of us are 
of fair mental and manual balance. 

One peculiar fact we have learned is 
that the best workmen sometimes make 
the worst foremen. There is the case of a 
drayman for a big jobbing house who was 
promoted to foreman because of unusually 
faithful and loyal work. Forthwith he 

rew fretful re | worried, then his health 

egan to fail. He proved to be one of the 
most incompetent foremen ever employed 
by the firm. One day he asked for Lis old 
job, and became once more happy and 
efficient. 

Experience has taught us to avoid has- 
ty judgment. Strong characteristics fre- 
quently slumber under exteriors formed 
by environment; inborn talents of great 
force may be stunted or repressed by ac- 
quired habits or by circumstances. Cire: 
less observation is likely to mistake the 
habit or circumstance for the talent. 


Dennison’s Interest in Rats 


"TAKE the case of Dennison of Missouri, 
a bright, capable young fellow, who 
came to take the coóperative course. Much 
to our astonishment he failed to make good 
in his shop work with a big planer com- 


pany, ‘ 
“He just gets by,” the foreman told us. 
** He's been in a slump from the start." 

“That’s strange. Isn't there anything 
in which he seems interested?” 

“Rats!” said the foreman. 

“What’s that?” 
whether the answer was an explanation or 

: P 

an expletive. 

* Why, the boy's crazy about rats," the 
foreman went on. ‘“‘He’s forever setting 


traps around the shop» and as soon as he | 

appy until he’s out | 
cutting it up. He's willing to work through | 
his lunch hour to make up for the time he | 


catches a rat he isn’t 


loses in slicing his precious rats. Some- 
times he finds a stray cat or dog; then it’s 
all off with the work.” 


“Fine! That settles Dennison's case," , 


was the answer. “Evidently he's meant 
for a surgeon.” 

Dennison was called into the office, and 
admitted he had always wanted to be a 
doctor. He entered a medical school, and 
he has had conspicuous success. 


It is hard, sometimes, to determine a 


student’s aptitudes. We have to keep on 
experimenting until we make sure. 


One youth came to us with a Spenge | 
2| 


record from a rigorous high school. 
was a most attractive fellow, strong, clear- 
eyed, cheerful, but without preferences for 
alife work. The whole world looked good 
to him; he was willing to try his hand at 
anything. *. 

We put him into a foundry. He was a 
fizzle. In a new job he was still a misfit. 


For two years we shifted him from one | 


type of work to another. Always he 
worked hard and faithfully, always with- 
out satisfying either himself or his em- 

loyer. "Meanwhile we were tabulating 
fis traits. Finally he was asked: 

“Smith, how would you like to be a li- 
brarian?” 

“Why, that’s it!” he exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t we think of that before!” 

To-day he is making good in a library 


school. 


It was not clear | 


C Kor all who 
appreciate Quality 
in its highest 
sense—yet ive 
due uds 


to service — CO 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


is most 
satisfying 
C Q? 
or 
MEN, WOMEN, 
“MISSES, 
CHILDREN 


AND 
INFANTS 


“MADE IN USA” 
BY 


PHOENIX 

KNITTING 
WORKS 

MILWAUKEE 
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—Meet Mr. 


Shuman! 


Mr. R. R. Shu- 
man, President of 
the Shuman Ad- 
vertising Com- 
pany, is one of the 
instructors and 
oneofthemen who 
helped organize 
our new Exten- 
sion Course in 


MR. R. R. SHUMAN 
Pres. Shuman Advt'g 
Company 


Advertising & 
Salesmanship 


spent 
himself and his clients in acquiring this experience. 
The knowledge he has thus gal is yours if you 
are eligible for admission to our course. 


Free Personal Analysis 


to p personally 
analyze each applicant free of c! e. is course 
is not open to every one who has tuition fee— 
only those qualified to succeed are enrolled. The ac- 
ceptance of your enrollment practically guarantees 
your success. 


First Practical Course 


This is the first course in Advertising and Sales- 
manship organized by practical men. Not one of 
our instructors is à ''professional'" teacher. All are 
actually engaged In the work of advertising and sell- 
ing. The lae atmosphere of their daily work 
fills all their lessons. You are given practical experi- 
ence all through the course because you are required 
to do actual work. You will write copy for adver- 
tisements, booklets, folders, etc., you will learn how 
to analyze markets, and pen sales and advertising 
campaigns; conduct a mall order business, and write 
strong, convincing "human interest" sales letters. 
Entering this course will be like going to work as 
an assistant to a master sales or advertising manager 
in a big corporation, 


You Save 10 Years’ Time 


Under our practical instructors you will learn 
more about advertising in twelve months than 
you might otherwise learn in a life time. You can 
easily clip off ten years’ hard work. They will help 
you develop the vision, the creative power, the 
“selling sense" of a successful Advertising and 
Sales Manager. b 

for complete list of , 
Send Coupon free nal analysis chart, an 
full particulars of our Home Study Course in Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
1722 Bryant & Stratton Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A, 


SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Bryant & Stratton Business Col Amer. Apr. '17 
1722 Bryant & Stratton Bidg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me names of Instructors 
in your course of Advertising and Salesmanship, 
free personal analysis chart, and full particulars. 
Name and Address Below 


JAN HAVE THIS 


ma wholly visible (42 key) single 
en shift typewriter, for your own, 
if you will show it to your 
friends and let them see where- 

in it excels other $100 type. 
E. writers, and tell them of 
our most liberal offer ever 
made on a strictly mod- 


'OODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. AG10, CHICAGO, ILL, 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av. Dept. 47, Austin Sta., Chicago, lll. 


Wear a genuine Lachnite for 10 full day: 

Put it to every diamond test. If 

tell it froma gend it bac! 

« » If to buy pay only 
ew cents a month. Write for catalog. 


Set In Solid Gold 
leven ae Rice ae cates. St 


and out sass: 
Write lor new jewelry book—free. 


D Lachman co. 
Dept.1054, 12 N. Mich. Av., Chicago 


There is nothing highly scientific or in 
any Nd mysterious about this system. It 
is merely careful observation and ordinary 
common sense. But it works. If there is 
any better method than the test on the 
actual job, we have never been able to dis- 
cover it. 

Thus we are able, eventually, to guar- 
antee upper classmen for certain jobs. The 
method is crude, frequently tedious, but it 
is safe and sure. 

Under the prevailing educational sys- 
tem, too many youths not only do not 
succeed but up an inordinately long 
time in failing. The average university 
receives a young man who brings the re- 
quired credits from a high school, and then 
gives him further academic training. 
When he is made to the mold, he is sent 
out into the world of industry to compete 
with thosé who have been fighting their 
way from the bottom up. 

r colleges might well take to their 
classrooms a lesson from their athletic 
fields. No athletic trainer would think of 
putting track candidates into the grand- 
stand and giving them a lecture on the 
theory of jumping hurdles, followed by a 
demonstration of his own. A team 
trained in this wise, presented with di- 
plomas, and sent to compete with youths 
who had learned to race and hurdle in the 
hurly-burly competition of the corner lot, 
"ond make a pitiful impression. 

Another point frequently overlooked in 
selecting business paths is the fact that 
the hands of many persons do not coór- 
dinate with their brains. I mean by this 
that one may appear to have the mental 
“knack” for a line of work requiring a cer- 
tain dexterity of the hands, and fail be- 
cause the hands cannot keep pace with the 
brain. These people have mental accuracy 
and manual inaccuracy. 

One further phase of these problems 
calls for consideration. Most young men 
must struggle along without the benefit 
of sympathetic analyses from older heads. 
To them is put up squarely the problem of 
analyzing themselves. 


What to Do if Your Job Doesn’t 
Suit You 


IF YOUR work is not suiting you, or you 
are not suiting your work, seek out the 
reasons. If your job is “all wrong,” con- 
sider going into one of a directly opposite 


type. 

bs: there must be added one warning. 
Any job has unpleasant incidentals. 
These are needed to try the temper of the 
soul—to keep alive the Spartan in a man. 
If your goal is definite and your ambition 
sure, if the obstacles are obstacles you 
tant to overcome, you are safe in going 
ahead. 

A man is most efficient when he is do- 
ing the work that gives him the greatest 
satisfaction. From the laborer to the busi- 
ness executive, every man should get three 
things out of work: a decent living; devel- 
V apes and discipline; and satisfaction in 
the doing. 

If your job gives these to you, give back 
to it the best work of your hand and brain. 
If it fails to give you these, face the fact 
that you are a misfit, and seek your ap- 
pointed place. You have no right to let 
life remain separated from its two hand- 
maids—liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


The Dignity 


of an 


"Occasion" 


is never endangered if you 
have had the good taste to 
install 


‘THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SFWELCLO 


SILENT CLOSET 


So silently perfect in operation is 
the Stel clo that it cannot be 


heard outside the bathroom. 
Built on the most sanitary principles— 
of china, vitrified and sland. so that soil 
will not cling to its surface. A damp 
cloth removes any trace of dirt. 
The same is true of our bathtubs, lava- 
tories and other plumbing goods. Your 
entire plumbing should be of all-clay 
materials. You will find them ultimately 
economical, and the cost of installation 
and fittings is the same as on the chea 
est. The "Star and Circle" trade- 
is your insurance of the best. 

Write for Booklet P. 15 , "Bathrooms 


of Character." It shows the better way 
of bathroom arrangement. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


World's Makers of Fine All- 
ies Fixtures d 


REAS“ BANKING 
T b To of the great op genitis fo the oe 
Ne EL, iro boom ee 


American School of Banki 
888 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


In your own home, during WHAT OTHERS SAY 
the evenings of one Week. *“The study of Paragon is a 
Piscüce. Wonderfully was able to use itin mak 
etice. Wonderfully **| was able to use z 
IA to , Paragon memoranda, 
Writers are stenographers 
in service of U. S. Gov. 
oat offices, gd seien e 
al in court repo! s 
System already adopted starting speed "sl 
by number of cities tor ael practice d sire a 

a ards a minute.” 

Writeforfull "The highest 1 was able to 
f. reach, on a four minutes dies 


tal . 

pere 
DAYS THE PARAGON INSTITUTE 
308Coliseum St., NewÜrlesns, Ls. 


Human Beings—as a Real Estate Man Knows Them, by Frep C. KELLY 


WATKINS 


ON SENECA LAKE 
Wa.E. 


When Body and Brain 
Crave Rejuvenation 

will find just what you seek 
A The AER Nahe — 
The Only Place in America 
Wherethe Nauheim Baths, 


So Beneficial to Heart 
Weakness With 


Are Given 
a Natural Calcium Chloride 


Brine. 
recuperation are scien 
—private parks with . 
accurately walks for 
Oertel hill climbing are available— 
recreations of every variety are in evi- 
dence, amid incomparable surroundings, 
ache teed rage has 
en devoted to perfecting 
ideal conditions for taking 
“The Cure" during the 
early Spring months. 


are connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments are particularly 
adapted to HEAR T DISEASE, 
CIRCULATORY, KIDNEY, 
NUTRITIONAL and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT and OBESITY. 

On request, we will be pleased to 
send you illustrated Booklets giving 
full information regarding rates, 
reservations, treatments, etc. 


z:] Write today for our new 171-page book; 

F on Mi e Power of Law Training. d t carries 
aang: very amb 

"l| man, Find ouf about the opportunities that await 

| the law trained man. ind out how you can learn 


masters of th 


A| from e law Fightin your own home. 
, No obligations, The book gere FREE. 
e ih maki 
4| Write Today. reduced price offer 
of Law 
Chicago, Iliao 


American Corr: 
1054 Manhattan Bidg. 


teed. Verte today for Catalog o. 17. 
JAMES BERGMAN, 37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 


" s, Get 4his money-savi 
s Write Now 51:55 money 
NOW. Everything | Pri 


" s- = 


Chicago, Iit. 


Save Camera Money 


Real Estate 
Man Knows Them 


Stories of adventures in land 
buying and selling 


As told to Fred C. Kelly 


HE first of my many real estate 
i ventures was Broad upon me by 
the sternest necessity I have ever 
known. My bride and I faced disposses- 
sion from the too expensive home I had 
rented in the optimism of love. I shall 
never forget the astonishment that flooded 
my wife’s face when I stalked into the 
house one evening, after days of despair, 
and announced blithely: 

“Well, I see no chance of raising that 
rent money. The landlord won't Wait, so 
I guess l'lÍ start out to-morrow and buy a 
home of our own." 

* Wh-a-a-t!" gasped my wife, fearing 
that business worries had made me crazy. 
But I was in dead earnest. 

The next morning I went to the real 
estate department of a big trust company. 
They told me there of a nice, attractive. 
little home, priced at $3,000, and worth, 
the man insisted, more than that. The 
owner was moving away from the city. 
There was a mortgage against it of $2,000, 
which could remain for an indefinite pe- 
riod. That left $1,000 for me to pay. 
Naturally, inasmuch as I was unable to 
pay a month's rent, I might have been 
.somewhat deterred by the obstacle of that 
$1,000 down payment. I told the real es- 
tate man frankly that I was just igi. 
out to build up a law practice and coul 
not afford to put up so much money. Af- 
ter some little conversation he suddenly 
brought his fist down upon the flat-top 
desk and declared: 

“Tm going to make you a present of 
$500. Pay me $500 down, and assume the 
mortgage, and the place is yours. And if 
you don't find it a bargain, either you're 
crazy or I am." 

This sounded interesting. I went to an 
architect friend and paid him the last ten 
dollars I had in the world to inspect the 
premises. He reported that the slc was 
a bargain. Then I called on an old man 
whom I knew as an occasional lender of 
small sums of money on second mortgages, 
and a crank on the subject of people own- 
ing their own homes. After some hesita- 
tion he agreed to let me have five hundred 
dollars on a second mortgage. The next 
day I owned my own home, though I did 
not have in it a cent of money beyond the 
ten dollars I had paid to my architect 
friend. 

Incidentally, this man had advised me 
to sell within two years, before the place 
began to deteriorate. At the end of 
eighteen months I decided the time was 
ripe. I had found out in the meantime 
that paint was sometimes worth its weight 
in gold; human nature seems to look at 
things rather superficially. So I invested 
about sixty dollars in paint and gave the 
house a gorgeous bath. Already I had 


Perfect Glasses 
for near and far vision 


If you have to remove—or awk- 
wardly peer over—your reading 
glasses every time you look at dis- 
tant objects; 

If you fuss with two pairs; 

Or if you wear the old style bi- 
focals with the conspicuous seam 
or hump— 


Then you need 


Ks 


The upper part of KRYPTOKS 
(pronounced Crip-tocks) gives the 
necessary correction for far vision 
and the lower part for near vision. 
You can adjust your vision instantly 
from printed page to distant view. 


No troublesome removing of 
glasses—no fussing with two pairs. 
You see everything clearly through 
KRYPTOKS. 

The surfaces of KRYPTOKS are clear, 


smooth and even. They are entirely free 
from the unsightly, age-revealing seam or 


hump of old fashioned bifocals. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 


about KRYPTOK Glasses. 


Write for *Eyesight Efficiency" 

Our booklet, “Eyesight Efficiency," con- 
tains important information for everyone 
who needs glasses for near and far vision. 
When writing, please give (if possible) name 
of your oculist, optometrist or optician. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
1063 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


we will mail one 

F or 25c packet each of 
the following Vegetables : 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the 
most famous Bush Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich color, 
tender, fine flavor, early. 
Corn—CGolden Bantam, extra esr- 
ly, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce—Brittle Ice, large head, 
crisp and mild. 
Radish—Rapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish. Crisp 
and solid. 

s all the above. Five col- 
25c lectione for $7.09. malled to 
different f so . 


Burpee's Annual for 1917 is bigger 

Thirty (30) ve Hee stad in color dalled tree: 

Write for it today and please mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


CLEANERS 


JAT BIG REDUCTIONS 


75 different kinds, all new, latest models. 
Greatest sale in the history of the business. 


“Twin” Combination 
Vacuum Cleaner and 
Carpet Sweeper.... 


The above is only a partial list. Send 
coupon today for complete price list. 


In buying from us you save this big com- 
mission paid to canvassers, agents, etc. 


The above illustrations show the two biggest 
“hits” of the year, the “Twin” hand power com- 
bination Vacuum Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper 
and the Imperial Model D Electric Cleaner. 


Our opinion as Vacuum Cleaner specialists is that 
these two cleaners are the best that can be obtained at 
any price for home use. We will gladly ship either 
one anywhere on 10 days' free trial. No money in 
advance and easy payment if you are entirely 
satisfled. Mention advertisement. 


Every Cleaner Guaranteed New, Latest Models 


For more Information about these or other cleaners 
send coupon today and ask all the questions you wish. 
Our advice is FREE. 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables you to purchase by mail (no matter where 
you live) Just as conveniently as if right in our 
show rooms. 

We send the best makes of cleaners on Free Trial 
anywhere. No money in advance. We also sell 
on instalments. We pay all express charges. 


Muenzen Specialty Co., 131 W. 42nd Street, N. Y., Dept.38 |l 


Without obligating me in any way, send complete price L| 
list of sale prices on latest models(insert the word hand or § 
electric). ............. Power Cleaners and a free copy of I 
“How to Select a Vacuum Cleaner” which contains infor- 
mation of great value, 


$10.00 $6.90 


Name. .....ssocecsessesososossossoooeeoseeses 


cupy paid nearly all the interest on the 


! 


made the yard a bower of inexpensive 
flowers and shrubs. 

Observation had taught me that it is 
about ten times easier to trade property 
than to sell it outright. So I invested in a 
brief want advertisement, stating that 
there was an attractive little home for sale 
at a bargain, and that I would take an un- 
encumbered building lot as part payment. 
Within a week I had made a deal with a 
fellow who agreed to pay me five hundred 
dollars cash, assume the original first mort- 
gage on my house, and give me a lot in one 
of the newer suburbs. I must not forget 
to mention that property had advanced in 
value in the neighborhood while I had 
lived there. $ 

But the trading mania had seized me. 
Within two weeks I had traded my lot to a 
building contractor who wanted a place to 
build something that he could sell. In re- 
turn I got a tidy little double house in a 
nice part of the town—and the rent from 
the side which my wife and I did not oc- 


mortgage I had assumed. Since then my 
life has been one trade after another. 


Two or three years ago my wife and I 
thought we would like a home built 
according to our own ideas, instead of one 
put up to suit somebody else. 
“We'll build a place,” I promised her; 
“but we'll have to do it without money.” 
I hunted up a new allotment where the 
lots were asthe carefully restricted, but 
where few houses had yet been erected. 
The owner was willing to concede a good 
deal to get a few attractive homes started. 
He agreed to sell me a $2,000 lot for $1,700 
—$200 down and the rest subject to a sec- 
ond mortgage—if I would have a house 
caplet within six months. I borrowed 
the $200 for the first payment from a 
friend on my personal note. Now, as the 
lot owner was willing to accept a second 
mortgage, I was able to go to the bank and 
borrow money subject to a first mortgage. 
They let me have enough to build a nice 
lictle home, giving it to me in six instal- 
ments, the first to be paid when my foun- 
dation was in. I was obliged, of course, to 
stand off my contractor until the founda- 
tion was completed and that money avail- 
able. Naturally, as the house grew and 
grew, the bank was better protected, and 
so was the owner of the lot. The house 
and lot all complete represented an in- 
vestment of something like $6,000. Of 
this amount the bank had a claim for only 
$4,000 and the lot owner for only $1,500. 
oreover, the house added to the value of 
his other lots in the neighborhood. Ev- 
erybody was satisfied. And within a year 
the house sold at a figure that gave me a 
net profit of more than $1,000. 
ot long after that I acquired a small 
apartment house. I am glad now that my 
trading hobby did not take me into that 


phase of rel estate any sooner. Handling 
apartment houses successfully is one of 
the most difficult arts of real estate. One 
is likely to have a fairly new, cheaply- 
built house palmed off on one—only to 
have it go all to pieces within a few years. 
It is stet to build the house yourself. 

There are many things to consider in 
making plans to build an apartment house. 
For example, a friend of mine was about 
to build a while ago, and his idea was to 
have four stories. 

“Why not spread the cost of your site ! 


Dreer's Giant Pansy 


'The beautiful rich colorings, and soft 
velvet of its petals have long made the 
Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer's Giant Pansies are of strong 
growth, easy to grow and are unexcelled 
both as to size, coloring and texture, 
Per packet, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is used by thousands of gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, who regard it 
as authoritative in the solution of all 
their gardening problems. It lists all the 
old dependable varieties of Flowers and 
Vegetables as well as the worthy nov- 
elties, and gives clear, concise, cultural 
information. 
A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 


A HENRY A.DREE 71416 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia 


ROSES 20° 


a genuine plant of the 


mette des Alps, 
icht lemon: Pink 
The 


6 Chrysanthemums , ...25c 
Salviaa.... 


6 Bed: "m BBC 
6 Finest tions,.,.20c 
4 6 Ferns, all diferent. . , 366 
The 8 Collections, 30 fine Plante in all, for only $1.00 
We pay all charges. val ea 
Our 1917 Catalogue FREE TO 


10 Named Gladioli for 25c 


10 sorts, all different and very fine, 25c. 
30 Gladioli, 30 sorts named for $1.00— 
a Superb test collection. Many new. 
10 Finest Named Cannas for 75c. 
10. € " — German Iris for 50c, 
10 New Giant Montbretias for 25c. 
Postpaid—All 60 Bulbs for $2.00. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruits 
Free. We are the largest growers of 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
SURE TO SESA ( 


'"Z: ROSES 
MASS 

J Ka Baby Doll (Tip Top), everblooming 
y Polyantha, golden color apeg with 
4 but; Prince rm " rant: 
" BS "^ ; H . pers, fiery d 
Ward, yellow; Dorothy Perkins, pink. 

Postage paid, safe arrival 


&nd satisfaction guaranteed. 
= = 250c 


à 


Assorted Ferns 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 751, Springfield, O. 
LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


Magazine, N Commereial 
lustrators a Cartoonist, Paint in Water 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 594, Omaha, Neb. 


CLEARS uticura 


2) SDAP « 


AND OINTMENT 
,, ES 


QUICKLY REMOVE 
PLES FREE Apoatss CuTICURA Dept W Bosram Saxo Ev 


SAVES 


i 


PIMPLES DANDRUFF THE HAIR 
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over four stories rather than just over 
three?” he asked. But a man who had 
learned a thing or two by experience gave 
him this valuable advice: 

“A building four stories high nowadays 
must have an elevatór. People will walk | 
up three flights of stairs cheerfully enough, 
but one more flight is the last straw. If 
they do it they will demand such a reduc- 
tion if rent that the upper floor will not 
pay for itself. If you have four stories, 
therefore, you must have an elevator. But 
you don’t need any elevator for just three 
stories. The man on the third floor will 
pay no more rent than if.the elevator 
wasn’t there. So, you see, you would 
really be running an elevator just for the | 
people on the fourth floor. And it wouldn’t | 
pay. When you think of the initial cost, 
the upkeep, the salary of a man to run it, 
and vm risk of damage suits for accidents, 
an elevator just for two or three families 
on the top floor is an expensive luxury. If 
you want an elevator, build your place six 
or seven stories high, and then the eleva- 
tor can show a profit. Otherwise don't go 
above three stories." 


I playing a neàt joke on my tenants and 
at the same time saving each year a sub- 
stantial sum of money. It seemed to me 
that my tenants were unusually fussy | 
about wanting their rooms repapered. One 
spring I astonished several of them by put- 
ting up the most expensive paper I could 
find. It was imported paper of a design 
rarely seen and not easy to duplicate. I | 
laid great stress on the rarity and elegance 
of it, and had my janitor quoting me to 
tenants as saying: “It was so handsome, 
I couldn’t resist For it; but Pll never 
put up such expensive paper again." 

The result was—as 1 had hoped—that 
tenants preferred that paper, even after it 
was old and soiled to having it replaced b 
something that would furnish them wit 
less opportunity to boast to visitors about | 
their decorations. 

In the course of several years, in which I 
have made real estate inore of a hobby 
than a business, I have taken a little flyer 
once or twice at putting up an office build- 
ing. I could not finance such a building | 
myself, but have associated myself with ! 
iden. One building in which I have a 
small interest pays eighteen per cent a 
year, and xnothet one doesn't pay any- | 
thing. Yet to the casual observer one 
looks about as desirable as the other. The 
answer lies partly in the fact that one is 
better arranged than the other, and partly 
because one was built a little in advance of 
the demand for such buildings. One was 
slow to rent, and our company foolishly | 
tied itself up with a number of long-time 
leases at too low a rate. | 

Then the city underwent such a rapid 
growth that it caught up with the build- 
ing, as you might say, and now certain of 
our tenants hold leases that are worth 
more than the building itself. Such a 
seemingly impossible situation frequently 
arises in a growing city. I know of a piece 
of ground and building that was leased for 
fifty years on a basis that seemed fair at 
that time—about $15,000 a year. The | 
city grew and grew, and to-day the owner | 
of the lease receives rents amounting to 
more than $90,000 a year. The owner of | 
the property would gladly trade his deed 

or the lease. 


ONCE hit upon a good little scheme for |” 


a es 


Just read the following letter. 


remember, there are over forty thousand 


“The UNDERFEED is built on the 
the coal. The cost of heating my 
high, for the past three years has 


when the man of the house is away. 
The UNDERFEED effects a first great saving by 


burning the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. 


Because of the scientific principle of combustion, 
as explained to the t, there are no clinkers, no 
ly burned coals. emoke or soot—valuable 


eat elements — are as they pass «p 


through the fire. Ashes clean and white. 


Money-Saving Book Free 


It is called "From Overfed to UNDERFEED" 
and pictures and describes the scientific UNDER- 
FEED principle. Send for this book now, it will 
save you é money some time, whether you heat 
with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor—a caving 


à 
d 


Law-Trained Men Rule In 


Business and Public Life 


LAW has opened the way to - 
tions of honor and profit for more men than any other 
orofession or business. Today, more than ever before, 

AW offers the shortest route to the greatest success 
—and with least expenditure of time mon 


Earn from $3,000 to $10,000 a Year! 


ACT! Enter this success-winning, big-income-pro- 
duct profession NOW! Don't remain in the small- 
pay cl any longer. Build a career of up 
or 


trained men—the demand is constantly increasing. 
We Train You By MAIL 


at home, in your spare time. Become a practicing 
lawyer, a successful, legally-trained business man, a 
leader in politics, or a competent Legal Counselor. 
Cost is small—payments easy. Our graduates pass bar 
examinations in any state. We guarantee to coach you 
free until successful in passing any bar examination. 
Under the laws of the State of Illinois, we are author- 
ized to confer the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.). 


14-Volume Law Library Included FREE 
"AMERICAN LAW AND PROCEDURE All branches 
of Law fully covered. FURNISH AT ONCE on 
your enrollment WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


FREE Complete Course In Public Speaking 

We positively teach by mail, the fine art 
of persuasive speech. Every lawyer—every successful 
man—should be a force’ speaker. Write and learn 
the facts about the LaSalle Law Course, also how you 
«an NOW secure this valuable Course in Public Speaking 
absolutely free. We will also send you free—two big 
illustrated books—vValuable Law Guide and Evidence. 

LaSalle Extension University 

Dept. 433-F Chicago, Ill. 


(The World's Greatest Extension University) 


pore and independence. The demand of the day is 


EP HABD HO ATEM UAE TIM CT E A 


It tells its own eloquent story 
of guaranteed saving and comfort with a Williamson UNDERFEED. Then 


users enjoying this same economy and heating efficiency. Here's the letter: 
principle for obtaining 
lence, of eleven 
summer, the Soloed prog ER oy Fone i 

» tne oer Ei ned) Clay H. Alexander, Counsellor at Law, Kansas City, Mo. 


And, what is more, the Williamson UNDERFEED means less work. No stooping. A few 
easy strokes of a lever from a standing position replenishes the fuel supply. Easy to operate 


WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bille % to ? Guaranteed 


Another Guaranteed 
Underfeed Saving 


other Williamson UNDERFEED 


E of the hoat from 
than the ice billof the 


» 
7s d season. 


EOS 3 
AN 


shows how the 


a—— å- å D ED UD ew å UND ae as =e 
The Williamson Heater Co. 
43 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut miy coal bills from 34 
to 24 with a Williamson Underfeed. 


Warm Alt. radicem or Hot Water — 


of *4 to ii coal cost—guaranteed with the - 
DERFEED. Send coupon NOW—no cost—no Name .... = 
obligation. 
Address PUE CEDE 
Fifth A: E dal My Heating Contractor's Name is.. ' 
wt staat : St t, t gee de 
are winners. = 
manam III 


Real ‘Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country—new shoes to break in— all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 
applying a few drops of 


Absorbine J'| 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr. and water. Relief will 
be prompt and lasting. 

You will like the "feel" of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates 
quickly, leaves no greasy residue 
and is intensely refreshing. Only 
a few needed to do the 
work, as Absorbine, Jr., is highly : 
concentrated. 

Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
or in your grip when traveling. 
$1.00 a bottle at most 

ists or postpaid 
Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or 
size bottle from your 
y. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. = 
Springfield, Mass. = 


MM Tn ct 


411 Temple St. 
elie ee | 
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A Square Deal 


The BEST of paintor varnish 
will look BETTER and 


wear 
LONGER if it is put on by the 
"HH best way. 
ij The best way means with 
iJ Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Nearly all painters 
and varnishers use them 
They have learned by many years’ experi- 
ence that WHITING- ADAMS on a brush 
means satisfaction. We have been satis- 
fying particular painters .and varnishers 
over a hundred years. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medaland Official 
Blue Ribbon, the highestaward at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, 1915 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


up ALL makes. Completely rebuilt. Five years" 
or 


guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write tod, 
Price No 1 - 
Por offer No 132D positively 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
reet, 


WHI EAD 
186 N. La Sti Chicago, Illinois 


Electricity 


at your fingers ends 


Know the facts in Electricity. They mean more 
money and better position for you. Hawkins Guides 
tell you all you need to know about Electricity. 

Every important electrical subject covered so you 
can understand it. Easy to study and apply. A com- 
plete, practical working course, in 10 volumes. 

are pocket size; leather covers, Order a set to- 


day to look over. 
HAWKINS GUIDES 
$1 A VOLUME 


3500 PAGES 
4700 PICTURES $1 A MONTH 
These books tell you all about 

Magnetism — Induction — Experiments— Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery — Motors—Armatures—Armature 
Windings—Installing of Dynamos—Electrical Instru- 
ment Testing—Practical Management of Dynamos and 
Motore—Distribution Systems—Wiring—Wiring Dia- 
grams—Sign Flashers—Storage Batterice—Principles 
of Alternating Currents and Alternators—Alternating 
Current Motors—Transformers—Converters—Rectifi- 


^ i 
Btations—Installing— Telephone— Telegraph— 
Wireless — Bells — Lighting — Railways. Also many 
Modern Practical Applications of Electricity and 
Ready Reference Index of the 10 numbers. 


Shipped to You FREE 
Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No obligation to 
buy unless you are satisfied. 


this great help lib: 
De $100 to yee pay $1.00 a mon! 
ia or return it. 


see if It 
for ten moni 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please submit to me for examination Hawkins Elec- 
trical Guides (Price $1 each). Ship at once, prepaid, the 
10 numbers. If satisfactory, I agree to send you $1 with- 
in seven days and to further mail you $1 each month 
until paid. 


BHignature. 0.0 cc cccscccccscrcecwccccescecsccceees 


Occupation. .... 


Business Address.. .... enn n teen enna 
Residence .....0 cece cesses mH 


Reference, cce eo seooeo eer oo. M. 417 


Nearly all office buildings put up prior 
to a comparatively few years ago were 
poorly arranged. They had waste space 
in corridors and poorly-lighted rooms. 
The rooms were needlessly large. ‘To-day 
building managers know that a tenant 
will pay only for as much room as can be 
reached by sunlight. If half of an office 
room is dark, the tenant would about as 
soon it were not there at all. He simply 


| has to buy furniture to fill it, and he would 
| give the same rent for a smaller room all 


flooded with sunlight. ‘The office building 
so skillfully designed that there are no dark 
corners in the rooms, and with a minimum 
amount of waste space, is the one that 


| should show the maximum return on the 


investment. 
A peculiarity of office buildings is that 


scarcely second in importance to the build- 


ing itself is the service. It frequently hap- 
pens that a mediocre building well man- 
aged proves more profitable to the owner 
than a first-class one with poor service. 
The item of service reminds me that cer- 
tain building managers are wizards in fig- 
uring out ways and means for reducing the 
cost of service, while at the same time 
pleasing the tenants. One manager dis- 
covered that it was costing him a lot of 
money to polish brass cuspidors belonging 
to various occupants of his building. He 
wrote a letter to all tenants, stating that 
the company was going to furnish cuspi- 
dors free, in the interest of uniformity, and 
asked the tenants to adopt them. This 
seeming philanthropy saved the building 
company a large sum of money in the 
course of the year, for the cuspidors they 
provided did not require any polishing. 
I BELIEVE my strangest real estate ex- 
perience was my connection with a cem- 
etery allotment. It so happened that I 
came into possession of an outlying piece 
of ground which a man thought was beau- 
tifully located for a cemete He came 
to me'and wanted to know if I would fur- 
nish the ground if he would furnish the 
selling experience, and go in with him ona 
graveyard proposition—I to remain en- 
tirely in the background if I so desired. 
^] should think selling a man a ceme- 
tery lot would be the very hardest thing 
in the whole big wide world,” I ventured. 

*"That's what most people think," he 
admitted; “and, like a great many com- 
mon beliefs, it is wrong. I’ve had experi- 
ence in other cities at this sort of thing; in 
fact, cemetery allotments are my special- 
ty, and they are the easiest selling propo- 
sition that I know of. You see, you can 
scare a man into buying. That's some- 
thing you can't do when you are trying to 
sell him a home site. I go to a business 
man, ask him where he expects to be buried 
when he dies, and he usually says he 
doesn't know. 

“©Then,’ I say to him, ‘if you were to 
get killed to-night, your widow would have 
to go through the ordeal of setting forth to 
a cemetery—at a time when she is so pros- 
trated that she shouldn't leave her room— 
to look at burial plots. Do you think that 
is a nice heritage to leave her?' It is an 
argument that a lot of them fall for with- 
out any further conversation." 

And the man was right, as later events 
proved. -At the same time, it gave mt a 
creepy feeling to be making money out of 
a burying-ground, and I shall never go in- 
to a cemetery as an investment again. 


Of Cleanliness 


in the days of the broom and thc 
beater, Bissell's Carpet Sweeper has 


long since me the universal 


sweeping device wherever carpets and 
rugs are used, and for daily, handy 


use in "picking up” it still remains 
indispensable. 


BISSELL'S 
CARPET SWEEPER 


makes sweeping easy, saves carpets 
and does its work without raising a 
dust in stifling, unhealthful clouds. 


For gathering that very fine dust 
which even the carpet sweeper will 
not get, Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper 
is the efficient modern suction device 
retaining all the old ease of handling 
found in the carpet sweeper. 

Bissell's “C: 

ers are $3. 

$7.50 and $9. 

West Ca 


Dept. 356, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 


tary LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan, 
Endorsed by leading universities 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Suite 2006, 12 East 46th St., New York 


tudent receives 
te chet given in the best re: 


sident 
college LA Accredited relations with |: 
versities and Coll 


of successful servi: thousands of graduates—our 
Tuition extremely low—terms easy. Complete information 
WRITE TODAY. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE including 


Interstate School of Correspondence 1054 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, IIl, 


NEW YORK CITY??? 
empl ice s other oppor- 
nities. Do laser tie methods of ob mining employ men "n 

M intor d verament, Boroughs, 
Mailed postpald for 225€ 
Qs Sec shots e St 

KNICKERBOCKER INFORMATION BUREAU 

Dept. G 52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


TYPEWRITERS $25,552; 


| Mm eae x v RM 
eS. ns, etc. roughly 
rebuilt, trademarked and guaran 

the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebullt typewriter factories in the world. 

| Efficient service through Branch Stores 
| in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


| American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. V. 


SAVE FROM 


When Father Starts to Snore, by HAROLD W. NICHOLS 


My several years of poking around at 
real estate as a side line to my law busi- 
ness has convinced me that it is a good 
form of investment. It is fairly tangible. 
Anybody with a little study and observa- 
tion can learn a good deal about real 
estate movements in his town or locality. 
If one section of town is booming or is 
going dead, the fact is almost visible to 
the naked eye. 

You buy stock in a big corporation, and 


while it may be as good as gold, your in- | 


vestment is in charge of men whom you 


probably do not know—the heads of the | 


corporation. "Their efforts, and not yours, 
determine whether your investment shall 
pay a big profit or none at all. But when 
you buy a little piece of ground you your- 
self hold all the stock and are the board of 
directors. Moreover, you have the one 
thing in the world that is permanent. The 
corporation may pass away, but the 
chances are that your piece of land will 
remain. 

Personally, when buying investment’ 
property, such as an apartment house, I 
like to have in it just as little of my own 
money as possible. Inasmuch as I always 
figure on at least ten per cent net return, 
and the banks are willing to lend money at 
six. per cent, I like to get from the banks 
all I čan, and spread mine a little farther. 
Yet I notice that sooner or later there 
comes a time when the average man with 
real estate investments likes to shift his 
mortgages to somebody else and have all 
, his property free and clear. He may con- 
trol less property in that way and make 
less: money, but there seems to be a cer- 
tain satisfaction in owning a piece of 
property and knowing that whatever in- 
come it yields is “all velvet.” 


When Father Starts 
to Snore 
By Harold W. Nichols 


THE supper dishes washed and dried, 
Ma starts in darnin’ socks. 
Dad's in his rockin’ chair an’ reads, 
An’ smokes his pipe, an’ rocks. 
But pretty soon his rockin’ stops 
An’ then we hear a roar. 
Gee whiz! It’s simply terribul 
When Father starts to snore, 


Ma says it sounds just like them guns 
That’s boomin’ out in France; 

But, anyway, he snores so hard 
The house just seems to dance. 

Sometimes he just breathes hard a spell 
An' then let's out a boom 

That seems to me will bust the walls 
Right out the settin’-room. 


Sometimes he'll almost choke to death, 
An jump an' snort an' shake; 

An' then we kids know right away 
Our dad is now awake. 

Says Ma, "Well, Pa, you was asleep." 
But Pa says, “No, sir-ee. 

I've just been readin’ "bout the war 
An’ them new guns,” says he. 


“T guess you dreamed about them guns,” 
Says Ma an’ winks at me, 

"An' tried to im-mer-tate their noise.” 
But Father says, "Not me;" 


Then reads some more, but soon leans back, 


An’ soon he shakes the door. 
Oh, goodness me! There's sure some noise 
When Father starts to snore. 
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ing typewriter of the world. 
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Who Is This 
Woman? 


She is the woman who was darken- 
ing and greasing her furniture with 


oil polishes—who wisely changed to 


WW 


with results that astonished her—and who 
now has brilliantly clean and new-looking 
furniture that will stay beautiful for years. 


Endorsed by the National 
Housewives’ gue 
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Are You Working 
for Yourself 
or Your Company? 


A story that makes a good 
business point 


HIS is the day of highly trained ex- 
poe To be successful a man must 
b especially efficient in his line 
of work, whether he be a bricklayer or the 
ptesident of a million-dollar corporation. 
knew a young fellow, whom we may 
call Payton, who recently came to New 
York from a small town. He had held a 
fair job, but he decided to take a.chance 
away from home. Several years before he 
had been a stenographer, and knowing 
that in a place where he was unknown he 
could „probably, get a stenographer’s or 
typist's job easier than any other kind of 
place, he immediately upon coming to the 
city entered a business school for the pur- 
pore of making himself proficient in that 
ine. After he had been in school about 
three weeks, by working eight hours a day, 
he had acquired good speed on the type- 
writer, a and he went to work in a large 
business office for fifty dollars a month. 

Although the place he had given up at 
home paid $125, and he has since proved 
that he was capable of holding a job far 
better than the one he accepted, he, for- 
tunately for himself, did not slight his 
work. He put the best he had into the 
job. In a month his salary was increased 
to $75, and at the end of the second month 
he was put in charge of a department at a 
salary of $150, and now has five stenog- 
raphers working for him. He is not a man 
of any exceptional ability, but he puts all 
he has into what he is doing. 

A few days ago I was talking to his em- 
ployer, Mr. Mason, and, having a per- 
sonal interest in Payton, asked how he was 
getting along. For answer Mr. Mason 
called for the last monthly statements of 
the various departments in the office. In 
looking them over and making compari- 
sons I found that Payton’s department 
was third out of seven in net profits for the 
month. I was rather disappointed that he 
wasn't first, and so remarked. In reply 
to this, considerably to my surprise, Mr. 
Mason made the statement that Payton 
was the most valuable man in the office. 

As I had been taught that a man's value 
was measured only in the amount of dol- 
lars he produced, I asked for an explana- 
tion. hereupon Mr. Mason took from 
his private file seven statements which, 
upon first glance, appeared to be copies of 
the reports of the seven departments. 
Upon closer examination, however, I 
found that Payton's department was 
credited with net profits of about ten per 
cent more than the next best statement, 
and that the department credited on the 
original reports with the largest amount of 
net profits was fifth. 

It seems that in this organization it was 
impossible to avoid having several of the 
departments, at times, working on the 
same prospects. When results were ob- 
tained, where there was doubt as to whom 
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they should be credited, the different heads 
of the various departments determined 
among themselves who should take credit. 
In consequence of which, it seems the most 
insistent usually got the credit. — ' 

Mr. Mason, however, for his own infor- 
mation had.been dividing the credit of 
doubtful results equally among those who 
had any claim to them, and the state- 
ments from his private file were the re- 
capitulations of such results. 

“I want to give you a practical demon- 
stration of Payton's value to us," he said, 
reaching for the button on his buzzer that 
connected with Payton's department. 

In a few seconds Payton was in Mr. 
Mason's office. 

“ Payton,” he said, “I have here a check 
for five hundred dollars from Mr. Johnson 
of Pittsburgh." 

“Fine,” said Payton, “I wrote him last 
week. Thought it was about time we were 
hearing from him.” 

“But, Payton, Mr. Welsh says that he 
wrote Mr. Joktan, and that he should 
have credit for this.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, Mr. Mason. 
Welsh is going good this month. Let him 
have the er It will probably put a 
little more pep into him and his force. 
We have the check. Doesn't matter much 
who gets the credit.” 


FTER Payton went out, Mr. Mason 
rang for Welsh. When he came in he 
was informed that the check had been re- 
ceived, and that as both he and Payton 
had written Mr. Johnson, it would prob- 
ably be fair to give each department credit 
for half the amount of the check. 

“T can’t see it that way, Mr. Mason,” 
said Welsh. “I wrote Johnson first, and I 
am certain that my letter would have got 
the same results, if not better, if Payton 
hadn’t written him at all.” 

When Welsh went out with permission 
to take full credit for the check, he was no 
doubt mentally congratulating himself on 
the one he had put over. 

“There you have a practical demon- 
stration of the comparative value of these 
two men," remarked Mr. Mason. ''Pay- 
ton is working for me. Welsh is working 
for Welsh. The fact that we got the re- 
sults is sufficient for Payton, but for Welsh 
it must be, ‘I got the results.’” 

That was the secret of Payton's success. 
He used his ability to get results, but he 
was willing to have his individuality 
merged into the organization if it would 
promote the general good of the organiza- 
tion as a whole for him to do so. 

Many employees think that in passing 
up opportunities to get personal credit for 
every result secured by them or their de- 
partments, they are neglecting their own 
interests. If a man is working for the 
right people he can forget that he has any 

ersonal interests. They will be cared for. 
et him first be successful for the com- 
any, and he will be successful for himself. 

e can forget the size of the check that is 
coming to him next pay day. It will be for 
exactly the amount of money that he is 
worth to the company. 


H. C. WITWER, the brilliant young 
Story teller, has one of his liveliest 
baseball yarns in the May number, 
entitled **Cutey and the Beast.” 


Operate Immediately ! 


But the Money? 


E had never been sick a day in his life, he boasted, and the next week came an attack 


of appendicitis. The doctor said, “Operate immediately," and his wife went pale, 
for there was no money in the bank. But in all his pain, he smiled. “Don’t worry, my 
dear, I have taken out an Ætna Policy. /Etna will pay the doctor or the hospital, and 


send us an income as long as I am disabled.” 


Be wise, too—now, while you are well— 


© /ATINA-IZE © 


If you are in a **Preferred" occupation, and 
under 51 years of age, and pay $60 a year for 
an tna Disability Policy, you will get: 


$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. 
$25 a week for 100 weeks—nearly two years— 
if you lose the sight of both eyes by disease, 
or the use of both hands or feet or one hand 
and one foot by paralysis. Also payment of 
hospital charges up to $12.50 per week for ten 
weeks, or for a surgical operation. 


Or you will get $50 a week as long as you are 
disabled by a railway, steamship or burning 
building accident. $25 a week if disabled by an 
ordinary accident. If you are killed in an ac- 
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Conservative 
Public Utility 
Bonds and Stocks 


We own and offer a num- 
ber of standard Public 
Utility bonds and preferred 
stocks, yielding from 4.10 


to over 7%. These securi- 


ties are, in our opinion, 
worthy of the most careful 
consideration of those wish- 
ing to place their funds in 
investments of the most sub- 
stantial character that are 
not subject to violent fluctu- 
ations in market prices. 
We invite inquiries for de- 
scriptive circulars. 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Securities for Investment 
14 Wall St., New York 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago | 


Durable lavestmente. 
With Good Returns 


'UNDED on the most stable of 
modern industries. 
Protected by experienced and pro- 
gressive management. 
Yielding returns higher than ordi- 
nary with equal security of principal. 
Illustrated and descriptive 


literature upon request. 


Ask for Booklet A. 
H. M. Byllesby & Company 
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There should be a great deal of 
careful thought placed on com- 
modity and investment prices be- 
fore purchases of either are made. 

Our facilities for providing all 
the facts and figures on both sub- 
jects we believe to be unequaled 
in the United States. 

Avoid worry, cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by 
equal reaction. Work with a 
definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 
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Babson Statistical O 
Service Building wW y Hills, Mass. 
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The Family’s Money . 


A Wife Who 
Decided She Was 
Too Meek 


HAVE been married six years, am 
thirty-three and could easily pass for 
twenty-five. I have two children and 
have always done most of my own work. 

I found early in my married life that 
what I had long suspected was entirely 
true: a woman. may do as much as she 
can, and it will be taken as a matter of 
course; she may sacrifice herself to the ut- 
most limit, and be treated with every lack 
of consideration as a reward. 

I found that my husband bought tools 
for himself as they seemed to be required, 
hired help as convenience seemed to de- 
mand it; in short, denied himself very few 
things that would make his work easier. 
But anything I wished he could not af- 
ford. 

For a year I bore my burden meekly 
and shed many tears in secret. Then my 
first boy arrived, and during the fifteen 
long days that I was forced to stay in bed 
I did some very serious thinking. When I 
took the reins of the household into my 
hands again I shed no more tears, and 
things went differently. I simply refused 
outright to endanger my health or my 
baby's by doing any heavy or hard work, 
and left it undone. As a result, a strong 
German woman made her appearance 
twice a week to wash and sweep and scrub. 
I refused to cook for a gang of ranch 
hands: my husband fitted up an old 
shanty with stove and table and gave the 
men a few more dollars a month, and they 
boarded themselves. 

Sometime later, when I found that by 
the time my boy was eighteen months old 
there would be another little one, I said 
that I must have help for six or eight 
months, as the house was a big, rambling 
affair. My husband objected, but I said: 
“T will not sacrifice all that makes life 
worth while for mere dollars. I mean to 
be as fresh and young at sixty as most 
women are at forty. You can refuse to get 
help for me if you like, but I shall not do 
one thing beyond what is absolutely nec- 
essary for the well-being of my two babies. 
The rest of it, cooking, cleaning, washing 
and ironing, is up to you. You may deal 
with the problem as you please.” He was 
much “abused” and inclined to sulk for a 
while, but I paid no attention. Soon he 
suggested that we move to a little four- 
room bungalow on the main street of our 
nearby village, and said he had found a 
married man to live on the ranch. 

So a month before my second baby boy 
came we moved, and have lived here ever 
since. We are a mile and a half from the 
ranch, but my husband hasa little machine 
to go back and forth and takes his lunch 
with him, leaving me free for the day. 

While my baby was tiny a neighbor's 
daughter came in every morning except 
Sunday to do my washing and ironing, 
clean up the house and prepare the vege- 
tables for dinner. 


Even before the “Great Eastern” success- 
fully laid the first Atlantic cable and the tele- 
graph and telephone were yet limited in their 
scope, we served investors. 

Since that time, a great many individual in- 
vestors and banking institutions have used our 
services in purchasing investment securities. If 
you have funds which you wish to invest, of 
either large or small amount, we shall be glad 
to give you suggestions out of our experience, 
in regard to placing them to best advantage. 
Your bank can advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “Investing $100 to $10,000,” 
will interest prospective investors as well as 
those more experienced. Write to Department 
A, 43 Exchange Place, New York, or 8-10 
South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 
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Conservative Investors 


Should read our valuable 

March Report on Progressive 

Public Utilities. Investments, 

carefully made, yield 5 to 8% 

- with a large degree of safety. 
Copy 11 mailed upon request. 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


Many of the largest Corporations have adopted 


Pace Courses to meet their growing n for 
competent Executives, You can prepare at 
home for these high-grade positions without 
interference with present employment. 

No Y gigs knowledge of bookkeeping required, 
Send for outline of instruction and for details of 
month's trial. Ask for Free Bulletin A-4. 


i Pace & Pace 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N. Y. 
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Four of the big Standard Oil sub- 
sidiary companies will shortly ratify 
increases in their capitalization, which 
will give shareholders stock bonuses 
ranging from 60% to 300%. 

And there are six more of the Standard 
Oils which have accumulated sufficient 
surpluses to justify nearby distribution 
of large dividends to stockholders. 
The ten subsidiaries in question, along 
with general information covering the 
Standard Oils, are listed in our fort- 
nightly publication 


“Investment Opportunities" 
Anyone who is interested in increasing 
the earning power of his surplus funds 
should rebels receive this valuable 
publication. It will be sent without 

charge, beginning with current issue, 

upon request for 38-AM, including 
; booklet detailing 
“The Twenty Payment Plan” 
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New 


Revised—1916 Edition—Enlarged 


In this volume of 200 pages Thomas Gibson, 
the well known market authority, shows not 
only the Pitfalls of Speculation, but how to 
avoid them. He explains manipulation, short 
selling, and all the technicalities of the market, 
how to judge general conditions and how to 
analyze railroad and industrial reports. The 
Pitfalls of Speculation is a library in itself, and 
its price is only 
$1.00 postpaid 

The Moody Magazine and Book Co.,35 Nassau St., New York 
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A Broad and Attractive List of 


6% Investments 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Denominations 


We are fortunate in having 
available a desirable selection of 
high-grade 655 investments at a 
time when there is a noticeable 
shortage in the supply of such 
securities and a tendency towards 
lower rates. 


Send for Circular No. 975AM, which 
offers investments— 


Well secured by various classes of 
property: 


y: 
Protected by large established earn- 
ings: 


f ESTABLISHED 1865 AUNT 


Maturing from two to twenty-five 


years: 

geom ehe e recommenda- 
tion, uj complete inves- 
tigation and experience. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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I have been criticized for not doing more 
of my own work, and for not living on the 
ranch and raising pigs, and chickens. But 
why should I, just because I have married 
a man who makes a living by ranching, do 
a multitude of tasks for which I have 
neither the inclination nor strength? My 
neighbor, whose husband owns a store in 
our village, does not cook for his clerks 
nor has she any other connection with her 
husband's trade; neither does the wife of 
the blacksmith nor of the garage man. 
Why is a farmer's wife different? 

I have earned many dollars at pleasant, 
congenial work which this sort of life 
leaves me time for, and my husband is 
more than satished. He shows me the 
most respectful consideration since I 
have won his respect by standing up for 
m rights, and he shows me ten times the 
affection he did when I was his weary, 
dreary household drudge. He is proud of 
my fresh good looks and enjoys hearing 
me called a beautiful, clever woman. He 
likes leaving the ranch behind at night 
and coming home to a cozy, bright cot- 
tage, a clean, dainty wife, and the two 
sweet and neat little lads whom I have 
plenty of time to keep clean and train 
properly. 

ake your courage in both hands, my 
friends, demand that your life be made 
reasonably easy for you, and if you have 
some talent crying for expression take the 
time for its development, make your work 
simpler and plan it differently. Iry wash- 
ing dishes once a day, and that while you 
are getting your evening meal. I do, and 
it saves so much time. I put them in a 
drain basket in the sink, pour hot water 
over and lift them upon the drain board. 
In a few moments they are ready for the 
table and cupboard. Cook simple meals 
with fruit for dessert, instead of the elab- 
orate, fussy things that take so much time 
and patience. Have a vacuum sweeper 
and a dustless mop; they are not expen- 
sive and are worth their cost many times 


over in labor and strength saved. Keep | 


your houses neat and pleasant, but don't 
make a fetish of cleanliness. 

Stand up, straighten your tired backs, 
think things over a minute and then show 
your husbands by a downright strike, as I 
did, if necessary, that you intend to have 
your rights. MRS. L. O. H. 


Managing Things in a $3,000-a- 
Year Household 


HE world teems with advice to home- 

makers trying to live on an income of 
fifteen hundred dollars or less, but little 
assistance is offered to the persons having 
approximately three thousand—that large 
class of professional people who have a 
certain social standing to maintain. 

That was the problem of myself and 
my husband. As our children reached the 
high school age our expenses increased 
alarmingly; our income stubbornly re- 
fused to soar with them. For two De- 
cembers we had faced the incoming years 
with the burden of unpaid bills on our 
conscience. [ could see no way to better 
conditions. 

When the bells rang in the New Year 
three years ago, I determined to find some 
way out. he Professor earned the 
money. I disbursed it. Decidedly it was 


, up to me to stop the holes in the sieve. 


“A New Plan by Old Interests." 


6 Per Cent 
—Plus Profits 


The conditions which sur- 
round timber ownership and lum- 
ber manufacture in the United 
States and Canada are not paral. 
leled in any other industry. To 
those fully conversant with them 
(and to no others), these condi- 
tions offer unique opportunities 
for profit with complete security. 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


areanew type of investment which 
enables the average investor to 
turn this situation to account. It 
enables him, with all the security 
of a high grade First Mortgage 
Bond, to receive interest at 6 per 
cent and at the same time to share 
in rofits, which are usually very 
substantial. It goes without saying 
that this puts Lacey Profit-Shar- 
ing Bonds in a class by themselves. 


, One of the reasons for their prompt 


popularity is the fact that they 
are available in denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000 
The whole subject of this type 
of security is of extraordina 

interest, and can be no more than 
hinted at in this announcement. 


The name of Lacey is identi- 
fied throughout the timber 
world with 37 years of unbroken 
conservative success in timber 
investments We therefore feel 
that we can fairly presume to 
speak with some authority con- 
cerning timber securities. 


LACEY BOOKLET T-210 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE. 


ACEY [IMBrR (6. 


——— 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A Little Money Saved 


In times general prosperity, when in- 
stances of large fortunes made quickly are 
in the public eye, the average man is likely 
to forget that a little money saved and in- 
vested wisely often means the ability to 
grasp a big opportunity if it presenta itself. 

When the price of time-tested, dividend- 
paying industrial and railroad stocks reacts 
to a level where the income yield is excep- 
tional, there are special inducements for 
saving. We have outlined some specitie 
suggestions in Circular N-10, “What 
Small Amounts May Mean.” 


Sent on Request 


John Muir & 


PECIALISTS IN 


Co. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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LEARN ELECTRICITY 


mm um um mm ee UNUM GUN NA NUM (NO Um UU 
(Cut on this line) 


Mail This Coupon Now 


Bennett Wellington Cooke, Director 

Coyne National Trade Schools 

Dept. 2244, CHICAGO 
Send me free your wonderful Trade Manual. 
I am interested in the trade checked below: 


O Electricity O Drafting O Motion Picture 
Operation O Plumbing O Bricklaying 


d a T A OEE PAET OA 
= mm mm m am me m am mm m m UG. = 


That’s what manysuperintendents 
and managers are paying Coyne Trained men. 

That's what you can earn in this golden field, 

if you become trained the Coyne Way. The de- 
mand for Coyne men now is the greatest in the 
history ofour institution. We have more calls 
than we can supply. Fill in the coupon now. 
Get our wonderful Trade Manual—the Book of 
Golden opportunities, Tells all about the 
opportunities waiting for trained men. 


COY NEG? 


National Trade Schools 
Largest and Best Equipped in America 


We train you in our perfectly equipped 
shops. You learn by doing actual work with 
actual tools. No correspondence instruction. 
No books—no tedious study. Trained experts 
show you every step—teach all the tricks and 
short-cuts—make everything simple as A. B.C. 
Drafting, Estimating, Plan Reading in- 
cluded witheachcourse.No 
experience or special edu- 
cation necessary.Students 
finish in few months. 


LOW TUITION! 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Think ofit! Only a few 
months between you and 
$30.00 to $75.00 a week—or a 
business of your own. De- 
cide now. Nothing stands 
Our fee is so low it will amaze 


Drafting 


esign— 
Architectural. 


Drafting, Builders’ 
Course and others. 


in your way. 


you. Easy paymentsif desired. School open 
all year, Day or Evening instruction. Tools 
equi ent supp. 


Our Free Employment Bureau will help 
you earn while you learn. 
Mail the coupon above at once, Get the big 
manual of Trades. Read about the glorious 
successes and big money being made by 
Coyne men. Do it now — at once. 

Bennett Wellington Cooke, Director 


COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 


E. Illinois St., Dept. 2244, Chicago 


EA BAN KER 


Profe onthe: terms, 
MAC 


"BANKING 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 


Paid 
ON PICTURE SES 


Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, fas- 
cinating work. Travel everywhere. Demand 

: for trained men exceeds supply. Our full 
course covers only few weeks. Day and 
evening classes. o book study; actual 
practice in up-to-date studio under expert. 
instructors. Call or write for free booklet. 
Easy terms. Special offer to those enroll- 
ing now. 

N. Y. Institute of Photography, 2104, 141 W. 36th St., New York 


I began with the kitchen, where I kept 
one maid. She was paid six dollars a 
week, while her board and the other ex- 
penses of keeping her amounted to about 
four dollars more. I decided that she 
must go. 

The decision was by no means easy. I 
backed away from it several times, for we 
were a social family, and I knew what a 
servantless house would mean to me. But 
I had to choose between labor and bills. 
So the maid went. 

The by-products of that economy were 
innumerable. Besides the saving in wages 
there was an enormous amount of differ- 
ence in the materials used in cooking; 
waste was practically eliminated; the 
rooms were cleared of all unnecessary 
articles, thereby saving time, and meals 
were simplified. Friends came for simple, 
jolly chafing-dish suppers. There were no 
bills, I paid cash for everything. 

We took the young people into our con- 
fidence, stated conditions and possibilities, 
with the result that they all agreed not to 
spend an unnecessary cent for clothes, 
amusements, anything, till those back bills 
were paid. The spirit of loving, consid- 
erate coöperation which came about 
through our experiment repaid me a thou- 
sandfold for the extra labor imposed on 
me. 

As the months went by, my spirits im- 
proved, my disposition steadied, the cor- 
ners of my lips turned up. Dollar by dol- 
lar we were getting the bills behind us, and 
there were no new ones. At the end of the 
year we were out of debt and had a bal- 
ance in the bank, the anxious frown had 
disappeared from the Professor's brow, 
and'the eyes behind the horn-rimmed 

spectacles once more sparkled with fun. 

e could see light ahead. 

T he second year the domestic wheels 
ran more smoothly still. By June we had 
an able-bodied sum in the bank—then 
we bought a bond. No one who has not 
experienced the strain of debt can know 
the intoxicating exhilaration of cutting a 
coupon from a bond. 

For three years I was my own cook and 
housemaid. Busy years te were, but 
blissfully free from worry. e hours my 
neighbors spent in Sac offices I de- 
voted to reading; the amount they spent 
for fees kept me in entertainment. Now a 
little legacy has made a few more bonds 

ossible—three years ago it would have 
dein gobbled by back bills. Don't think 
that we have not had fun in these years, 
we have had heaps of it, all the more be- 
cause we have been living by Mr. Micaw- 
ber's rule for happiness. "Bo you remember 
it? If not, here it is: 


Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 


penditure nineteen nineteen six, result happi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, re- 
sult misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf 
is withered, the god of day goes down upon the 
dreary scene and—and in short you are forever 
floored. 


I have a maid now; but I know so much 
better how to keep one than I did before 
I had tackled the proposition of the house- 
work myself. The weed of waste will 
flourish with tropical luxuriance in the 
culinary department and I keep a Pp 
lookout that it does not get a start. 
you desire bonds instead of bills, O home- 
maker, look well to the ways of your 
kitchen. M. C. M'D. 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Ji 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


CAeUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used In the finest homes and offices 


throughout the country. 
ing practical utility, 


A 
b 


base $1.£ 
grades at correspondingly low 


They are made in sections, combin- 
economy and attractive appearance, 
bove style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
inding, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
50—combination complete $8. 00. Other styles and 

prices. On orders "i $10.00 


and over we pay freight: freight equalized to extreme west- 


ern states 
and at considerable saving TO YOU. 


€ 


Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL 


Write for new 
atalogue 6-A. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., LittleFalls,N. Y. 


| ed Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
ranch Offico: Flatiron Bldg., New york City 


AGENTS 


LARGE 
PROFIT 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 
For store fronts, office windows and glass 
signs of all kinds. No experience pe. 
sary. Anyone can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 a Week 


You can sell to nearby trade or travel all 
over the country. There is a big demand 
for window lettering in every town. Send 
for Free Samples and full particulars. 


Liberal Offer to General Agents. 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 413 N. Clark St., Chicago 


28c 


In 15 years—$965 interest; or $8700 in 30 years with $5700 profits. 
Funds invested in First Mortgages held by Trustee. Free 40 page book 
of charts and information on systematic saving. Advise how much 
you can save for definite offer. 
Clark, Box 3-C, care S-L-&-T-Co., 


SAVED EVERY DAY AT 
6 PER CENT WILL BE 


$2500 


Commissions to salesmen. E. H. 


Marietta, Ga. 


Stocks" Bonds 


ODD LOTS 


Whether you wish to purchase securities of 
leading Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility 
Companies in 100 share lots or in lesser 
umounts—''odd lots'—our Statistical Dept 
is prepared to provide reliable Information 
concerning securities you are interested in. 
= We will suggest a list of Investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an approximate 
idea of amount. you contemplate investing and 
whether you wish to purchase outright or 
otherwise. Your Inquiry will be given careful 
personal attention. 
Write for List K-2 “Investment Suggestions” 


| SHELDON MORGAN 


New York City 
York Stock Exchange 
INN AIME 


42 Broadway 
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The Importance of 
HavingtheLaw on YOUR Side 


The most wonderful thing about law is the protection it gives to the man who is right and who 
knows he is right. The man who understands the first principles of Business Law is apt to be prudent in 
ordinary business transactions, but the man who has Parsons' Laws of Business at his elbow never 


guesses. He knows! 


He knows that he knows! 


And he has the Law on his side. The man who 


depends only on the law of common sense is sure to find out that: 


Many a will is contested and upset. 
Many a deed or lease contains a clause that you don’t KNOW about. 


Many a note proves worthless. 


. Many a contract contains a qualifying or nullifying provision. 
Many a man suffers financial loss or has the expense of a gom. because 


he did not KNOW or provide against the invasion of his RIGH 


S. 


Parsons’ Laws of Business (1917 Edition) 


is the one great, standard text and reference book on Business Law, the book that saves endless lawyers’ con- 
sultations and fees; the book that keeps you out of legal entanglements; the book that insures you against legal 
mistakes; the book that sharpens your intellect and fires the ambition of young men in business or just entering busi- 
ness; the book that hundreds of business and professional men recommend and thousands use; the book that should 
be in the home or on the desk of every man or woman who owns property ; whois in business; who does business and 


who has ambition to succeed. 


There's a copy ready for your FREE examination 
Is Your Will Contest-Proof? 


Consult Theophilus Parsons, formerly protec of Law in H: 
versity, In his remarkable book “Parsons of Business.” 

gives the world a wonderful exposition of the 1 laws of inheritance; explains the 
poonitar: provisions required in wills and so clarifies the principles of inheritance 
jaw that when you have finished this chapter you can, alded and guided by the 
contest Prost forms given in Parsons' Laws of Business, yourself be an authority 
on the wing up of so important a document. 


Are You An Executor? Guardian? 


Do you know the duties, the pow 
ae on. te which EUR are enti ied in ti 


hts of beneficiaries and the co 
administration of their sacred 
written oe wonderful chapters on these all-important 
subjects in his Laws 0 of Busin ters that for real information value t to the 
layman are.probably unequaled in legal Iit literature. 


Do You Know the Peculiar . 
Kinks in the Laws Relating to 
Married Women? 


Do you know the Xr rights of husband, wife, children; or other heirs, 
a blood eire ed how t cal, 


m of dower Satie 


Are You An Inventor? 


Do you know that not one inventor in a hundred ever enjoys the nanoia 
reward of his discoveries, simply use he was ignorant of his rights 
the patent laws? Forget, if you please, that Parsons' Pew, ,of Business oon. 
tains about 900 other pages and consider only Prof. expo- 
sition of patent laws, on how to proceed, on Application Forms, on aveis, on 
Assignments and Grants: on Appeals; on Interferences; on License; on 

atents; on Trade-marks, ete., and you would have a book worth ts times 
its remarkably low price. 


Do You Own Property? Expect To? 


oon a home or making a real-estate investment. 
Eu may be sure of a clear 


1 
usiness are absolutely authoritative on ownership lense and title, as well as 
on the rights of tenants, on trespass, rental, ete., etc. Every property Ow nats 
every prospective property-owner, needs this wonderful book. 

are standard form oY: Deed, Mortgage, Release, Lien, Lease, drawn up by a master 
LAWS OF BUSINESS 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 


Examine this indispensable, 
newly revised, up-to-date, 


If you're a Law-abiding Citizen you need this book 


Do You make Contracts ? 

Are You an Investor? 

Is your life Insured? 

Are you a Partner? 

Are you an Employer? 

Are you an Agent? 

Do you hold a Note? 

Have you given a Note? 

Do you take Boarders? 

Is your house or other 
property insured ? 

Are you an Author? 

Are you a Manufacturer? 

Do you run or own a Car? 

Are you a Farmer? 


On these subjects and on all other 
conceivable vital business matters 
there are chapters in Parsons' Laws 
of Business written by that great 
constitutional lawyer, Prof. Theoph- 
ilus Parsons, in untechnical, under- 
standable business English. Each 
chapter is a clear, forceful, authori- 
tative exposition of its subject, and 
you need this book because you 
need to know that you are right. 


This is the great 
book of 948 pages 
of Business Law of 
which over 300,000 
copies have been 
sold. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


As per your special offer in The American Magazine for April, 1917, please send me a copy 
of Parsons’ Laws of Business for F R E E examination. I will either return the book 
or send you $3.50 within ten days, 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 


bowel disorder. Constipation, which becomes more 
and more chronic with advancing years, frequently 
makes the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. 
Yet in most cases constipation can be entirely pre- 
vented by a little care in the matter of diet and by 
supplying in Nujol an efficient substitute for the 
mucus which exhausted nature no longer provides. 


Nujol is not a bowel stimulant. It acts as an in- 
ternal lubricant, softening the contents of the in- 
testines and so promoting normal evacuations. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol 
is sold only in pint bottles bearing the Nujol trade- 
mark, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Write your name and 


i ; Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” ar nenie 
| pt. 


address plainly below. 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Chairs and Tricycles 


circul book, T. Press $5. Lar- 
ry $60, Reve money. Print for 


Learn Music 
AT HOME! 


^" This 
is theSignof 
GOOD 


Play By Note— Piano, 

Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
‘Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar- 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 
sing, Special Limited Offer 
of tree weekly lessons. You 
pay only for music and post- 
age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each course. 
16 years’ success. Start at once. 
Write for Free Booklet Today— Now. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 154 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CNVE 


‘that Lond Pesti 
d 


NS 


New Method-LearnTo © 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of . 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


LETTERS and inquiries will be an- 
swered in this department— provided 
| they are of general interest, and provided 
they seem to represent a large number 
of cases. 


Get a Job with a Growing Concern 
AM asked by a correspondent to name 
several concerns of importanceto whom 
he might apply for a position with “a 

good chance for advancement.” 

There are many such, and I have told 
him of several; but what I want to do is to 
point out the importance of looking for a 
position with the smaller concern that is 
growing big. While there are always op- 
portunities for capable men with big com- 
panies, don’t forget that even the biggest 
ones were once small and that someone 
helped them to grow big. One great ad- 
vantage of working for a smaller and 
* coming" concern is that the employees 
in the latter usually come into much closer 
contact and relationship with the owners 
and chief executives; they are, therefore, 
often more likely to attract favorable no- 
tice and attention from the very men hav- 
ing the greatest personal interest in the de- 
velopment and growth of their own busi- 
ness. Such employers are tonstantly on 
the lookout for signs of initiative and ca- 
pability in those persons with whom they 
are surrounded. — 

How You Can Have Your Pay Raised 

I HAVE received such a large number of 

letters which seem to imply that em- 
ployers pretty generally fail to recognize 
ind. adequately reward work well dorie 

that I am tempted to relate a bit of m 

own early experience while “‘clerking it." 

It may; perhaps, help to clear the atmos- 

phere on this much-discussed subject. 

At the age of twenty, I went to work in 
the office of a million-dollar firm at the 

rincely salary of twelve dollars a week. 

i stayed there three years, did my work 

faithfully and well, but never had my pay 

raised. The concern made money, were 
always kind and courteous, but never men- 
tioned that, to me, all-important subject 
of an increased salary. I finally left in dis- 
ust; but as I look back on it now, in the 
ight of greater experience, I am not at all 
eer ired that it was so. I simply per- 
formed a regular service that was worth no 
more to them at the end of three years 
than it was after I had been there six 
months. 

If they had raised my pay it would sim- 
ply have come under the head of generosity 
or philanthropy on their part. 

The point is here: All I ever was able 
to perceive while I held down this job was 
my own little duties. I had absolutely no 
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grasp, except in the most general and su- 
perficial way, of what that firm was trying | 
to accomplish, or what those fundamental 
things were upon which their success de- 
pended, and, as I now look back on it, I 
seem never to have even cared or tried to 
find out. Most of the other clerks evi- 
dently felt the same way I did. We were 
just cogs, and functioned daily in a purely 
mechanical manner. If the three mem- 
bers of that firm had suddenly died on the 
same day, not one of us would have known, 
except in a very general way, where the 
business came from or why it came at all. 
We knew next to' nothing about the raw 
material markets which supplied us or 
how the goods were manufactured or sold. 
Our minds were entirely taken up with 
figuring costs, making out invoices and 
other office details, and if we talked to- 
gether in leisure moments it was about 
girls, theaters and town gossip. Any one 
of our places could have been equally well 
filled in a few months by new “talent,” 
and no doubt at a saving on the pay roll 
in many instances, and the members of 
the firm must often have sighed as they 
observed us and noted the limited orbit of 
our visions. If the above “confession ” of 
my state of mind before I woke up is ap- 
preciated by my readers, I believe it will 
do much to help them into the atmosphere 
of bigger things, and at least start them 
thinking about that very real road which 
is so easily defined and which leads ever on 
to a better and greater commercial success. 


Get a New Angle on Your Job 


HAVE been a life insurance solicitor for a num- 
ber of years; make just a fair living. Want to 
get into a better paying line—there are too 
many others working this game. Can you sug- 
gest anything? J. P. 


ES: Stay in the business, and get a new 
A “angle” on its possibilities. You evi- 
dently know the ins and outs of insurance; 
you would be a "stranger" in other lines. 

Let me tell you a story of a friend of 
mine—a life insurance solicitor who ‘is 
barely twenty-five. He has been out of 
college only two years, and yet earned 
over five thousand dollars last year in com- 
missions. Here is what he told me: 

“In going into insurance soliciting I 
figured that most successful business men 
either carried enough life insurance, or 
would naturally place additional policies 
with old friends or business acquaintances. 
So I determined to go after younger fel- 
lows. I made out a list of the wealthier 
students at Harvard (he works in Boston) 
and then called on their fathers. I 
pointed out to the father that with prep 
school and college expenses, he had made 
and would make in his boy an investment 
of many thousand dollars, and the ‘risk’ 
should bs carried by insurance; the father | 
to pay the premiums while the boy was in | 
college, edi then turn the job over to the | 
son when he entered business or profes- | 
sional life and was in a position to shoulder | 
the expense. This would help develop in 
the young nian the idea of thrift, and his 
insurance taken out at such an early age 
would cost much less. Out of the twenty- 
five men I talked with I wrote policies for 
sixteen, and I am ‘going to it’ among | 
other colleges when I get through with my 
Harvard list. And, say, I'll stick along | 
with those fellows after they get into busi- 
ness or professions, and when they can , 


Examine, Free, This Great 
Accounting Guide! 


PADS IRE AND PRACTICE 
the famous book by R. H. Mont- 
gomery, Ex-President of the American 
Association of Public Accountants. 


In every big accounting firm, in great cor- 
poration offices, on desks of treasurers— 
wherever important accounts are kept 
you will see this standard book. Every 
competent accountant and auditor is sup- 
posed to be thoroughly familiar with it. 


In making audits, the book is an indispensable 
guide. It gives you everything—foundation prin- 
ciples, how to begin Node full procedure in mak- 
ing both balance sheet. and detailed audits, con- 
ducting investigations, preparing certificates and 
reports, handling depreciation, preparing income 
tax returns, etc. 


Packed With Information’ 
Every Accountant Needs 


13 rules for verifying inventories, 
‘The different business customsin figuring interest. 


The best way to treat a profit on the sale of 
, fixed assets of a concern, 


wont, 75 per cent of defalcations may be looked 
or. 


In general accounting work its 800 pages are a 
veritable accounting encyclopedia. Hardly a situ- 
ation can arise where you can not turn to your 
copy of “Auditing” for practical suggestions on 
what to do, how to save time, avoid unne i 
work or distinguish the vital from the adent 


The 18 rules for partnership agreements. 

A safe definition of "surplus" for the accountant 
to go by. 

Starting a perpetual inventory of stock on hand. 

The right place on the balance sheet to show 
reserve for working capital. 

Points on profit and loss accounts for holding 
companies. 

Three good rules for business concerns to follow 
in borrowing money . 

Should inventories be valued at cost or market? 

Ts Gus simple principles of balance sheet 
audits. 


In preparing important financial statements, 
where you must be sure you're right, Mr. Mont- 
gomery's judgment and experience are simply 
invaluable. 


What Users Say 


Accountants and auditors in all lines of business, in 
every state, uniformly can not say too much for 
“Auditing.” 

“Just what I've been looking for. No accountant 
should be without it,’’ writes A. R. Cochran, Spence 
Baggs Stove Co., Ohio. “ Wonderfully pleased with 
it."—J. W. Simpson, Pa. '' Wouldn't part with my 
copy for many times its cost. "—D. 8. Mills, C. P. A., 
North Carolina. ''Couldn't be more complete.”— 
P. L. Louks, Detroit. ' Have just taken five copies.” 
—Charles Neville & Co., Savannah, Birmingham, 
Etc. '"More than a book—an institution."—H. K. 
W.'Scott, Minnesota. 


And so on.. You can't make a mistake on this book. 


Handling treasury stock in the books. 


The errors that creep into accounts, and how to 
locate them. 


The accountant's definition of profits: The legal 
definition. 


The best form for balance sheets. 

Points about statements for credit managers. 

What the accountant should know about de- 
preciation, 

Suggestions for improving office methods. 

What sot to put into a report. 


Data for retail and department store account- 
ants, 


Points about financing by acceptances, 


Send No Money— Book Must | Thy Ronald Brow Gas ------- 
Satisfy You First 


I 1o sepa with your offer send me a copy of Meotpemery's 
Before you pay a cent for “Auditing,” we I 


H a AP n ro A a ze 
want you to examine it from cover to * Name 
cover. The 800-page book, bound in full | 
limp leather, will be sent any responsible q gusiness Firm or 
man without deposit. Judge for yourself * Reference 
its great value. Fill out coupon and attach 
to your business letterhead. 


50 2 Month 


The master- 

piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 

ed to the second, tions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 


Guaranteed 


Every day we have calls 
from Beauty Shops all over 


America for. Marinello Ar ~ 
graduates. The calls are of the exquisite new watch cases. 
so great we are unable to 

fill them. Right now If you were a Marinello grad- 

uate you now could be earning a big salary or have 


a business of your own. 


BIG SALARIES 


The Marinello School of beauty culture offers you 


All sizes for both 


z=, Burlington 


‘The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 


your greatest opportunity of success, independence, at rate of $2.50a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
prosperity and future. We positively guarantee to price—no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 
secure you a good position the day you qualify. No Write Today for Free Watch Book 
other school does this. The Marinello School is the See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
largest in the world. The Marinello beauty system designs in watches that you have to choose from 
is the « complete taught Your name and address on.a postcard is enough. 
Write now for FRER Literature, proaf of positions Get this offer while it last. Write today 
ers 


open and ruPcess of other 


Barlington W 1054. li i 
Marinello Co., Dept. Cl, Mallers Building, Chicago — 24. 1-4 241—115 71.1 — 
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To New York 
On The Magic Carpet 


There is an qu lure abont pees 
greatest cil t ws millions of -people 
every year all parts of the world. Hun- 
dsd of thousands of these visitors travel on 
A.B.A. Cheques—the “modern magic carpet.” 


When you visit New York or any other place, 
travel on A.B.A. Cheques. They are ak be- 


cause until you countersign your Cheques in 


the presence of the person accepting them, 
they are of use to no one but yourself. 


They are convenient, because this counter- 
signature is the only identification you will 
need, and because they are ped. readily 

i , steamship companies, 


everywhere— 
hotels, the best merchants. 50,000 banks cash 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 


Com, , New York, for booklet and information 
as per od they may be had in your vicinity. 


afford it I’m going to run them up into 
some pretty good frases" ` 

The above shows that, Solomon to the 
contrary, there is ‘something new under 
the sun” even in the competitive field of 
insurance. 

Further to illustrate his methods, let me 
tell about his call on a certain bank presi- 
dent with reference to insuring his son. 
The bank president was a hard man to get 
at, but this chap persevered, and was 
finally ushered into the august presence. 
The banker sat at his mahogany desk 
deeply immersed in his own private affairs. 

“Tve come to see you about that son of 
yours out at Harvard," said the insurance 
man. 

The old gentleman started and looked 
up for the first time. 

“What the dickens has he been doing 
now?" he asked. - 

“He’s going to take out some life insur- 
ance,” replied the solicitor. 

The old gentleman’s face relaxed. 
“H’m!” he growled, “the only sensible 
thing he ever decided to do.” 

“Yes, but perhaps you don’t just un- 
derstand; you are going to pay for this in- 
surance.” 

“Of course I'm going to pay for it,” said 
the bank president. ''How much do you 
think he ought to carry?" 

To make a long story short, he left that 
office with an application for five thou- 
sand dollars on that young man's life. 

Now “J. P.,” and others who want to 
get ahead, isn't this brief history of my 
young friend a stimulating story, and 


doesn't it prove that in any line there is 
always a way to make two profitable ideas 
grow where only one or none grew before? 


Chances in the Printing Trade 


I AM a young retail clerk, and think I should 
| like to get into the printing business, having 
operated a small press at home evenings, doing 
printing for small local concerns. How can Í 
best get started? What are the chances for 
making a success of it? 


"THE printing business is one of the larg- 
est industries of the country and is con- 
stantly growing. Whereas years the 
printer in most instances competed on a 
price basis alone, the successful printers of 
to-day compete for business on ideas as 
well as printing. 

In other words, originality is quite nec- 
essary in the printing business in order to 
keep abreast of the times, attract atten- 
tion to yourself, and secure an increase in 
volume of business. Many of the larger 
printers employ artists for laying out de- 
signs to show to customers, and they also 
employ “copy men" to make suggestions 
for printed advertising matter. There are 
three separate departments in the printing 
business for you to consider—the “fac- 
tory" end, the office end, and the soliciting 
end, depending on whether a man is natur- 
ally mechanically inclined, whether he has 
ability to conduct the business from the 
office, or whether he considers himself best 
adapted for the outside or selling end. 
Your experience, even with a small press 
at home, ought to be helpful, and I would 


Concentration Spells Success 


when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure to bring 
failure. Most persons concentrate on that which annoys, irri- 
tates and makes for failure. When we are sick it is hard to 
concentrate on the thought of being well. When we are de- 
spondent it is difficult to concentrate on the idea of ever 
being happy again. When we have lost money it is easy to 
concentrate on our loss but almost impossible to concentrate 
on our having an abundance again. ~ 

The Power of Concentration, when intelligently and 
constructively applied, is man’s greatest asset. 

We all lock the doors and windows of our homes to keep 
out intruders, but do you lock the doors and windows of your 
thought world and so keep out the thoughts which take aw; 
one's strength, hope, faith, courage, ambition, power and abil- fi 
ity? Do you belong to the class of ple who have used their || 
concentration tly or wrongly ou own your own 
mind? Has your concentration brought you success or 
failure; happiness or sorrow; health or sickness; brilliancy of 
mind or loss of memory? Can you concentrate for five minutes || 
on any one thing you want, shutting out entirely every || 
random, stray, tramp thought? Try it. 


“Concentration 25 los, 


By F. W. Sears, M. P. (Master of Psychology) teaches how 
to develop and use the Power of Concentration rightl . 
The person who can concentrate rightly for what da 

wants, when and where he wants to—whether it is for money, 
health, love, increased business, a better job, political power, 
social position, good memory or anything else D tay desire— 
has at i command e greatest e x the — í 
power which, when he learns to use it rightly, gives him the 1 1 
mast of himself and his environment, and makes advise you to call On youe local prune for 
his h strong, health and vigorous. ROPA TENE MTM ERR further suggestions as to where you might 

ou can win for you have ower and can learn to use it tly by persistently applying the les- : : : ou 
sons taught in this book. No matter how many books you may have read, this book is different. You fit. Or, 1 you live m a small town, y 
need to learn the lesson it teaches. Price 50 cents postpaid. Worth a thousand dollars. Remit by might write to printers in the larger cities, 
money order. registered letter, personal check, one or two cent U. 8S. Stamps. Money back if you want it. describing your ability So as to discover 
Centre Publi Company, Suite 641, 110 W. 34th Street (at Broadway) New York 

NOTE. Dr. Sears lectures every Sunday at 11.18 A. M. in the Criterion Theatre, Broadway at 44th St. N. Y. City. what they may have to offer you. 
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Make Your Own Movies 


The Wonderful Movette Equal in performance to the 
Home Projector $55.00 


With the casting IUD UO or mer 
ovette 
GLEE 
Ca E 

£v Now the world 


— .  pictorially is in 
“==: your hand 


Living pictures of your loved ones, relatives, and 
friends. Living pictures of events. Living pictures 
of scenes on land or sea. Pictures that are moving, 
thrilling, surprising —too wonderful to describe. 
Yours to take, yours to own, yours to enjoy RIGHT 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


That is the priceless gift which the marvelous Movette Motion 
Picture Camera presents to every lucky owner. This scientific 
wonder machine has made moving pictures pos- 
sible for everybody. Taken the mystery out of 
them. Made them so simple that your boy or 
girl can master all the miracle of it in a few 
minutes. The 


Guarantee to Purchasers 


We ebsolutèly quete that the 
ill rita 


Us 
i 
Ltd 
n'a 
q 


SS . 

CAMERA 
has set millions of tongues talking—millions of 
minds wondering. What it does is miraculous— 
what it means to ten thousand families is still 
more amazing. 


Think of it! With this prodigy of invention you can take living 
pictures. With the equally wondrous projector you can have a 
thousand delights at home by flashing them on the screen. And 
the Movette costs under thirty dollars and the projector but 
$55.00. Equal in performance to the thousand dollar machines 
in the Movie Theatres. 


Movies in every American home! Movette Film comes in pack- 
ages of 50 feet for $1.50, every foot of which contains 32 perfect 
little negatives, any one of which can be enlarged for a few 
cents if you wish. The Movette Projector runs 200 feet of film 
—seven minutes of action. Time it on your watch! 


The Movette is all cameras in one 
camera. No wasted film. Perfect pic- 
tures all the time. No focusing. No 
adjustments. Light. Compact. Sim- 
ple. You can take it anywhere. 


Ask your dealer for it. Or, write us. 
Send us his name. We'll tell you 
more and more about this magical M 
machine that makes pictures that ovette Caire fs aca 

do everything but talk. See your Rochester, N. 

dealer. Write today. Gentlemen: I am interested in Movette. Will you kindly 


Amer. Mag. 4-17 


end further detail. ding the fascinati: occtte 
Every Dealer Sells It — Moteng Pilare Canta i ih t edi sa intaroationg e book, 
You Can Buy It Everywhere "The Scientific Wonder of It —FREE. 
MOVETTE CAMERA My Dealer's name is 
CORPORATION His address is 


Largest Makers of Moving 
Picture Cameras in the World 


1176University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


My name is 
Address 


City.... State 
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he flavor of ‘‘Swift’s Premium" Ham is due to 
a special method of curing. "This Swift cure 
gives a greater delicacy, a savoriness that you 
will be quick to appreciate. Serve this ham 
.for breakfast tomorrow and see how much 
your family enjoys its delicious flavor. The eco- 
nomical way to purchase ham is to buy it whole. 


“Swift's Premium" Hamsand Bacon 
& ae * | 


How I Think 
Middle Age 
Should Be Met 


Prize Contest Announce- 
ment 


N AMERICAN MAGAZINE reader 
A needs our help. Let's help her 
if we can. Below is her letter. 
Read it and send us the best answer to 
it you can write. What is the best 
solution of the problem of middle age? 
Tell a story of some personal experi- 
ence, if possible. Anyway, be frank 
and outspoken. 

For the best letters of about 500 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. 

Competition closes April 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in the 
July number. 

Contributions to these contests will 
not be returned except where espe- 
cially requested and postage is en- 
closed. 

Address, Contest Editor, ‘THe 
AMERICAN MacaziNE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. . 


The Letter Which You Are to Help ` 


Us Answer. 


“THE personal stories appearing in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, so human, ap- 
pealing and interesting, have opened the 
door of kinship, fellowship and friendship 
to all who read. While a common sorrow 
‘makes the whole world kin,’ there is noth- 
ing that strengthens the interest one has 
for a fellow being more than ‘swapping’ 
experiences. 

“So the door you have opened, in the 
name of humanity, emboldens me to ask 
Ten help toward the solution of a prob- 
em that is staring thousands of us poor 
women in the face, to our despair and un- 
doing. 

“What is to become of the mature woman 
who, finding herself without means of sup- 
port, is denied entrance into the business: 
world as a wage-earner? : 

“The young woman in business has 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Children are Earth's fairest flowers— pure and fragrant 


with the promise of maturity. 

Sensible mothers know that wholesome habits, so easily 
planted in the young child's mind, will bear healthful 
fruit in later years. 

These soft and lustrous curls with the glint of gold in 
them— 

What will they look like when the “little women” of 
today have “little women” of their own? 

A serious question that, which Time alone can answer. 
But the future can be forecasted pretty accurately now, 


if children form the habit of shampooing regularly with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. . 

Pure pine tar, with the breath of its native forest; 
glycerine of the purest strain; sweet vegetable oils of 
tested efficacy —these are the ingredients of Packer's 
'Tar Soap. 


Sample half-cake, with simple directions for forming the 
“Packer habit” of hair health, sent on receipt of ten cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City’ 


Packers 


‘lar Soap 


4 


solved life’s problems for herself, and al- 
ways, if efficient, finds hundreds of doors 
wide open and inviting. The other day I 
saw an article placing the efficiency of old 
men, or, at least, middle-aged men, on a 
par with that of young men. Then, too, I 
saw a film picture of an old man’s work- 
shop, where dependent old men, even at 
eighty-five, found employment and a live- 
thood. 


Write for our Manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and 
Treatment,” 36 pages 
of practical informa- 
* tion, free on request. 


Packer's Liquid 
Tar Soap—cleanses the 
hair and scalp delight- 
fully. Delicately per- 
fumed. Liberal sam- 
ple bottle 10c. 


* But the mature woman—twhat of her? 
“Certainly there are a few mature wom- 
en who have made good in the business 
world; but I do know of thousands who, 
through no fault of their own, are com- 
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Concrete section on the Boston Post Road near Springfield, Mass. F. E. Clark, 
Superintendent of Streets of Springfield, Engineer. 


Interesting Facts About the 
Durability of Concrete Roads 


What a Concrete A concrete road differs from all other types 
Road Is in having its surface inseparably cemented. 
The materials—sand, broken stone or pebbles—are not merely 
held together with a binder; they are cemented into a solid, 
water-tight stone, proof against the ravages of frost and water. 


Unaffected Moisture rots and frost breaks open any road surface 


by Frost which is not water tight. A properly built concrete road 
is proof against both. 
Its The ordinary concrete road has a crushing strength of 3,000 


Strength pounds to the square inch. THIS GREAT STRENGTH 
DISTRIBUTES THE HEAVIEST LOADS OVER THE 
ENTIRE AREA OF THE ROADWAY. Each inch supports and rein- 


forces the next inch because they are part of one solid unit. 


Its Wearing The wearing surface of a concrete road is like that of a 
Surface stone slab and will last as long. The spreading, thrusting 

and rubbing action of motor rubber tires does not tend 
to separate fine particles of the surface, as happens in less solid construc- 
tion; steel tires and liorses' shoes grind the surface very slowly. In Wayne 
County, Michigan, concrete roads eight years old show a wear of less than 
Vf inch under the traffic of 7,000,000 vehicles of all kinds. 


Extremely Low Cost of upkeep is the true measure of the value of 
Cost of Upkeep any road. Concrete roads five, six, seven and eight 

years old are being kept in perfect condition for a 
very small fraction of the cost of maintaining less rigid construction. ‘Two 
or three men with a kettle of tar can keep in order many miles of concrete, 
at small annual cost. 


You are interested in having permanent roads in your community. See your road 
officials and insist upon a system of them built now with adequate funds,raised 
by a good roads bond issue. It takes a lifetime to build a system of permanent 
roads by laying scattered stretches with current road funds. You want your 
roads good while you are still alive to enjoy them. Write us for Booklet No. 136. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

ATLANTA : CHICAGO DALLAS 

Hurt Building 111 West Washington St. Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS Y KANSAS CITY 

Ideal Building Merchants Bank Building Commerce Building 
NEW YORK PARKERSBURG PITTSBURGH 

101 Park Avenue Union Trust Building Farmers Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

Kearns Building Rialto Building Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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pelled to live on their relatives—a most 
galling and humiliating experience. Take 
one out of the thousands, who in speaking 
feels that mature womanhood has no 
chance, but rather has been given a raw 
deal. 
“My life work, given me by exceptional 
talent and painstaking preparation, I find, 
on reaching middle de, has been dissi- 

ated and lost because I had to spend the 

est years of my life nursing the sick, mov- 
ing all over the country in quest of health 
for a semi-invalid, doing drudgery and a 
variety of ‘jobs’ in order to make both ends 
meet, having no. time or thought for a 
settled future or old age. 

“I did the duty next to me gladly, 
cheerfully, giving only thought for those 
who seemed to be my special care. Now I 
find all doors leading to business or a liv- 
ing in any calling denied me because, 
while I was sacrificing all for what was the 
all-important work at the time, others 
were waking to the call of efficiency, and 
now only expert workers get the jobs. 

“Those of us who have borne our part 
through the burden and heat of the day, 
who always had responsibilities and who 
counted in the work of life, now find being 
inte on the shelf intolerable and unbear- 
able. 

“I am energetic and capable, a college 
woman of intelligence, and should, at my 
time of life, make a success of anything I 
undertook; but no door is open to me. Tn 
reality, I feel that all doors to the way of 
making a living have been slammed in my 
face. It does not pay to go to friends to 
ask aid in securing employment. They 
cannot understand why you are not con- 
tented to live ‘on your folks,’ and their 
efforts in your behalf are, to say the least, 
few and far between. 

“T have offered to take any kind of 
work, and the other day sought employ- 
ment from a company who should be in- 
terested, as some of the members of this 
large concern are especially interested in 
seeking to build up social service and wel- 
fare in the community and state. The re- 
ply I received .from the employment of- 
ficer of this firm was an eye-opener, and 
has made my belief in humanity fall to 
the depths. i 

“This is what he said: “I had a confer- 
ence with the senior member of the staff, 
and he decided with me that we would give 
the place to a needy young girl who will 
take up other work with this special job, 
for a very small sum. In fact, we felt that 
it would be an insult to offer you such a 
salary, so we have closed with her.” 

“Can you imagine my feelings? I who 
have not a penny save those given me by 
others—given gladly and lovingly I own— 
whose very existence is pauperism per- 
sonified, a homeless, penniless middle- 
aged woman who henceforth must needs 
bury all ambition, all pride, and exist 
until— 

“Well, I came to my room and wrote 
these lines to you, hoping, trusting, pae 
ing that you may find a way to open the 
door for a living for thousands of such as I. 


* For all that I have kept for years, 
Locked deep within my heart; 

The pent-up grief, my hopes, my fears 
Have thrust the lock apart; 

And hope has flown ne'er to return, 
And dreary is the way, 

O God, let lost ambition burn 
Within my heart to-day!" 
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TOW do you know 
mother's baking a pies ? 


Doun 


How ui that pot, spicy fragrance as the oven door swings 
open! And what a “great possession” Fragrance really is! How 
it recalls things! Will you ever forget those boyhood days when 
you bung around the kitchen for that little turnover she never 
forgot to make especially for you? Just as clearly fragrance 
predicts delights to come and guides you to the desirable things, 
for “Your Nose Knows.” That's the only way, too, to find the 
tobacco that will suit you best. Let pure fragrance be yovr guide. 


It will lead you straight to 


- 


Te Bee Tobacco fòr Pipe and Cigarette 


Made asit i is, from a ble of rich, ripe Burley leaves grown in 
the Blue Grass section of o d Kentucky, Tuxedo has a pure fra- 
grance that is all its own. 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of 
your hand to bring out 
its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its deli- 
cious, pure fragrance 
will convince you. Try 
this test with any other 

. tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on 
your judgment— 


“Your Nose Knows” | 


i Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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"TR of many good 


*sport" suits are 
shown here; it's the 
breezy, informal, out- 
door idea in suits—good 
for business or sports. 
Many variations. 

-Look for our label 

in your sport suit 
Insist that you see it sewed 


in the coat; a small thing to 
look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Every kind of music 


for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 

Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by 
Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming 
old songs of yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack? 

Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental solos—the 
exquisite renditions of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. ‘Then 
again, perhaps, you would rather hear Sousa's Band play some of his 
own stirring marches, or enjoy Harry 
Lauder's inimitable witticisms. 

No matter—you can hear them 
all on the Victrola. It is the instru- 
ment for 2// kinds of music. It has 
not only gathered to itself the great- 
est artists in the world of song, but 
the most celebrated bands and 
orchestras, the famous instrumen- 
talists, the leading comedians. 

The Victrola is supreme in all fields 
of musical endeavor. It is ¢he instru- 


ment for every home. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer's. He 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear, and demonstrate the 
various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. s J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone S Montreal, Canadi 


on xo Talking! 


—— y coordinated and synchronized by our our special processes Victrola XVII, $250 — $5 
f and their use, except with each oth not Ty os un- 
suthontzed, but damaging and sminetiefectory: sola y Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th a eA month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Lesa of the Victor Ke pla pneter Mh pone of this Company only. 
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The New Hupmobile 


Already supreme in perform- 
ance, thenew Hupmobileclaims 
supremacy in beauty. The high- 
duty car is now the rare-beauty 
car as well. 


From the battle of cylinders, 
the Hupmobile has emerged 
the champion four. It has won 
not only over other fours. Its 
phenomenal pulling power has 
outclassed sixes, eights, even 
twelves. 


Preferred for 
Performance 


For two years proof has been 
plentiful. It is daily given 
anew. By dealers in demon- 
stration. By owners in every- 
day use. By records like those 
made in the 20,000-mile Capi- 
tal-to-Capital Tour. 

Many times performance has 
brought the Hupmobile prefer- 
ence over cars that cost more, 
or have more cylinders. 


The new Hupmobile is the 
same splendid performer. In 
sand, in mud, on the hills, it 
will add new chapters to Hup- 
mobile history. Over and over 
again it will demonstrate the 
value of Hupmobile quality. 


Quality Higher 
Than Need Be 
For quality is still first with us. 
That quality which begets long 
life and superior performance. 


Lor 


Rare-Beauty, 


High- 


We know our motor is better 
than need be. So much better 
indeed, that other manufac- 
turers call it fit for a $3,000'car. 


We could use a less costly 
clutch. The same with the 
transmission, the rear axle. 


Beauty Crowns 
Other Virtues 


But even if we would, we could 
not give our buyers less. And 
we do not choose to give them 


25 Style Features 


Bright finish, long grain, 

French seam upholstery s 
Improved cushions and lace 
type back springs in seats 
Leather-covered molding 
finish along edges of uphol- 
stery 
a top, black outside, 

aterproof 
Tension gipsy quarter cur- 
tains, el with top 
Front and rear edges of top 
finished with leather-cov- 
ered molding with alumi- 
num ferrule tips 
Bow s ders to carry to 
when folded si 
Hupmobile-Bisho 
n carriers, folding with 

curtains— exclusive feature 


door- 


Duty 


less. From the first, people 
have bought the Hupmobile 
for its goodness. We want them 
always to buy it for that. 


Now we crown performance 
and quality with year-ahead 
beauty. The new Hupmobile 
bears the style distinction its 
inner virtues deserve. We do 
not look for its equal in beauty 
this year. 


It is, in fact, the most beauti- 
ful Hupmobile we have ever 


Such As These 


ht leather hand grip- 
n doors 


ame door pockets with spe- 
cial weighted flaps 


Body a new color—Hupmo- 
bile b 


Tail lamp ates ind. - 
ently of Other lamps — 


New soft operating clutch 


Six Models 
Five-passenger Touring Car, 
$1285; Seven-passenger 
Touring Car, $1440; Year- 
'Round Touring Car, $1485; 
Long an $1285 an, $1735; 
d Coupe, $1470; 

ns Ro o. - Detroit. 


built. It carries a finer finish. 
It is more luxurious. It is still 
more complete. 


We could have paid for this 
extra value by saving on inner 
quality. Instead, we reduced 
costs by increasing production. 
We invested heavily in addi- 


* tional buildings and machinery. 


Judge By What 
It is and Does 


` That is why you now get rare- 


beauty—year-ahead beauty—in 
this high-duty car. Thus we 


make good its claim to new 


supremacy. 
We expect you to judge the 
new Hupmobile solely on its 
merits. If you will do that—if 
you will check its beauty, its 
quality, its performance against 
the same features of other cars 
—we know what your decision 
will be. 


Ask us to send you the report 
of the United America Tour— 
an engrossing story of how the 
Hupmobile, in visiting every 
state in the Union, crowded 
four years of travel into four 
short months. Get the pictures 
of every capitol building in the 
country. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michi 


Private school announcements now appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Write to the 


schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Camps for Boys 


Schools and Camps for Boys 


Lf NS P AS 


St. John's School, Manlius, offers the most 
successful application of the mili principles 
to preparation for college, technical school or 
business. Fifteen buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles 


from Syracuse. 
Send for circular. 


Naval 


you most. 


Rugby 
E One of the old- 
est and most suc- 
cessful military 
schools in the coun- 
Ang lendidl fquip- 
. Situated in t. 
beautiful lake region 
of Southern Wisconsin. 
” Astrong, robust body, an 
? alert mind and a sterling 
Character are the aims of St. 
ohn's ning. Episcopal. 
; preted,» Gov't as pc | 
d 00] ‘or cai dress 
theAcademy, Box 18E, Delafiel 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. = 
Box 5-Y, 


P EDD I Hightstown, N. J. 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in 
sohoiarahip and athletics at college are signif- 
icant of the value of its training. Thorough 
popas for leadership in college and 
E aea Seitura, athietio traint spea 
ture, ai ic tral » publi 

and music. 60-acre campus, lake La e MF 

um. Lower School 


diamond, gridiron and 
ROGER S. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 


for boys from 11 to 14 


BLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


U school prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Liberally endowed. "Terms $550, Including 


all school activities. Campus 100 acres in highlands 
near Delaware Water Gap. Eight stone and concrete 
buildings. Athletic fields, lake, gymnasium, swim- 


ming pool. Sixty miles from New York. 70th year. 
Address JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box F, Blairstown, N. J. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—ós boys. Rates $600 to $700. 
Gaylord W. Doucrass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Address General William Verbeck, Pres., Box C, Manlius, New York 


RE you wasting your son's 

vacations—one-quarter of 
these vital years that will make 
or break him as a man? Send 
him this summer to one of the 


Giver Summer Schools 


to keep his mental machinery oiled up and get him on his toes physically. Stamina and alertness 
are the by-products of such a great vacation. Write today for catalog of whichever school interests 
aval School—minimum age, 14; tuition and board, $165. Cavalry—14 years; $200. 
craft—12 years; $165. Uniforms and equipment, $30.63 to $53.48. Address 


COMMANDANT'S AIDE, CULVER, INDIANA 


8 to 14, fittin , 
preparatory school. 

Summer Military Camp—with extraordinary 
advantages. 


"Woodcraft 


Wood- 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Nazareth Hall 


A MILITARY ACADEMY FOUNDED 1743 


Develops in a boy the three true manhood essen- 
tials: his spirit, mind and body. Studies and 
duties are made interesting and appealing. Pre- 
e for West Point and Annapolis, College and 
‘echnical Schools. Business and General Courses. 
Supervised play and athletics. Nazareth 
Hall is a school that your boy 
will be glad to attend. 
Write for our catalogue. 
Address 
The Comman- 
dant 
Nazareth 
Pa. 


A Fitting School for Cornell, 
Cascadilla School for Boys Able faculty of specialists. 
Extensive up-to-date equipment. Athletic field. tion 
ilding boathouse. Gymnasium; rowing shells. Terms 
$675 to $775. Send for Catalogue. 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Principal, Box 122, Ithaca, New York. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR. 500 ft. elevation. Command- 
ing s 40 mie ven a thè Hudson: 30 miles fom New 
ork. Com equipment. rts. College Pre- 
paratory. Character references wired. Catalogue on 
request. Address: OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Military) Th: h 
Mohegan Lake School S255 Fone prep 
nical School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average num- 
ber of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 


E 


Culture and Athletics under competent director. 
A. E. Liwoza, A. M., Principal. 
New Yorr, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 91 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 
ing and athletic apres Summer camp in the Berk- 
shires. CHARLES FREDERICK BRUBIE, 
P. O. Box 510, Ogsining-on-Hudson, New York 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Ideal home preparatory 
school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected 


to sult chosen career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre 
athletic feld. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. 


Rates moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and up- 
wards. Catalog. JAMES A. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster, 


' BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


Schools and Camps for Boys 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS VIRG: 
Standards in scholarship high. Graduates successful 
in colleges and universities. In June, 1916, 18 degrees 
were conferred upon men prepared at Woodberry 
Forest: Univ, of Va. (9), Columbia (2), Harvard (1), 
Yale (1), Princeton (1), West Point (1), Univ. of N. È 
(1), Auburn (1), Univ. of Texas (1). Equipment com- 
Ue Athletic sports emphasized. Football and base- 

all fields, tennis courts, golf course, large gymnasium, 
swimming pool. For catalogue address 
Headmaster, Box 200, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


Do You Know 


that YEATES has one hundred and ten glorious 
acres—woods, field and stream? Modern build- 
ings equipped with home comforts. One master 
to every n Canoeing, tennis, football, base- 
ball and hockey. 

Box 824 


Yeates School ise Po. 


Blackstone Military Academy Blackstone, Virginia 


A homeschool in Piedmontsection of Virginla. New modern 
building. All students under teachers’ personal supervision. 


Average 12 students to class. College Preparatory. On 
West Point accredited list. Full commercial courses. For 
catalogue address COLONEL E. 8. LIGON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St, (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
for 


Fstablished 1828. Prepares boys exclust 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TEC OLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


cove. Best food, pure spring water, correct sanitation. Booklet. 
Lewis C. Williams 27 Linden Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. s 
Miss Woods' School Eee tional Chiidren, 
ban home, for the care and training of children, who, through 


mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public or 
private schools 14 miles from Philadelphia. ooklet. 
Motu A. Woops, Principal. 


156 PENNSYLVANIA. Roslyn. FLORENCE E. Woops. Head Nurse. 


School and Kindergarten Training 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Accredited. Two-year course in theory and ctice. Pre- 

pares for Kindergarten and T . Special 

teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 
Address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
pursult. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties, 
Accounting, Banking, 


Civil Service, Secretarial 


and Teachers’ courses. Both 

sexes. Has trained more than 

fifty thousand of America's success- 

ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 

C.C. GAINES, Box 637,Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 51st Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $300—$350 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Normal Training School 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economies, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying i- 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment. For catalog and full in- 
formation address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3011 West Grand Boulevard 
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Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls, 
12 miles from Philadelphia, 
on the New York line of 
the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad. The new buildings 
willbeoccupied inSeptember. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal 
Montgomery County, Penna. 


girl's school affording an environ- 
ment ideally conducive to health 
and mental development. College pre- 
A paratory, post-graduate and vo- 
|. cational courses. Tennis, basket- 
ball, fencing, hockey and riding. 
Resident Doctor, dietitian and 
nurses, 16 acres. Fireproof 
building. Artesian water. 
40 minutes from Phila- 

delphia. 


Write for booklet. 


DEVON MANOR 
Devon, Pa. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladles. 

Established 1842. Term begins Bent 12th. In the beau- 

tiful and historic Shenandoah Valley o Virginia. | Unexpessed 
ment. Students 30 sta 


» Preparatory “ay A year with 


climate, modern er enel 
Courses: Collegiate (; Mem 
certificate usic, 
Catalog. 'AUNTON, VA. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

In beautiful, historic Germantown. City and country advan- 
tages. General and Col! preparatory courses. Special courses 
for bau. School Graduates. Art, Elocution, Domestic Polanco, 


ing Sozie 6 Gymnesiom. Basket ball alten, Riding, Swimming, Hocke: 


E besoin. FuxttaPMA Pa. 


ERSEY, Englewood. 
Dwight S. School for Girls QUAE pewperatoey and 


Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. 
nds. Suburban to New 


Miss Creicuton and Miss Farrar, Principals. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


“Miss Mason’s | School for Girls 


A country school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Catalogue on request. Address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 


Tarrytown-on-Huds 


RANDOLPH-MACON 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Virginia 


One of the leading colleges for women in 
the United States, offering courses for A. B. 
and A.M. Four laboratories, library, astro- 
nomical observatory, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic grounds, large campus. 
Endowment (recently increased by $250,000) 
makes possible very moderate charges. 
Officers and instructors, 60. Students, 624, 
from 35 states and countries. 
For catalogue address 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, TA Box 49 


ON THE HUDSON 
In the Highlands, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, 
Finishing and 2-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Élocution, Domestic 
Science. Social training. Limited mem- 
bership. Noentrance examinations. Two 
hours from New York City. Three p. 
buildings, twelve acres. Address 
Frederic M. Townsend, Ph. D., Director 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 77th Year 


Exma Mirros Cownzs, A. B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 
loges. ` general course. Music, 
and thful . 


New Jersey, O 


Miss Beard’s ‘School for Girls 


Acountry school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 

special courses. Music, Art Domest Aesma Conan: Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium field. log on request. 
Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. 


ll 
FERRY HALL Cue separ te eia, quur 


accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wi , Mount Holyoke, etc. 
Art, music, expression, domestic 
Christian school with enrad and country environment. 


For further information write 
Marion Coats, M. A., Principal, ‘Box 328, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Professional and Trade Schools 


National Park 


min r 
Seminary-for 


Girls 


The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washin D. C. Ideal climate, 
65-acre campus. 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 
of girls into small home and social groups, limited 
classes and specialized instruction. Home economics, 
diploma course. Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 
For catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, BOX 184, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


accepted as basis for graduate work in leading 
we andi universities. Departments of Art, Music, 
an Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of 
door sports the year round. 

EMILIE Watts McVka, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
THE ACADEMY —on the College Campus, offers 
preparatory and general courses. 

For catalogue and views of college and academy, address the 
Secretary, Box 15, Sweet Briar. Virginia. 


Administration 
Building 


A Cultural and Prac- 
tical School for young 
women. Twenty-three 
minutes from Phila- 
delphia. Rooms with 
private baths. Mocer- 
ate terms. 


fts, Art, Oratory. Elective Courses in 
Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Nor- 
mal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swim- 
ming, Athletic Field, new Gymnasium. Catalog. 


M. H. Reaser, Ph, D., President, Box 417, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The Mary Lyon School 


A Oountry School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certificate priv- 
lleges. Open-air classrooms. Oppor- 
tunity for advanced study. SEVEN 
GABLES, our Juntor School for g.rls 
6 to 14; spaci complete equipment. 
For catalog address 


H. W. Ortst, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 
A. B., Principals. 
Box 1514, ‘Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, m An excellent school offering cither 
Academic or College Beauti: qi» : and. healthful 
tion in the mountains. Main ne P. R. 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. 
A. R. GRIER, President, P. S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster, 
Box 151, Birmingham, Pa. 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a complete training by actual practice. You 
get the knack of “HOW” together with the theory of 
"WHY" and the best business me used in the 
World of Electrical Activity. 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 


school of the "Learn by Doing" method. When you 
have completed this Course you shall be fully qualified to 
handle ALL branches of Electrical industry. 

The equipment of this School is ubequalled | and up-to- 
the-minute. No preparation needed to become a 
“learner” in this school. You can start to learn on any 
day of any week throughout the whole year. 

Visitors heartily welcomed. Send for catalogue. 


35 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Independence 
For Every Woman! 


Within your reach stands in- 
dependence, prosperity and 
a big future. 


Beauty Culture Offers You this 
Great Opportunity 


Women all over America 
spend millions of dollars yearly 
for beauty treatments. You can 


and that every day 
s 


id not. 

Sura ais theoniy schoolin America which 
tively guarantees to secu: re A good pos 

tor ev student who qualifies. If you are 


whe LC Yar detalie and free literatura: 


MARINELLO CO. 
Dept. C-2, Mallers Bidg., CHICAGO 


Do You Like 
To Use Tools? 


Turn This Valaable Talent 
Into Earning Power—Now 


There is an urgent demand 
and es for men 


(and t boys) who have a natural 
work. 'e have more calls than 


» No shares rr ad A res ER 
Ask for Free Bulletin G-5 
Den Trade School 
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The Amazing Story of J.C. Penney 


How he Climbed from a $12 a Week Job 
to the Head of a $12,000,000 Business 


by G. W. Harris 


IGHTEEN years ago J. C. Penney was 

a clerk in a small-town retail dry-goods 

store in the state of Wyoming. He was 
getting $12 a week. He had known poverty, 
and, indeed, still lacked everything but the 
bare necessities of life—you cannot indulge 
in many luxuries, or even in the common 
comforts and modern conveniences, on only 
$12 a week. He was 23 years old. He had 
made no stir in the world. He had no great 
educational advantages—had never been to 
college. His associates would have said 
that he had no unusual or particular ability, 
no special training, no extraordinary ca- 
pacities or capabilities, and no prospects. 


Today this young man—he is still a 
young man, in the full vigor of his manhood— 
is the head and controlling factor of the J. C. 
Penney Company, operating the largest chain 
of retail dry-goods and clothing stores in the 
world (popularly known as the “Golden Rule 
Stores"), comprising 175 stores scattered 
through 21 states, which in this year 1917 will 
do a business amounting to $12,000,000. 


The story of this man’s rise from poverty to 
affluence, power and influence is more interest- 
ing and more wonderful than any Arabian 
Nights’ tale ever told for the delectation of 
princes. And it is the more remarkable because 
Mr. Penney himself says: 


“All that I have done, anybody can do. I do 
not consider myself an unusual man in any way. 
I am simply an average American citizen, with- 
out any exceptional powers at all. There are 
thousands of men all through the country with 
greater talents, more education, a better equipment 
for success than I But I am making a suc- 
cess in my chosen line of work. 


“Personal publicity is extremely distasteful to me, 
and I would much rather you would leave my name 
out of this story. But I am willing to let you publish 
it solely in the hope that it may help other men to 
find themselves, as I was helped. I could have accom- 
plished nothing without help. The main thing for 
any man is to get the right help at the start—to make 
2 right start. 


"Until fifteen years ago I had never made a right 
start; I had not found myself, or found the stimulus 
and will power to compel achievement and make my 
life a success. I was working for little, better than 
starvation wages. I thought that I was capable of 
better things, but I did not know how to get them. I 
was hungry—hungry for, I did not know exactly 
what, except pretty much everything that I did not 
have. And I was pretty much discouraged over my 
lack of prospects. 


“Then something happened to me—the best thing, 
the most important thing—that influenced and dom- 
inated my whole career. I came upon the writings of 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden. In his writings I found 
what I wanted, and needed. The more I read of him 
the more I wanted to read. His wise counsel and 
stimulating help were as refreshing to me as water to 
a thirsty traveler in a Sahara desert. In reading Dr. 
Marden I found myself. He aroused and stimulated 
my ambition and my determination, and gave me the 
courage and the will power to banish all thought of 
failure from my mind. With the inspiration Dr. 
Marden's writings gave me I set to work with a de- 
termination to win. 


“For what I have won I take small credit to myself. 
I could not have accomplished anything without the 
help of loyal, faithful, hard-working partners. I have 
been fortunate in finding and in helping to develop 
that kind of men to work with; and each one of these 
men, in turn, has been inspired, stimulated, uplifted, 
encouraged to the best there was in him by Dr. Mar- 
den. So, you see, I owe a great deal of my success and 
the success of the J. C. Penney Company directly to 
Orison Swett Marden. 


“From the Marden books 1 got not only the idea 
that I personally could succeed, but also the great 
truth that any man, yes every man, has in himself 
the capacity for success, if he will only use it. We 
started the Golden Rule Stores on the basic principle 
of co-operation. I said I would hire no one to work 


for me who has not the capacity to become 
a partner. I would have an understanding 
with each man I employed that as soon as 
he proved his ability he would become a 
partner in one of our stores—and as he grew 
and the business grew, a er in still other 
stores. I would give him a third interest, 
and he should pay for it out of his earnings. 


“That is the principle on which our busi- 
ness has built up. e started our first store 
in 1902, in the little town of Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. In that first year we did a busi- 
ness amounting to $29,000 in gross sales. In 
1916, with 125 stores, our business aggre- 
gated a little better than $8,000,000. We 
are now adding 50 new stores, making a total 
of 175, and at the present rate of increase our 
business will amount to a total of at least 
$12,000,000 for the year 1917. 


“Today I am seeking for men. Today my 
purpose is quite as much to build up men as to 
uild up a successful business. And I know of 
no better foundation stone for building up a suc- 
cessful man than Dr. Marden’s writings.” 


“Mr. Penney,” I asked, “which of Dr. Marden’s books 
do you consider the best?” and he answered: 


"EVERYBODY AHEAD’ is the greatest and best 
book Dr. Marden has ever written. This wonderful book 
contains the whole of Dr. Marden's teaching. It sums up 
and gives in full his whole philosophy of success and suc- 
cessful life. I am telling all my friends and everybody I 
meet to read this great book. I myself find continual 
help in reading and re-reading it. I wish that ‘EVERY- 
BODY AHEAD’ could be placed in the hands of every 
man in America, because I know that it will make any 
map who will read it a better, more efficient and more 
successful man." 


"EVERYBODY AHEAD, or Getting the Most Out 
of Life," is a big book—both literally and figuratively— 
made up of 32 chapters, running to 535 pages: and it is 
packed from cover to cover with tested and proved wis- 
dom. This book has a message of inspiration and help 
for YOU. What Dr. Marden's writings have done for 
J. C. Penney, and for hundreds of other leaders of men, 
including Theodore Roosevelt, Charles M. Schwab, 
Luther Burbank, Lord Northcliffe, Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Hudson Maxim, and John Wanamaker, all of whom 
have written to Dr. Marden in personal appreciation of 
his great work, this new and wonderful book is perfectly 
capable of doing for YOU—f you will let it. 


John Wanamaker says: “I would have gone without a 
meal a day if necessary to save the money to buy one of 
Marden's books.” 


Charles M. Schwab says: "I owe a great deal of my 
success to Dr. Marden's writings.” 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey says: "I feel under a personal 
debt to Dr. Marden for the inspiration and encou 
ment that have come to me personally by reading his 


And the test tribute of all to Marden's work is that 
over a million and a quarter copies of his books have al- 
ready been sold. 


Whether you are a youthful 
made his mark in the world, or a discontented and almost 
disco ed struggier whose portion seems to be naught 
but rebuffs and failure, or even if you are successful in 

our business and well-to-do, this book will help you, 
use it is a GREAT STIMULATOR OF IDEAS 
AND DEVELOPER OF WILL POWER. 


“EVERYBODY AHEAD" is one of the few great 
books that YOU cannot afford to do without—because 
witout it you are handicapping yourself for the battle 
of life. 


If you act at once you may have the privilege of exam- 
ining this wonder-working book absolutely free. The 
ublisher, Frank E. Morrison, 1133 Broadway, New 
fork, has such unbounded faith in this powerful book 
that he is willing to send it to you, postage paid, on a 
proval for five days, without any cost to you. If you really 
and earnestly want to prosper and succeed, want to dou- 
ble or triple or quadruple your earnings, want to acquire 
wer and y edd for the rest of your life, you will send 
or this great book today. 


When you receive your copy for examination let me 
suggest that you put the book to the severest practical 
test that you can apply to any book: Read a few pages, a 
chapter, or two, each day for the next five days, carefully 
and conscientiously, and prove for yourself what the 
book can do for you. After putting it to that thorough 
test, if you do not find this practical and helpful book 
worth far more to you than $3.00, the publisher's price, 
return it and owe nothing. 


Here is à chance to prove to yourself that, whatever 
your present condition in life may be, at least you have 
will power enough to seize an Opportunity to investigate 
for yourself where you incur no risk whatever. Mall the 
convenient form AT ONCE. 


inner who has not yet 


FRANK E. MORRISON, Publisher, 1133 Broadway, New York City 


Send me postpaid a copy of Dr. Orison Swett Marden's great new book “EVERYBODY AHEAD, or 
Getting the Most Out of Life," on approval. I agree to remit $3.00 or return the book in five days. 


Name....... EA EAST «eee. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Arts 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 


Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies 
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TMM CLL 


For catalogue address the Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
POET 


SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 


ALVIEN 


The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a | school in DRAMATIC 
itself. Academic, T. ical and STAGE 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
Xo Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. DANCE ARTS 


S. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


226 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Trade Schools 


Camera Men Wanted 
f MOTION PICTURES 


Balaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, 
fascinating work. Travel everywhere. De- 

£ mand for trained men exceeds supply. Our 
full course requires only few weeks. Day 
and evening classes. No book study; actual 
practice in up-to-date studio under expert 
instructors. Call or write for booklet free. 
Easy terms. Special offer to those enroll- 
ing now. Don’t delay. Send at once. 


N. Y. Institute of Photography, 2105, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
ELECTRICAL men with training are 
alwaysin demand. The 

Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equip 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 


to give a condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including Mathematics, Mechanical 
Drawing and Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Electricity. Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. 
Course, with diploma, complete 


“IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. 25th 
year opens Sept. 26th. Catalogue on request. 


123 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


errat loma EXPERT 


CCOUNTI 


Wonderful opportunities for bookkeepers or beginners as 
Factory Cost Accountants and Systernatizers or Certified 
Public Accountants and Financial Advisers. Our u- 
ates earn over $5,000 yearly. We give individual, personal 
instruction by mail, same as expensive residence schools. 
puy to learn in spare time at home. Write for interesting 
book and Special Offer. State if bookkeeper or beginner. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 22 Madison Ave., New York 


“The Religion of the Future” 


by Chas. W. Eliot, and other Unitarian Literature 
will be SENT FREE to anyone who will write 
Mrs. Wm. A. Copeland, 14 Lawrence Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


A CLEAR 
TRACK TO 


FOR THE 
TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR 


Learn this new profession in 3 to 4 months with our com- 
piete course. repere for big pay, promodon success. 

ilroads everywhere are wate ing for good traffic in- 
spectors. The training obtained in this work leads to sure 
opportunities for advancement. 

t ready for the success that awaits you. Earn big 
pay with short hours. Travel at no expense. Our Em- 
ployment Bureau helps successful graduates obtain posi- 
tions. Write now for booklet G 21 giving full information. 
FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL Buffalo, N. Y. 
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If Our Stomachs Only 


] If our stomachs only had 
| windows so that we could 
see and realize what hap- 
pens in the struggle to 
| digest some of the com- 
binations of food we swal- 
| low, it is likely that our 
habits of eating would be 
revolutionized overnight. 


I believe that fully 90% of all sickness 
is caused by the inability of our digestive 
organs to cope with the food we ask them 
to assimilate. So ill-chosen are our daily 
foods that we not only fail many times to 
benefit by their brain and body-building 
elements, but are also unable to properly 
and regularly eliminate the waste. 


The dangerous body poisons which are 
formed as a consequence seep into the 
blood and gradually lower our efficiency, 
sap our vitality, and rush a great many of 
us to anearly death. Eugene Christian, the 
noted food specialist, says the fact that 
the average American dies at 43 is due 
more to wrong food combinations than to 
any other cause. Acidity, fermentation 
and constipation are merely symptoms of 
serious ills that must naturally follow 
unless the cause is eliminated. 


This question of proper food combina- 
tions is the most important in the field of 
eating. Very often one food of great 
value in itself, when eaten in combination 
with another equally good food, produces 
a chemical reaction in the stomach and 
literally explodes. Is it any wonder then 
that so few of us are more than 50% 
efficient in our daily lives, that we accom- 
plish just about one-half the tasks which 
we set out to do, and see so many of our 
fine ambitions crumble to dust? 


But just as wrong food combinations 
cause sickness, so do right combinations 
prevent and correct it by removing the 
cause. If we will give Nature half a 
chance, she will do her share towards 
producing the results for which we are 
striving, as Eugene Christian is proving 
for hundreds of people today—and as he 
proved in his own case. 


‘Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death's door; for several years previ- 
ously he had suffered all the agonies of 
acute stomach and intestinal troubles, 
until his doctors—among them someof the 
most noted specialists in the country—gave 
him up to die. As a last resort, he com- 
menced to study the food question him- 
self. As a result of what he learned, he 
succeeded in literally eating his way back 
to health without drugs or medicines of 
any kind, and in a remarkably short space 
of time. 


Eugene Christian is to-day nearly sixty 
years old—or shall I say young? For 
he has more vitality, more ginger, more 
physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their teens. For almost fifteen years 
he has not had even so much as a cold. 


Had Windows! 


By R. W. LOCKWOOD 


To-day Eugene Christian is teaching 
hundreds of other men and women how 
to eat their way to buoyant health and in- 
creased energy by properly combining and 
proportioning their every-day foods, and 
entirely without the use of medicine. An 
interesting feature of Christian's work 
is the fact that you can 'secure the foods 
he recommends at any store or out of any 
garden. No special or patented foods 
are required. 
` I have been told that a number of 
wealthy people who have gone to him after 
everything else had failed have been so 
happy at their complete restoration to 
health through his simple suggestions that 
they have voluntarily sent him checks 
for from $500 to $1,000 in addition to 
his regular charge. 

So much interest has been displayed 
throughout the country in the results of 
corrective eating that Eugene Christian 
has written a set of 24 Little Lessons for 
the use of the thousands of people unable 
to call at his office. 

These Little Lessons, which are sent for 
examination to any oneon request, contain 
the boiled down experience of Eugene 
Christian's twenty years’ study of foods 
and their relation to health and efficiency, 
and give actual menus covering every 
condition of health and sickness, for every 
age and for all seasons, climates, and 
occupations. 

The letters received by Eugene Chris- 
tian from users of these lessons telling 
their experiences with Corrective Eating 
are as startling as they are full of interest. 

Just the other day he received a letter 
from Mr. I. J. Ayres, head of an insurance 
agency in Hutchins, Texas, who wrote: 
My health began to fail about one year 
ago. Up to this time I had enjoyed rea- 
sonably good health all my life—am 58 
years old. I had, however, been troubled 
with constipation nearly all my life. My 
health grew worse and I lost in weight 
from 140 to 120 pounds. When I began 
using the Little Lessons I began to im- 

rove from the first, and now for months 

have felt better than I have for years 
past, and am completely cured of consti- 
pation. My restoration to health is due 
to the Little Lessons in Scientific Eating." 

Another letter of interest just received 
is from a prominent Manchester, New 
Hampshire, man. He writes: “At the 
time I sent for the Little Lessons I was 
troubled with a very bad acid stomach, 
fermentation, etc. My 'stomach pained 
me as badly as any ulcerated tooth. After 
receiving them (the lessons) I followed 


directions and in about ten days the pain 
grew less. In two weeks I was free from 
pain. Gradually I grew stronger, also 
aining weight. Weight was 112—now 130. 
st June it was an effort for me to walk 
one mile. Since last November I have 
been in the woods almost daily hunting 
and walking from four to fifteen miles per 
day." And he says “the lessons did it." 


Another interesting letter is from the 
head of a manufacturing concern in Fill- 
more, New York, who writes: "I was 
troubled with fermentation and constipa- 
tion, had to take something every day to 
move my bowels, my weight was normal 
but I had no strength. I followed your 
directions and am much better. Do not 
take any laxatives—bowels move every 
day and am much stronger." 


These are only a few, but they are typ- 
ical of letters that come almost every day 
from users of the Little Lessons, and the 
message is always the same. As onc 
woman writes: “Corrective Eating has 
relieved me of much suffering—in fact, I 
think it has saved my life, for which I am 
so grateful." And then she tells the 
whole story of how after everything else 
had failed and she was growing worse 
each day the Little Lessons showed her 
the way to health and strength. 


Truly these lessons are doing a remark- 
able work in putting Eugene Christian's 
scientific knowledge of food in the hands 
ofso many thousands of sufferers through- 
out the country. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
this great food specialist, because every 
point is so thoroughly covered and so 
clearly explained that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn't answered. 
You can start eating the very things that 
will help to produce the increased phys- 
ical and mental energy which you are 
seeking the day you receive the lessons. 
And you are quite likely to feel some re- 
sults after your very first balanced meal. 

If you would like to examine the 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply 
write the Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 205, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask 
to have the lessons mailed for five days’ 
trial with the understanding that you will 
either send the small price asked, $3, or 
remail the books. Merely clip out and 
mail the following form instead of writing 
a letter, as this is a copy of the official 
blank adopted by the Society and will be 
honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 205, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may mail me the “Lessons in Corrective Eating" for examination. 


Five days after I 


receive them I will either send you $3 (full payment) or remail them to you. 
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HE memories that music brings— 

all the poignant beauty, majestic 
grandeur and soul.thrilling splendor of 
the immortal music that, once heard, 


haunts memory's chambers forever, is 
echoed in the żone of Columbia Records. 


The voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, Sembach, Nielsen or 
other world-famed artists; the playing of Ysaye, Casals, 
Hofmann, Parlow; the triumphs of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—all glow with life on Columbia Records. 


You will be thrilled again by the glorious symphonies, 
immortal arias and supreme conceptions of the world’s 
eternal Masters of Music if your home is enriched by the 
precious possession of the records that wake memories to 
life. “Hearing is believing.” 


New Columbia Records on sale 4 Columbia Grafonolas $15 to $350 
the 20th of every month C as Prices in Canada plus duty 
A 
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Lucretia Hamilton 


Principal character in “Unwanted,” a love story (see page 19) 
by Olive Higgins Prouty, author of “The Fifth Wheel” 
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COPYRIGHT 1917 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


Ui T he bath is a distinct pleasure, instedd of a mere part of the 
| day's routine, when Ivory Soap is used 


ORY Soap lathers so freely and is so mild that handfuls of the bubbling, lively suds can be 
rubbed into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, white 
soap and the clear, sparkling water but the refreshing action of a thorough massage as well. 


Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every parti- 
cle of the soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores clean in the strictest sense. 


p The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or sensitive 
"d by the soap. _And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the floating cake is 
right-at hand and in sight. 

eH. 


| IVORY SOAP... .. IE, |... 9947 PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Obio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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l Looking Both Ways from 


IS not my intention to bear heavily 
upon a sequence of historical events 
in which I may be said to have a more 
or less personal interest, because that 
might sound as though I were lacking 

in a due and proper amount of modesty, 
. Which heaven forbid; but did it ever occur 
to you that our country seems to move for- 
ward in cycles, as it were? 

For example: 

The Declaration of Independence was 
signed in the summer of 1776. Precisely a 
hundred years later, almost to the week, 
in the summer of 1876, I was born. 

I am not dwelling upon this point with 
particular emphasis. I merely state the 
facts and leave it to the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. Anyhow, from time to 
time a great deal has been said upon the 
subject of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and we may safely entrust to pos- 
terity the task of doing justice to all con- 
cerned. But I do wish to point out to fu- 
ture historians the importance of watching 
closely the summer of 1976, with a view to 
ascertaining whether the recurrence of 
such things, spaced an even century apart, 
is to be regarded simply as a phenomenon 
or as a national habit. Up to now I would 
say it has been a striking coincidence, 
only; but the summer of 1976 should tell 
the story. 

Having been born in 1876, I am now 
forty years old, which reminds me of a 
number of things and brings me round to a 
consideration of my main topic. Some- 
body once called forty the youth of old age 
and the old age of youth. I have been 
thinking it over, and I have decided the 
person who said this was wrong and also 


Forty 


By 
Irvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
TONY SARG 


was right. A man at forty is get- 
ting well along when viewed from 
the standpoint of the adolescent of 
the species; but then, to a babe 
in arms a Boy Scout probabl 
seems venerable and buffed wit 
antiquity. 

I take it that the matter of com- 
puting age is predicated upon a 
sliding scale, and every individual 
provides his own gauge for meas- 

uring it. A birthday is a fixed event, but 
age is a movable feast. 

When we reach twelve we think of 
twenty as ushering in a period of ripened 
maturity. At twenty, fifty appears a suit- 
able time for preparing for the oncoming 
of middle age. At fifty, one should feel as 

oung as ever he did, the main difference 
kena that he has quit calling a man of his 
own age “old man" and has taken to hail- 
ing him as “my boy.” At seventy, with 
life really beginning to open out in front of 
him, we find Grandpa having himself fitted 
with a new set of teeth at the dentist’s and 
a new set of clubs at the sporting-goods 
furnisher’s, and bragging to eres OAY 
that his driving is improving all the time; 
while at ninety, Great-grandpa is calcu- 
lating that a well-preserved chap who al- 
ways has taken care of himself might be 
able to give the record hung up by the late 
Methuselah an awfully close run for first 
money. 


[HAVE no doubt that the Pyramids of 
Egypt look upon themselves as being 
both young and chipper when the Grand 
Canyon is tented in the comparison. And 
can’t you imagine the Chaldean brick in 
the museum nudging the Babylonian tab- 
let in the ribs and saying: 

“Old? Did you get that, partner—that 
poor simp out there speaking of us as being 
old? Say, if we are old, where does the 
Stone Age get off?" 

And at that the cave-dweller's flint bat- 
tle-ax stands up on edge and remarks to the 
mound-builder's obsidian arrowhead that 
those slanderous kids in the next cabinet 
are shooting off their heads again, and 


Darwin's Theory of Evolution gets into a 
violent argument with the Book of Genesis 
as to which one should sit at the head of 
the table, each desiring to waive in favor 
of the other. 

And so it goes. In my own case I real- 
ize that my views on this important sub- 
ject of age have undergone a considerable 
change of recent years. Since I reached 
forty, age has become to me, more than 
ever before, purely a relative proposition. 

I remember once, when I was a small 
boy, a man came to our town and im- 
mediately attracted attention by reason 
of the opulence of his attire. Right now 
I can close my eyes and see him, just as 
he looked. 

The legs of his trousers were so tight that 
the veins in his calves showed through the 
materials, but at the ankles they belled 
out like two French horns over shoes that 
were long and narrow and with pointed 
toes that turned up at the ends like sleigh 
runners. He had a little yoke-shaped steel 
contrivance which slipped under his coat 
collar and came down under the lapels to 
hold them flat and close to his chest. You 
must remember those little lapel dinguses? 
There was a time when all our careful 
dressers affected them. 

On his head was a low black, rakish 
derby hat, and he wore half of a high col- 
lar. It was the rear half, the front breadth 
being shorn away in order to give the 
Adam's apple a chance to get out in the 
open and add to the natty effect. A silk 
handkerchief hung half way out of his 
breast pocket, a on the little finger of 
the left hand he had a seal ring big enough 
almost for a flatiron; and he was all per- 
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fumed up like one of those pink blotters 
that they used to give away at the drug 
store; so that the warmer he got as he 
moved about the sweeter he was. Colored 
citizens followed him at a respectful dis- 
tance, dripping with envy and sniffing the 
air until their nostrils smacked. 

At sight I yielded him my heartfelt and 
sincere admiration; that was only natural. 
But when I learned, somehow, that he, 
actually, was past forty, I gave him some- 
thing more than my admiration. I gave 
him my reverence, too, for I had been 
raised to respect antiquity wheresoever 
found. I recall saying to myself, in sub- 
stance: 

“Well, naturally, at his advanced stage 
of life, this strange gentleman has time 
now to think about these dainty adorn- 
ments. His being forty explains every- 
thing. His life practically is behind him. 
He has done wb the fitful fevers of youth 
and the struggles of middle age. Why, as 
he pauses amid the gathering shadows be- 
fore going down the slope into the valley, 
should he strain his enfeebled energies 
with the cares of the day? He can afford 
to let those who are yet in the prime of life 
sweat and fret in the arena of events 
whilst he sits back and takes a well- 
merited rest and makes himself all lovely 
and aromatic. Anyhow, he has attained 
his success in the world—financial success 
anyhow. That is proved by his wardrobe. 
Why, those shoes he has on his feet right 
this minute never cost a cent less than five 
dollars and a half a pair—and maybe six 
dollars; but, anyway, a great sum for the 


item of shoes, let alone the jewelry and the 
necktie and all that splendid strong cologne 
and the rest of it." 

I do not claim that these were the exact 
words in which I did my thinking on this 
occasion, for I was but a mere child, but I 


' do claim the thoughts for my own. Then 


another and a deeper reflection came to 
me. 

“But after all,” I said, still addressing 
myself, silently; "after all, you might 
think that at his age he wuld be done 
with the fripperies of fashion. You might 
reasonably suppose that, standing where 
he does, on the edge of senility and second 
childhood, his mind would mount upward 
to the higher things, and that he would be 
making his peace with his Maker. I don’t 
mean his tailor; for, after all, the tailor 
didn’t make him; the tailor merely fin- 
ished him. I mean his original Creator.” 


"[ Hus did I commune within my inner 
consciousness regarding that splendid 
pesi for he was all of us And D 

myself am forty, going on forty-one, an 
if chat man is stil alive he must be getting 
close along toward seventy. And if he is 
still alive and in good health, I have no 
doubt that did I cross his trail I should 
find him wearing plaid stockings and a 
Buster Brown jacket with an Oliver Twist 
belt fastened around him high up under 
his armpits, and that he would be paying 
an expert two dollars an hour to try to cure 
him of slicing. 

‘For, as I stated just now, age is purely 
relative. Others may advance toward old 


At sight I yielded him my heartfelt and sincere admiration; that was only 
natural. But when I learned, somehow, that he, actually, was past forty, 
I gave him something more than my admiration. I gave him my rever- 
ence, too, for I had been raised to respect antiquity wheresoever found 


age, but we ourselves merely progress into 
a seasoned maturity. They get old; we 
merely get on. 

And now, when I pause at half past 
forty and look both ways,—this way back- 
ward and that way forward,—it seems to 
me that I have witnessed a great number 
of important changes and that I am due 
to witness a great many more. 

Take, for example, the farmer. Once 
upon a time, down our way, the farmer 
was a haired-over person who quit bathing 
when the horse pond chilled up in Septem- 
ber, as counter-distinguished from those 
derned town dudes who inserted them- 
selves almost to the knees in a tin tub of 
soapsuds on Saturday night, just as regu- 
larly as Saturday righ rolled around. He 
drove into town in a springless wagon be- 
hind a pair of breachy mules. The frayed 
fringes of his garments were pendent with 
cockleburs. He slept that night on some 
hay in a back stall of the wagon yard un- 
der an old quilt that he had brought along 
with him. ‘Next morning, after he had 
sold off his load of provender, he bought a 
jug of corn-licker, and some quinine pills 
and a plug of store, or eating, tobacco and 
some number six chilled shot, and a couple 
of pounds of black powder, the store- 
keeper throwing in two or three old num- 
bers of the Courier-Journal to be used 
for wadding; and then, having procured 
the actual necessities of existence, if he 
had anything left over, he invested in a 
bale of gingham for the women-folks, and 
started to the country. Usually he 
started early, because it might be all of 
ten or eleven miles to his place and he 
liked to get home before dark. For eight 
months of the year the only distinguishing 
mark between the back road and the 
plowed lands lying adjacent to it were that 
the mud was deeper and the furrows 
tougher in the road than in the field along- 
side. 

And so, then, with his fall holidaying 
all over, he would rise in the chill dawn of 
the following day to resume his job of 
wrestling with the mortgage and the sassa- 
fras sprouts. And if he was lucky he had 
fried rabbit for his dinner the next Sunday. 

For his lot was hard, and full of gullies 
along the edges. It is true that being a 
farmer kept him out in the open air a good 
deal of the time, but the same may be said 
of a penguin. And who in thunder wants 
to be a penguin? 


OW, according to the popular concep- 

tion, when the pal farmer has 
business at the county seat he pours a gal- 
lon of gas into the tank and climbs up on 
the conning tower and takes the steering 
wheel in his hands and steps on her once; 
and in thirty-five minutes he pulls up at 
the new Civic Center, with the Woman's 
Club on one side and the Carnegie Library 
on the other, after having stopped twice 
on his way down-town at that—at the 
pressing club to leave his new mail order 
dress suit to be pressed, and at the plumb- 
er's to leave word for somebody to run out 
to his place with a kit of tools and mend 
the shower in the guest-room. 

Those olden times we had feuds raging 
in the back districts, and cottage organs 
were to be found at far intervals only. 
Now auto-slaughter is the only form of 
homicide which prevails to any noticeable 
extent, and the agriculturist’s talented 
young daughter, Miss Héloise, is up 
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INorth studying at the con- 
servatory of music to fit her 
for her proper sphere of life. 

As the farmer has been 
transformed, so has nearly 
everything else, the physical 
and the metaphysical, too. 
Only yesterday, so it seems 
to me, John L. Sullivan was 
my ideal of manly perfection. 
“To-day I find my dreams real- 
ized in the beautiful youths 
who pose for the union suit 
ads that make glorious the 
back pages of this and every 
other magazine. 


"THE James Boys were 
busy while I was growin 
into short pants. Í recal 
distinctly the day Jesse was 
shot in the back while ‘re- 
hanging a picture entitled 
*"Twilight's Peaceful Hour,” 
and when Frank announced 
his reformation. Also I have 
witnessed the up-coming of 
the third member of the 
same family—Algernon Hi- 
lary James. Alongside of 
Algernon, Jesse and Frank 
were but mere dilettantes, 
amateurs, really, in the line. 
of predatory pursuits; but 
Algy never attracted the 
newspaper comment that 
was accorded them, by rea- 
son of his having changed.his 
name to John Doe and turn- 
ing out side whiskers and 
moving East in the early 
eighties. He settled in New 
York and became prominent 
in the financial community. 
He was the first person to 
form a food combine in this 
country and the first to hit 
upon the happy idea of work- 
ing little children in cotton 
mills down South and in silk 
works up North. At an ad- 
vanced age Algy is still with 
us and doing well, although 
hampered somewhat these 
later years by the pernicious activities of 
industrial reformers and lawgiving bodies. 
It was he who gave out that long inter- 
view the other day denouncing Congress 
for interfering with legitimate business in 
this country. 

I personally experienced the passing of 
the vogue ot the five-cent library, read in 
the security of the stable loft, and I have 
witnessed the rise of the Boy Scout move- 
ment and I have seen General Leonard 
Wood usurp the place in the youthful 
imagination which formerly was held by 
Old Cap Collier. 

It seems no longer ago than last week 
when old Johnny Lolo, the Shakespear- 
ean talking clown, sat on the ring back- 
sassing the ringmaster and thinking u 
funny sayings about prominent local citi- 
zens, right out of his own head, on the 
spur of the moment. Once every so often, 
Colonel W. F. Cody dashed out into the 
arena, wearing his own hair then, to rescue 
the Deadwood Coach, practically single- 
handed; and little Tubus Baker was 
breaking the glass balls in mid-air; and 
Nate Salisbury was introducing Buck 
Taylor, champion broncho-buster of the 


world. These were the chief popular 
amusements vouchsafed us, barring the 
annual engagement at the opera house of 
Nellie Free's repertoire company and the 
times when Price's Floating Palace came 
down the river, with flags flying and the 
calliope tooting, and tied up at the wharf 
for one night only. But there are movie 
places on every block now, and in the far 

laces of the world the five-reel Mary 

ickford filum blazes the pathways of 
civilization to the idolator and to the 
heathen. 

Only forty am I—with the accent on the 
only, please—but I have seen the frontiers 
of the United States move westward from 
the Nebraska line to the remote suburbs 
of the Philippine Islands. I remember 
when Geronimo massacred the settlers of 
Arizona, and I saw him live to be a side- 
show freak, selling his autographs at a dol- 
lar a copy and wearing a pair of two-dollar 
overalls which cramped his style consider- 


ably. $ 

is politics have changed within the 
span of my observations. For, know ye, 
Sem I was one of that happy childish 
group who prattled the lines: 


“T think Willyum Jennings Bryan is the noblest leader and the greatest statesman and 
the most peerless patriot the world ever saw—that's what I think. What do you think?” 
“I think you're a liar and a scoundrel and an idiot and the truth is not in you.” 


Black Jack is the wagon, 

And Jim Blaine is the hoss; 
Thurman is the driver, 

And Cleveland is the boss! 


Standing on the sidewalk in the harvest 
time of that year I remember the torch- 
light procession going by with the flam- 
beaux blazing and he marchers halting 
at every corner to chant in solemn chorus: 
“Burn, burn, burn this letter!" To which 
argument the opposition made suitable re- 
joinder by digging into our candidate’s 
private life. 


AND surely it cannot be twenty years 
ago and better;—although the calen- 
dar proves it is—since the first Free Silver 
Campaign? A citizen would drop into a 
life-saving station on a Saturday night, 
and there find an old friend curing his fall- 
ing arches by alternately pressing them 
against the brass foot rail, and would say 
to him in a pleasant and inviting tone of 
voice: 

“Well, Hank, what do you think about 
it now?” 

And the second man would say: 

“I think Willyum Jennings Bryan is the 
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noblest leader and the greatest 
statesman and the most peer- 
less patriot the world ever saw 
—that’s what I think. What 
do you think?" 

And the first man would say: 

“T think you're a liar and a 
scoundrel and an idiot and the 
truth is not in you." 

And one of them would club 
his umbrella and the other 
would reach down after a handy 
cuspidor for a weapon, and 
there would be a free and open 
discussion of the issues of the 
day until the barkeeper got be- 
tween them or the police ar- 
rived. 

Ah, those were thedays! Now 
they are the yesterdays, and 
the to-morrows all lie in front 
of us, full and fecund with 
promise. The mud-slinger has 
lost his throwing arm and Blocks 
of Five are a dimming memory. 
The Bloody Shirt has been laid 
to its everlasting rest. Religious 
bigotry doesn't elect quite so 
many candidates, or defeat 

uite as many, as once it did. 

he slush funds aren't quite so 
slushy as they were. It is a 
question, largely, of whether 
you prefer a  smooth-faced 

resident to the other sort. 


Once upon a time, down our way, the farmer 
was a haired-over person who quit bathing 
when the horse pond chilled up in September 


ings of an overwrought mind. 
But somebody went up there 
to Chicago and saw the wonder 
with his own eyes, and on the 
sly tried to pry one of the dol- 
lars out of the cement with his 
toe—and  failed—and came 
back and confirmed the tale. 
To-day, glory be! a dollar isn't 
an ornament in a barber shop 
any more. It’s a tip. That's 
just one more evidence to show 
how we have progressed within 
the Me of our own personal 
recollections. 

I've seen the Kansas cyclone 
find a worthy successor in Billy 
Sunday. I was present on the 
spot, so to speak, when the audi- 
ble celluloid cuff, E. P. Roe, 
the pug dog, the Congress gai- 
ter, the hammer-gun, the safety 
bicycle, the mustache cup, 
parchesi, the catcher who took 
“em off the bat with his bare 
hands, the peach-kernel wacch 
charm, the pousse café, the 
operation for dehorning the hu- 
man appendix, and the Dowie 
movement gave way, inch by 
inch, to the spit-ball, the auto- 
matic ejector, the rest cure, the 
cold-storage egg, Henry Ford, 
the cabaret, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, Eat-and-Grow-Thin, 


I think back to the day when word bedded in the floor-paving where you  Pay-and-grow-thinner, rural free delivery, 
spread through the land that there was a might step on them! It created a sensa- the imported Scotch niblick, Eleanor Glyn, 
barber shop in a hotel in Chicago where tion at first. People couldn't believe it  middling-meat at forty-two cents a pound 
silver dollars—real genuine silver dollars— was true; it was too impossible—the fig- and stewed prunes at four bits a portion 
were set in the floor; yes, sir, actually ment of a hectic imagination, the vapor- in any first-class (Continued on page 118) 


Irvin S. Cobb, a Paducah, Kentucky, Gentleman 
By Robert H. Davis 


HEN Irvin was sixteen, he drove an ice wagon in Pa- 
ducah. Because the mint julep is not consumed in 
the morning, he saw very fice of his customers. 

When he was seventeen he joined the art department of 
the “Paducah Daily News" and became an illustrator. People 
who saw his pictures declined to speak to him, no matter what 
time of day cher met him. Shortly after that he squeezed him- 
self into the managing editor’s chair, following which perform- 
ance “sealed lips” became an epidemic in Kentucky. 

And then Irvin came North, where he maintained a mod- 
est silence, except among his intimates. His disinclination to 
have an argument with anybody was misinterpreted in the be- 
ginning to be a species of reticence fortified by a retiring 
disposition. 

Nothing of the sort. Because in all the world there lives 
no warmer-hearted, more gregarious individual than this writ- 
ing man from the South. 

One afternoon in the “Evening World” office, when there 
wasn’t very much murdering going on in New York, and di- 
vorce was at a standstill, d minor outrages had taken a 
lay-off, I. Cobb strolled over to the copy desk and told three 
inoffensive little short stories. Everybody laughed. 

A high-priced rewrite man asked Cobb to lunch the next 
day. The city editor began to loosen up, the copy desk let 
some of his best stuff get through and into the paper—which 
_is a very great concession in any section of Park Row. 

The entente cordiale spread into the morning department, 
and then into the Sunday room, and finally down-stairs and 
sat on Don Seitz's desk. 

A subtle change came over Mr. Cobb, coincident with the 
proximity of receptive ears. Occasionally somebody took him 
out in the hall and asked for a new one. The drudgery of scrib- 


bling under the Dome was lightened by Cobb's presence in 
the “World” office. 

He held a levee daily, in the city room—a conclave that 
abroad would have been a salon. The cubs and the bosses, the 
stars and the stalk horses, the best and the worst of the staff 
attended. It was a brief half hour of the day when every man 
was at par. Above the babble could be heard, like the crack of 
a pistol, that high-pitched note of laughter with which Cobb 
punctuates his sentences. And he could chortle just as hard 
at your jokes as he could at his own—harder, in fact. His run- 
ning fire of conversation is like the rattle of musketry. In 
New York, Cobb found his voice. 

He got the chill of the ice business out of his veins; he for- 
got his art and came to look upon managing editors as mere 
casuals. He established communication with all mankind. 

It is safe to wager that there is not a man living to-day 
who has ever heard Irvin Cobb utter a disagreeable phrase 
about any human being, among either the quick or the dead. 

He is a kind of fat Pollyanna; at peace with all the world, 
full of friendly inclinations, cordial and kindly thoughts, and 
glad when everybody else is glad. He wants to split all his 
happiness fifty-hfty. And he is a good listener to boot, which, 
in my opinion, is the greatest form of self-sacrifice. 

is shift from wool to silk socks hasn't made him proud. 
His impulses are democratic; his friendship genuine. And un- 
like most men who have risen from obscurity to a position of 
high eminence he still holds all his old friends; nor can the 
army of new ones crowd his cronies away from his fireside. 

iu Mason and Dixon's line had not been long ago elimi- 
nated, the last vestige would melt away under the batteries of 
this distinguished Southern gentleman's cordial and sincere 
democracy. 


A: Great Business Man With a 
Wonderful Memory 


MERICA has a man 
with a wonderful 
memory, devel- 
oped by close ob- 
servation, lively 

imagination, and indomita- 
ble industry and persever- 
ance. 

The geography of every 
country is limned in his mind 
as clearly asthe streets of his 
native town in Connecticut. 
He carries in his mind a mov- 
ing picture of the whole 
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ttingly portray him by substituting the 
globe for his head. 

He is neither a ship owner nor a cap- 
tain, yet he has a practical knowledge of 
the donne business comparable with 
that of any living ship owner or skipper. 

He is neither a customs official nor a 

rofessional tariff expert, yet he carries in 
Pis head information in great detail on na- 
tional and international tariffs and cus- 
toms duties. 

In the great organization of which he is 
president there are two hundred and sev- 
enty thousand employees—yes, two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand, or more than 
the population of St. Paul or Louisville or 
Denver or Atlanta. 

He sits at his desk in New York, and 
talks with the operating and commercial 
officials identifed with this yast industry, 
one third across the continent, making 
suggestions and recommendations having 
to do with the multitudinous details of the 
largest industrial organization in the 
world. 

His list of engagements to see people at 
times averages from forty to fifty every 
day, or between twelve hundred and ay 
hundred every month, aside from whic 
he contrives to carry on an extensive cor- 
respondence. 

He is familiar with every minute phase 
of his concern’s manufacturing and selling 
business, a business that is running at the 
rate of three million dollars a day, or not 
very far from a billion dollars a year. 


James A. Farrell's Wonderful Memory 
UESTIONED once, on the witness 


stand, as to what ingredients enter in- 
to wire products, he replied: “ Between two 
and three hundred. Shall I name them?" 
Again asked, ‘‘ How many competitors has 
the American Bridge Company, one of 
our subsidiaries?" he replied: “Three 
undred and sixty-eight," and occupied 
one morning giving their location, capaci- 
ties, and character of work produced by 
them. 

Asked, among thousands of other ques- 
tions, whether the shipping facilities to 
certain parts of South America were 
or bad, he immediately replied: "One 


By B. C. Forbes 


An account of some of the extraordinary 
mental achievements of James A. Farrell 
in the course of his daily work as president 
of the United States Steel Corporation— 
together with comments by Mr. Farrell 
himself on how the ordinary man can in- 
crease his efficiency. 


hundred and fifty-eight vessels left here 
for the River Plate last year, sufficient for 
the volume of tonnage offered." 

This living gazetteer of the world, this 
walking atlas, this international. ency- 
clopedia, this commercial wizard, this in- 
dustrial phenomenon, this man of eerie 
memory is James A. Farrell, ex-laborer, 
now president of the United States Steel 


Corporation. 

For ten days Mr. Farrell sat in the wit- 
ness chair during the Government's suit 
against the Steel Corporation and, without 


consulting books, papers or data of any 
kind, answered every question fired at 
him. Not once did he have to reply, “I 
don't know." He appeared to know ev- 
erything, and to remember everything. 
Here, for example, is his reply—made 
wholly without any notes or memoranda 
—to the question, “Can you remember 
what percentage of the business of each of 
the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation 
was foreign in 1910 and in 1912?” 

“Yes; the Carnegie Steel Company 21 

r cent in 1910; 24 per cent in 1912. The 
National Tube Company, 10 per cent in 
1910; 12 per cent for 1912. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 11 per cent 
in 1910; 20 per cent in 1912, The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, 17 per cent in 
1910; 20 per cent in 1912. The Lorain 
Steel Company, 30 per cent in both peri- 
ods. The American Bridge Company, 6 

r cent in 1910; 8.5 per centin 1912. The 
llinois Steel Company, 1.2 per cent in 
1910; 2.4 per cent in 1912.” 

The judge and everybody gasped. 

“That man's mind is a self-working 
cash register and adding machine com- 
bined," remarked one of the attorneys. 

Mr. Farrell’s uncanny knowledge of 
steel making and steel welling he worked 
years in the mills in many departments of 
the industry and years on the road as a 
salesman; his unparalleled knowledge of 
shipping and of oversea countries—he first 
went voyaging with his father, who was 
captain of a Maine-built ship, when 
twelve, and has since traveled in man 
lands; his familiarity with foreign tariffs 
and trade conditions all over the world— 
all this he has turned into profitable ac- 
count for himself and still more for his 


country by increasing his 
company's export sales of 
iron and steel products from 
less than $3,000,000 a dozen 
years ago to over $100,000- 
ooo during last year, an 
achievement in internation- 
al trade not matched by 
any other American of the 
past or the present. 

I asked Mr. Farrell how 
he had cultivated his super- 
natural memory. 

Mr. Farrell, who: rarely 
can be induced to talk for 
publication, disclaimed any abnormal 
powers of any kind. He is the personifi- 
cation of modesty. He had no desire to 
talk about himself, and it was not until 
I explained to him, after several attempts 
at an interview, that my object was to get 
him to give useful pointers to others, that 
he was induced to discuss the subject of 
memory cultivation. 


The Steel President Talks About Ac- 
quiring a Good Memory 


8" CULTIVATE a good memory,” 
replied Mr. Farrell, “at first requires 
effort—great effort. In time it becomes 
easy and natural to remember things. To 
retain things in your mind becomes a habit. 
“Conan Doyle, in his writings, pro- 
pounded the right idea. You must con- 
centrate. You must not carry any useless 
mental baggage. You must concentrate 
on the things in which you are interested 
and expunge from your memory every- 
thing you are not interested in. There 
must be not only a spring cleaning but a 
daily cleaning of your memory, so to speak, 
in order to make room for fresh stores of 
helpful information. 

“James J. Hill, who had perhaps one of 
the most remarkable memories of any 
man in the country, used to say that it 
is easy to remember things in which one 
is interested. Anyone wishing to acquire 
comprehensive knowledge of his business, 
or of any specific subject, must not try to 
store his mind with endless details about 
other things. For example, I have tried 
to learn all I could about the steel business 
in its mining, manufacturing, selling and 
transportation branches; but, to enable 
me to carry business information in my 
head, I have not attempted to retain in 
my mind minute detailed data about 
politics or baseball. 

“Absorb what to you is essential—that 
is, everything pertaining to your field of 
endeavor. ‘Abolish from your mind non- 
essential, extraneous subjects. No human 
brain has cells enough to store up all the 
facts about all subjects under the sun. 
Don’t clog your brain cells with impedi- 
menta. Feed them only with vital ma- 
terial, with things that will enhance your 
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usefulness in pi sphere of activity by 
increasing and improving your stock of 
needful infórmation.” 

“How can a young man start in to im- 
prove his memory?” I asked. 


A Tip to Young Business Men 


* "THE best foundation on which to build 
a strong memory is to cultivate a ca- 
pacity for work. Good habits also con- 
tribute to a good memory; careless habits 
tend to distract and spoil the memory. A 
clear head is necessary to a keen memory. 
“Tt is essentially true of the mind that 
it grows on what it feeds. Youth is the 
time when the mind and memory are most 
sensitive, most retentive and most plastic. 
It is especially important, therefore, to be- 
gin the proper training of the mind at an 
early age. It is as difficult to dislodge 
cumbersome, useless things from the mind 
as it is to acquire new and better supplies 
of knowledge. What was done badly has 
to be undone—often at considerable cost. 
As with most worth-while things in this 
world, a good memory calls for the paying 
ofa price. Ány youth or man who desires 
to train his memory must be prepared to 
ay the cost. He must be prepared to 
orgo an endless round of even harmless 
pleasures. He must not hope to shine 
continually and conspicuously in social or 
society circles durmg his formative years. 
He must study while others play. His 
reading must be limited very largely to 
books and magazines and papers which 
will help him to acquire facts and a better 
understafding of whatever business or 
subject he is determined to master. He 
must utilize most of his spare time and not 
idle it away. 

* Although I worked twelve hours a day 
when I started as a laborer in a wire mill 
when I was only fifteen years old, I stud- 
ied very hard after finishing the whole 
round of the clock. daily in the mill. I 
tried to learn all I could about the making 
of wire, and I managed to qualify as a 
mechanic in a little over a year. I in- 
terested myself not only in the making of 
wire and in the general manufacturing of 
iron and steel, but I had a fondness for 
selling things, and I did my.best to learn 
all about the duties of a salesman. When 
I did become a salesman I found my ex- 
perience in the mill and my knowledge of 
the manufacturing end of the business a 
most valuable asset when I went to call on 
buyers. 

‘At school I found it easy to learn geog- 
raphy. My father and grandfather were 
both seafaring men, and maybe this helped 
to turn my attention to other parts of the 
world and to broaden my vision. It was 
natural that I should consider the possi- 
bilities of foreign outlets for steel products, 
so that before I became a foreign sales 
manager I had studied the subject very 
earnestly. Being interested, I could re- 
member what I read and learned. To-day 
I suppose I do know a fair amount about 
foreign markets for steel and transporta- 
on facilities—how to reach these mar- 

ets. 

“The opening up of foreign markets for 
American products has entailed, of course, 
a great deal of detail work. But having 
accustomed my memory to retaining de- 
tats, the work has appealed to me and has 
not been so very difficult to handle." 

It is recognized throughout the steel 


industry that “Jim” Farrell has no peer 
as a master of detail. His oral replies to 
the Government’s lawyers made their 
heads swim. They oldre stump him, 
try as they might. John D. Rockefeller 
used to impress upon his aides that, next 
to knowing one's own business, the most 
important thing to know was what the 
other fellow was doing. Mr. Farrell 
abundantly demonstrated that he not only 
knew what his own corporation and every 
other company in the United States was 
doing, but that he was as familiar with 
iron and steel activities in other countries 
as with the process of manufacturing wire. 
Read this extract from the official court 
records: ` 


Mr. Farrell's Extraordinary Knowl- 
edge of Details 


UESTION: Do you happen to know 

what percentage of manufactures of 
iron and steel in Germany are exported? 

Mn. FARRELL: Sixty per cent. 

Question; And in England? 

R. FARRELL: About sixty-five per 
cent. 

Question: Are there any steel plants 
or iron plants in any other parts of the 
world that are able to ship to this country? 

Mn. FARRELL: Yes. 

vila Where are they? 

R. FARRELL: Well, for example, a 
new plant at Sinhi, India, near Calcutta; 
they are producing pig iron for 17 rupees 
per ton. 

Quesron: How much is 17 rupees? 

R. FARRELL: About $5.40 a ton. It 
costs 45 cents a ton to chip that pig iron 
from Shi to Calcutta. The wages paid 
in that country are three to five annas, or 
six to ten cents a day. 

Question: What about the manufac- 
ture of pig iron and steel in China? 

Mn. FARRELL: At the Han-yang Iron 
Works, opposite or near Hankow, about 
five hundred miles up the Yangtze River, 
they have a blast furnace and a rail mill, a 
mill for rolling bars and structural ma- 
terial, and near Hankow there is a very 
large bridge-building plant which our en- 
gineers consider as well equipped as any 
plant in this country. 

Question: What is the cost of manu- 
facturing pig iron and steel in China? 

Mr. FARRELL: The Chinaman is paid 
about sixteen cents a day around the blast 
furnace. 

Question: Has any pig iron been im- 
ported into the country from China? 

Mr. FARRELL: Yes, about 200,000 tons. 


Mr. Farrell could rattle off the exact lo- 
cation of every sizable iron plant, not 
only in America but in England, Germany, 
Belgium, France, Austria, Russia, China, 
India—in short, all over the world. He 
knew the charges made by the railroads 
for carrying iron and steel from all these 
works to seaboard, and the ocean freight 
rates from any one point to any other 
point on the map. Distances, too, he had 
at his finger tips, and could always explain 
exactly the cheapest way to ship material 
from anywhere to everywhere. Straight 
off the bat he told the exact percentage, 
even to decimal points, of how much of 
America’s total production was exported 
in every recent year. One lawyer wanted 
light on how many wheels were made in 
the United States, and Mr. Farrell oblig- 


ingly informed him that the annual total 
was 2,260,000 of which 1,600,000 were 
made of steel. He was able to satisfy the 
legal gentleman’s curiosity, also, as to how 
much scrap iron was collected by junkmen 
and others every year—about 1,500,000 
tons, and added that material usuall 
comes back in the form of scrap about fif- 
teen years on an average from the time it 
was originally sold. 

Shipping scores of millions of dollars’ 
worth of steel products to the four cor- 
ners of the earth isn’t always a simple mat- 
ter. The manufacturer can’t always 
simply rail the stuff to a New York pier, 
load it on board a vessel and then close his 
desk with the thought that that shipment 
has been nicely ken care of. America, 
before the European War, could not boast 
of many vessels—although it is no exag- 
pcan to say that James A. Farrell, by 
his pioneer work, did more than any other 
individual to develop and extend shipping 
facilities to and from the United States. 

How to ship goods from New York to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at an ex- 
pense that would enable our manufactur- 
ers to meet European ocean-borne compe- 
tition involved the solution of a veritable 
Chinese puzzle. Europe could send ma- 
terial for $6 to $7 a ton, whereas the rate 
from Pittsburgh was $18 a ton. Mr. Far- 
rell mapped out a plan to overcome this. 
He started a line of steamers which Icft 
New York, went through the Straits of 
Magellan, called at various ports on the 
west coast of South America, Mexico, and 
up to Vancouver. 

“ How were these steamers brought back 
to New York?” queried the attorney. 

Mr. Farrell replied in these words: 

“We go into the merchandise business 
to work the ships around the world 
economically to enable them to load out 
to British Columbia with steel. The 
steamers are chartered for lumber or coal 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia—that is, to Guaymas or Mazatlan. 
"They then go across to a place called Santa 
Rosalia and load full cargoes of copper 
matte from the Boleo Mining Company, 
owned by the Rothschilds; from there to 
Dunkirk, France, or Swansea, England, to 
discharge this copper. They are then 
chartered again to bring them across the 
Atlantic in order to get them back here to 
go on a triangular run again. They gen- 
erally come over with chalk; occasionally 
with other commodities. Just now we are 
bririging over a cargo of tin plates in one 
of our steamers from Swansea." 

Question: How long does that trip 
take—the round trip? 

Mr. FARRELL: From seven and a half 
to eight months. 


The Importance of Knowing All 
About Your Job 


OME executives declare airily that they 

never bother about details, that they do 
not know anything about them and leave 
their handling entirely to subordinates. I 
was anxious to get from Mr. Farrell his 
view of the importance of a knowledge of 
details and of having them properly at- 
tended to. My question struck a re- 
sponsive chord. 

“T could conceive no more humiliating 
experience," he replied, “than to be asked 
some question concerning our operations 
and to be obliged to (Continued on page 115) 


P'hotograph by Pirie MacDonald 


James A. Farrell. President of the U. S. Steel Corporation, who says on the subject of 
acquiring a good memory for use in your business: 


* To CULTIVATE a good memory at first requires 
effort. In time it becomes easy and natural to remem- 
ber things. Conan Doyle has propounded the right 
idea. You must concentrate. You must not carry 


any useless mental baggage. Anyone wishing to ac- 
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any specific subject, must not try to store his mind 
with endless details about other things. For example, 
I have tried to learn all I could about the steel business; 
but to enable me to carry business information in my 
head, I have not attempted to retain in my mind 
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Olive Higgins Prouty and “Larry” 
Another of the brilliant young authars introduced by The American Magazine 


IN FACT practically everything Mrs. Prouty has 
ever written, with the exception of a few short stories, 
has been printed in THE AMERICAN Macazinr. We 
published her first story less than ten years ago, a 
story which developed into her successful first novel, 
“Bobbie, General Manager." Last year her second 
long story, “The Fifth Wheel," appeared serially in 
the magazine and won fresh laurels. 

Olive Higgins Prouty is very voung to have accom- 
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College about ten years ago, married and settled in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and has two beautiful 
children, all this in addition to finding time to write. - 

The series of modern love stories Mrs. Prouty is 
now running in the magazine began with “Broken 
Ribs”; the second was “Pluck” (which the New York 
* Evening Post" called one of the best three stories 
of the month), and the one in the current number, 
“Unwanted,” all as unusual and striking as the titles 
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In most families there is one 
person whom everybody else 
imposes upon. But it is a 
long lane that has no turning 


Unwanted 


A Love Story 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY LANE McMILLAN 


UCRETIA stood on the edge of the 
sidewalk with the wind and rain 
beating against her. She held 
her umbrella close to her like a 
shield, with her head ducked 

down into its shelter. From one arm dan- 
gled her shopping bag, and with the other 
elbow she clutched a small mink muff and 
a paper-covered package to her side. As 
she attempted to cross the street her skirt 
swathed itself about her as if it had been 
chiffon, and half way over the freakish 
gale shifted suddenly, and before Lucre- 
tia could whirl about to face its new posi- 
tion it had got a grip on the inside of her 
umbrella and ripped the poor weak cotton 
thing inside out. 

Two newsboys laughed out loud. An 
automobile honked impatiently in her ear. 
Lucretia dropped the flapping wreck in 
her hands to the pavement, and clutching 
the brim of her hat, now pulling away dan- 
gerously at its moorings, plunged forward 
toward the haven of the sidewalk. Just as 
she stepped on the curbing the package, 
held so securely beneath her elbow, burst 
its paper covering, and out of it exploded 
dozens upon dozens of bright orange-col- 
ored kumquats. Lucretia stopped stock- 
still. There was a suggestion of tears in 
her eyes as she surveyed the spectacle at 
her feet. The sidewalk seemed alive with 
kumquats rolling away in every direction. 
Lucretia glanced at the empty box in her 
hands an instant; then she grimly pro- 
ceeded to pick up her treasures. A friendly 
cabby and a newsboy helped her. 

When the box was nearly full again she 
thanked them, and for the first time 
glanced about her. Passers-by were smil- 
ing. Her gaze sought the low windows of 
the hotel on the corner. Little red-shaded 
lights shone out at her through lace cur- 
tains. At the window just above a man 
and a girl were sitting at one of the small 
tables. The man was hidden behind the 
lace, but she caught the amused smile of 
the girl. Oh, well! She tossed her head a 
little, then walked as proudly as was 
sible in such a gale to the entrance of the 
hotel and entered it. 

* Please have these wrapped up," she 


said to the clerk, presenting her box of 


fruit. "I'll call for them in a little while." 

When she came down-stairs ten.minutes 
later, although she had helped herself gen- 
erously to soap and hot water, towels and 
scented powder, she knew that she hadn't 
amproved her appearance much—nor her 
feelings either. 


Her stockings were wet half way up to 
her knees. The back of her skirt, heavy 
and - rain-soaked, flopped unpleasantly 
against her ankles when she walked. There 
was that queer, choking, cottony sensa- 
tion in her throat which she knew meant 
the beginning of one of her terrific colds. 
Her shoulders ached, too. She glanced at 
the clock. An hour yet till train time! A 
writing-room opposite, warm in rose light, 
beckoned to her. There was an open fire 
burning; a maid in black and white was 
noiselessly replenishing the three or four 
little desks with fresh blotters and writing 
paper. Lucretia walked in and sat down 
at the one empty desk in the corner. She 
drew a sheet of paper toward her, dipped 
the stub pen into the ink, and proceeded 
to write furiously. 


“Dearest Tom,” she began, “Pd like to cover 
about eight pages of notepaper with all the va- 
rious forms of ‘darn’ that exist in this world, 
add a few dozen stars, twenty exclamation 

ints, and several big, black, splotchy blots of 
ink the size of five-cent pieces! Then perhaps 
you’d get a little idea of my feelings! I’m tired 
of being a poor relation. I hate and despise be- 
ing a charity-boarder. I’m sick of playing Sa- 
ak Crewe, Cinderella, and all the other neg- 
lected, woebegone heroines of fiction. I’m mis- 
erable and discouraged and heartsick to-night, 
and I wish this horrid old rain would swallow 
me up, and drown me somewhere! That’s what 
I wish! My idea of heaven is a big, luxurious 
room all my own, papered in light blue, with 
my things spread all around everywhere, and 
expensive damask at the windows, and heavy 
mahogany furniture, afd a soft, sinky carpet, 
and lots of mirrors, and a big, generous closet, 
and a comfy couch, and all the heat I want, and 
a tiny silk-shaded electric light at the head of 
the bed, and a masseuse due in fifteen minutes, 
and a nice, big, prosperous husband thrown in 
besides, who pampers me to death with extrav- 
agant luxuries. "That's my idea of heaven! 


Kumquats, indeed, and pouring pitchforks! 


T WAS dark when Lucretia finally 

reached her destination. Henry's wife, 
Beatrice, in a blue negligee covered with 
rich yellow lace, opened the door to her. 

“Hello, Lu dear!" she exclaimed. ‘‘Is 
it you at last? I’ve been so worried.” She 
kissed Lucretia on her damp cheek. “‘ Heav- 
ens, you're drenched! I was awfully afraid 
you'd missed the four-ten from town. It 
took you an age to get here. Have you got 
the kumquats?” 

“All but half a dozen that rolled down 
the sewer," remarked Lucretia. 

“Oh, you angel of mercy!" Beatrice ran 
on. “I don't bnew what I should have 
done if you hadn’t telephoned just when 


ou did. Wait till I take them to the cook. 
She simply insisted on kumquats to gar- 
nish the salad. Take off your things, dear. 
I'll be with you in half a second.’ 

Lucretia looked about the warm, luxuri- 
ous hall. The drawing-room at the left, 
usually closed, was open now and aglow 
in artistic lamplight. 

“Where am I to go, Bee?” she asked 
when Beatrice fluttered back again. “My 
skirt is making a puddle here." 

“The sewing-room, Lu dear. I’ve been 
so rushed to-day, I’m afraid the children’s 
dresses are all laid out on the bed up there. 
But I told Martha to start the gas stove. 
The heat doesn’t seem to get up into the 
sewing-room through the register. You 
can keep warm there though, if you don’t 
mind the smell of a little gas. Come on up. 
You don’t know how sorry I was not to 
meet you in town, Lu, with the motor. 
But, as I explained when you called up, I 
simply had to tear around all day in the 
car myself to get an extra accommodating 
waitress, and of course I would have sent 


"THEY were in the sewing-room now. 
Lucretia lifted her suit case onto the 
only empty chair, and began unbuckling 
the straps. 

“How are the children?” she asked. 

“Oh, all right. They're simply crazy to 
see you. They're up in the playroom. 
promised them if they'd keep out of 
my way just this afternoon, that perhaps 
Aunt Cretia would put them to bed. 
Would you, Lu? You see, Martha's help- 
ing in the kitchen. You don't know what 
a job it is to get all your china out, and so 
much extra silver, too! I’ve been working 
all day long like a dog myself. It's the 
most important dinner I’ve ever given." 

“Of course I'll put the kiddies to bed.” 
smiled Lucretia. "I'd be glad to, if I can 
crawl in pretty soon after, myself." 

“Tm afraid you can't do that, Lu. You 
see, this noon that irresponsible Miriam 
Farnley telephoned that the doctor would 
not let her come out in such a rain—ton- 
silitis or some such harmless thing! Any- 
how, there I was, a girl short, at twelve 
o'clock! I telephoned to six different peo- 
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ple, and not one could I get. Then I 
thought of you. I know you don’t go to 
big dinners, and I never make you, I'm 
sure; but this time I simply must have 

our help. I'm going to give you queer old 
Piofeisor Blake, who thought you were so 
interesting last year. He told Henry so.” 

* Beatrice," burst out Lucretia, eri 
go to any dinner party to-night! I draw 
the line there. I've been traveling since 
yesterday at ten o'clock, didn't sleep a 


wink on the train last night, walked way 
down to Faneuil Hall Market, stopping at 
every fruit stand on the way for those 
silly kumquats, and am sopping wet." 

“Why, Lucretia Hamilton! I thought 
jud be willing to do anything to help. 

thought you'd be willing to do anything 
for Henry (and what you do for me is for 
him), after all he tries to do for you—I 
thought, Lu—” 

“T know, I know, Bee. Only how can 


“ Tell me if I'm preposter- 
ously in a hurry, and I 
won't say another word "' 


I? My trunk isn't here. I haven't any- 
thing to wear." 

“You can wear that spangly evening 
gown of mine. I haven't had it on for 
nearly a year. No one will remember it." 

“A dress of yours, Bee! Why, I'm six 
inches taller than you! I'd be ridiculous.” 

* Nobody will look at the length of your 
skirt, Lucretia. You'll be sitting down 
most of the time, anyhow. If you won't do 
it you'll simply poil ths dinner, and I've 
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worked so hard. I’ve simply.slaved! I’m 
so tired I can hardly stand. I—” 

“Oh, I'll do it, I suppose. Don't get all 
worked up as late as this." 

“There won't be a soul you know except 
old Blake. The Hazelwoods, the Carters, 
and the McRays from town are coming. 
You see how important it is! I'm giving 
the dinner for Thomas Hornby. He was a 
classmate of Henry's, and since he has 
made such a name for himself down there 
in South America—and such a fortune, 
too—everybody's crazy to meet him. He's 
a great drawing-card. Probably you've 
heard of him." 

Lucretia nodded. "Yes," she replied— 
the papers had been full of Thomas Horn- 
by—‘ I’ve heard of him.” But she showed 
no interest. It had been a long while since 
Lucretia had shown interest in meeting 
new men, especially celebrities. She was 
always grubbily dressed, and her brothers 
and sisters never pushed her into promi- 
nence. Sitting silently in her corner, or 


more likely not appearing at all, she had. 


long ago learned not to expect anything 
exciting in the way of new acquaintances. 


HEN Lucretia's father had died, she 
was twenty-three years old. She had 
been hisonly companion for five yearsthen, 
living alone with him in the big, square, 
stucco-covered house in the quiet little 
town from which she had watched Bella, her 
elder sister, and each one of her brothers 
go forth into the world. It had been her 
eldest brother, Henry, who had explained 
to Lucretia, late on the afternoon of her 
father's funeral, that there had been no 
roperty left of any sort. In fact, for the 
ast five years he and his brothers, Elmer 
and Ray, unknown to the simple old gen- 
tleman himself, had supported him and 
Lucretia in the old home, and had seen to 
it that his bank account was never over- 
drawn. Now, of course, he assured her 
kindly (his arm was about her waist as he 
talked) they would all look out for Lucre- 
tia. It was fortunate that they could. 

After that, Lucretia had spent every 
winter with Beatrice and Henry, every 
spring with Mollie and Ray, every sum- 
mer with Constance and Elmer, and au- 
tumns she went to Chicago for three 
months with Sister Bella. Bella had not 
married into prosperity, and Lucretia 
worked very hard in Chicago making 
dresses for her three little nieces. In fact, 
in all four of her homes she was always 
darning, mending linen, putting away tie 
weekly laundry, strai tenine out the 
storeroom, unpacking furs and blankets 
and winter flannels, or spending a morning 
with the housemaid cleaning silver. She 
was always up-stairs early after breakfast 
to help make beds or get the children off 
to school. 

Every month Lucretia received a check 
for her clothes signed by Henry. It wasn't 
a very large check; Lucretia knew that 
Bee couldn't dress on three times the 
amount, but as she toiled up the stairs to- 
day to the playroom on the third floor 
she told herself that Bee was exactly right. 
She ought to be willing to do anything she 
could to help Henry. She would take a 
big dose of quinine, and really it didn’t 
make much difference how queerly she 
looked in Bee's gown; she never attracted 
much attention. 

If Lucretia had known that after- 
noon, when she occupied the little desk in 


the writing-room of the hotel, that some- 
one had been sitting directly behind her. 
waiting for a chance at the pen and ink 
himself, and watching her in the mean- 
while, she would not have expressed her- 
self with quite such abandon. It had been 
Thomas Hornby who, hidden behind the 
lace curtain of the hotel, had smiled with 
his companion at the girl outside in the 
street, and later, having put his luncheon 
companion into a taxicab, had sauntered 
back to write a note. 

“I shouldn't have noticed her at all," he 
told his mother late that afternoon as he 
sat.in her up-stairs town-house sitting- 
room, stretched out before the fire, “but 
she had such a ferocious manner with her 

en. She dipped, and scratched, and 

lotted for ten minutes solid, I should say, 
then folded up her letter, put it into an en- 
velope, sealed it, crushed it undirected in- 
to a little brown muff she carried, and 
stamped out of the room in the same mad 
manner. I didn't connect her at first with 
the plucky girl in the street who had 
dropped the kumquats, in spite of the fact 
that they both carried small brown muffs 
and that I had seen the kumquat girl bear 
her basket of wet fruit, open to the gaze of 
everybody, straight to the desk of this ho- 
tel with the air of a young page bearing a 
crown on a sofa pillow. I’d been writing 
at that desk for five minutes, fully, when 
suddenly I saw this staring at me on a fresh 
blotter. It reads backward on the blotter 
of course, but it's clear as day. See? 
‘Kumquats, indeed, and pouring pitch- 
forks!" . 

Thomas Hornby handed an oblong blot- 
ter across the table to his mother. 

“Why, there's more below,” she smiled, 
adjusting her glasses as she leaned toward 
the light. 

*"There's a whole lot more," he laughed. 
“The pad must just have had a fresh blot- 
ter, for it was criss-crossed with only her 
handwriting. She wrote very rapidly, 
and used a stub pen, and I guess I've got 
her entire letter right here in this room. 
After I'd made out a sentence or two I 
slipped the whole blotter out of the pad, 
folded it up and brought it along. Come 
over here to the glass, Mother." 


“TP LIKE to know this girl,” Thomas 
Hornby exclaimed, as they puzzled the 
lines out together. ‘‘ Just listen here to her 
idea of heaven.” He read Lucretia’s words 
out loud, almost tenderly. ''"Twould be 
great fun doing things for her, eh, Mother?” 
he exclaimed boyishly: “ Most women are 
so everlastingly used to luxury; most of 
the women I’ve met since I came home, 
that is. American girls seem to expect so 
confoundedly much when they marry. 
My difficulty is not that I'm Bnancally 
unable to provide it, but such everlasting 
assumption seems to take all the joy of 
giving and making happy away from me." 

He went back to his chair and sat down. 
“Take this little Larrabee girl I lunched 
with this noon," he went on, “nice girl, 
fine people—her family; but I’ll wager she 
was carrying around on her person about 
three thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry! 
And so used to costly food that we had to 
hunt the menu through three times to find 
anything she really wanted. Only twenty- 
one, and telling me she must hurry off to 
consult about a French lady’s-maid for her- 
sclf—her perfect treasure of a Lucille was 
to be married—and would I ask that a 


taxicab be called? Such a used -to-it, mat- 
ter-of-course little manner she had about 
everything! It wouldn’t be much pleasure 
to me to drop into a jeweler’s on the way 
home some night and buy her a little dia- 
mond pendant for her birthday. She can’t 
keep track of the ones she has already. 
My precious little fortune, my devotion, 
would simply be a handful more of feath- 
ers in her already soft-enough couch. 

“I don't think Elsie Larrabee appeals 
to me, Mother. 1 want to count more with 
a woman. I like this note from its gingery 
start through to the big, prosperous hus- 
band at the end. Too bad I haven't more 
of a clue for discovering the young crea- 
ture who scratched it off. She's lost to me 
as completely as if I'd never seen her. By 
the time I'd got into the corridor of the 
hotel, she had disappeared. I was just 
curious enough to see if her umbrella was 
still out in the gutter. I went out and 
pos it up—a cheap little cotton thing. 

thought her address might be in it, but it 
wasn't! All I know about the girl is, she 
carries a small brown mink muff and a 
basket of kumquats. Sherlock Holmes 
couldn't find her on that." 


HAT same evening in Bee's old ball 

gown, with a scarf draped around her 
shoulders to conceal the unbecoming neck 
line, Lucretia found herself sitting beside 
Professor Blake about nine o'clock, trying 
very hard to follow the course of his con- 
versation. Her head ached; there was a 
continual buzzing in her ears (she must 
have taken too much quinine), and she 
had to clench her hands tightly together in 
her lap every once in a while to keep her 
teeth from chattering. She simply must 
not begin to shake and tremble here. She 
began counting how many half-hours it 
would be before she could escape to the 
dark sewing-room up-stairs. She wished 
the topaz-colored champagne, which she 
didn't touch, sparkling there in the crystal 
glass before her, had been hot jamaica- 
ginger tea in a thick crockery cup. 

* Now, Miss Hamilton," Lucretia sud- 
denly heard Professor Blake ask, smiling 
at her expectantly, “what is your idea of 
heaven?’ 

Lucretia almost jumped. “Heaven”? 
What had heaven to do with landscape 
gardening? Professor Blake had been de- 
scribing the nature of bulbs to her a mo- 
ment ago. "Heaven"? Why should any 
sane mortal pursue such horribly deep 
subjects at a dinner party, anyhow? Lu- 
cretia's idea of heaven? A hot-water bag 
and a fresh nightgown flashed before her 
eyes. 

“My idea of heaven?" she smiled, try- 
ing to focus her thoughts. “My idea of 
heaven, Mr. Blake? Well," she went on, 
“Tve been traveling for about two days 
now, so my idea of heaven to-night is a 
room all my own, papered in light blue, 
with my things spread all around every- 
where, and expensive damask at the win- 
dows, and heavy mahogany furniture, and 
a soft carpet, and lots of mirrors, and a big 
generous closet, and a comfy couch" 
(where in the world, thought Lucretia, had 
she read this, anyhow’), “and all the heat 
I want, and a tiny silk-shaded electric light 
at the head of the bed, and a masseuse due 
in fifteen minutes, and—" She stopped. 
What had she said? A masseuse! And she 
was about to stumble on to the “nice, 
big, prosperous (Continued on page 124) 


THE PROMOTER 


“Bud is all dynamite and enthusi- 
asm. I have seen him jump from 
his chair at the impact of an idea, 
and sketch it so convincingly that 

he swept everything before him "" 


Are You a Caretaker or 
a Promoter? 


Both types of men are enormously valuable in business, 
but find out which you naturally are, and then stick 
to it. Above all—don't try to imitate somebody else 


E KNOW most men by 
their window displays— 
the fronts which they put 
on to face the world. Ons 
reason why this club has 
been so valuable to me is that we get back 
of window displays here; we see the goods 
that each man carries on the counters of 
his mind. Two talks that I have heard in 
this hall, both given by men who had won 
success from failure and were willing to tell 
frankly how they had accomplished it, have 
done more for me than all the literature I 
have ever read on business efficiency. 


So I am going to be equally frank to- 
night. I am going to tell you, as nearly as 
I can, the forces that brought me here, a 
business wreck, and the forces that have 
set me a-sail once more on the sea of com- 
merce with my seams calked and my sails 
trimmed. 

In the first place I would like to epito- 
mize one bit of business philosophy which it 
has taken me fifteen years and much dis- 
aster to find out and properly appraise. I 
might put it this way: 

All the world of men is divided into two 
classes—caretakers and promoters. The 


"Tus is another Get-Out and Get-On Club story. 
The Get-Out and Get-On Club, located in a 
Western city, is composed of a small number of men 
who still rate themselves as failures. They are am- 
bitious men, however,—men who are constantly 
searching for ways to develop their hidden powers. 
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When the club votes a member a success, he is put 
out of the club and his place is taken by another. 
A dinner is given, and at that time the retiring 
member explains to his fellows how and why he 
has won out. This story was told by a retiring 
member at one of these dinners. 


most important decision a man can make in 
his business life is to determine in which one 
of those two classes he belongs. 

I know what that sounds like. If some 
wise one had come to me twenty years ago 
and solemnly got that off, I know just 
how much impression it would have made 
on me. As a gem of business philosophy 
I don't suppose it glitters exactly, but it 
long ago ceased to be just philosophy to 
me. It’s a chapter of almost fifteen years 
torn right out of the middle of my life. 
And if you had read it as many times as I 
have you would see spots and blurs on it 
here and there, some of which look as 
though they might have been made by 
tears, and some of which look like blood. 

Really, I have come to believe that at 
least half of the sorrow and failure and 
heartache in the business world comes sim- 
ply because men won't recognize that law. 
Square pegs in round holes—what are 


THE CARETAKER 


* My inning comes in the day of decision, 
when I have to put the microscope to 
Bud's visions, or weigh the arguments 
of other men who are trying to interest 

us in propositions of their own making 


they? Just promoters in caretakers' jobs, 
that's all—or vice versa. Brilliant sub- 
ordinates who fail utterly in business on 
their own account? Simple enough. They 
are caretakers—splendid, efficient, suc- 
cessful caretakers; and they get the wrong 
idea that they are meant to be something 
else. A great big business suddenly begins 
to stagger and fall apart, and everybody 
wonders why. But apply the same law, 
and it’s easy. Too many promoters, or 
too many caretakers—not the proper 
working mixture of each. 

Alexander was a promoter of the first 
order; he conquered the world. But where 
were the caretakers, to conserve and con- 
solidate and solidify? They just weren't, 
that’s all; and Alexander’s empire fell to 
pieces almost before his ashes were cold. 
A few hundred years later Cæsar con- 
quered the world, and his empire stood for 
generations. Why? Because Augustus, 
one of the great caretakers of history, fol- 
lowed Cæsar. 

Moses—and Joshua. David—and Solo- 
mon. Washington—and Adams. Every- 
where that men have erected an institu- 
tion of permanency and power you find 
them indissolubly yoked together, the 
promoter and the less spectacular, but 
none the less essential, caretaker. The 
one reaching out, dreaming dreams, hurl- 
ing himself and his followers into the fu- 
ture without reckoning the means or the 
cost. The other conserving, consolidat- 
ing, caretaking. Mutually dependent, 
each helpless without the other. 

Oh, I have a world of stuff on the sub- 
ject! I speak by the book. For I, Martin 


” 


Allison, am a caretaker; and I wasted 
twenty years of my life in finding it out. 

I remember lying on my back under a 
big apple tree out at my grandfather’s 
place and envying Bud Filcher. It was an 
afternoon in the late August, and summer 


was almost over. In another week my 
mother would pack us up and take us back 
to town for ihe beginning of school. I 
was eager to get back, even in spite of 
school. For I had been scheming all sum- 
mer, and I meant to take the leadership of 
the gang away from Bud. I, Red Allison, 
was tired of Long second to Bud. Who 
did all the work? I did. Who ran around 
to the fellows' houses and got them out on 
time? Who ran two miles and got three 
of the gang and brought them back the 
day we fought the Micks—just in time to 
win the fight? Idid. And who got all the 
credit and glory of being leader? Bud. 


LOVED Bud; I had been a faithful lieu- 

tenant. He and I had hatched all the 
plans; when one or the other of us was 
away it seemed as though some bad luck 
always struck the gang. Yes, I was loyal 
to Bud, but he had been leader long 
enough. It was time to pass the glory 
around. Some day this fall the chance 
would come, and then I, Red Allison, would 
step in and lead. I would just step in— 
that would be all. And the gang would 
see how much better I led than Bud; and 
Bud would come up to me and say: 

“Red, old boy, you're a better leader 
than I am," and the gang would holler, 
“Three cheers for Red!" and that would 
be all there would be to it. 


The day would come, I said to my- 
self. And it came. 

The gang lived on one side of the tracks 
and the Micks on the other. Our fathers 
were clerks, and lawyers, and doctors, and 
business men, the Micks' old men ran 
ash carts and things like that. It seems 
almost too bloody to tell about, but the 
naked truth is that we and the Micks used 
to fight each other through the streets, 
not merely with our fists but with bricks 
and clubs, and even air-rifles. Just before 
school closed in the preceding spring the 
Micks had charged across the tracks at 
us, throwing stones, and Bud had rallied 
us with our air-rifles, and we had driven 
them, a foot at a time, down the street 
and across the tracks, and clear into their 
own back yards. There would be another 
big battle as soon as school opened in the 
all. 

It came. The Micks charged us again. 
Bud, waving his arms and calling to us to 
give it to them, and swearing, led us down 
the street. Suddenly he slipped and fell, 
rolled over, tried to get up, let out a yell 
and dropped down again. He had sprained 
his ankle. “Go on, kids!" he shouted. 
“Give ’em Hail Columbia, Red.” My heart 
was in my mouth, my chance had come. 
I had dreamed it all out, lying under the 
apple trees. I had rehearsed every move- 
ment. And yet, now that the crisis was 
on me, I felt a curious sinking sensation. 
It flashed over me that I wasn’t going to 
succeed. I jumped out in front, waving 
my arms the way Bud did, swearing as 
loud as I could, but my voice sounded hol- 
low and unconvincing. The gang started 
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forward, hesitated, dropped back, and a 
minute later were in full flight into the 
alleys. For the first time in two years the 
Micks had driven us off the streets. 

Bud never blamed me for that defeat; 
the gang promptly forgot it. But I blamed 
myself, and I never forgot. I had had 
my great hour, and lost it. The memory 
rankled. All through high school I looked 
for the opportunity to redeem myself, 
for another chance to blossom out as a 
real hero. But somehow the 
chance never came. I was 
popular enough. I got into 
the best frat along with 
Bud; I played guard on the 
football team, and Bud 
played halfback—and there 
you have it. The opposing 
teams never gained any 
ground through me; I held 
my particular place in the 
line like a stone wall, and 
the coach often said that it 
was my steadiness that ce- 
mented the team together. 
But when the games were 
on, and the side lines were 
crowded with girls, all 
cheering and waving ban- 
ners, Bud it was who would 
break through for a long run 
down the field. Nobody but 
the coach and the team 
knew that it was because I 
had opened up a hole for 
him a yard wide that he got 
the chance to break through. 
The coach would come up to 
me afterward and pat me on 
the back and say, “Nice 
work, old Red.” But it was 
Bud that the fellows were 
carrying on their shoulders; 
and Bud that the prettiest 

irl in school kissed right be- 
fore the whole crowd. And 
I was jealous of Bud. I loved 
him, but I envied him. 

The third year in high 
school Bud wasmade captain 
of the football team. We had 
the grandest season the 
school had ever known. At 
the end we brought back 
the championship pennant, 
and the principal of the 
school called the whole four 
hundred students together 
^ and Bud presented the ban- 
ner to the school with a 
speech, and the principal 
made a speech and compli- 
mented us all. 

The next year Bud's folks 
moved away from town and 
I was elected captain of the 
team, principally because 
the coach almost insisted on 
it. It seemed as though luck 
just simply went against 
us in every conceivable way. : 
The team ended up the season a disorgan- 
ized bunch of boys. Nobody blamed me; 
I had gone through all the motions ofa 
successful captain. No one could possibly 
have worked harder or more conscientious- 
ly than I did. Indeed, there was a general 
disposition to feel sorry for me; and I 
treated myself to a prolonged debauch of 
the most degenerating narcotic in the 
world—self-pity. 


City. 


When I was twenty-one and a junior 
at the university, my father died*and I 
was called home. After the funeral when 
his will was opened, it was found that he had 
left everything to me—my mother had 
died a few years before. His estate con- 
sisted of the family business—one of the 
best bakeries and lunch-rooms in town, 
and about eighteen thousand dollars in 
cash. My college career had been merely 
a prolongation of high school, and I was 
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HAT is what it comes down to—what would. 
you sacrifice, gladly and without a whimper? 
Now write us, just as eloquently as you can. It 
will do you good to sit down and collect your thoughts on | 
this subject. It won’t hurt you to come face to face with 
the question. It is a solemn subject, no matter whether 
we are at war when this issue of the magazine reaches 
you or not. Tell a story to illustrate your point if you 
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EVERAL of us here in the office went to a luncheon 
to-day to heara young American, Sergeant Arthur 
Guy Empey, describe his experiences fighting with the 
British army “somewhere in France.” Shot in the face 
and shoulder, stabbed through the side, he lay for thirty- 
six hours, intermittently conscious, in that “ No Man's 
Land" between the two lines of hostiletrenches. Two men 
out of a raiding party of twenty lived to tell the story. 
Empey's recital, wonderful in its directness and its 
modesty, hit us all hard—incredibly harder than it 
would have hit us two years ago. Young men all over 
the room leaned forward in their chairs, tense with in- 
terest. They were thinking: "Well, I wonder if I could 
go through all that? Am I fit for it spiritually and phy- 
sically? Have I got the stuff in me?" . . . In other 
words, each man was living in a possible “No Man's 
Land" of his own. 
Let's think about these things. We should have 
thought about them long ago. Some of us did think 
about them. But whether you were one of these or not, 

, think about them now, and tell us what you think. 
THE EDITOR 


glad Snough to have it over with. On the 


evening after the funeral I took a long 
walk by myself through unfamiliar 
streets, clear out into the country. 
wanted to think things over, to put my- 
self through a process of introspection, 
and to plan for the future. The result of 
my self-analysis was something like this: 
“Some men," I said to myself, “ de- 
velop .more slowly than others. Some 


spring full-blown into self-reliance and 
leadership, like Bud, for instance. And 
others go through a long, hard process of 
development, reaching their full powers 
later in life.” I thought over the examples 
I had known in my observation—men 
who had occupied icnscly unimportant 
positions through the years, and finally 
flashed into sudden leadership and be- 
came famous almost overnight. I was one 
of that class, I said to myself. My growth 
had been slow, but it was 
solid. My chance had come, 
and I was ready for it. 

I determined to show 
this city something new and 
startling in the management 
of bakeries and lunch-rooms. 
It would be merely a matter 
of months before some Chi- 
cago financier would be 
sending for me to advise him 
on putting all the bakeries 
in the country under one 
management. 

Our little shop had been 
paying my father about six 
thousand dollars a year. 
Not a fortune, but a good, 
comfortable living for us. 
Father was in no sense a 

romoter. He had worked 

is way up from the ovens, 
and purchased the shop 
with the money which he 
and Mother had saved, a 
dollar at a time. He was of 
Scotch descent and very 
frugal; one of my earliest 
memories is of having him 
take me to the savings bank 
when it was time to have 
his interest figured. It came 
to $116, I remember, and he 
had the cashier pay it out to 
him in fresh new bills. Then 
he showed it to me. 

“I want you to remember 
that, Martin, my boy," he 
said; "I want you to see 
how money can earn other 
money." 

Father was respected, 

*conscientious, and success- 
ful after his fashion. But 
I had not been in the store 
a week after his death be- 
fore I realized that he had 
not at all caught the spirit 
of the age. Be had been 
running his little business as 
though modern finance had 
never been born. I began at 
once to remedy his over- 
sights. 

I opened up two new 
stores on the outskirts of de- 
sirable residential sections. 
They were hardly more than 
distributing stations: all the 
baking was done at the old 
central store. To get the 
oods delivered fresh I put on one of the 

fit automobile delivery trucks ever seen 
here. The papers gave me a column write- 
up when the truck made its first appearance 
on the streets. In all my father's lifetime 
I don't suppose he ever had his name in 
the papers once, except, perhaps, when 
the officers of his lodge were pallbearers 
at the funeral of a fellow member. In one 
month J had (Continued om page 8o) 


He was about the size 
and build of a grapefruit 


'KNOW, them little guys are 

there! The more I see of them, 

the more I'm forced to hand it 

to the Sawed-off Sams. They 

don't make very good ironwork- 
ers and there ain't many of 'em actin' as 
traffic cops, but them offices with ‘‘Gener- 
al Manager, Private" on the doors is full of 
'em. Ever notice it, big feller? 

I don’t know how it is, but most of the 
guys whose feet dangle from the barber's 
chair get over. I don't mean to knock the 
Jesse Willards. I know a lot of guys that 
would have made wonderful piano movers 
which spend most of their time at direc- 
tors' meetin's; but the idea is that usually 
some little guy will be discovered at the 
head of thelong table, callin' them to order. 

Take one of them birds that at thi 
uses a size eleven collar, can wear sister's 
pumps and has to grow a beard to get in a 

urlesque theater. If he's never been 
closer to college than the day he sold pen- 
nants at the football game, thinks gram- 
mar and arithmetic is a vaudeville team, 
and Shakespeare is a race horse, he'll plan, 
scheme and snake his way through lite till 
he winds up on top of the pile. Give him 
an education and—oh, boy!—he'll start a 
war, stop one, invent a minin' stock com- 
pany or a powder that'll blow up a town, 
pull off half a dozen stunts that the rest of 
us would all like to, and finish at the head 
of somethin' that leads the .300 hitters in 
Bradstreet's or some other dope book that 
lists the big leaguers. 
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And one thing more: I'd rather have 
forty big fellers sore at me than one little 
one. The huskies will wallop you on the 
jaw and go on their way in peace, but the 
four-foot-two bird will be gettin' even 
when your youngest son is a grandfather. 

The only guy I ever seen run different 
from this dope was Freddie Weston. He 
was a shortstop, and I got him from one 
of them mulberry leagues up in New Eng- 
land when the owner of his club decided 
to let baseball be and try his luck at 
three-card monte instead. Roughly speak- 
in’, which was the only way afiybody ever 
spoke to Freddie, he was about the size 
and build of a grapefruit. Also, if you cut 
him the wrong way you'd be liable to get 
somethin’ in your eye, so you can see that 
him and the breakfast spoiler was a whole 
lot alike. 

Now the average fat guy is a regular 
feller. His heart and waist measure is usu- 
ally the same size, and if the world gets a 
lot of laughs outa his figger why he draws 
a few more snickers from this frame-up 
called life than the thin guy, so it’s horse 
and horse. He’s the life of the party, and 
usually the banker, is called “Slim” in 
novels and “Fatty” in real life, and that 
about lets him out. 

But this Weston party was different. 
He was absolutely the worst little grouch 
I ever seen in my life, and the nerviest. It 
made practically no difference to Freder- 
ick how big the other guy was—and pretty 
near anybody was bigger than him—he 
was always ready to battle. His idea of an 
unbeatable argument was a club. He drove 
home his opinions with whatever he found 
nearest to him and loose, sometimes a bat, 
now and then a handful of rocks or a bottle; 
he didn’t seem to have no particular choice 
of ammunition, although some of the boys 
claimed he was at his best with a chair. 


ONCE he got in a uniform, that bird was 
a hair-raiser at knockin’ down clouts 
that had three bases written all over ’em, 
and makin’ put-outs from 'em. He was as 
full of pep as a steam riveter, and if he’d 
only been able to hit a baseball with a bat I 
wouldn’t have traded him for the Inter- 
national League. But there’s always some- 
thin’ wrong with them flash players, unless 
their name is Ty Cobb, and Freddie ran 
true to the dope. As far as he was con- 
cerned, first base could have been in Bra- 
zil, and his battin’ average sounded more 
like his age. 

The season before I kidnapped him we 
had knocked off so far behind the others 
that the papers called it a seven-club 
league. Them newspaper fatheads also 
wanted to know why 1 didn't stake the 
outfield to motor cycles so's they could 
run down some of the four baggers that 
my pitchin' staff give out, and they says 
the first baseman looked like a checker at 
a marathon race, because so many runners 
went past him every innin’. Even the 


Reds used to trim us regular, and the last 
two weeks of the schedule we lost every- 
thing but the clubhouse. The dear old 
fans laid off us, and every time we went 
out to battle the grand-stands looked like 
we was havin' secret practice. 

Well, the owners sent for me and let out 
a terrible moan, windin' up by tippin' me 
off that if I didn't get a gang together chat 
could win a few ball games next season, 
I'd be out of work. I come back by sayin’ 
if they'd gamble a few more pennies and 
let me do some shoppin' I'd build up a ball 
team that would make the rest of the 
league look like semi-pros. They thought 
it over—so loud that a crowd collects out- 
side the offices—but finally they told me 
to go to it. : 

hats how I come to get Freddie 

Weston and a few others like him. A week 
before the next scramble for the flag be- 
gins I bought Art Lawson from Mobile. 


RT was somethin' that happens about 
as often as fresh air in a coal mine; he 
was a whale of a hitter and a wonderful 
twirler at one and the same time. I give 
Mobile what must have looked like world 
series money to them, an' they wrapped 
up Art and shipped him on to the big 
show. 

He stood somethin' over six foot in a 
fifty-cent pair of socks, and he had one of 
them stream-line bodies with the same 
amount of curves there is in a bii 4r h 
po He was so thin he didn't look like 

e'd keep over Sunday, and it took him 
eight minutes by the clock to say six words, | 
the same bein’ usually, ** Waitah, fetch me 
some cone muffins!" He was so darn lazy 
you had to ride him all the time to make 

im work, and accordin’ to his own con- 
fession he was to the human race what the 
Grand Canyon is to a trench. He was a 
devil with the ladies and the greatest ball 

layer that ever stole a base. He said so 
imself. 

He and Freddie took to each other from 
the go in like a chicken does to a cold 
shower, and I had my hands full keepin' 
them apart. The first blow-off come when 
Artopened Freddie's locker one day by mis- 
take. We had just dropped a tough one to 
the Pirates, when Freddie made one of his 
rare errors in the ninth, lettin' a man get 
two bases by throwin' the pill into the 
grand-stand. Art had pitched a two-hit 

ame, so you can figure how he felt, and 

reddie was ready to chew nails from the 
way the crowd had ridden him for the wild 
heave. He comes in out of the showers 
and finds Art fussin' around in,his locker. 

* Git away from there, you big stiff!" he 
yells. “What are you looking for? The 
club toothbrush?” 

Art swings around and looks down at 
him for a minute, and the bunch keeps 

uiet, waitin' for the fireworks. Finally, 


rt grins. 
“Why, no,” he drawls, “Ah thought 
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maybe you had the signed confessions in 
yore locker, Cutey!” 

“Cutey?” squeals Freddie, gettin’ red 
and lookin’ around for somethin’ loose and 
heavy. “Where d'ye get that Cutey 
stuff?” 

Big Mason looks up from tryin’ to get a 
size eleven foot into a seven shoe. 

“I don't want no part in the comin’ 
brawl,” he says, lookin’ at Art, “but what 
d'ye mean by signed confessions?” 

“Yeh!” pipes Cutey—we called Freddie 
that from then on—" yeh, you big busher, 
what d'ye mean?" 

“Why,” answers Art, “after seein’ this 

ore measly runt out there ruinin' mah 
Pall game this afternoon, Ah shorely 
thought he must have seen the ownahs of 
this club murder somebody! Ah know he's 
got somethin’ on them or he'd never be in 
uniform!" 

'The gang snickers, and Cutey give an 
attack of apoplexy a game fight. He 
reaches down for a bat and swings it at 
Art. 

“You cotton-pickin' chicken stealer!” 
he howls. “Gimme a ‘ Pardon me’ for that 
or ri knock you as cold as Grant knocked 
Lee!” 

“The only reason you lily-livered Yanks 
ain’t celebratin' Je Davis’s birthday,” 
drawls Art, "is because of a misunder- 
standin’ of ordahs at Gettysburg!” 

“That’s a lot of hop!" screams Cutey, 
swingin' the bat and dancin' around him. 
* My grandfather was there and he says—" 

"What was yore pore old relative 
doin’?” inquires Art, “curryin’ the mules?” 

Cutey lets go the bat and it missed Art 
by a lucky inch. 

“ As for Mr. Grant,” goes on Art, with- 
out battin' an eye, “he never seen the day 
when he could draw a war map with Robert 
E. Lee! Why—” 

“Robert E. Lee?" snarls Cutey. “That’s 
a steamboat, ain’t it?” 

Art reaches over and pushes Cutey on 
his ear. I grabbed ’em both. 

“Listen!” I says. ‘The 
Civil War is all over, and 
they tell me it was settled 
to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. If there’s any 
more attempts to stage a re- 
vival of it here I'll fine the 
promoters fifty bucks each!” 

*Make him leave Gen- 
eral Grant be then!" screams 
Cutey. 

“If he makes any more 
cracks about Robert E. 
Lee,” says Art, "I'll stamp 
on his neck!" 

I shooed 'em away before 
there was any loss of life. 


WELL. that's the way it 
started, and afterward, 
any time Cutey and Art 
come together it was like 
when a lit match meets gas- 
olene. Both of 'em had a 
followin', with the majority 
in favor of Cutey by one. 
That wał young Edwards, 
whom I grabbed from Yale 
and put in a hole at center 
field because he could hit. 
One day when Art is pitch- 
in’ against the Cubs, some- 
body slammed an inshoot so 
high in the air that when it 
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come down it was the same as a ball 
throwed off the Washington Monument, 
and it hits my college boy on the ear in- 
stead of the glove. The bases was full at 
the time, and when Edwards returned 
from the dead the guy that walloped the 
ball was sprintin' over the home plate 
with the fourth run. 

What Art said to Edwards would have 
caused a murder in Alaska, and when the 
kid got his breath he walks over to the 
box, and calls Art a ‘‘low-browed beast." 
From then on Freddie and Art was known 
as Cutey and the Beast. 


"THE thing might have died out in time, 
because even the war can't last forever, 
but I was the innocent cause of keepin' it 
alive. Cutey was such a shine hitter that 
he'd go a week at a time without even 
foulin? one; so when he fans three times 
one afternoon in three times at bat, I 
yanked him out and took Art off the bench 
to bat for him the next time he come up. 
There was two of my athletes on the bases 
at the time, and we needed a run like a 
diver needs air. Cutey dances around the 
dugout ravin' like a maniac because I 
took him out, and when he seen who was 
gonna bat for him he went up like a pow- 
der plant. While he’s still fillin’ the air 
with his opinion of Arthur, friend Art 
slams one out past the flag pole fora nice 
juicy little triple, and I told Cutey to take 
his moan into the clubhouse and spill it to 
the needle showers. 

After that, except when Art was pitch- 
in’ or we had a good safe lead, it was 
* Lawson batting for Weston!" 

Cutey went around foamin' at the 
mouth, and he claims that if I had been 
livin' in 1860 I'd have voted against Lin- 
coln. The bunch got up quartets that 
killed time around the hotels singin' 
* Marchin' Through Georgia" and other 
tunes that was all the rage when the blue 
and gray was havin’ it out. Art just threw 


Art swings around and looks down at him for a minute, 
and the bunch keeps quiet, waitin’ for the fireworks 


that lazy smile of his into high and let it 
go at that, although now and then he’d 
stand outside Cutey’s room and sing, “Ah 
was bone in Virginia!” through the key- 
hole till the drummers made the clerk call 
him off. 

In Philly, Cutey got a postal from some 
dame in New York and it had a picture of 
Grant’s tomb on it. He shows it to Art 
before the game that day. 

“Some class, eh, stupid?” says Cutey, 
throwin’ out his chest. “Look how we 
laid General Grant away!" 

Art takes the postal and grins at the 
bunch. 

"Boys," he chuckles, “listen to this 
yere!" He reads off the card. **Havin' a 
fine time. Wish you were here. Agnes.'" 
He turns the thing around so’s we can see 
it, “Ha, ha!" he roars, “‘Wish you were 

ere!’—and it’s a picture of a tomb!" he 
owls. 

Of course the bunch went into hysterics, 
and Cutey grabs at the card. 

** You're as funny to me as pneumonia!” 
he snarls. “You ain't got no answer for 
what I ast you though, have you, eh? 
Look how we laid Grant away—” 

“We laid him away, eh?" cuts in Art. 
“I never knew you was a pallbearer for the 
gentleman, though from the way you go 
after them baseballs out there you shore 
must be old enough to have did it!" 

Off goes the bunch again. Cutey's face 
was a picture, a movie! 


WE MOVE on to Pittsburgh and Art 
was never better. He pitched two 
games of the series and won 'em both, the 
second one bein' a shut-out. Right about 
then, Cutey begins actin' very strange, 
showin' signs of knowin' the real purpose 
in life of a baseball bat. He gets a scratch 
single in the first game and is left flat on 
second, which he stole, when Mason, Young 
and Warner fans, one right after the other. 
They told me they was so upset at seein’ 
Cutey on a base that they 
couldn't see the ball. The 
other times Cutey appeared 
at the plate he might as well 
have been tryin' to hit a bee 
with a fountain pen; but he 
got another hit in Chicago 
and two in five games with 
the Cards, one of 'em goin' 
for a double. 

I never seen anybody 
play ball like he did for the 
next two months. He was 
such a flash in the field that 
everybody forgot about his 
hittin when they watched 
him spear liners so hot you 
could hear the cover burn- 
in', and whip 'em to first a 
block before the runner. 
And when he did go to bat, 
take it from me that bird 
was tryin’. If he ever had 
connected with some of the 
wild swings he made at the 
pill, it would have come 
down in South America for 
the first bounce. 

Cutey kept beggin’ me 
not to send in Art to bat for 
him. One day I told him 
that maybe I'd switch some 
afternoon and send Aim in 
to bat for Art. I only said it 
for a josh; but he grabs my 
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arm and says that if that ever come to 
pass he'd blow the whole club to a dinner 
at the biggest hotel in the country, be- 
cause then maybe he could forget the four 
words that was drivin' him nutty. He 
dreamt of 'em all night, and all day they 
was ringin' in his ears. Every place he 
looked he seen 'em too, he tells me. 

“ What are the four words?" I asks him. 

“Lawson battin' for Weston!” he snarls. 
“That’s what they are! I got ’em on the 
brain! I don't mean only in the line-up, 
but the big fathead has took my place in 
everything that comes up. Remember the 
poker tourney goin' to Cincy? We got it 
all set there's gonna be six of us, and I 
goes in the sleeper to git my roll out of— 
out of where I got it hid out. When I 
come back heeled, there's Lawson sittin' 
in my chair. ‘I’m battin’ for you again!’ 
he tells me, and when I make a moan them 
gamblers locked me out of the car!” 

“ You ought to thank Art for savin’ you 
money," I says. 


s [LL save my own dough!” he comes 

back. “‘ Where does that human string 
bean git off to take my place? In Philly, 
Big Maton gets four seats for a matinée the 
day it rained all over the double header. 
He declares me in on the thing and I go 
out to buy a collar. When I git back they 
have blowed the hotel and | find a note 
from Mason sayin' they couldn't wait no 
longer, and Lawson is usin' my ticket! 
There's the big boob battin' for me again! 
Edwards was right when he called him a 
beast—’jever notice him good? He looks 
like a gorilla to me!” 

When we get around to Boston we 
need one game to pass Pittsburgh and 
sneak into the first division, because the 
Pirates are travelin' that day. I started 
Art in the first game, and he held the 
Braves to one hit for eight frames while 
we give him four runs under his belt. We 
got nothin' but the exercise in the first 
half of the ninth, and the Braves got the 
ball game in their half. Before they got 
through with Art and his playmates every- 
body on the Boston team got a hit but the 
owners. It begins like this: Art fans the 
first batter and the next guy singles, steal- 
in' second a minute later. The third man 
connects with a drop and it hums right at 
Cutey’s glove. He makes a grab at it, 
scoops it up in that flash, snappy way of 
his, and it slides out of his hon While 
the crowd is yellin’ murder he picks it u 
and tries to nail the guy slidin' in to did. 
He didn't nail him, but he beaned a cop 
that was standin' back of the coachin' 
line near the bleachers. By the time they 
had carried away the copper and gives us 
another baseball to play with, the Braves 
have one in and one on. 

Art has gone up in the air so far that 
about all he has [eft is a wind-up. The 
next man up is Lewis, a guy who could hit 
a bullet with a toothpick, and Art tries to 
kid him out of a triple. 

“They tell me yore a hitter!” he hollers, 
lettin’ go a fast dro à 

" Yes, and you'll be tellin’ them the 
same thing in a minute!” bawls Lewis— 
and he fouls it into the grand-stand. 

“Well, cast yore eye over this baby!” 
yells Art, burnin’ over his best bet, a wide 
outshoot. 

I don’t know whether Lewis cast his eye 
over it or not, but he cast his bat over it 
and the first time it touched grass it was 
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“Ah asked her if she'd watch out along around eight o'clock that night and we'd 
go to a theater; but she gimme a hostile look and says to be on mah way" 


tryin’ to crawl under the left-field fence. 
That finished Art, and the barbecue was 
on. They got five runs before knockin’ 
off for the day. 

I kept lots of Boston between Cutey 
and Art that night, because Art was callin’ 
Cutey a dirty little quitter, swearin’ he 
had Kasad that copper on purpose so's 
they could steal his game. All Cute 
wanted was to get locked in a cellar vidi 
Art and have the key throwed away. 

The next day I yanked Cutey out in the 
third innin’, sent a utility man to short 
and took Art off the beck to bat for Cu- 
tey, with a man on second. He walks on 
four straight balls, and a minute later the 
man on second gets down to third. Cutey 
runs out to the coachin’ line near first. 

“Go 'way from yere, man!” growls 
Art, “you make me nervous!” 

“Go lay down, stupid!” pipes Cutey, 
“you won’t be here long enough to git 
nervous! They’ll put a ball on you the 
next time you step off the bag. ou ain’t 
pickin’ cotton now, y'know! 

* Ah'm goin’ away from yere in a min- 
ute!" hums Art, passin’ up the crack, 
** Ah'm goin' to steal that little ole second 
bag, and then Ah'm goin' right on to 
third.” He dances tack. and forth while 
the Braves' pitcher gives him a quick once 
over. ''Ah'm a runnin’ fool!” he goes on. 

“Yeh?” snorts Cutey. “Well, if you 
can run like the family run at Gettysburg 
you ought to steal home from here!” 

“You measly scorpion!" yells Art, hop- 
pin’ away from the bag at Cutey. ''Ah'm 
goin’ to stamp on yore neck!” 

Plunk! 

The ball shoots past Art and into the 
first baseman’s mitt. 

“On your way!” sings out the umpire, 
jerkin' his thumb at Art. 


Cutey got a runnin’ start, but Art 
chased him all the way to the showers, 
where Cutey grabbed a chair and stood 
him off. The crowd got wise, and after 
they quit laughin’ at us they told us all 
about it for the rest of the game. 


"THAT night I took both of 'em to my 
room at the hotel and locked the door. 
I opened the conference by finin' 'em both 
a hundred bucks, and then I went after 
them birds and give 'em a bawlin'-out 
that shook 'em to their heels. I told 'em 
if they ever pulled anything like that on 
me again I'd ship 'em so far into the 
bushes that it wold take first-class mail a 
month to reach ’em if sent special deliv- 
ery. I didn't care what they did to each 
pis after the whistle blew every day; 
but while they was workin' for my club 
all brawls was off—or they was off de pay 
roll, one or the other. 

They both looked scared when they 

romised to be good, but when we come 
Doe they transferred their battle from 
the ball-field to the hotel. 

There's a dame up at the hotel where 
we're stoppin that's got charge of the tele- 
graph office. She makes a livin’ by tellin’ 

eople how much it'll cost to send “ Father 
um confessed. Try and get to the judge,” 
and stuff like that, to diee laces. Be 
name could have been Lillian Russell and 
she would have got away with it, but it 
happened to be Stella O'Leary. She had 
all the travelin' salesmen standin' around 
and sendin' off phoney wires so's they 
could kid with her, sai] heard she set her 
brother up in the confectionery game on 
the offerin's that was pushed in under that 
wire window every day she come to work. 
I don't blame them drummers because I 
had once did a piece of standin' around 
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t here myself, but when she called me Pop 
one day, I laid off in favor of the younger 
element. 

Stella was the kind of dame that has 
had the world on its ear since Adam fell 
for the apple trick, and if she had had a 
dollar for all the guys that claimed the 
was gonna end it all because she wouldn't 
face no minister with 'em, she'd have had 
Rockefeller lookin’ like a well-to-do book- 
keeper. Without givin' you the box scores 
on her various attractions, I'll say that 
the minute you seen her you knew this 
was what you wanted, whether you was 
eighteen or eighty. Everybody on the 
club that wasn't already wed ^ri tried 
their luck with Stella at one time or: an- 
other, but ball players was the same to 
her as drummers and nobody had been 
able to steal her from the Western Union. 

It was about the second day we was 
there that Cutey got a flash at her, and he 
fell so hard they must have heard the 
crash up in New England, where I got him 
from. He hung around that telegraph of- 
fice till the drummers figured he was the 
house detective, and begin buyin’ him 
cigars before Stella tipped 'em off. He had 
all the florists and candy stores takin' on 
extra clerks, and the tailors must have 
been workin' night shifts to keep him 

. dolled up. 


Mer of the boys just looked on and 
grinned. They had been through the 
mill themselves and somebody started a 
pool on how long Stella would let Cutey 
kid himself before giving him the gate. 

But Stella crossed us! 

Instead of givin’ Cutey’s candy to 
brother and presentin’ the flowers to the 
dames at the telephone switchboard as 
per usual, she freezes out all the other 
competition and Cutey begins escortin’ her 
home at night. Now you might say that 
this was farthest north for 
any of us, the nearest we 
ever got was walkin’ to the 
door of the hotel with her 
and openin’ it when she was 
goin’ out. 

The only guy that Stella 
failed to create a sensa- 
tion with was Art. The first 
time he seen her he told me 
that while she wasn't a bad- 
lookin dame she must be 

* shy under the hat when she 
fell for a guy like Cutey. 
That was the tip-off, he 
says, and, besides, there was 
girls down in the solid South 
that could spot Stella four 
boxes of face powder, three 
sticks of rouge and an eve- 
nin’ gown, and make her 
look like a lead dime in the 
mint. If you could have 
seen Stella and then heard 
this guy pull that you’d git 
an idea of my feelin’s. 

About a week later, Art 
comes to me one day in the 
hotel and calls me aside. 

** Y'know," he says, “this 

ere little scorpion has been 
knockin me with Miss O’- 


c n 
* What little scorpion," I 
asks him. 

“This so-called shortstop 
of yours!" he tells me. 


“Oh—Cutey?” I laughs. “Well, what 
d'ye care? As long as you can't see her 
with a telescope, you should worry!" 

"She's a mighty fine little girl!” he says, 
kinda dreamy and lookin' out the window. 
“Comes originally from Norfolk." 

“Oho!” I grins. "Like that, hey? Has 
she told you you got lovely hair, yet?" 

“No,” he says, very serious, “but Ah 
understand mah eyes matches her new 
evenin' gown, and she claims she just loves 
to yere me talk." 

“How long has this been goin’ on?" I 
asks him. 

“Well,” he says, “Ah had to send off 
one of them telegrams this mawnin' to 
mah folks, and naturally we got to talkin’. 
The first thing Ah knowed Ah was askin’ 
her to marry me, and—" 

“What?” I yells. “You started right 
off with that?” 

“Why not?” he says. “Ah knew Ah'd 
have to sooner or later, and Ah thought 
Ah might as well get it ovah with!” 

And I thought them guys from below 
the Mason and Dixon Line was lazy! 

“What did she say?" I inquires, when 
I got my breath. 

“She laughed," he goes on, “and we got 
to foolin’ about one thing and anothah 
and finally she tells me she heard Ah was 
already married, and a friend of hers had 
told her to watch out for me. Ah asked 
her if she'd watch out along around eight 
o'clock that night and we'd go to a thea- 
ter; but she gimme a hostile look and says 
to be on mah way!" 


“Where does 


utey come in?" I says. 


* Ain't that little snake been hangin' 
around there all the time?" he says. “Who 
else would tell her anything like that?" 

* Maybe your wife got wise," I says, 
* and wrote her a letter." 

“Mah wife?" he yells. “Why, I ain't 
D'ye think Ah'd be 


nevah been married 


She goes over to Art and wipes off the 
smudge from his face with her handkerchief 


kiddin' along with another girl if Ah was 
in that predicament?" 

“Predicament is good!" I says. “I 
never heard matrimony called a name like 
that before, but it sounds about right. As 
far as joshin' the telegraph operators and 
so forth, although legally wed, is con- 
cerned, it's been done, y'know, and you 
wouldn't be no Columbus if you did it!” 

“Maybe not,” he answers; “but down 
our way we don't do it. Y'all might have 
beat us at killin' good fightin' men, but 
we still got a little edge on the North when 
it comes to exterminatin'—ah—skunks!" 

With that he blows. 

That afternoon I sent him in against 
the Cards, and all he had was his uniform. 
They got his number in three innin's and 
my outfield was runnin' all over the lot 
yellin’ “I got it!” at each other till the 
was hoarse. They didn't get 'em all 
though, and when the Cards had collected 
six runs off Art's endeavors, I put the 
rollers under him and sent in a pitcher. 


WHEN we got to the clubhouse after 
the game, Cutey was in the best 
humor I'd seen him in in a month. He 
starts right in on Art when the big guy 
comes in from the showers. 

“Well, well!" pipes Cutey, “you quit 
early to-day, eh? It must be tough when 
you got nothin’ left but a wild pitch, and 
a gang like St. Looey can make you yell 
for the police in three innin’s!” ; 

“Ah had to get away,” explains Art, 
“where Ah couldn't see you lettin’ them 
baseballs go through you for two and 
three bases.” 

“I never let nothin’ go through me 
yells Cutey; “you big yelah stiff, you quit 

ike a dog when Adams put your inshoot 
in the right field bleachers!” 

“If you call me yellah again,” says Art, 
“your next exclamation will be ‘Good 
mawnin’, St. Peter!’” 

Cutey grabs a bat, and I 
grabs 'em both before fur- 
ther violence was had. 

'That night at the hotel 
Cutey takes Stella to her 
elevated station, and then 
he comes back and starts to 
rave about what a lady- 
killer he is. He says there 
was a rich widow crazy 
about him up in Boston and 
he could have married her 
only for one thing. Some- 
body asked him what it was, 
and Art butts in before he 
could answer and says it 
was because the alarm clock 
went off just as he was askin' 
her. While the bunch was 
laughin', Cutey nods over to 
the telegraph window and 
hisses at Art: 

“There’s one place you 
ain't battin' for me, you big 
stiff!” 

“Not yet!” snarls Art 
back at him; “but have pa- 
tience!” 

When I wake up the next 
mornin’ I thought I was goin’ 
over Niagara Falls in a bar- 
rel. The rain is leakin' 
through the ceilin’, beatin’ 
against the windows and 
the roof sounded like a cou- 
ple of (Continued on page 64) 
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. Fanny Herself: A Novel 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of the Emma McChesney Stories 


In which the family genius now appears 


NE word about this story before you begin 
to read it— 

Molly Brandeis, the mother of Fanny, amazed 
the town of Winnebago when, upon the death 
of her husband, she decided to manage the 
Brandeis Bazaar herself. So while Fanny and 
her brother, Theodore, were growing up, their 
mother was unconsciously proving that a wom- 
an in a little Middle Western town could be both 
a good mother and a really successful merchant. 
Fanny, a mixture of tomboy and bookworm, 
although only thirteen, showed, on the Day of 
Atonement, of what stuff her character was 
made. She had a child’s love of good things to 
eat, but she undertook this twenty-four hour fast 
of her own accord, with some misgivings on the 
part of her prudent mother and with outspoken 
skepticism on the of Theodore. Her suc- 
cess in carrying this through in 
the face of real temptation was 
significant of the years to come. 


WAS the week follow- 
ing this feat of fasting 
that two things hap- 
pened to Fanny Bran- 
deis—two seemin y 

unimportant and childis 
things—that were to affect 
the whole tenor of her life. 

She had a way of going 
to the public library on Sat- 
urday afternoons (with a bag 
of very sticky peanut candy 
in her pocket, the little sen- 
sualist) and there, huddled 
in a chair, dreamily and al- 
most automatically munch- 
ing peanut brittle, her cheeks 

wing redder and redder 
in‘the close air of the ill-ven- . 
tilated room, she would read, 
and read, and read. There 
was no one to censor her 
reading, so she read promis- 
cuously, wading ashore 
through trash and classic, 
and historical and hysterical 
alike, and finding something 
of interest in them all. 

She would come, shivering 
a little after the fetid at- 
mosphere of the overheated 
library, into the crisp, cold 
snap of the astringent Wis- 
consin air. Sometimes she 
would stop at the store for 
her mother. Sometimes she 
would run homealone through the twilight, 
her heels scrunching the snow, her whole 
being filled with a vague and unchildish 
sadness and disquiet as she faced the ten- 
der rose, and orange, and mauve, and pale 
lemon of the winter sunset. There were 
times when her very heart ached with the 
beauty of that color-flooded sky; there were 
times, later, when it ached in much the 
same way at the look in the eyes of a push- 
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cart dler; there were times when it 
ached, seemingly, for no reason at all—as 
is sometimes the case when one is a little 
ew girl, with whole centuries of suffering 
hind one. 

On this day she had taken a book from 
the library. Miss Perkins, at sight of the 
title, had glared disapprovingly, and had 
arate a moment before stamping the 
card. 

“It isn’t a book for little girls,” snapped 
Miss Perkins. 

“Pve read half of it already,” Fanny in- 
formed her sweetly. And went out with it 
under her arm. It was Zola's “The 
Ladies’ Paradise" (Au Bonheur des Dames). 


* 


The One Talented 
Member of Your. Family? 


make sacrifices so that he can go away to be educated— 
so that he can have all the opportunities in the world to 
develop his powers? 

If this interesting situation does not exist in your 
home it exists in some other home on your street. Any- 
way, you have seen a case of it and wondered about it. 
You have wondered about the right and wrong of it— 


the wisdom or the folly of it. You have thought some- 
times that no human being, however brilliant, has a 
right to accept so much from others. Then there is often 
the question as to whether the favored one in such a 
family is really the most gifted one, after all. It is quite 
possible—if only one can go—that William should come 
home from his musical studies in New York and let 
Mary go on with herart. There is no such thing as being 
sure that you have picked out the right genius to back. 
Just such down-to-the-ground questions as these 
keep rising in Edna Ferber's new story “Fanny Her- 
self." That is why the stuff is real. It comes straight 
from life—the kind of life most of us are used to. 
THE EDITOR 


The story of the shop girl and the crushing 

of the little dealer by the great and mon- 

eyed company had thrilled and fascinated 
er. 

Her mind was full of it as she turned 
the corner on Norris Street and ran, full- 
tilt, into a yowling, taunting, torturin 
little pack of boys. They were gathere 
in close formation about some object 
which they were teasing, and knocking 


AVE you a young genius in your family? Do 
the rest of you scrimp and save in order to pro- 
vide the best of everything for him? Do you 


about in the mud, and otherwise abusing 
with the savagery of their years. Fanny, 
the fiery, Hoppe short. She pushed into 
the ring. The object of their efforts was a 
weak-kneed and hollow-chested little boy 
who could not fight because he was cow- 
ardly as well as weak, and his name 
(oh, pity!) was Clarence—Clarence Heyl. 
“here are few things that a mischievous 

oup of small boys cannot do with a name 
ike Clarence. ey whined it, they cat- 
called it, they shrieked it in falsetto imita- 
tion of Clarence's mother. He was a wide- 
mouthed, sallow and pindling little boy, 
whose pipe-stemmed legs looked all the 
thinner for being contrasted with his feet, 
which were long and narrow. 
At that time he wore spec- 
tacles, too, to correct a mus- 
cular weakness, so that his 
one good feature— great, 
soft, liquid eyes— passed un- 
noticed. He was the kind 
of little boy whose mother 
insists on dressing him in 
cloth-top, buttoned, patent- 
leather shoes for school. He 
wore an overcoat on cool 
autumn days. Fanny de- 
spised and pitied him. We 
ask you not to, because in 
this puny, shy and ugly little 
boy of fifteen you behold Our 
Hero. 

He staggered to his feet 
now, as Fanny came up. 
His school reefer was mud- 
bespattered. His stockings 
were torn. There was a cut 
or scratch on one cheek, 
from which the blood flowed. 

“Tl tell my mother on 
you!" he screamed impo- 
tently, and shook with rage 
and terror. 

Fanny felt a sick sensa- 
tion at the pit of her stom- 
ach, and in her throat. Then: 

“Hell tell his ma!" 
sneered the boys in chorus. 
*Oh, mama!" And called 
him the Name. And at that 
a she wildcat broke loose 
among them. She pounced 
on them without warning— 
a little fury of blazing eyes 
and flying hair, and white teeth showing 
in a snarl. If she had fought fair, or if 
she had not taken them so by surprise, she 
would have been powerless among them. 
But she had sprung at them with the sud- 
denness of rage. She kicked, and scratched, 
and bit, and clawed, and spat. 

“Go on home!” she yelled to Clarence, 
even while she fought. And Clarence 
gathering up his tattered schoolbooks, 
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went, and stood not on the order of his go- 
ing. Whereupon Fanny darted nimbly to 
one side, out of the way of boyish brown 
fists. In that moment she was transformed 
from a raging fury into a very meek and 
trembling little girl, who looked shyly and 

leadingly out from a tangle of curls. The 
he s were for rushing at her again. 

* Cowardy-cats! five of you fighting 
one girl," cried Fanny, her lower lip trem- 
bling ever so little. “Come on! Hit me! 
Afraid to fight anything but girls! Cow- 
ardy-cats!” A tear, pearly, pathetic, 
coursed down her cheek. 

The drive was broken. Five sullen little 
boys stood and glared at her, impotently. 

*He's sickly,” said Fanny. “He can't 
fight. There’s something the matter with 
his lungs, or something, and they’re going 
to make him quit school. Besides, he’s a 
billion times better than any of you, any- 
way.” 

At once, “Fanny’s stuck on Clar-ence! 
Fanny’s stuck on Clar-ence!" 

Fanny picked up her somewhat bat- 
tered Zola from where it had flown at her 
first onslaught. “It’s a lie!" she shouted. 
And fled, followed by the hateful chant. 


' SHE came in at the back door, trying to 

look casual. But Mattie's keen eye de- 
tected the marks of battle, even while her 
knife turned the frying potatoes. 


“Fanny Brandeis! Look at yoursweater!' 


And your hair!” 

Fanny glanced down at the torn pocket 
dangling untidily. “Oh, that!" she said 
airily. And, passing the kitchen table, 
deftly filched a slice of cold veal from the 
platter, and mounted the back stairs to 
her room. When Mrs. Brandeis came in 


at six her small daughter was demurely 
reading. At supper time Mrs. Brandeis 
looked up at her Taghta with a sharp ex- 
clamation. 

“Fanny! There’s a scratch on your 
cheek from your eye to your chin.” 

Fanny said nothing. "I'll bet she was 
fighting," said Theodore, with the intui- 
tive knowledge that one child has of an- 
other's ways. 

*Fanny!" The keen brown eyes were 
upon her. 

“Some boys were picking on Clarence 
Heyl, and it made me mad. They called 
him names." 

“What names?” 

* Oh, names.” 

* Fanny dear, if you're going to fight 
every time you hear that name—" 

* Fanny thought of the torn sweater, the 
battered Zola, the scratched cheek. ‘‘It is 
pretty expensive," she said reflectively. 

During that winter following her hus- 
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Schabelitz, the wonderful musician, playing with toys on the floor 
like a little boy. And laughing! Just like anybody else, only nicer! 


band's death Mrs. Brandeis had a way of 
playing solitaire after supper, one of the 
simpler forms of the game. It seemed to 
help her to think out the day's problems, 
and to soothe her at the same time. She 
would turn down the front of the writing 
desk, and draw up the piano stool. 

All through that winter Fanny seemed 
to remember reading to the slap-slap of 
cards, and the whir of their shuffling. In 
after years she was never able to pick up a 
volume of Dickens without having her 
mind hark back to those long quiet eve- 
nings. She read a great deal of Dickens at 
that time. 

To-night Mrs. Brandeis, coming in from 
the kitchen after a conference with Mat- 
tie, found her daughter in conversational 
mood, though book in hand. 

“Mother, did you ever read this?" She 
held up “The Ladies’ Paradise." 

“Yes; but, child alive, whatever made 
you get it? That isn’t the kind of thing 
for you to read. Oh, I wish I had more 
time to give—” 

Fanny leaned forward eagerly. “It 
made me think a lot of you. You know— 
the way the big store was crushing the 
little one, and everything. Like the thing 
you were talking to that man about the 
other day. You said it was killing the 
small-town dealer, and he said some day 
it would be illegal, and you said you'd 
never live to see it." 

* Oh, that! We were talking about the 
mail-order business, and how ud it was 
to compete with it, when the farmers 
bought everything from a catalogue, and 
had whole boxes of household goods ex- 
pressed to them. I didn't know you were 
listening, Fanchen." 

“T was. I almost always do when you 
and some traveling man or somebody like 
that are talking. It—it's interesting." 


ANNY went back to her book then. But 

Molly Brandeis sat a moment, eying 
her queer little daughter thoughtfully. 
Then she sighed, and laid out her cards 
for solitaire. 

By eight o'clock she was usually so 
sleepy that she would fall, dead-tired, 
asleep on the worn leather couch in the 
sitting-room. Sometimes the weary wom- 
an on the couch would start suddenly from 
her sleep and cry out, choked and gasping, 
* No! No! No!" 

She never told of the thing that made 

her start out of her sleep and cry out like 
that. Perhaps it was just the protest of 
the exhausted body and the overwrought 
nerves. Usually, after that, she would sit 
up, haggardly, and take the hairpins out 
of her short thick hair, and announce her 
intention of going to bed. 
_ “Come, children,” she would say, yawn- 
ing. 
“Oh, Mother, please just let me finish 
this chapter! Just this little bit. See?" 

“Well, just that, then.” For Mrs. Bran- 
deis was a reasonable woman, and she had 
the book-lover's knowledge of the fascina- 
tion of the unfinished chapter. 

By nine o'clock the little household 
would be sleeping, the children sweetly 
and dreamlessly, the tired woman rest- 
lessly and fitfully, her overwrought brain 
still surging with the day's problems. It 
was not like a household at rest, somehow. 
It was like a spirited thing standing, quiv- 
ering for a moment, its nerves tense, its 
muscles twitching. 


Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 
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CHAPTER V 
WHEN Fanny Brandeis 


was fourteen, and Theo- 
dore was not quite sixteen, a 
tremendous thing happened. 
Schabelitz, the famous violin- 
ist, came to Winnebago to give 
a concert under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Sunda 
Evening Club. The club 
scorned to present to Winne- 
bago the usual lyceum at- 
tractions—Swiss bell ringers, 
negro glee clubs, and Family 
Fours. Instead, Schumann- 
Heink sang her lieder for them; 
McCutcheon talked and car- 
tooned for them; Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler played. 
Winnebago was one of those 
wealthy little Mid-Western 
towns whose people appreci- 
ate the best and set out to ac- 
quire it for themselves. 

To the Easterner, Winne- 
bago, and Oshkosh, and Kala- 
mazoo, and Emporia are 
names invented to get a laugh 
from a vaudeville audience. 
Yet it is the people from Win- 
nebago and Emporia and the 
like whom you meet in Egypt 
and the Cataline Islands, and 
at Honolulu and St. Moritz. 
It is in the Winnebago living- 
room that you are likely to 
find a prayer rug got in Persia, 
a bit of gorgeous glaze from 
China, a scarf from some tem- 

le in India, and on it a book, 
E and rare. 

So Schabelitz’s coming was 
an event, but not an unprec- 
edented one. Except to T heo- 
dore. Theodore had a ticket 
for the concert (his mother 
had seen to that), and he 
talked of nothing else. He 
was going with his violin 
teacher, Emil Bauer. There 
were strange stories as to why 
Emil Bauer, with his gift of 
teaching, should choose to 
bury himself in this obscure 
little Wisconsin town. It was known that 
he had acquaintance with the great and 
famous of the musical world. 

Schabelitz was to play in the evening. 
At half past three that afternoon there 
entered Brandeis’ Bazaar a white-faced, 
wide-eyed boy who was Theodore Bran- 
deis; a plump, voluble, and excited person 
who was Emil Bauer; and a short, stocky 
man who looked rather like a foreign-born 
artisan—plumber or steamfitter—in his 
Kanday clothes. This was Levine Schabe- 
1tz. 

Molly Brandeis was selling a wash boiler 
to a fussy housewife who, in her anxiety to 
assure herself of the flawlessness of her 
purchase, had done everything but climb 
inside it. At sight of the three, Mrs. Bran- 
deis quietly turned her boiler purchaser 
over to Pearl and came forward from the 
rear of the store. 

“Oh, Mother!” cried Theodore, an hys- 
terical note in his voice. “Oh, Mother!” 

And in that moment Molly Brandeis 
knew. Emil Bauer introduced them, 
floridly. Molly Brandeis held out her 
hand, and her keen brown eyes looked 
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Fanny and Theodore eating supper the night after Schabelitz said what he did 
to Theodore. “I don’t see how you can‘ eat like that," said Fanny, “when 
you are going to hear him play. And after what he said and everything” 


straight and long into the gifted Russian’s 
pale blue ones. Schabelitz the great had 
sprung from Schabelitz the peasant boy, 
and in the process he had managed, some- 
how, to retain the simplicity which was 
his charm. Still, there was something 
queer and foreign in the way he bent over 
Mrs. Brandeis’ hand. We do not bow 
like that in Winnebago. 

“Mrs. Brandeis, I am honored to meet 
you.” 

“And I to meet you,” replied the shop- 
keeper in the black sateen apron. 

“I have just had the pleasure of hearing 
your son play,” began Schabelitz. 

“Mr. Bauer called me out of my eco- 
TUE, class at school, Mother, and said 
that—” 

“Theodore!” Theodore subsided. 

* He is only a boy,” went on Schabelitz, 
and put one hand on Theodore's shoulder. 
“A very gifted boy. I hear hundreds. Oh, 
how I suffer, sometimes, to listen to their 
devilish scraping! To-day my friend 
Bauer met me with that old plea, ‘You 
must hear this n il play. He has genius.’ 
‘Bah! Genius!’ I said, and I swore at him 


a little, for he is my friend, Bauer. But I 
went with him to his studio. ... Well, dear 
lady, this boy of yours wili be a great vio- 
linist if he is willing to work, and work, 
and work. He has what you in America 
call the spark. To make ita flame he must 
work, always work. You must send him 
to Dresden, under Auer.” 

* Dresden!" echoed Molly Brandeis 
faintly, and put one hand on the table that 
held the fancy cups and saucers, and they 
jingled a little. 


“A year, perhaps, first, in New York 
with Wolfsohn.” 
OLFSOHN! New York! Dresden! 


It was too much even for Molly 
Brandeis’ well-balanced brain. She was 
conscious of feeling a little dizzy. At that 
moment Pearl approached apologetically. 
“Pardon me, Mi Brandeis, but Mis’ 
Trost wants to know if you'll send the 
boiler special this afternoon. She wants it 
for the washing early to-morrow morning.” 

That served to steady her. 
“Tell Mrs. Trost I’ll send it before six 
to-night.” Her eyes rested on Theodore’s 
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face, flushed now, and glowing. Then she 
turned and faced Schabelitz squarely. 

* Perhaps you do not know that this store 
is our support. I earn a living here for 
myself and my two children. You see 
what it is—just a wey and notion 
store in a country town. I speak of this 
because it is the important thing. I have 
known for a long time that Theodore's 

laying was not the playing of the average 
bos, musically gifted. So what you tell 
me does not altogether surprise me. But 
when you say Dresden—well, from Bran- 
deis’ bons: in Winnebago, Wisconsin, 
to Auer, in Dresden, Germany, is a long 
journey for one afternoon. 

"Somehow—" Mrs. Brandeis stared 
straight ahead, and you could almost hear 
that indomitable will of hers working, 
crashing over obstacles, plowing through 
difficulties. Theodore watched her, breath- 
less, as though expecting an immediate so- 
lution. His mother’s eyes met his own in- 
tent ones, and at that her mobile mouth 

uirked in a sudden smile. “You look as 
if you expected pearls to pop out of my 
mouth, son. And, by the way, if you’re 
going to a concert this evening don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to squander 
an hour on study this afternoon? You 
may be a musical prodigy, but geometry’s 


geometry.” 

“Oh, Mother! Please!” 

“I want to talk to Mr. Schabelitz and 
Mr. Bauer, alone.” She patted his shoul- 
der, and the last pat ended in a gentle 

ush. “Run along." 

“TIl work, Mother. You know perfect- 
ly well I'll work.” But he looked so start- 
lingly like his father as he said it that Mrs. 
Brandeis felt a clutching at her heart. 


Will Theodore out of the way, they 
seemed to find very little to dis- 
cuss, after all. Schabelitz was so quietl 
certain, Bauer so triumphantly an 

Said Schabelitz, “ Wolf- 
sohn, of course, receives 
ten dollars a lesson ordinari- 
l kad 
Ten dollars!” 

“But a pupil like Theo- 
dore is in the nature of an 
investment," Bauer has- 
tened to explain. “An ad- 
vertisement. After hearing 
him play, and after what 
Schabelitz here will have to 
say for him, Wolfsohn will 
certainly give Theodore les- 
sons for nothing, or next to 
nothing. You remember "— 
proudly—“I offered to 
teach him without charge, 
but youwould not have it." 

Schabelitz smote his friend 
sharply on the shoulder. 
“The true musician! Oh, 
Bauer, Bauer! That you 
should bury yourself in 
this—” 

But Bauer stopped him 
with a gesture. “Mrs. Bran- 
deis is a busy woman. And, 
as she says, this thing needs 
thinking over.” 

“After all,” said Mrs. 
Brandeis, *' there isn't much 
to think about. I know just 
where I stand. It's a case 
of mathematics, that's all. 
This business of mine is just 


beginning to pay. From now on I shall be 
able to save something every year. It 
might be enough to cover his musical edu- 
cation. It would mean that Fanny—my 
daughter—and I would have to give up 
everything. For myself, I should be only 
too happy, too proud. But it doesn't seem 
fair to her. After all, a girl —" 

“It isn't fair," broke in Schabelitz. *'It 
isn't fair. But that is the way of genius. 
It never is fair. It takes, and takes, and 
takes. I know. My mother could tell 
you, if she were alive. She sold the little 
farm, and my sisters gave up their dow- 
ries, and with them their hopes of mar- 
riage, and they lived on bread and cab- 
bage. They must have starved. I have 
come to know, since, that it was not worth 
it. That nothing could be worth it." 
` “But it was worth it. Your mother 
would do it all over again, if she had the 
chance. That's what we're for." 

Bauer pulled out his watch and uttered 
a horrified exclamation. “Himmel! Four 
o'clock! And I have a pupil at four." He 
turned hastily to Mrs. Brandeis. “I am 
giving a little supper in my studio after 
the concert toxic Will you let me bring 
Theodore back with me after the concert? 
There will be some music, and perhaps he 
will play for us." 

Scha elitz bent again in his queer little 
foreign bow. “ d you, of course, will 
honor us, Mrs. Brandeis.” ‘He had never 
lived in Winnebago. 

“Oh, certainly," Bauer hastened to say. 
He had. 

«rn Moli Brandeis looked down at 


her apron, and stroked it with her fingers. 


Then she looked up with a little smile that 
was not so pleasant as her smile usually 
was. “Thank you, but it is impossible. And 
Theodore is only aschoolboy. Just now he 
needs, more than anything else in the world, 
nine hours of sleep every night. There will 
be plenty of time for studio suppers later. 
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Schabelitz, the world-renowned violinist, listening to a young 
American player of great promise in Winnebago, Wisconsin 
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When a boy's voice is changing, and he 
doesn't know what to do with his hands 
and feet, he is better off at home." 


"Gott! These mothers!" exclaimed 
Schabelitz. ‘What do they not know!" 
“I suppose you are right." Bauer was 


both rueful and relieved. It would have 
been fine to show off Theodore as his pupil 
and Schabelitz's protégé. But Mrs. 
Brandeis? No, that would never do. 
*Well, I must go. We will talk about this 
again, Mrs. Brandeis. ... So! Come, Scha- 
belitz!"' 


HE TURNED to see that gentleman 
strolling off in the direction of the no- 
tion counter, behind which his expert eye 
had caught a glimpse of Sadie in her white 
shirtwaist and her trim skirt. Sadie al- 
ways knew what they were wearing on 
State Street, Chicago, half an hour after 
Mrs. Brandeis returned from one of her 
buying trips. Sadie would never be the 
saleswoman that Pearl was, but her unfail- 
ing good nature and her cheery self-confi- 
dence made her an asset in the store. Be- 
sides, she was pretty. Mrs. Brandeis knew 
the value of a pretty clerk. 

At the approach of this stranger Sadie 
leaned coyly against the stocking rack and 
patted her paper sleevelets that were se- 
cured at wrist and elbow with elastic 
bands. Her method was sure death to 
traveling men. She prepared now to try 
it on the world-famous virtuoso. The 
ease with which she succeeded surprised 
even Sadie, accustomed as she was to con- 
quest. 

“Come, come, Schabelitz!” said Bauer 
again. “I must get along.” 

“Then go, my friend. Go along and 
make your preparations for that studio 
supper. The only interesting woman in 
Winnebago"—he bowed to Mrs. Bran- 
deis—" will not be there. I know them, 
these small-town society women, with 
their imitation city ways. 
And bony! Always! I am 
enjoying myself. I shall 
stay here." 

nd he did stay. Sadie, 
talking it over afterward 
with Pearl, put it thus: 

“They say he's the grand- 
est violin player in the world. 
Not that 1 care much for the 
violin, myself. Kind of 
squeaky, I always think. 
But it just goes to show 
they're all alike. Ain't it 
the truth? I jollied him just 
like I did Sam Bloom, of 
Ganz & Pick, Novelties, an 
hour before. He laughed just 
where Sam did. And they 
both handed me a line of 
talk about my hair and eyes, 
only Sam said I was a doll, 
and ce Schabelitz, or what- 
ever his name is, said I was 
as alluring as a Lorelei. I 
guess he thought he had 
me there; but I didn't go 
through the Seventh Reader 
for nothing. 'If you think 
I'm flattered,’ I said to him, 
mise mistaken. She was 
the mess who used to sit out 
on a rock with her back hair 
down, combing away and 
singing like mad, and keep- 
ing (Continued on page 108) 


Golden Rules of Hotel Keeping 


Some things we have learned about human nature in a 
business where getting along with people is a necessity 


T A RECENT Tuesday luncheon 
in our hotel in Cleveland a guest 
signaled wildly for a waiter. 
"Here!" he exploded. “This 
soup’s stone cold. A hotel that 

serves stuff like that should be turned into 
a tallow factory.” 

You could have paged all Euclid Ave- 
nue without finding an angrier man. Fur- 
ther to emphasize his scorn 
he pushed the tureen away 
—and yanked back his fin- 
gers. The dish had burned 
them. 

But he was perfectly hon- 
est in his complaint. After 
serving himself he had struck 
"up an interesting conversa- 
tion with the man opposite. 
By the time he was ready 
to eat, the soup in his plate 
was cold. The waiter apolo- 
gized and brought on a fresh 
order. As for the guest, he 
was happy. 

Now the waiter might 
have made capital of those 
burned fingers. He might 
have removed the cover of 
the dish and smiled smugly 
attheescaping steam. With- 
out the least trouble he could 
have proved his point—but 
he would have lost his job. 
And he would have deserved 
to lose it. 

Get down to bed rock, and 
you will find that a hotel is 
not selling rooms or meals. 
It is selling service. It is 
selling courtesy. It is selling 
satisfaction. k is handling 
human nature with the 
brakes off, handling people 
when they are free from the 
obligations of business or 
the limitations of home life, 
when they expect to have 
their comforts cared for automatically, 
their whims gratified instantly. 


Try to Give People a Favorable First 
Impression 


ATISFACTION, to a hotel! guest, is 
the result of a series of favorable im- 
pressions. The first impression is the most 
important; the last stands next. 
door man can swing a door in a man- 
ner that will make a guest feel he is com- 
ing into a big home, or he can open it in a 
manner that will make the guest feel he is 
being rushed in before he can get away. 
Two men drive up to a hotel in different 
cabs. Two bell men come out tò meet 
them. The first boy, without looking at 
the guest, grabs up his bag, trails behind 
him to the desk, dumps the bag on the 
floor and looks idly around at other arrivals 


By E. M. Statler 


on the same train. The second boy looks 
pleasantly at the visitor, says, “I'll take 
your bag, sir," follows him in to the desk 
and waits attentively while he registers. 

Bell man No. 1 has set the wheels of 


criticism whirring in the guest's brain; . 


their cogs may catch on almost anything. 
Bell man No. 2, however, has made his 
man feel thoroughly welcome and at home. 


What Mr. Statler Tells May Help 


You in Your Job 


O MATTER what your calling is, the more 
you know about human nature, and how to 
handle it, the better equipped you will be to do 
your job. We can all use all the tact that we can 
acquire. A tactful man knows human beings, and 
applies his tact to his business. 
Mr. Statler has a tremendous fund of knowl- 
edge along these lines, and we asked him to tell 
some of the wisdom he has picked up in his long 
experience as proprietor of big hotels in Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Detroit. Last month Merle Crowell 
told the story of the wonderful rise of Mr. Statler 
in the hotel business. He is now the biggest hotel 
man in the world, in that his combined hotel inter- 
ests exceed those of any other individual or group. 
In addition to the hotels he now operates, Statler 
is building a new house in St. Louis, and is soon to 
become the proprietor of an enormous hotel in 
New York City. 


The man who enters the door of a hotel 
with a light bag in his hand which he 


. wishes to retain, and is met by some over- | 
zealous bell man who insists on taking the 


bag away from him, is not the same well- 
balinced: tolerant human being when he 
gets to the room clerk. He has been made 
aggressive. He is harder to please. He is 
bound to kick, unless good service wipes 
out that unfortunate reception. 


Every Human Being Enjoys Being 
Called by Name 


AND: after he has registered, the guest 
who hears the room clerk say pleasant- 
ly, “Front, show Mr. Robinson to 534," is 
much more genial than if the clerk had 
said, “Front, show this gentleman to his 
room.” It is a universal human trait to 
like to be called by name. 
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‘These are a few of the first impres- 
sions that a hotel may capitalize. As for 
the last impression: With most men the 
memory of an indifferent meal may 
wiped out by a good dessert, an inatten- 
tion may be forgotten if the cashier smiles 
good-by in a way that indicates she hopes 
such a pleasant guest may return. 

These may seem little things, but they 
are tremendously important 
to people who handle that 
volatile substance, human 
nature. I really believe that 
a little inattention or de- 
ficiency of service will make 
a guest react more unfavor- 
ably than a glaring discour- 
tey or discomfort. 

man is not content with 
feeling that the general sys- 
tem of a hotel is all right. 
The house may be fireproof, 
but a window sticks; the 
bathroom glistens an invita- 
tion, but the ice water faucet 
drips; the dinner is perfect, 
but the waiter has dirty 
nails; he gets the room he 
wanted, but he misses a tele- 
prone call; the cashier gives 

im correct change and 
smiles in doing it, but she 
hands him dirty money; the 
pote hustles up a taxicab, 

ut neglects to tell the driver 
where the guest is going: 
aiy one of these things may 
obliterate the impression of 
a hundred bits of flawless 
service. 

Most people are reason- 
able; but the success of a 
- hotel is measured by the 
manner in which it caters to 
the unreasonable man. He’s 
sure to be about. 
In the grill-room of one 
of our hotels a few months 
ago a man amused the guests at nearby 
tables by his explosive method of order- 
ing luncheon. His order was given in in- 
tervals between a series of kicks about 
hotel food in general and the dishes on that 
menu in particular. When the food had 
been served he eyed it with contempt. 

“Pll have to send it back, I suppose, 
before I get anything fit to eat," was his 
comment. 

Whereupon he fell to eating with a gusto 
that would have warmed the chef's heart. 

A friend of mine dropped down beside 
the man as he was smoking in the lobby 
after luncheon. Diplomatically drawn out, 
the guest confided that it was always his 
policy in any first-class hotel to be exact- 
ing at the first meal—to appear as hard to 
please as possible—and then get the same 
waiter at every meal afterward. 

“Surest way in (Continued on page 121) 
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Times Are Good—But Plays 


Are Bad 


A prosperous theatrical season—but a poor one artistically 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


OT within the writer's memory 
have New York hotels been so 
crowded, Broadway so packed 
with motors, the theaters so full 
of people, tickets so hard to get, 


prices so high, old General Prosperity so. 


complacently stalking down the glittering 
Alley. It is safe to say that the season of 
1916-17, in New York, was the 
most proper ever known to 
the theater managers. Why, 
then, should it have been one of 
the worst, artistically? What re- 
lation is there between a fat 
pocketbook and a lean literature? 
Standing on the corner of For- 
ty-second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue in the afternoon, or in Times 
Square at the theater hour, this 
past winter, the least observant 
rson could not fail to be struck 
y the tremendous number of 
motor cars. (He was lucky if he 
wasn't struck by the cars them- 
selves.) They rolled by in never- 
ending procession on the Avenue, 
and after the theater the 
jammed the side streets bac 
from Broadway for blocks, crawl- 
ing up to the theater portals, 
where it often seemed as 1f three 
fourths of the audience were 
waiting for them. Not so many 
years ago managers spoke wit 
some awe of the “carriage 
crowd,” and if a play attracted 
this class in any numbers, it was 
looked on as a success. Now 
every play which attracts at all at- 
tracts the "carriage crowd," and 
the humble theatergoer who rides 
home in the subway is scarcely 
seen as he elbows his way out of 
the lobby and across a curb con- 
gested with women in opera 
cloaks and men with fat hands. 
Moreover, the least observ- 
ant person in New York this 
year could not fail to note the 
fact that every car appeared to 
be a 1917 model. Now and then 
a foreign car, imported before 
the war, would slip past in the 
traffic, or some American car conspicuous 
from its ancient design, say of 1916, or even 
occasionally 1915. They always seemed 
to be running just as well as the others, 
but of course they were hopelessly out of 
date. Only a real New Yorker of assured 
social position could afford to ride in one! 
One day in panuatys at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, Í saw seven motors standing 
by the curb on one block of Fifth Avenue, 
all of them 1917 models, and the cheapest 
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of the seven costing over three thousand 
dollars. The most expensive cost at least 
$10,500, two others cost at least $7,000, 
and the other three, $6,000. There was at 
least $43,000 worth of brand-new machin- 
ery, employing probably a dozen men and 
burning up precious gasolene, for the sole 
purpose oF enabling seven women to ride 


New York looks like one 
Gigantic Spree—but it isn’t 


R. EATON’S account of the riotous 
' 4. spending in New York City during the 
past winter is not exaggerated. It is common 
knowledge. It has even “caused talk" in New 
York! Babylon was a bush-league town by 
the side of this great modern city. In fact, I 
have just been looking up Babylon in the en- 
cyclopedia and find it dull reading as com- 
pared with what I hear about New York. 
And yet—don’t forget that nine tenths of 
the people of New York City are going about 
their daily business with no part in this car- 
nival of extravagance. No doubt the same 
thing was true of Babylon. Human beings 
are about the same everywhere. The “gen- 
eral run of folks” lead sober, hard-working 
lives. They are in bed at a reasonable hour 
in the morning. If they 
were not, these businesses which are turning 
out a flood of gold could not go on, and 
the flood would cease. Probably there are 
three million people in Greater New York 
who did not set foot on the “Great White 
Way" more than once or twice all winter. 


” 
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down the Avenue from their hotels, homes 
or apartments, cross the sidewalk on foot 
(there being as yet no way to avoid that 
much exercise), and enter a shop to pur- 
chase perhaps similar expensive luxuries 
for their persons. It was rather a sadden- 
ing spectacle to me, though I brightened 
up a bit at the thought that such a tre- 
mendous number of 1917 models must 
mean some wonderful bargains in 1916 
used cars. We are all human! 


But the motors are not the only sign of 
bloated prosperity in New York. The av- 
erage hotel clerk now combines the auto- 
cratic demeanor of the Russian Czar with 
the nonchalant indifference of the news- 
paper office boy. There being at least 
two applicants for every hotel bed in New 
York al winter, he occupied what is known 
as a strategic position, and made 
the most of it. Prices soared ac- 
cordingly. You didn’t eat when 
you were hungry, but when the 

ead Waiter, in his Olympian’ 
majesty, condescended to let you 
have a table. If you were wise, 
you reserved a Eble in advance,. 
a process accompanied by a lib- 
eral donation to the college edu- 
cation fund of the Head Waiter's 
children. Food cost whatever 
the patrons would stand for pay- 
ing, and the more popular the 
hotel or restaurant, the more they 
would stand for. 

* Let's have some caviare—we 
never get it at home,” a woman 
in a party of eight said one night 
at a popular Broadway hotel. 

They had it, scarcely enough 
to spread a single slice of toast 
apiece, and when they left one of 
the men said, “You may be in- 
terested to know that caviare for 
eight people cost me exactly fif- 
teen dollars.” 

Yet he was a man who, at 
home, was credited with the usu- 
al amount of common sense, and 
would have raised the Old Ned if 
his grocer or his coal man had 
overcharged him a dollar! How- 
ever, he had come down to Baby- 
lon, prepared to be “stung,” a 
parently quite willing to be 
"stung." At least, there is no in- 
dication that he and his kind come 
to New York in the spirit of the 
famous Yankee who was goin’ 
down to Bangor to git drunk. 

With the automobile salesmen 
taking your check for a new car 
as if they were conferring an in- 
estimable boon upon you, and 
the hotels letting you have a nineteenth 
story closet as if they were assigning you 
to the royal bridal suite, and the restau- 
rant keepers charging you a dime apiece 
for each egg in the caviare, it was not at 
all surprising that the theater managers. 
sought to capture some of this easy money 
too. Why should the munition makers, 
and the blanket makers, and the motor-car 
makers, and the steel makers, and the grain 
elevator owners, the (Continued on page 130) 
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Miss Florence Reed 


Prodigal Son in almost Biblical manner. Florence 
Reed is the daughter of the late Roland Reed, and the 
critics say she has inherited her powers to ex 


a new melodrama which tells the ancient story of The emotion from her talented father. 


HERE is one actress of great ability who is seen all 
too little on the American stage. Miss Reed is now 
$coring a great personal success in “The Wanderer," 
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Miss Lola Fisher 
IN A SEASON conspicuous for mediocre work: in 
the theater, Lola Fisher, who is playing the leading 
róle in "Good Gracious, Annabelle," is proving to 
be the exception. Miss Fisher rehearsed the róle of 
Annabelle in three days, after four other actresses 


were found to be unfitted for the part. This sparkling 
comedy by Clare Kummer has scored twofold in the 
theatrical world because it has revealed a new come- 


dienne of great merit in Miss Fisher, and a new play- 


wright of exceptional ability in Miss Kummer. 
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MISS WOOD is one of the principals of that new 
musical comedy "Love o Mike." This is the play 
that was written by two sons of famous writers for 
the theater—Luke Thomas, son of Augustus 'Fhomas, 
and Sydney Smith, son of Harry B. Smith. They 


Miss Peggy Wood 


agreed on the name of Thomas Sydney, and under it 
they intend to write. Meanwhile, they have given 
Peggy Wood, who is the daughter of Eugene Wood, 
the well-known magazine writer, a chance to show 
her ability in the musical-comedy field. 
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Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Is THIRTY-SIX years old, and one of the really 
distinguished novelists of America. Virginia, one of 
the greatest of the states, is a worthy subject for a 
great writer—and we could think of no one so well 
qualified for this work as Mr. Harrison. His article 
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on the accompanying page does justice to his theme. 

“F. P. A.,” the joyous columnist who brightens the 
breakfast-table for thousands of readers of the " New 
York Tribune," gives a little sketch of his old friend 
Henry Sydnor Harrison on the opposite page. 


The Glory of the States 


In Old Virginia 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


ERY Broadway investigator 
knows the individual who bounds 
yelling upon the café table when 
the band plays “Dixie,” and 
tells strangers with tears of the 
old family place and lost ‘‘niggahs.” Re- 
search has shown that he was born in 
Staten Island, and thinks that Mason and 
Dixon’s Line runs excursions in the sum- 
mers. What prompts this individual to 
try to persuade the public (in 98.4 per 
cent of all cases, according to the statis- 
tics) that he is a Virginian? Among all the 
pleasant and interesting places tobe born 
in, why should the harmless bar-fly pre- 
tender feel himself drawn «` > 
so irresistibly and unani- 
mously to Virginia? When 
did anybody, drunk or so- 
ber, pretend to be a Ver- 
monter or an Oklahoman? 
The explanation of the 
café henomendn it the 
of the glory of Virginia. 
I we had to ec this expla- 
nation in a nutshell, we 
might put it thus: While 
most of us are pretty new 
and not specially distin- 
guished, the Old Dominion 
is old and abounding in 
honor. Tradition, history, 
atmosphere, greatness, leg- 
end—40,000,000 Americans 
(by the statistics quoted 
above) hunger and thirst 
for these belongings. But 
old Virginia has had them 
right along. i 
or convenience of classi- 
fication, the glory of Vir- 
ginia may be roughly di- 
vided into three parts, viz., 
her past, her present, and 
her future. ough chro- 
nology bids us take these in a 
certain order, it is really 
hard to say which part is 
the best. ind 
While much native his- 
tory is still written by deep- 
dyed sons of Abolition, most 
schoolboys yet gather some 
notion of Virginia's famous 
past. Few textbooks are so 
short or biased as to fail to 
mention which state is the 
mother of Presidents. But this is not 
considered specially motherly down our 
way; and the fact is that Virginia has been 
three times as maternal as that. Her pride 
it was to be the mother of states, and, 
through the Father of his Country and 
otherwise, the true mother of the United 
States of America. 
It is important to remember that Vir- 
ginians were maintaining representative 
vernment in the wilderness, and stout- 
b asserting the rights of freemen, be- 
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then "V. V.’s Eyes.” 


fore the Pilgrim Fathers made up their 
minds to set sail from Plymouth. Let 
the Northern tourist, glancing from his 
car window to-day, recall this fact as 
worth a certain number of large buildings. 
Let him, whose revered parents perhaps 
saw the light of day first in Ireland or Li- 
thuania, keep steadily in mind that those 
meadows out there rang with the feet of 
the first white men in the Western world, 
and those men were the makers of the 
America he so easily enjoys. 

Does that seem a tall statement? Con- 
sider first the question of land. Unex- 
hausted by the labors and risks of demon- 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 
as ^F. P. A." sees him 


strating to the world that an Anglo-Saxon 
colony could thrive in the red man's wilds, 
the dauntless freemen of Virginia were 
forever carving new American provinces 
from trackless fore and virgin mountain. 
While New England clung to her stony 
hillsides, George Rogers Clark and his 
fellows pushed out the boundaries of an 
empire. In 1784, Virginia presented to the 
Union the magnificent territory from which 
has been cut the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 


R. HARRISON, the First Fictionist of Virginia, 
whose remarks upon that commonwealth you 
are about to read, is thoroughly equipped to 
discuss Virginia. He was born in Sewanee, Tennessee, 
he went to school in Brooklyn and was graduated from 
Columbia University, and he lives in Charleston, West 
Virginia. But as versifier (and not infrequently poet), 
paragrapher, and editorial writer for the Richmond 
“Times-Dispatch” he learned in ten years to understand, 
hence to love, Virginia. 
Boasting is a trait acutely repugnant to me, but 
sometimes it is justifiable. I always have felt largely 
responsible for Mr. Harrison’s success in the fiction 
field. When he was running his column of verse and 
paragraphs in the “Times-Dispatch,” he wrote me that he 
thought he’d resign and try to write a novel. I answered 
at once, begging him to hang on to his job, and telling 
him that it was better to be a first-class paragrapher (and 
he was at least that) than a ninth-class novelist. “I had 
such faith in your judgment," he wrote back, “that I 
resigned at once." And then he wrote ‘“‘Queed.” And 
And “Angela’s Business." . . 
* I have always felt paternally proud of those books. 
Sweeping proof of Mr. Harrison's qualifications as a 
Virginian is left for the last. He thinks “banner” rhymes 
with “Anna,” and he uses “like” as a conjunction. 


1792, she reduced herself again in the com- 
mon interest, and so was fori Kentucky. 
Not content with these princely gifts, the 
Federal Government lopped off another 
large slice in 1861. And there are old Vir- 
inians who to this day write the name of 
est Virginia with a question mark after 
it, still stoutly challenging its right to le- 
gitimate existence. 

And, second, there is the question of 
men. Well, schoolboys know the facts 
here, too. Virginians took the lead in the 
Continental Congress. Virginians won the 
War of Independence. Virginians first urged 
the formation of a National Government. A 
Virginian wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence. A 
Virginian presided over the 
Philadelphia Convention. 
A Virginian formulated the 
main praciles of the Con- 
stitution. Virginia gave the 
United States her first Pres- 
ident, first Secretary of 
State, first Attorney Gen- 
eral, first leader of the House 
of Representatives, and fore- 
most (if not exactly first) 
Chief Justice. For twenty- 
five years, and these the 
most difficult and critical 
in our history, Virginians 
dominated Congress, Cabi- 
net, and Supreme Court. 

€ come now to trouble, 
and the dark change of 
scene. Stupid historians 
still say that though Vir- 
inia (with some help from 
assachusetts) did indeed 
make the Union, she yet did 
her best afterward to un- 
make it. However, th 
are stupid historians, as 
say. Others have not for- 
gotten the Essex Junto and 
the Hartford Convention, 
The solemn truth is that 
Virginia in 1861, as in 1798 
and 1812, was anti-seces- 
sionist, and her great men 
used to sit up nights think- 
ing how they could get rid 
of slavery. The Dominion's 
guiding principle in the 
crisis was simply this: that, 
having borne the brunt of 
the Indian wars, the Revolution, and the 
War of 1812, she must not let another a 
propriate the large new brunt now so ob. 
viously approaching. Her decision that 
she could not properly send troops to put 
down neighbor states exercising constitu- 
tional privileges cost her one third of her 
territory at a stroke; she gave the rest for 
a battleground. She gave most of her prop- 
erty, and all of her men. She gave Lee, 
Jackson, and Stuart. She gave like a prodi- 
gal; and like a (Continued on page 66) 
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Introducing: 


HERE was never a man so big 

across the chest, so bunched with 

hard muscles, so thick in the neck 

and at the same time so gentle as 

Dad. His small blue eyes seemed 
to have been made with water colors 
against the pink of his outdoor complex- 
ion, for they were a faint blue. They 
were, in fact, faded, for a man can't fight 
fires from the time he is barely old enough 
to vote until the retiring physician comes 
around to poke him in the ribs without the 
years leaving some mark on him. 

Dad's hair was white, but he kept it 
trimmed so closely that the healthy color 
of the scalp underneath gave it a shade 
that would have made you describe him 
as a sandy-haired fellow at first glance. 
Then he shaved every day and there was 
never any telltale grating of gray on his 
homely but kindly face with its square 
jaws and wide cheek bones. 

Dad’s son, Tim, and daughter, Agnes, 
were married and he and his old woman 
were left alone with nothing particular in 
sight ahead of them except the usual 
family row over naming the first grand- 
child and picking out his profession, if he 
happened to be a him. 

t was the middle of June when Agnes 
was married, and I’d be willing to bet a 
month’s pay that no bride in New York 
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Queen 


that month had anything on her, with her 
sunny hair, big gray eyes and lips like 
the cherries sold by the Greek on the cor- 
ner of Chambers Street and West Broad- 


way. 

Every man in our company loved Dad 
and his whole family, and we justnaturally 
called his wife Mother, for she prayed for 
us when we were sick or laid up with bro- 
ken coops or limbs after a big blaze, and 
she looked on all of us as her children. 

As Jimmy and Agnes told him good-by 
at the fire house and were off for the hon- 
eymoon trip to Atlantic City Dad bent un- 
der the chain and, whistling a tune, began 
to slick up Queen, the big white mare and 
center horse of his team. Queen's pink 
muzzle nibbled at his shoulder as he rubbed 
down the white velvet of her neck. 

They were two of a kind, for Queen had 
been at the pole of our big steamer for 
twelve years and was a veteran of veter- 
ans. And yet there wasn't a soft spot in 
her. She was as sound of limb and wind 
as Dad himself, and as any of the business 
people down-town can tell you she was 
something beautiful to see when she would 
let out all that was in her and bring her 
team down a clear stretch of street, all 
pulling together with the same stride, all 
three of those snow-white mountains of 
muscle and sense spreading their nostrils, 


Dad 


and Dad, bareheaded, leaning over them 
and just talking to them like they were 
children. Elevated pillars, subway exca- 
vations, truck jams on West Broadway or 
trolleys and autos at Broadway never 
threw any scare into the men of our com- 
pany, for Queen made her two team-mates, 
old Prince and Sonny, swing with her to 
SEX and left just as if they were a part 
of her own big body, and in all the time I 
served as engineer of the company we 
didn't even lose an inch of paint from a 
wheel spoke. She was the grandest pole 
horse that ever ran to a fire and nobody 
knew it any better than Dad. 

With his two children gone away to 
make homes for themselves Dad was more 
than ever anxious to stick on the active 
list. He was no man for sitting around 
drawing a pension and shouting “ Those 
were the days.” What he needed was 
action and plenty of it, just the same as 
Queen and Prince and Sonny needed it. 
Any one of the four of them would have 
broken down and gone to smash if they 
had been turned out to graze. 

With the department motorizing the 
companies as fast as it could get the ap- 
propriations for the gas apparatus and the 
increasing need of young men for the 
steering wheels, Dad took even greater 
care to keep himself up to the right pitch 
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for his work, and also to keep Queen in the 
running. There was a big bunch of likely 
youngsters waiting their chance for the 

robation period in the companies after 

ard e -tike up at headquarters, and of 
course that meant the shelf and the pen- 
sion for the old-timers. It also meant that 
the younger horses were retained and the 
older ones sold when gasolene emptied the 
stalls in the fire houses. 

Dad kept his eyes open and his ears 
cocked for the news from headquarters, 
and when one day toward the end of that 
summer one of the department physicians 
dropped by to give us the once-over in a 
casual sort of way, I saw the grand old 
man pull off as neat a piece of business 
as you would ever want to see, and it 
showed just how much his heart was set 
on sticking through another year or two 
with the men and horses. 

A couple of hundred-pound bags of oats 
had just been delivered at the door when 
the doctor drifted in, looking more like a 
buzzard in his long black coat than ever I 
saw a man look. ‘Dad was busy with the 
horses at the time, and two of the men 
were just about to take the oats to the 
bins below. 

“Git up a little muscle, boys; try the 
Y. M. C. A. night course,” he said with a 
laugh as he brushed them aside. Then he 
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and Agnes 


began to whistle one of his favorite little ji 
tunes, took hold of a bag with one ied 
and threw it over his shoulder as if it had 
been an old rug, took hold of the second 
and tossed that up on the first, and 
strolled down-stairs as light as you please, 
still whistling, dumped the bags in the bins 
and strolled up again with his little tune 
going lively as ever. 

It'wasn't any great feat for Dad, but 
when a chap tosses two hundred pounds to 
his shoulder and walks off with them with- 
out breaking in on the tune he is whistling, 
a fellow is apt to think he has come across 
a real White Hope, if he don't know the 
tricks of the strong-arm business. Cap- 
tain Denny O'Brien was on the floor at 
the time, and he turned to the buzzard, 
twisting his gray mustache like he was 
looking for a fight, and said: 

“Is there anything the matter with 
them lungs, Doc?" 

The buzzard laughed and flapped his coat 
tails like he was getting ready to fly away. 

“Or them arms or legs?” sided the 
captain. 

“He’s surely a wonder for a man of his 
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age,” said sawbones. “How’s his heart?” 

" Pumps as strong and steady as the big 
steamer itself. Take a listen." The buz- 
zard flopped over to Dad and planted his 
lean white jaw against his left breast. 

“It’s got the stroke, all right," he ad- 
mitted. "How's his eyes?” . 

Dad strolled back to Queen’s stall and 
began to shine up her front hoofs just as if 
there hadn’t been any interruption to his 
work and as if he didn’t know who the 
caller was. 

“His eyes!” shouted Captain Denny. 
“Just try 'em. Put him in a cellar full of 
smoke, and if he can't read the Litany of 
the Saints in fine print I'll eat my new 
helmet." 

After the buzzard had flapped and gone 
I asked the captain if they were after Dad. 

“They're after all the old-timers, 
Casey,” says he. “The young fellows are 
lined up waiting for us to drop. Why 
there’s even a Dalmatian puppy waiting 
to get a mascot’s badge! So you'd better 
be seeing that our mutt gets plenty of 
exercise and doesn't turn into a stove 
hound." 
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We were in the middle of the heavy rains 
of late fall, and especially at night, when 
the temperature would drop and the streets 
pe Siecteonted we found the going pretty 

ard. 

We were answering a.call at four o'clock 
one nasty morning and were going full 
tilt for the East Side and the tenement 
section on a second alarm, when I noticed 
that something was happening ahead. 
The big steamer didn't seem to take the 
corners with the same old ease, and there 
were swerves during straight stretches 
through the deserted down-town streets 
which aroused my curiosity. Leaningover 
tothe right from mv post of duty on the ash 
pan, I saw that Dad was safe in his seat, and 

y straining my ears I could hear him talk- 
ing away to Queen and her mates. He was 
bareheaded, of course, for a fire engine 
driver, nine out of ten times, handles his 
horses that way. If his hat blew off he 
would grab for it, naturally, and a man 

, needs two strong hands to fonde a team 
of three eager brutes. 

We crossed Broadway with a shriek of 
the siren and the banging of the bell, the 
stove hound yelping a warning ahead of 
us as usual, and I was still wondering 
what was wrong with Dad's driving when 
we swung from Chambers Street into 
Centre and headed north for Mulberry 
Bend and Baxter Street. Under the glare 
of the big arc lights in front of the new 
Municipal Building, I noticed that Queen 
was no longer doing the guiding at the 
pole but that Prince and Sonny were ac- 
tually taking her around the curve. 

Driving a fire team safely requires 
as much headwork by the pole horse as 
it does by the driver. There ain't any 
steering wheel to the heavy steamers, as 
there is to a hook and ladder apparatus or 
one of the new-fangled gas wagons. All 
the steering is done through the reins, 
and the leather connects the operation 
between the head and fingers of the 
driver at one end and the bits, jaws and 
brains of the pole horse and his compan- 
ions at the other. I felt certain that 
Queen had been rattled in some way or 
that her eyes had been cut by the driving 
sleet so that she was working under a 
handicap. I knew Dad was all there on 
the job. , 


SIX-STORY tenement house was blaz- 

ing, and we didn't lose a second in cou- 
pling up and going after our share of the 
work, Dad slinging the blankets on the 
horses and whistling-in the stove hound to 
stand by 4nd keep an eye on them. Each 
horse nosed the mutt to see whether he 
was all there, hide and hair, nosed Dad, 
and prepared for a nice little stand-up 
nap under the blankets. Everything 
went along about the same old way. The 
companies answering the first alarm had 
saved all the men, women and kids, and 
all that we had to do was to handle the 
nozzles and axes. Between the raging 
flames and the torrents of water we soon 
made the old tenement look like a ragged 
bit of cardboard with holes punched 
through it. We left one company to wet 
down the ruins and jogged home pretty 
tired about daybreak. 

The company piled up-stairs to the 
bunks, leaving Dad rubbing down the 
team, and I clear forgot all about the un- 
even driving going to the fire. When I 
woke up it was with one of the most 


beautiful colds in the chest a fireman ever 
picked up on a November morning, and as 
soon as Captain Denny heard me croaking 
as I tried to get my pipes clear he sent 
me home and reported me sick. 

For two weeks I wrestled with that cold 
and, being a bachelor because Mary 
O'Grady— but that ain't this story—being 
a bachelor, drat her, I was enjoying all the 
comforts of a hall bedroom, when in blew 
Dad with Mother on his arm to inquire 
how I was getting on. 

"Grand," I told them; but Mother 
took a look at the collection of pills and 
other dope spread around me, felt my 
Lk with her old hands and looked at 

ad. 

“If he's left in this ice box,” she said, “it 
will be Regulation Number 172 for him, 
with the men of the company four abreast 
behind the hearse and each of thim wear- 
ing a bowknot of crape on his left arm." 
Mother knew the regulations as well as 
any man in the department and the way 
she sprung that one on me made me feel 
like hollering for help. 

"It'll be Saint Vincent's Hospital for 
yours," said Dad. 

"What's the matter with taking him 
home?" asked Mother, smoothing the 
pillow around my head and beginning to 
tidy up things in general. "Both the 
children have gone to their own homes 
and I can fix this lad up in ten days with- 
out any doctor at all, at all, Dad." 

“Ye should have had ten children in- 
stid of only two," said Dad with a grin. 
“It’s home he goes with us this very 
night." 


IN THE snuggest, warmest little flat a 
man ever laid eyes on, Mother took 
care of me just about ten days, and they 
were ten days worth remembering. She 
not only saved the life of me but the soul 
of me, too, for I was after forgetting Hol 
Mother the Church when I was a well 
man, and before I knew it she escorted 
Father Evers into the flat and I was a 
regular Catholic again. 

wice every week their own boy, Tim, 
would drop in for a smoke and a chat and 
on two other nights of the week Agnes and 
her flat-faced harness bull from the 
Charles Street station would visit the old 
Mother. It was a happy family, with 
Tim all delighted with the way things 
were going, for he'd managed to buy out a 
small trucking business Datorn and 
was beginning to get his money back with 
a good profit. The old folks were proud 
of him, as they had a right to be, and it 
was fine to hear Dad on his nights off 
give his son instructions as to handling 
his horses. 

I could never be grateful enough to 
Dad and Mother for what they did for 
me, and when I got back to the engine 
house and reported to the captain for 
duty, after a handshake all around, I felt 
I could go through pretty nearly any old 
test by fire and water to show our grand 
old driver just what I thought of him. 

I was no sooner back in harness than 
we were called out, and as I swung to the 
pan at my old place I noticed that we 
didn't make anything like good time in 
rolling. Out we went on a one-alarm, and 
once again I noticed that Queen was being 
handled by her mates instead of handling 
them, and that we would lose a second's 
time every now and then for a swerve on a 


clear stretch. Coming back from the run 
and once again in the house, I asked Dad 
if there was anything the matter. 

“Not a thing, not a thing," he replied 
in a whisper, and as I looked in his faded 
blue eyes the thought struck me that he 
was losing his sent or that it was so 
dimmed that he wasn’t driving with a 
sure hand any more. Lord in heaven, but 
I did feel sorry as I took his hint and shut 
up and began cleaning the steamer! 


"THERE was many a ticklish moment 
for me that winter, swinging from the 
rear of the big steamer and wondering 
when the crash would come. The captain 
was always there beside me on the pan, 
as the regulations require, but if he shared 
in my uneasiness he didn't show it and he 
said nothing to me. Inside of the engine 
house, as the winter came to a close and 
the commuters passing the door on the 
way to the Jersey ferries began to trip 
over each other as they carried rakes and 
hoes and hand cultivators home with 
them, it struck me that Captain Denny 
looked a little more serious than usual and 
a little older. He kept twisting that 
mustache all the time and had little to say. 
It got to be very seldom that we heard 
Dad whistling his funny little jig tune, but 
the old man was there all the time, close 
to his horses, keeping them up to the 
mark and more beautiful than ever. 

June time came again and the doors 
were flung open to stay open until cold 
weather. The same stream of stenogra- 
phers rustled by every morning and eve- 
ning to and from the skyscrapers, their 
funny little hats funnier and littler than 
ever, and the older commuters bringing 
in fresh eggs in the morning and trotting 
back in me evening with provisions for 
their families. Nearly everybody from 
the Jersey side would bring a handful of 
roses or sweet peas and the smell of the 
flowers would come into the house on the 
warm air from the streets. It was the 
time for June brides again, and every now 
and then I would feel sort of squeamish 
inside when I'd think of that Mary 
O'Grady who trunned me down so good 
and proper. 

One morning the flat-faced cop from the 
Charles Street station dropped by and 
whispered to Dad with his face as red as a 
paint shop fire. Dad gave a shout as the 
cop beat it and then yelled up-stairs to the 
captain: 1 

“Ies a boy!” 

Dad was a grandfather. 

“TIl be after having him christened by 
the department chaplain, so he'll get the 
right start in life," he announced. 

“Three cheers for the White Hope!” 
called the captain as he dropped down the 
brass pole and held out his hand to Dad. 

“And three cheers for Dad!” called out 
a half-dozen of the men and we gave them 
with a will and a tiger, the stove hound 
barking his head off and the horses neigh- 


ing. 

That the christening was to be a large 
and elegant event, something to stir the 
whole parish, was plain to see. Dad had 
arranged for his vacation time to fit in 
with the arrival of the baby, and as his 
silver wedding anniversary came along 
toward the end of June he let it be known 
that the celebration would be a double- 
breasted affair. Dad had two weeks for the 
festivities, and he (Continued on page 134) 
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James Howieson 


LIVE in a country of 
beautiful hills, and in 

the last few years, since 

I have been here with 
Harriet, I have made 
familiar and pleasant ac- 
uaintance with several of 


them. ... 

One hill I know is precious 
to me for a peculiar reason. 
Upon the side of it, alo 
the town road, are two uy. S old farms 
with lilacs like trees about their doorways, 
and ancient apple orchards with great 
gnarly branches, and one has an old gar- 

en of hollyhocks, larkspurs, zinnias, 
mignonette, and I know not how many 
other old-fashioned flowers. Wild grapes 
there are along the neglected walls, and in 
a corner of one of them, by a brook, a mass 
of sweet currant which in blossom time 
makes all that bit of valley a bower of 
fragrance. I have gone that way often in 
spring for the sheer joy of the friendly 
ors I had across the ancient stone fences. 

The largest and stoniest of the farms is 
owned by an old man named Howieson. 
A strange, brown-clad, crooked, crabbed 
old man, I have seen him often creeping 
across his fields with his horses. in- 
effective worker all his life long, he has 
scarcely made a living from his stony 
acres. His farm is tipped up behind upon 
the hill and runs below to the brook, and 
the buildings are old and worn, and a 
rocky road goes by to the town. Once, in 
more prosperous days, before the factories 
took over the winter work of these hill 
farms, the busy families finished shoes, 
and wove cloth, and plaited straw hats— 
and one I know was famous for wooden 
bowls craftily hollowed out of maple knots 
—and the Pill people relied upon their 
stony fields for little more than their food. 
But in these later days, the farm indus- 
tries are gone, the houses are no longer 
overflowing with children, for there is 
nothing for children to do, and those who 
remain are old or discouraged. Some 
homes have entirely disappeared, so that 
all that remains is a clump of lilacs or a 
wild tangle of rose bushes about a grass- 
covered or brush-grown cellar wall. The 
last thing to disappear is not that which 
the old farmers most set their hearts upon, 
their fine houses and barns or their cul- 
tivated fields, but the one touch of beauty 
they left—lilac clump or rose-tangle. 

ld Howieson, with that passion for the 
sense of possession which thrives best when 
the realities of possession are slipping 
away, has posted all his fields with warn- 
ings against intrusion. You may not enter 
this old field, nor walk by this brook, nor 
climb this hill, for all this belongs, in fee 
simple, to James Howieson! 


NO TRESPASS 
James Howleson 


For a long time I did not meet James 


A New Adventure in the series 


called “Great Possessions” 


By David Grayson 
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Howieson face to face, though I had often 
seen his signs, and always with a curious 
sense of the futility of them. I did not 
need to enter his fields, nor climb his hill, 
nor walk by his brook; but as the springs 
passed and the autumns whitened into 
winter, I came into more and more com- 
plete possession of all those fields that he 
so jealously posted. I looked with strange 
joy upon his hill, saw April blossom in his 
orchard and May color the wild grape 
leaves along his walls. June I smelled in 
the sweet vernal of his hay fields, and 
from the October of his maples and beeches 
I gathered rich crops—and put up no hos- 
tile signs of ownership, paid no taxes, wor- 
ried over no mortgage, and often mar- 
veled that he should be so poor within his 
posted domain and 1 so rich without. 


QNE who loves a hill, or a bit of valley, 
will experiment long until he finds the 
best spot to take his joy of it; and this is 
no more than the mur himself does 
when he experiments year after year to 
find the best acres for his potatoes, his 
corn, his oats, his hay. Intensive cultiva- 
tion is as important in these wider fields of 
the spirit as in any other. If I consider 
the things that I hear and see and smell, 
and the thoughts that with them or 
grow out of them, as really valuable pos- 
sessions, contributing to the wealth of life, 
I cannot see why I should not willingly 
give to them a tenth or a hundredth part 
of the energy and thought I give to my 
potatoes or my blackberries or to the writ- 
ing I do. 
chose a place in a field just below Old 
Howieson's farm, where there is a thorn- 
apple tree to sit or lie under. From the 
thorn-apple tree, by turning my head in 
one direction, I can look up at the crown 
of the hill, with its green hood of oaks and 
maples and chestnuts, and high above it I 
can see the clouds floating in the deep sky, 
or, if I turn my head the other way, for I 
am a kind of monarch there on the hill and 
command the world to delight me, I can 
look off across the pleasant valley with its 
spreading fields and farmsteads set about 
with trees, and the town slumbering by 
the riverside. I come often with a little 
book in one pocket to read from, and a lit- 
tle book in the other to write in, but I 
rarely use either the one or the other, for 
there is far too much to see and think 
about. 
From this spot I make excursions round 


about, and have had man 
strange and interesting ad- 
ventures; and now find 
thoughts of mine, like li- 
chens, upon all the boulders, 
and old walls and oak trees 
of that hillside. Sometimes 
I climb to the top of the hill. 
am in a leisurely mood 

I walk lawfully around Old 

Howieson's farm by a kind 
of wood lane that leads to the summit, 
but often I cross his walls, all regardless of 
his trespass signs, and go that way to the 
top. 


WAS on one of these lawless excur- 
sions in Old Howieson's field that I first 
saw that strange old fellow who is known 
hereabout as the Herbman. I came upon 
him so suddenly that I stopped short, 
curiously startled, as one is startled at 
finding anything human that seems less 
than human. He was kneeling there amon, 
the low verdure of a shallow valley, an 
looked like an old gray rock or some pre- 
historic animal. I stopped to look at him, 
but he paid no heed, and seemed only to 
shrink into himself as though, if he kept 
silent, he might be taken for stock or 
stone. I addressed him, but he made no 
answer. I went nearer, with a sensation 
of uncanny wonder; but he did not so 
much as glance up at me, though he knew 
I was there. His old brown basket was 
near him and the cane beside it. He was 
gathering pennyroyal. 

* Another man who is taking an unex- 
perd crop from Old Howieson's acres," 

thought to myself. 

I watched him for some moments, quite 
still, as one might watch a turtle or a 
woodchuck—and left him there. 

Since then I have heard somethin 
about him, and seen him once or twice. 
strange old man, a wanderer upon the face 
of the fragrant earth. Spring and summer 
he wears always an old overcoat, and car- 
ries a basket with double covers, very 
much worn and brown with usage. His 
cane is of hickory with a crooked root for 
a handle, this also shiny with age. He 
gathers bitter-bark, tansy, ginseng, cala- 
mus, smart-weed and slippery elm, and 
from along old fences and barnyards, cat- 
nip and boneset. I suppose he lives some- 
where, a hole in a log, or the limb of a tree, 
but no one knows where it is, or how he 
dries or cures his findings. No one knows 
his name: perhaps he has forgotten it him- 
self. A name is no great matter anyway. 
He is called simply the Herbman. He 
drifts into our valley in the spring, is seen 
here and there on the hills or in the fields, 
like the crows or the blackbirds, and dis- 
appears in the fall with the robins and the 
maple leaves. Perhaps he is one of those 
favored souls to whom life is all spring and 
summer. 

The age has passed him by, and except 
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It was on one of these lawless excursions in Old 
Howieson's field that I first saw that strange old fellow 


for certain furtive old women, few care 
now for his soverign remedies. 

I met him once in the town road, and he 
stopped humbly without lifting his eyes, 
and opening his basket let out into the air 
such a fragrance of ancient simples as I 
never smelled before. He said nothing at 
all; but took out dry bundles of catnip, 
sassafras, slippery elm, to show me. He 
had also pennyroyal for. healing teas, and 
calamus and Dioebatk for miseries. I 
selected a choice assortment of his wares 
to take home to Harriet, but could get 
him to name no price. He took what I 
gave without objection and without 
thanks, and went his way. A true man of 
the hills. 

As I said, I came often to the field be- 
low Old Howieson's farm. I think the old 
man saw me coming and going, for the 
road winds along the side of the hill within 
sight of his house, skirts a bit of wood, and 
with an unexpected turn comes out tri- 


umphantly to the top of the ridge beyond. 


At the turn of the road I always disa 
eared, for I crossed the wall into the field 
elow Old Howieson's farm, and mysteri- 

ously failed to appear to the watchful eye 
upon the ridge beyond What could be 
more provoking or suspicious! To go in at 
one end of a well-traveled road and not to 
come out in the regular and expected way 
at the other! Or to be suspected of not 
being deferential toward trespass signs, or 
observant of closed ways! How disturb- 
ing to all those who dwell tremulously 
within posted enclosures of whatever sort, 
or those who base their sense of possession 
Sponsum ed paper, ortake their God from 
a book. Men have been crucified for less. 

Sooner or later those who cross bound- 
aries clash with those who defend bound- 
aries: and those who adventure offend 
those who seek security; but it was a lon 
time before I came face to face with Old 
Man Howieson. 


'This was the way of it: 
Well back of Howieson's 
buildings and reaching up- 
ward upon the face of the 
hill stretches a long and nar- 
row field, a kind of barren 
back pasture with boulders 
in it, and gnarly hawthorn 
trees and a stunted wild ap- 
ple or so. A stone fence runs 
down one side of the cleared 
land and above it rises the 
hill. It is like a great trough 
or ravine which upon still 
spring evenings gathers in 
al the varied odors of Old 
Howieson's farm and or- 
chard and brings them down 
to me as I sit in the field be- 
low. I need no book then, 
nor sightof the distant town, 
nor song of birds, for I have: 
a singular and incomparable 
album of the good odors of 
the hill. This is one reason 
why I chose this particular 
spot in the fields for my 
own, and this has given me 
a secret name for the place 
which I will not here disclose. 
If ever you should come this 
way in May, my friend, I 
might take you there of an 
evening, but could warrant 
you no joy of it that you 
yourself could not take. But 
you need not come here, or 
go there, but stop where you 
are at this moment, and I 
here assure you that if you 
look up, and look in, you, 
also, will see something of 
the glory of the world. 


ONE evening I had been 
upon the hill to seek 
again the pattern and di- 
mensions of my tabernacle, 
and to receive anew the ta- 
bles of the law. I had crossed 
Old Howieson’s field so often 
that I had almost forgotten 
it was not my own. It was 
indeed mine ho the same in- 
alienable right that it be- 
longed to the crows that 
flew across it, or to the par- 
tridges that nested in its 
coverts, or the woodchucks 
that lived in its walls, or the squirrels in its 
chestnut trees. It was mine by the final 
test of all possession—that I could use it. 

He came out of a thicket of hemlocks 
like a wraith of the past, a gray and 
crabbed figure, and confronted me there 
in the wide field. I suppose he thought he 
had caught me at last. I was not at all 
startled or even surprised, for as I look 
back upon it now I know that I had al- 
ways been expecting him. Indeed, I felt 
a lift of the spirit, the kind of jauntiness 
with which one meets a crucial adventure. 

He stood there for a moment quite si- 
yas a grim figure of denial, and I facing 

im. « 

“You are on my land, sir,” he said. 

I answered him instantly, and in a way 
"T unexpected to myself: 

“You are breathing my air, sir.” 

He looked at me dully, but with a curi- 
ous glint of fear in his eye, fear and anger, 
too. 


[im = 


No Trespass, by Davip GRAYSON 


“Did you see the sign 
down ice! This land is 


“Yes,” I said, “I have 
seen your signs. But let me 
ask you: If I were not here 
would you own this land any 
more than you do now? 
Would it yield you any bet- 
ter crops?” 

It is never the way of those 
who live in posted enclo- 
sures, of whatever sort, to 
reason. They assert. 

“This land is posted," said 
the old man doggedly. 

“Are you sure you own 
it?" I asked. “Is it really 
yours?" 

“My father owned this 


farm before me," he said, 
**and my grandfather cleared 
this field and built these 


walls. I was born in that 


I must be 
ing—and I will not come 
ere "ee e “I am 
so walked on your 
ind 


STARTED to go down 

the hill, but stopped, and 
said, as though it were an 
afterthought: 

“T have made some won- 
derful discoveries upon your 
land, and that hill there. 
You don’t seem to know how 
valuable this field is... . 
Good-by. 

With that I took two or 
three steps down the hill— 
but felt the old man’s hand 
on my arm. 

“Say, mister," he asked, 
“are you one of the electric 
company men? Is that high- 
tension line comin' across 

“No,” I said, “‘it is some- 
thing more valuable than 
thaci" 

I walked onward a few 
steps, as though was 
quite determined to get 
out of his field; but he 
followed close behind me. 

“Tt ain't the new trolley line, is it?" 

“No,” I said, “it isn't the trolley line.” 

* What is it then?" 

In that question, eager and shrill, spoke 
the dry soul of the old man, the lifelong 
hope that his ones ownership of those 
barren acres would bring him from the 
outside some miraculous profit. 

His whole bearing had changed. He 
had ceased to be truculent or even fearful, 
but was now shrilly beseeching. A great 
wave of compassion came over me: I was 
sorry for him, imprisoned there within the 
walls of his own making, and expecting 
wealth from the outside when there was 
wealth in plenty within and everywhere 
about him. 

But how could I help him? You can 
give no valuable thing to any man who has 
not the vision to take it. If I had told him 
what I found upon his hill or in his fields 
he would have thought me—well, crazy; 
or he would have suspected that under 


Thomas Foqaary, 


Spring and summer he wears always an old 
overcoat, and carries a basket with double covers 


cover of such a quest I hid some evil de- 
sign. As well talk adventure to an old 
party man, or growth to a set churchman. 

So I left him there within his walls. So 
often when we think we are barring other 
people out, we are only barring ourselves 
in. The last I saw of him as I turned into 
the road was a gray and crabbed figure 
standing alone, looking after me, and not 
far off his own sign: 


NO TRESPASS 


James Howieson 


Sometime, I thought, this old farm will 
be owned by a man who is also capable of 
essing it. More than one such place 
know already has been taken by those 
who value the beauty of the hills and the 


old walls, and the boulder-strewn fields. 
One I know is really possessed by a man 
who long ago had a vision of sheep feeding 
on fields too infertile to produce profitable 
crops, and many others have been taken 
by men who saw forests growing where 
forests ought to grow. For real possession 
is not a thing of inheritance or of docu- 
ments, but of the spirit; and passes by vi- 
sion and imagination. Sometimes, indeed, 
the trespass signs stand long—so long that 
we grow impatient—but nature is in no 
hurry. Nature waits, and presently the 
trespass signs rot away, one arm falls off 
and, lo! where the adventurer found only 
denial before he is now invited to—“ pass.” 
The old walls are conquered by the wild 
cherries and pun. ivy and blackberry 
bushes, and the old ics sleep in 
calm forgetfulness of their rights upon the 
hills ofr thought they possessed, and all 
that is left is a touch of beauty—lilac 
clump, and wild-rose tangle. 


Up-Through the Garden 


The story of a young man who got to the front 


via the back way 


By Frederick Halsey 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


BOUT the only thing that has 
ever been said about me that 
has hurt deeply has been that 
I owe all I have—all of what 
is called my “‘success”—to the 

fact that a rich man took me up and 
pushed me to the front. 

I would not deny my great friend and 
backer one grain of the Tees gratitude I 
owe him for what he did for me, for the 
Opportunities he placed before me; but it 
was not this great-hearted friend who 
made me, who picked me up as a failure 
and pushed me to the front—it was my- 
self, my own idea. I told him often dur- 
ing the last dozen years how I worked it, 
and he laughed. Í made that man hire 
me, compelled his attention, won his ad- 
miration, and showed him I 
was the man he wanted and 
needed. 

I never have told the sto- 
ry outside of a few close 
friends, but I'll tell it now. 
It was an idea; it was my 
faith in myself that kept me 
from being a down-and-out, 
a discouraged and beaten 
man, and made me a success. 

When I was young, a 
hustler, full of ideas, and 
building up a fortune, I 
over-played myself. I tried 
to carry on a million-dollar 
business on a fifty-thousand- 
dollar margin, and the in- 
evitable happened. I was 
smashed—smashed flat. If 

ou never have failed in 

usiness you cannot appre- 
ciate the feeling. new 
that half of the people I 
knew pitied me, and that 
the others joined the cynical 
“T told you so” crowd. 

I had been educated with- 
out any particular profes- 
sion or business in view. I 
had married comparativel 
young, had put too muc 
money into a home in one of the exclusive 
suburbs, lived a little better than my busi- 
ness or finances warranted, and both my 
wife and myself dressed well. In every- 
thing I did, socially or in business, even in 
my charities, I traveled a little above my 
normal gait. I had the tastes and the 
ideas of a millionaire—but not that much 
capital. When the crash came, all that re- 
mained of my comfortable fortune was 
the home and a few hundred dollars. I 
owed about twenty-five thousand dollars, 
which I could not pay. The creditors 
seized everything but the home, which 
was in my wife's name. 

My first step was to meet the heaviest 
creditors, arrange with them to settle with 
the smaller ones, and take the home as se- 
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curity. They agreed to permit me to live 
in the house and pay rent; my wife con- 
sented to deed the property back to me, 
and I turned it over to the creditors. I 
was square with the world, arryhow. 

wenty-eight years old, flat broke, with 
expensive tastes, an expensive family, I 
could not afford to take a cheap job, and 
I had no intention of accepting any small- 
salaried job. I knew I was a high-salaried 
man—and worth it. 

My wife and I had a talk a few days af- 
ter we got the tangle straightened out. 
She wanted to call upon her family for as- 
sistance, but I refused. I told her that do- 


ing business with or asking favors from 


relatives is the worst kind of business. 
“What do you intend to do?” she asked. 


The Cup With 100 Handles 


ID you ever hear the legend of the cup 
with 100 handles? It was a cup with so 
many handles that one always pointed in 
your direction. If you wanted to lift the cup, all 
you had to do was to reach out and take hold of 
it. You did not have to walk clear around the 
table looking for a handle. 
It is just so with many young men who are look- 
ing for opportunities. They imagine that to find 
one they must go at least across the country. This 
very spring hundreds of thousands of college boys : 
and high-school boys are trying to figure out where 
they ought to go in order to find the best opening 
in business. Yet it makes little difference where 
they go. Read Mr. Halsey's story and see how he 
contrived to discover an opportunity without trav- 
eling all over the landscape. 


“T am going to make Godwin take me 
up, and shove me to the front in his big 
company," I remarked cheerfully. 

y wife looked surprised, then laughed 
heartily. 

Everybody knows Godwin's reputation. 
Well, it was worse out in our suburb than 
it is in the down-town district. He hap- 
pene to live only two blocks from our 

ome. Though I didn't know him inti- 
mately, we knew each other as everybod 
knows everybody else in our town. We 
met on the trains casually but often. I 
think we had spoken to each other in 
church. He was our richest man, owned 
the biggest place in town, and the towns- 
people stood rather in awe of him, or per- 

aps of his millions. 


THE EDITOR 


^. At any rate I decided to work for God- 


win. His place occupies about fourteen 
acres, just at the edge of our suburb, and I 
knew that the grounds were his hobby and 
that it was his delight to get home early, 
on Saturdays especially, and wander 
around the grounds, ordering changes and 
improvements. I waited until Saturday 
afternoon, and strolled down to his place. 
He was not far from the house, orderi 

some changes in shrubbery. I sirali 
across toward him, but when he saw me 
coming his face changed, and I could al- 
most read his thoughts. He was figuring 
that I had come to ask for help. 

I was well aware of the fact chat talking 
business outside of business hours was 
about the worst thing anyone could do. I 
could see he thought that 
was exactly what I intended. 
I appronched him, laughing, 
and said: 

“Hello, Godwin, making 
some more changes?” 

* Hello!" he answered, 
evidently surprised to find 
me cheerful. "Sorry to hear 
of your smash." 

‘Oh, that'll be all right,” 
I replied. “Pll be back on 
my feet. Ms are u do- 
ing—transplanting? " 

f Yes. Ordering a few 
he remarked. 
hs anything about 


"Yes," I replied. ^ AI- 
ways loved them. I love to 
work with them. We lived 
in the country when I was a 
kid and I worked with flow- 
ers and shrubs. My mother 
was an artist with flowers, 
and taught me." 

“Wish I had someone who 
knew something besides dig- 
ging a hole with a spade," he 
said. “Can’t get a good 
gardener.” 

“What'll you pay?" I 
asked. “I’m looking for a job.” 

He laughed heartily at what he thought 
was a joke. 

“Give me a trial," I said. “I’ve got 
to work at something until an opening 
comes." 

“All right," he said, laughing harder. 
“TIl tell them down at the club I've got 
the swellest gardener in the world." 

"What's the pay?" I insisted, taking 
off my coat. 

“T pay Jules sixty-five dollars a month,” 
he said; ‘‘but you'll get seventy-five dol- 
lars if you board yourself.” 

“All right,” I remarked, laughing with 
him. "But don't count in that dinner 
Mrs. Godwin is giving next Wednesday 
against my board." 
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Up—tThrough the Garden, by FREDERICK HALSEY 


He's just 


hired out to me.” Mrs. Godwin laughed heartily at the joke 


“ Nellie,” said Godwin, “meet the new gardener. 
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I took the spade from the man and 
started to excavate the roots of a spreading 
juniper bush. Godwin watched me curi- 
ously. I worked down a foot outside the 
spreading branches, circled the bush and 
began to dig underneath and lift the roots 
one by one, until it was free and I could 
turn the entire bush over. 

“Soil too heavy," I remarked. “We 
want sand for this. Wait—T'll mix the soil 
myself before we replant.” 

I worked for nearly an hour. Godwin 
had stopped laughing, and was discussing 
things interestedly. 

“You do know your business," he re- 
marked. “I never had much of a chance 
to study plants—too busy making a liv- 
ing! It is all wonderful to me." 

“You can stand around and watch if 
you don't stop the workers," I remarked 
as Jules and I prepared a hole, mixed sand 
with the soil and prepared the juniper for 
replanting. "There is a lot of work to be 
done this fall—but we'll have to wait un- 
til frost is in the ground for the larger part 


Godwin followed us around, discussing 
plans for rebanking the shrubs, and; plan- 
ning for the early spring flowers. Finally 
he said: 

* Knock off and come up on the porch— 
the wife is signaling me to come in to tea; 
we're going out for dinner." 

* [f she won't be ashamed to eat with the 
gardener," I said, and he laughed again. 
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We washed, brushed our clothes, and 
resented ourselves to the mistress of the 
ouse. 

“Nellie,” said Godwin, then in a high 

humor, "meet the new gardener. 


[A just hired out to me." 
MBS. GODWIN laughed heartily at the 


joke, and while we ate toast and drank 

tea Godwin and I discussed plans for 
changing the landscaping of the place— 
some of which was bad. . 

“TIl tell you what I'll do," I remarked. 
“When I come to work Monday morning, 
I'll make a chart of the grounds, and get 
up another scheme. This landscaping was 
all right when the planting was first done, 
but the shrubs have outgrown it and 
spoiled the entire plan. You ought to 
turn to masses with more clear lawn space, 
and more banking of the flowers against the 
house itself, clearing the shrubbery away." 

I shook hands with them, left Godwin 
in a high good humor, and went home. 
To say my wife was shocked when I told 
her I had a job as Godwin’s gardener was 
putting it mildly. She was horrified at 
what the people would say. “That’s the 
point," I said. "Everyone in this town 
will be talking about me by Monda 
night. Godwin will spread the news all 
over the down-town district. He thinks it 
is a rich joke. I wanted to get in with him 
—and I have done it, and I'll get adver- 
tised all over the city." 


:a job, and we struck a bar 


It was hard to make her see it from my 
viewpoint. She even declared she would 
be ashamed to show her face at the God. 
wins' dinner the following Wednesday. We 
had a long argument, and I finally per- 
suaded her my plan was correct. 

Monday morning I was at work in God- 
win's pu at seven o'clock. At half past 
eight he came from the house, saw me, 
and stopped in amazement—then he broke 
into a roar of laughter. 

S morning, Godwin,” I called. 
"Got time to look over some of my plans 
before you go to the office?” 

He came across the lawn, and stopped 
laughing. —- 

“You're not in earnest about this?” he 
said seriously. “I was joking, and thought 
you were.” 

“Of course I’m in earnest,” I replied. 
“You said you needed a good man. need 


in.” 

“Very well,” he said Warpty; * very 
well. Show me the plans to-night." 

Icould have laughed as he stalked away. 
He might as well have said plainly what he 
was thinking. I knew he was saying to 
himself: ‘‘T’ll see how game this fellow is 
and how long he sticks to this fool stunt." 

When he came home that evening he 
called me to tea on the porch and I showed 
him my drawings and plans. Later we 
strolled over the grounds, and I pointed 
out my scheme, showed him where im- 
provements could (Continued on page 137) 


Cinderella Jane 


In which Jane chooses between Jerry and Christiarisen 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


HEN the train pulled out 
which carried his family in- 
to unknown country, Jerry 
turned across town, deter- 
mined to walk back to the 
studio and get to work. He had scarcel 
closed his eyes the night before, and he felt 
alledgy. Exercise and hard work was his 
prescription for himself. He set off at a 
pace through a part of town he was 
unused to, hoping that it would divert his 
thoughts. He made himself look at the 
shabby old shops he passed, at the people 
on the street. He searched all their faces 
for traces of such experiences as he was 
sampling—but they were usually vacuous, 
or hardened, or only worried. He won- 
dered if his face mirrored his misery. 
Jerry was a stranger to defeat. His life 
had been a happy-go-lucky affair. Since 
the death of his parents, when he was a 
little boy, he had known no acute sorrows. 
_ To be sure, he had been poor; but he had 
not minded that especially. Youth and 
health and enthusiasm were his, and such 
successes as he had achieved came easily 
and naturally. So he had grown accus- 
tomed to believe that destiny held in store 
for him pretty much what he wanted. 
His marriage with Jane, entered into on 
the impulse of the moment, was charac- 


teristic of the way his life had been ordered 


—or unordered. He had drifted along, 
taking what he wanted with a sort of un- 


conscious selfishness. This was poor train-, 


ing for disappointment or tragedy. 

Arrived at the studio, he tried to paint; 
but he could not put his mind on his can- 
vas. He Minden: about the empty house, 
where every spot, every room, spoke o 
Jans and the baby. He could not bear it. 

e went to the club for luncheon, but the 
men at his table poked fun at his gloom, so 
heleft ina rage. He went to some picture ex- 
hibitions, but they bored him. He tramped 
up the Avenue and through the park. 

Finally he gave up fighting his thoughts; 
he let them come. He had gone over the 
scene with Christiansen thousands of 
times. Sometimes it ran off in his mind as 
it had really happened. Sometimes he fell 
upon his enemy and beat him, sometimes 
he even killed him; but always the scene 
was dominated by Jane, who, for the first 
time in his acquaintance with her, was 
deeply moved, shaken to the very depths 
of her being. He realized it fully, it was 
the thing that frightened him. Jane was 
so sure, so true to herif if, thus aroused, 
she saw her relation to Jerry in a new light, 
nothing on earth would keep her from sev- 
ering that relation, It must be that she 
loved Christiansen, for he, Jerry, had 
never roused her so. 


He thought back over the years, from 
the time she had applied to him for work 
up to now. The years of the silent, mys- 
terious Jane, coming and going like 2 
silhouette against the screen of the studios. 
Her quiet sense of power had been like: 
pillow for all of them to rest on. What: 
fool he had been not to see that power like 
that generated itself and spread like elec- 
tricity. 

He went over the weeks before the 
pageant, when he had forced her into 2 
more personal relation with him. He re 
called the really deep impression she had 
made on him, on all of dic audience, the 
night of the pageant itself. 

or the first time he deliberately an- 
alyzed the motives that finally ended in 
his proposal to her. 

E yehing she does to me now, serves 
m t!" was his final comment on him- 
se 


Jane said that she had met Christiansen 
at the pageant for the first time. But was 
that the truth? Had he played some part 
in her life before that? Was it probable 
that a man like Christiansen would have 
been attracted solely by her performance 
of Salomé into such quick intimacy a 
theirs? Suppose he, Jerry, had been used 
as a cat's-paw between them. He flagel- 
lated himself for (Continued on page 97) 


Making Money Out of Making 
Women Lovely 


The woman who tells this story is under 30, and began seven 
years ago with $300 borrowed capital 


HEN a smartly dressed 

woman steps into the re- 

fepron-tom of my estab- 

lishment and, gazing at the 

hats displayed there, mur- 
murs, “Impossible, impossible, not a 
thing fit to wear," I sometimes have a 
temporary doubt whether the past seven 
successful years have been a reality: When 
the same smartly dressed woman steps 
from the door of the reception-room, a 
half hour or an hour later, her well-coiffed 
head surmounted by one of my hatsand her 
face lighted with a smile as she gives her- 
self a last glance in a kindly mirror, while 
she says aloud, “ Really, it transforms me! 
The most becoming hat in years!” I won- 
der how I could, for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, have harbored a doubt. For the past 
seven years have been years of just that, 
years of transforming women into loveli- 
ness. I have never dared to fail. The 
customer who comes to my shop must be 
sent away with the hat which is suited to 
her, for my success has been made that 
way, step by step, customer by 
customer, and it can only con- 
tinue on that basis. 

I have said “success.” Of that 
you shall be the judge. I am not 
yet thirty. Seven years ago I bor- 
rowed three hundred dollars and 
opened a place to sell hats. To-da 
I have an establishment on Fift 
Avenue in New York which em- 
ploys thirty persons. I am doing 
this year a business of $75,000. 
I have in addition to this a con- 
siderable amount invested, a home 
of my own, and a goodly credit. 
No one has put a dallas into my 
business; it is all my own. Judged 
. before that other tribunal which 
Passes upon spiritual well-being, I 
am still a success. I am well and 
happy. I love what I am doing. 

hen the notion of making hats 

t came into consciousness, nine 
years ago, I was walking on Fifth 
Avenue. Instantly I seemed to 
know that I had wanted to do that 
for some time, a very long time. I 

n to walk about, looking at 
hats on women and deciding what 
I would do with them, if I could. 
also began to consider the milli- 
nery shops, and one day, muster- 
ing up my courage, I walked into an ex- 
clusive shop in a side street near Fifth 
venue. 
a 1 believe,” I said to the proprietor, 

that I could sell hats for you.” He looked 
me over with appraising eye, and after 
some conversation he told me to call again 
in two weeks and he would allow me to 
sell hats for him. I went back to Mother, 
treading on air. I had a job. 


When two weeks later I presented my- 
self at the exclusive shop the proprietor 
looked at me coldly. 

“T can use you in my workroom,” he 
said. Forthwith I went to the workroom. 
It was a sad disappointment for me. Sell- 
ing hats in a luxurious parlor surrounded 
with objects of art and working hard in a 
cluttered hot room, with chattering, gum- 
chewing girls about one, were two very 
different things. But I bit my under lip 
and stayed. For over a year T waiked in 
that room. One season I stitched oil-skin 
hats on a machine, harder work, I think, 
than bending over a washtub. My hands 
were never clean and my finger nails were 
always broken. But this man knew his 
business and I was learning to make hats. 
-I knew that; so I stayed. 

There are many milliners making a liv- 
ing who sell hats only, and trust to their 
work people to do everything else. But I 
wanted to design hats, and the designing 
depends necessarily upon an understand- 
ing of the minute details of construction 


What Do We Care 
if it’s a 
Woman Who Shows Us! 


HIS young lady’s case will 


be just as interesting and 
suggestive to men as to women. 
It is pure business—and pure 
The 
same qualities and methods 
which sent her ahead will send 
men and other women ahead. 


business knows mo- sex. 


to be obtained only in a workroom. The 
work of a beginner, even the making of 
frames which scratch your hands and 
arms, and the curling of feathers, which 
scratches your nerves, gave me a ground- 
work which has been a valuable asset in 
my own shop. 

The difficulty with this training is that 
it is not well paid, and a girl must be able 
to live at home to make ends meet. If she 


cannot live at home, but is attractive, she 
may be able to start in a salesroom, and 
get as much knowledge of the work in that 
way as she can. I received seven dollars 
a week when I began, and this is a fair wage 
for a beginner. 

Toward the end of the second year I was 
unexpectedly called to the salesroom. I 
took off my apron and obeyed the sum- 
mons with beating heart. When I arrived 
at the attractive place, with its velvet 
rugs, its mirrors, its pr salesgirls in 
their neat costumes, and, best of all, its 
charmingly gowned, well-groomed cus- 
tomers, made up my mind to stay there. 
And I did. I sold hats so well that I was 
permanently promoted. This, the selling, 
was my last schooling. At the end of the 
year I decided to go into business for my- 
self. My mother, disbelieving, but always 
kind, loaned me three hundred dollars. 
She agreed to start me with a few firms by 
acting as my reference for credit. I found 
an older woman who wanted to sell cut 
glass. Between us we decided that we 

could pay for a little room way u 
in the rear of a building on Fifth 
Avenue. 

I insisted on Fifth Avenue be- 
cause the kind of hats I wanted to 
make would be worn by women 
who shopped there. I know well 
that there are successful milliners 
who after years on the side streets 
arrive at Fifth Avenue. I do not 
dispute their logic. But it seemed 
to me that a pigeonhole on the 
Avenue of Avenues was to be pre- 
ferred, for what I wanted, to a 

alace on a side street. The years 
have confirmed this belief and 
strengthened it. Not only in my 
own business, but in others con- 
ducted on other lines, have I seen it 
justified. A young woman who 
wanted to sell hats at eight to fif- 
teen dollars chose her place of loca- 
tion carefully in a shopping district 
which catered to people buying hats 
at that price. The wisdom of her se- 
lection was shown in that, with a 
small personal acquaintance, her 
shop flied at once, and kept filled. 

course she made good hats. 

A third successful millinery es- 
tablishment began in a great man- 
ufacturing city in New Jersey. The 
woman who ran it had very little money 
but a great ambition, and sli understood 
the shop-room work. She was able to build 
up a business netting ten thousand dollars 
a year, and to maintain it for years, by sell- 
ing hats at less than five dollars. She looked 
carefully over her ground, selected a shop 
on the main thoroughfare where she could 
display her hats in a show window, decided 
upon her prices, and with no acquaintance 
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whatever opened her shop. Her hats 
suited the people to whom she wished to 
sell. They saw the window display, came 
and bought. 

I emphasize the experience of these two 
women to show that in any class of milli- 
nery selling, from the hat at two dollars and 
seventy-five cents—and this last woman 
sold many hats at that price and. made 
money on them, incredible as it may 
sound—to the hat de luxe of my stock, 
selling at thirty-five to seventy dollars, 
the choice of location is the most impor- 
tant matter. A shop located in a district 
must suit the shoppers of that district. 
One dollar's difference in price, either way, 
will do the business a definite harm. 

My first asset, then, was my selection 
of a location. My second was my per- 
sonal friendship. Such friendship is not 
essential to start a successful business; 
an unknown girl with talent and energy 
can begin without one friend as an as- 
set, but her path will be easier for every 
friend she makes, and I would advise her 


to cultivate them everywhere in every 
class of life, from her messenger boys and 
janitors to her most exclusive customers. 
Across Fifth Avenue from my first little 
room was a tailor who had known me for 
ears. He was a successful man, and he 
elieved in me. He recommended me to 
the customers who came to him to be 
fitted. I have seen him personally escort a 
desirable customer from his shop, across 
the crowded Avenue, into my little half- 
room with its few hats. Another friend 
with a kind Irish heart and a warm belief 
in me sent me a number of her acquaint- 
ances, and with these as a start I began. 
Even with this help my first year was 
spent in more or less of perpetual panic. 
I had to do everything at first, go out and 
buy materials in the morning, returning 
breathless to my little half-room, hoping 
that my cut glass friend had been able to 
hold on to any customer who had hap- 
pened in during my absence, wait on cus- 
tomers, and then stay in nights and make 
up hats. There was no knowing what a day 


Sid says: — 


Some mighty good salaries go to men who would 
almost as soon work for nothing 


might bring forth, one order or a dozen. 

would have thought under such cir- 
cumstances I would not have dared to re- 
fuse an order. But even at this early time, 
when my business hung upon a thread, I 
laid down the policy which is my third as- 
set. I never promised what I could not 
see my way clear to perform. If I gave a 
day upon which a hat would be delivered, 
it was delivered that day, and this stand- 
ard of living up to my word I still main- 
tain. : 

In my establishment to-day, when a 
salesgirl takes an order she consults my 
forewoman as to the time of delivery. My 
forewoman estimates carefully, allows for 
casualties and human frailties, and issues 
her ultimatum. From this she does not 
vary. If the customer cannot wait, she 
must buy a stock hat or go elsewhere. 
Occasionally, even with the greatest care, 
we can see failure in sight, and this is be _ 
cause of someone dule failing us in sup- 
plying materials. In this event, that is, if 
a hat cannot be (Continued on page 73) 


FRIEND of mine who is as good a man in his line 
A as anybody in the United States stood in my 
office a few days ago and said a surprising thing. 
I had been complimenting him on one of his latest 
achievements. His face lighted up as he remarked: 
** Of course I got a lot of money for that job, but between 
you and me I'd do these things for nothing if I couldn't 
get anybody to pay me for them. I’d rather do them 
than eat. It’s a shame to take the money. Don't give 
me away, or they'll be asking me to cut down my price 
and T'll be doing it." 

That sounds like bunk. But wait a minute. Think 
clear through the proposition. This man will never be 
cutting down his price at all. It is exactly the other way 
around with him—and he knows it. The truth is that 
his income goes on rising—because those he works for 
keep bidding up for his services. What he meant was that 
he has found the secret of progress and enjoyment— 
namely, a field of activity to which he is suited and in 
which he is so interested and happy that he works as if 
he were playing. No wonder he performs miracles! 
Naturally he is glad to have the large sums of money he 
earns. They are a sort of crude measurement of his effi- 
ciency. They show in a rough way how other people 
estimate his value. But the main point is that he has 
found his niche and that he concentrates on his job for 
days and weeks at a stretch. All his thought is con- 
cerned with what he can put into his work—not what he 
can get out of it. Lucky man! 

Evidently the same thing is true of James A. Farrell, 
whose story begins on page 15. Farrell devours facts 
about the steel business as greedily as a small boy swal- 
lows ice cream. The chances are that he has got into the 


one place on earth which he can fill the best—the presi- 
dency of the Steel Corporation. It is a safe bet that he 
would rather do that job for nothing than be without it. 
And of course it follows that he is worth more to the 
Steel Corporation than he would be if he were less ab- 
sorbed in what he is doing. 

I wish I had the prescription to hand out that would 
turn every man into some kind and degree of a Farrell. 
But I haven't. There is only one thought I: can suggest. 
The idea is simply this: don’t fake for years and years an 
interest in something that bores you. Don't pretend all 
your life, for the sake of fancied appearances, to enjoy 
some form of work that you really dislike. Of course you 
should give yourself a fair trial at a job before throwing 
it up, because often a man learns to like something that 
he didn't like when he set out. But you know what I 
mean—don’t keep at it indefinitely. Quit and try some- 
thing else. Cut and run before it is too late. 

The acid test to apply to your job is this: If you 
had money enough to live on, would you stay at it with- 
out pay? If you don't love it that much, hunt for an- 
other—that is, if you are young and free from the respon- 
sibilities and obligations which govern older men. The 
greatest successes of the world are “crazy” about their 
work. Look at Edison. Look at Paderewski. How those 
men enjoy their jobs! Can anybody imagine that they 
love money more than work! And yet each—because of 
his jealous devotion to his work—has been richly paid 
in money. Both men are great artists. They have found 
what they wanted to do and stuck to it. Treat yourself 
as if you were an artist. To a certain extent you 
probably are—in some line—if you will avoid shams and 
give yourself fully to your job. 


Wasted Effort 


Swatty’s brilliant plan to save the day 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


ELL, it come along to va- 

cation time, and me and 

Swatty and Bony was glad, 

like we always was, because 

we never did have time to 

do all we wanted to do when school kept. 

What we wanted to do most was to finish 

up our cave in the clay bank up Squaw 

reek. The Graveyard Gang had chased 

us away from it, but that was all right 

when vacation came because the Grave- 

yard Gang kids all have to go to work 

when school is over. Some of them work 

for the farmers on the Island, and some 

work in the sawmills. So we went up and 
looked at the cave. ; 

The cave was all right. The Graveyard 
Gang had fixed up ihe door and made it 
better, and the stove was there, and they 
had made another room to the cave, in 
behind, only it wasn't all dug out yet. So 
me and Swatty and Bony thought we 
would finish digging the new room and 
then, maybe, we would get a Gatling gun 
or something and put it in the cave, so we 
could hold the fort when. school began 
again and the Graveyard Gang tried to 
chase us out again. Swatty said maybe 
his uncle would give him a Gatling gun for 
his birthday if he wrote to Derlingport and 
asked him. So me and Bony thought that 
sounded good, and we went ahead and dug 
at the cave. 

Well, it looked like we was going to 
have the best vacation we ever had. I 
guess we ought to have known that when 
everything looked so bully somethin 
was going to spoil it all. It was too g 
to be right. Swatty’s mother’s cow went 
dry, and Swatty didn’t have to go home 
early to get it from the pasture so he could 
-deliver the milk around to the neighbors, 
and that was too good to be right; and 
Bony sort of stopped bawling at every lit- 
tle thing, and that wasn't hke him. We 
ought to have knowed something was go- 
ing to happen. 

t was too nice. Most always, in va- 
cation, my mother made me and my sister 
wash and wipe the dinner dishes at noon, 
and it didn't do any good to drop plates 
and break them, or whine, or get a bad 
headache all of a sudden; I had to wipe. 
There ought to be a law so boys couldn't 
wipe dishes, but there ain't; so about all I 
could ever do was to wipe them as mean 
as I could and leave the butter between the 
tines of the forks when my sister didn't 
wash it all out. 

Well, when this vacation came I thought 
I'd have to start in wiping the dog-gone 
dishes again; but I didn't. My mother 

t a hired girl and her name was Maggie. 
She was a big Irish girl and a happy one, 
and she didn’t care any more for work than 
shucks. She could wash and wipe dishes 
and enjoy it, so maybe she was crazy; but 
what did I care if she was? She pitched in 
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and even carried in her own wood, and 
made a jar of cookies every two days. I 
thought it was bully. I ought to have 
knowed better. I ought to have knowed 
that mothers don't get hired girls that will 
carry in the wood and everything unless 
they've got something mean they are go- 
ing to do to a fellow pretty soon. 

The first thing that happened was Bony. 
Me and Swatty had got so we didn’t 
hardly think of Bony as a cry-baby any 
more, and all at once he was different 
again. He used to come yelling and “ yoo- 
ooing” to meet us, and then one noon he 
come sort of sneaking, like a dog you've 
told to go home and thrown a stone at. 
He come up to us, mighty quiet and look- 
ing pretty sick, and didn t say nothing. 

What's the matter, Bony?” Swatty 
asked. 

"Nothing. You 'tend your own busi- 
ness, can't you?" he answered back. 

But it wasn't scrappy the way he said 
it; it was whiny. 

started to say something, but 
Swatty stopped me. 

“Aw! let him be!" he said. “If he 
wants to be a whine-cat let him be one. 
What do we care?" 

So we let him. He came along to the 
cave with us and dug, but he didn't seem 
to have no fun. It wouldn't have taken 
much to make him blubber. He acted 
ashamed, that's what! 


WELL, that was one day, and the next 
morning he was just as bad. We 
teased him some that morning, but he took 
it and never jawed back. Then he went 
down to the creek to get a drink, and me 
and Swatty talked about him. Bony's fa- 
ther and mother fought a good deal with 
their jaws sometimes, like when we thought 
Bony's father was going across the river 
to kill himself and we went to keep him 
from it, and me and Swatty decided there 
must be a big fight going on at Bony's 
house, because that always makes a fellow 
feel cheap and mean. So we said we 
wouldn't tease him about it. So Bony 
came back and we dug a while and went 
home to dinner. 

After dinner I had to go for an errand 
for my mother, and when I came back 
Swatty and Bony hadn't come yet, but 
Mamie Little was at our house waiting for 
my sister. She was on the front terrace 
braiding the grass where it was long. 
Mamie Little was my girl, so I picked 
some grass and made a ball of it and threw 
it at her and she said to stop, and I got 
some more and was going to throw it at 
her, and I felt pretty good, because she 
said, “Oh, George! now don’t!” but just 
then my father came out of the house, so I 
stopped. I had thought he had gone al- 
ready. I stood and didn't do anything 
until he went by, and then I happened to 


think I had left my nigger-shooter on my 
bureau in my room and I went to get it. 

I went into the house and up the stairs 
on the jump and busted into my room, 
and then I stopped mighty short because 
my mother was in my room. She was at 
my bureau and had a drawer pulled out 
and was taking out some of my clothes. So 
Igrabbed my nigger-shooter off the bureau 
and was going to go mighty quick, because 
mothers always think of something for you 
to do when der see you. 

“George,” she said, “ you are going over 
to your Aunt Nell's to stay a week or two. 
I'll get your clothes all ready, and I want 


you to bea pood boy while you're there 
and be as little trouble as ible." 

“Aw, gee!” I said. “What do I have 
to go over there for?" 


I MADE me sick, because Aunt Nell is 
always trying to do right by me when I'm 
over there and combing my hair and mak- 
ing me wash my feet before I go to bed 
and everything. So I said: 

“Aw, gee! f don’t want to!” 

My mother went right on taking clothes 
out of my bureau. 

“Im going to tell you something, 
Georgie, and then perhaps you will be 
more reasonable. You and sister are going 
to Áunt Nell's because there is a fele 
new baby coming here. Now, will you be 
a good boy and say nothing more?’ 

“Yes’m,” I said, and I got out of the 
room pretty quick. I tiptoed down the 
stairs and stood at the bottom. I didn't 
know whether to go out or not. Bony and 
Swatty were out there now, and Mamie 
Little, and I didn't know how I would 
dare talk to them. I sort of felt like the 
would see it in my face. If they did 
would feel so mean I'd die. 

I guess you know how a fellow feels 
about it. hoe fellow would almost rather 
pe to jail than have a baby come to his 

ouse. The fellows yell at him, “Aw, 
Georgie! you got a baby at your house!” 
And he knows it is so and he can't tell them 
they ae liars. 
ut just then my mother came out of 
my room and said: "Georgie!" 

So I got out of the front door in a hurry. 
I was afraid she was going to say some- 
thing about it again. Women don't know 
any better; they'll say anything right out 
and think it 1$ all right and don't care how 
a fellow feels sick to hear it. So I skipped. 
I went down to the front gate, and Swatty 
and Bony and Mamie Little were there. 
Bony was off to one side, looking sick, and 
Swatty was "Aw-ing" at Mamie Little 
about something, but I felt too mean and 
cheap to "Aw!" back at him, like I ought 
to have done, because Mamie Little was 
my girl. I let him "Aw!" I got as far 
away from Mamie Little as I could and 
went over and sat by Bony. 
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Well, all at once I guessed maybe I 
knew what was the matter with Bony, be- 
cause I felt just like the way he had been 
acting. So I said: 

“Say, Bony, are you going to have a 
baby at your house?" 

He got sort of red and didn’t dare look 
at me. Then he began to cry, mad-like. 

“I don't care!" he blubbered out. “If 
you tell anybody I'll lick you, I will, I 
don't care who you are! T'lI—T'll shoot 
you. PI—PI kill you!” 

So I knew that was it. So just then 
Mamie Little called out, “Oh, Georgie!" 
But I just hollered, “Aw, shut up!" So I 
said: "Aw, come on, Swatty, let's go up 
to the cave.” 

Well, just then my sister came out of 
the house. She had on a clean dress, and 
she came hippety-hopping down the walk 
as happy as could be and happier. She 
came right down to where Swatty was 
teasing Mamie Little, and she said: 

“Mamie! Mamie! What do you 
think? We’re going to have a little, new 
baby!” 

ell, I got up and climbed over the 
fence and ran. I don’t know how I ever 
got over a fence so quick—pickets and all 
—but I did, and I ran up the street with 
my hands over my ears. I knew Swatty 
knew and Mamie Little knew and that 
they were thinking: “Ho! Georgie is goin 
to have a new baby at his house!” bor t 
was trying to run away. When I came 
to the corner I dodged behind it and 
stopped. 


ALMOST right away Bony came and 
Swatty came right after him. No boy 
would stay where anybody said what my 
sister had said. He couldn't. Swatty was 
almost as sore as me and Bony was. He 
just threw himself down on the grass and 
said, ‘‘Garsh!” 

* Well, you don't need to go and blame 
me," I said. “I ain't the only one. 
Bony’s going to have one at his house too.” 

So then Swatty sat up. 

“Aw, garsh!” he said. “You and 
Bony’s always spoiling all our fun. I 
ought to have knowed what was the mat- 
ter with him, and now you'll be the same 
way. You bet I don’t have no babies 
coming to my house, making everybody 
grouchy. But you and Bony don’t care; 
you don’t care how you spoil the fun.” 

Bony didn’t say anything, but it made 
me mad. 

“Well, it ain't my fault, is it?” I asked. 
“I don't want no baby to come to my 
house, do I? I didn't order it from the 
doctor, did I?" 

“What doctor?" Swatty asked. “What 
has a doctor got to do with it?" 

“Well, a doctor brings it, don't he?” I 
asked. 

“No, he don’t!” Swatty said. “A stork 
brings it. My mother told me so a million 
times, and I guess she knows, don't she?" 

“Aw! That's in Germany," I said. “I 
know that, I guess. In Germany a stork 
brings it, but how can it in the United 
States where there ain't no storks? Did 
you ever see a stork in the United States?” 

* Well, no," Swatty had to say, because 
he didn't. 

* Well, you've seen plenty of doctors in 
the United States, haven't you?" I asked. 

“Yes,” Swatty had to say, because he 
had. He saw Doctor Miller almost every 
day, starting out or coming back with his 
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old gray mare. He was our doctor and 
Bony’s folks’ doctor, but Swatty’s folks 
had Doctor Benz, because they were Ger- 
man and water-curers. Doctor Miller was 
a big-piller. So Swatty had to say yes. 

“Well,” I said, “don’t that prove it?" 

Of course it did. Swatty had to say it 
did. So he said: 

“Well, garsh! if doctors bring them in 
the United States I guess I wouldn't be 
sitting around whining if I was you and 
Bony. I know what I'd do!” 

* What would you do?" I asked. 

“T wouldn't let a doctor bring any, 
that's what I wouldn't do," Swatty said. 
“Td find out what doctor was going to 
bring it, and I'd fix him all right, you bet 
your boots!" 

“Well, Doctor Miller is going to bring 
it, if anybody does," I said. "He's our 
doctor and he's Bony's doctor, ain't he? 
What can me and Bony do, I'd like to 
know?" 

* Well, I could help you, couldn't I?" 
Swatty wanted to know. “I wouldn't 
have to go back on you just because Doc- 
tor Miller isn't our doctor, would I?" 

* Well, what would we.do, then?" I 
asked, but you bet I felt a whole lot better. 
If Swatty was willing to help us it was dif- 
ferent. He was a good helper. Bony 
looked better, too. 

Swatty pulled a handful of grass and 
fooled with it and I could see he was think- 
ing mighty hard. 

* We've got the cave, ain't we?" he said 
after while. '*Well, then, all we've got to 
do is to get Doctor Miller and put him in 
the cave and keep him there, and then he 
can't do anything about it, can he?" 

Of course that was so. I wouldn't have 
thought of it, and Bony wouldn't, but 
Swatty thought of it in less than a minute. 
But right away I thought of how hard it 
would be to do. If Doctor Miller had been 
a kid it would have been easy, but he was 
a man and he was a mighty big man, too. 
He was bigger around than any man in 
town, I guess, and almost as tall. 


I asked Swatty, and he said of course 
we couldn't grab Doctor Miller and push 
him a mile or so out to the cave and boost 
him up the clay bank and into the cave. 

"We've got to think out a plan," he 
said, only he said *' plarn," like d always 
does, and “gart” instead of “got.” So we 
thought, and it wasn't any use. So Swatty 
said we might as well go out to the cave 
and do some work and think out there. 
So we went. 


THE more I thought the more I couldn’t 
think of anything. All I could think 
of was how big Doctor Miller was, and 
I guess Bony thought the same thing. I 
thought of his whiskers, too. 

Yov're always kind of scared of a doc- 
tor, almost like you're scared of a minister. 
They ain't like common folks. Common 
folks are just men, except when they are 
your fathers; but ministers and doctors 
are men and something else, and Doctor 
Miller was more doctory than any other 
doctor in town. That was why so many 
folks had him. He had red-brown whisk- 
ers and nothing on his chin or upper lip, 
and his whiskers were not stiff aid. tough 
like whiskers generally are, but smooth and 
silky and fluffy. He laughed a lot, too, 
and was always smiling, but you knew 
that even when he was smiling he knew 
all about your insides better than you did. 
It is creepy to see a man smiling so much 
and feel that he knows more about you 
than you do yourself. And so you were 
mighty sank of him. 
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Well, we didn't think of anything, and I 
went home feeling pretty mean and went 
in the alley way ME mother was keep- 
ing supper for me and had my things and 
sister's all ready for us to go over to Aunt 
Nell's, and after supper she kissed us and 
we went. She gave me a dollar and she 
gave Sis fifty cents, and she hugged us a 
long time before she let us go. 

The next morning Aunt Nell started 
right in on me. She made me go up-stairs 
and brush my hair again and looked at 
my finger nails and in my ears, and then 
said I didn't look as well as usual and 
wanted to know if I slept well. I got away 
as soon as I could and went up to the cave. 
Swatty and Bony was there already, dig- 
ging at the roof of the back room of the 
cave. 

* What you doing that for?" I asked. 
“Tf you dig up there much more the roof 
will bust through." 

“Well, ain't that what we want it to 
do?" Swatty asked. 

“Why do we?" I asked back. 

“You come on and help us work," he 
said, “and T'll tell you why.” 

So I helped them work and Swatty told 


me, and he had thought of a bully plan. 
I wouldn't have thought of it in a thou- 
sand years. I had stayed awake all night 
—or anyway almost half an hour—trying 
to think how we could get Doctor Miller 
into the cave, and all I could think of was 

rabbing him somehow and tying ropes to 
fn and yanking him up to the door of 
the cave, and Lisew we couldn't do it, 
because we weren't strong enough. But 
Swatty had thought it all out, like he al- 
ways does. I might have known he 
would. 

We went ahead and dug at the roof of 
the cave, and pretty soon we dug through 
to daylight. It took us all day and the 
dirt we got we spaded into the tunnel be- 
tween the two rooms and filled it up good 


I guess she thought it was kind of 
funny to be taken into a hole like 
that, but a doctor's horse is used to 
being out at night and togoinginto 
all sorts of places, and at last she 
set her front feet and slid down 


and solid, except a short way out of the 
front room. 

The next day we worked hard, too. We 
dug out more of the roof of the back room, 
and then worked on the door of the cave 
so we could fasten it up sound and quick 
when we got the doctor in it. We took 
the stove out and everything else he could 
use to dig with, and when we had to go 
home for supper we had it all ready. 
Swatty said so. 

Well, all of us (Continued on page 90) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


This Editorial by A. P. Johnson 
Shook up a State 


We stand today on the threshold of a great reform, 


We are facing a new dawn, a new day. 


That reform is the triumph of temperance. The new 
dawn is PROHIBITION. e new day, SOBRIETY. 


I shall vote for prohibition because underlying its 
tenets are the happiness of my fellow men, the welfare of 
society, the betterment of the world. 


'] shall vote for rohitition as a protection to every- 
thing I hold near and dear, as a safeguard to all that I love 
and as an appeal to its helping hand when mine shall have 
withered away. 


I shall vote for prohibition in Michigan as contribu- 
tory to its adoption by my country. I shall hold fast to the 
thought that right must prevail, that drink is wrong. 1 
shall set aside all contrary self-interests, friendships and 
associations and cling firmly to the inevitable truth that 
the world will be better when drink is doomed. 


I shall vote for prohibition to avenge the toll that 
drink has exacted from its innocent victims. | shall vote 
for the widows, the orphans made destitute through the 
ravage of intoxication, and those for whom I would shed 
my own blood could it but ease the pain, the suffering and 
the anguish it has brought them. 


. lshall invoke, through my vote, a law that will help 
the weak win their battle. I shall exercise my franchise 
to accomplish that which prayers and supplications have 
failed to do. I shall vote to stem an evil that scorns re- 
spect, shirks duty and "takes off the rose from the fair 
forehead of an innocent love and sets a blister there.” 


I shall vote for the boys and girls, my children and 
their children. I shall vote for the young man who falls 
by the wayside—who cannot say no. | shall vote a bet- 
ter environment for the young woman who wants to live 
right and go straight, but whose path is made perilous 
by drink. 


I shall vote for industry, for thrift, and for self-re- 
‘spect. I shall vote for the worker, the toiler, that in time 
he may see the fruits of his labors and live as becomes his 
worth. I shall vote for better homes, better health and 
longer life. | shall vote for the restoration to its rightful 
owners of all that drink has confiscated—for the return of 
happiness and human faith. 


A. P. Johnson, the newspaper 
man who wrote the above 


Who Johnson Is 


not only editorials, but display advertising as well. The fin- 


That prohibition will conquer is as fixed as are the 
stars in the firmament. Temperance will prevail as the 
survival of truth, and with it will come the economic re- 


. ward which has followed right thinking since man began. 


Let your vote be a toast to a vanishing evil—a welcome 
to its doom. 


We bear the cup no ill will. Many a time has it been 
raised to a noble cause and drained by noble men. 


But you must e old comrade. You have made the 
world no better. You have cheered, but your cheer has 
chilled our hearts and blurred our vision. You have given 
hope, but your hope was false. You have given life, but 
your life was a lingering death. 


For thousands of years we have tried you, but not 
once have you stood the test. Your philosophy is as 
empty as were the brazen images which men forsook to 
worship . The sorrows we have drowned in your 
shallow pool have mocked us when you were not near to 
deceive our mind and beguile our path. 


The hopes you enkindle today vanish with the sordid 
reality of the morrow. Your sunshine has been devoid of 
life, there are no stars in your night. Yours is a pale, life- 
Jess glare enveloped in eternal gloom. 


When the new day is at its zenith, you will be among 
‘the memories of a dark and ignorant past. You will be 
ci with the pagan altars upon which were sacri- 
ficed human blood and human lives. Your cheer will be 
as forgotten as are the fallen leaves in springtime, and the 
only epitaph that will mark yor time will be the scars you 
left in our hearts. The world will forget you as you have 
.80 often forgotten those who fell beneath your blows. 


“Your passing will be the greatest blessing we have 
known since Christ. You have had your day and we bid 
you ne'er to return, for we have come to the parting of the 
ways. We bear you no hatred, for we tolerated you as a 
weak society truckles to a strong foe, and we welcome the 
day when temperance will be emblazoned before us as was 
the sacred cross before the ancient Constantine, and we 
can say one and in accord, “In Hoc Signo Vinces." 


ICHIGAN went dry last fall. Almost without exception 
the newspapers supported prohibition. They contributed 
est single argument in favor of prohibition was written by A. P. 
ohnson, the publisher of the Grand Rapids *News." It was headed 
*In Hoc Signo Vinces." It was a cry from the heart. It was pub- 
lished by the Michigan Dry Campaign Committee as a full-page 
advertisement. It came at the close of the campaign, and was the 
clinching argument. Copies of it on fine paper were distributed. 
Employers read it to their workmen. It was hung in drug stores, and 
groceries at crossroads. Schools framed it for the classroom. It 
adorns the walls of hundreds of offices in the state. 
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Mr. Johnson is a Swede by birth. He 
started in the newspaper business in Min- 
neapolis. From a reporter's desk he went 
into the business department of the news- 
paper. He was on the Minneapolis “ Trib- 
une," the Milwaukee “Sentinel” and the 
Chicago ‘‘ Record-Herald.” He left the 

ost of general manager of the “ Record- 

erald*' to become the publisher of the 
Grand Rapids “News.” 
Being a Swede, he occasionally indulged 


in aqua vitz and Swedish punch, but in 
September, 1915, he went on the water 
wagon. When he wrote “In Hoc Signo 
Vinces," he wrote from experience. 

One of his tasks during the Michigan 
campaign was to prevent the ardent and 
the too-enthusiastic prohibitionists from 
making mistakes. At one time a delegation 
of ministers asked him to cut all liquor ad- 
opang non his pest hy He refused, 
saying that so long as the State sanctioned 


the liquor traffic, his newspaper would 
publish the advertisements of the brewers 
and distillers. He remained adamant, even 
when the ministers threatened to hold a 
prayer meeting right in his office. As soon as 
the count of votes showed that the prohibi- 
tion amendment had carried in Michigan, 
Mr. Johnson's paper cut out the liquor ads. 
At the present time hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of this editorial are being 
distributed all over the United States. 


A Woman Lawyer Who Has Made Good 


HE winter sun was creeping over 

the housetops as the steamer bearing 

a group of emigrants from Europe 
passed slowly through New York Harbor. 
One family in particular, the Moscowitz 
group, stared with frightened and bewil- 
dered eyes at this new and strange land 
they were about to enter. Cakes of ice 
beat against the side of the steamer, grind- 
ing and crashing and making fearful noises. 
The sight of those buildings so near to 
them, the large mass of roofs, was terri- 
fying. In Russia, one could see for miles 
around. Here everything was shut off. 

Suddenly, Anna Moscowitz, a baby of 
two years, opened her eyes, and looking at 
the new country from her mother’s arms 
crowed delightedly and stretched out her 
arms as if to gather itin. And she has ful- 
filled the unconscious prediction she made 
that winter day. 

Anna Moscowitz showed early in which 
direction her ambitions lay. If any of her 
friends in the common schools had an argu- 
ment or dispute, she was called in to settle 
it. They named her “the Little Judge.” 

Every member of the family toiled hard 
and long to make both ends meet. After 
school, Anna came home and sewed on 
dresses, or made buttons, or helped in 
other ways. Even at the age of six, she 
was picking up a few pennies here and 
there; by the time she was twelve she was 
supporting herself. 

A very small percentage of girls in New 
York finish high school, and a still smaller 
percentage enter college. Anna did both, 

finally graduating from the city training 
school for teachers. One of the happiest 
days in her life came when she opened the 
door of her home and showed her mother 
her degree. 

A friend suggested the study of law. She 
joined a class and won a four-years schol- 
arship to New York University Law School. 
She says that when she entered the class 
for the first time she chose a seat near the 
door, so she would not have to pass 
through the rows of men, who stared at 
her as if she were some strange being. 

“Listening to lectures was like paradis." 
Miss Moscowitz says. “At night and in 
the afternoon, I taught school to pay my 
expenses. But teaching is quite diffecent 
from sewing buttons or keeping books. 
There were times in my girlhood when my 
back broke and my eyes ached and 
burned. It seemed as if I could not con- 
tinue, as though I would break down. I 
am not very strong physically, and I be- 
lieve it was only the driving power within 
me that kept me on. I was in a strange 
land, a foreigner, and I had to make good. 
I had to show Americans that Russian 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE 


ANNA MOSCOWITZ 


Who came to this country at the age of two with immi- 
grant parents. After a long struggle she has won out as 
a lawyer and now has a good practice in New York City 


Jews have stuff in them worth developing. 

“T referred to my girlhood a moment 
ago. That was a joke—I had no girlhood. 
Every moment was spent in making 
money, in keeping a roof over our heads. 
I threw my orbes on, and went to my 
day's work. I took them off and dropped 
in my bed. That was my life and my 
pleasure." 

But Miss Moscowitz thinks it was the 
best training she could have had. It 
taught her to fight adversity, and gave her 
confidence and ability. She had worked 
and mingled with men all her life, so it was 
not a strange thing for her to be in the law 
profession with them. 

However, men do not share that opinion. 
Miss Moscowitz has had many amusing 
experiences with her opponents. They 
are invariably over-polite, calling her “my 
fair adversary” and “our feminine op- 

nent.” At first they held her cheaply; 

ut when Miss Moscowitz began to win 


case after case New York lawyers began 
to take more time in preparing their briefs. 

One distinguished lawyer walked up to 
her and said she had defeated him because 
he had thought so little of a woman lawyer 
that he had been a little careless with his 
case. She met him in court a few weeks 
later, and he came over, shook hands, 
smiled, and said, “I’m ready this time.” 

Witnesses, judges, attendants, in fact 
everyone connected with courts, looked at 
Miss Moscowitz with great curiosity at 
first. Witnesses would not talk to her, 
and one day a man walked up to her in 
court and said: “Do men really give you 
cases to try?” 

* Sometimes," the little lady answered, 
smiling at the question. 

“Do they pay you?” 

* Sometimes," was again her rejoinder. 

“Then they must be fools.” And he 
walked away. 

“I love to match my wits against men,” 
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she naively admits. “It is great fun, and 
I just love to beat them. You ought to see 
how foolish men feel when I win a case." 

One group of her opponents felt so fool- 
ish when they were defeated that they 
hired her. It was a labor union that she 
defeated in a case that had been pending 
for five years. Miss Moscowitz took it, 
and established her claim to recognition 
by winning for the first time in the United 
States a verdict against a labor union. 


A Man 


UPPOSE that one day, while you 
were walking in the country, you 
saw in a bush near a stream a large 

turtle completely covered with angry black 
ants. Suppose the turtle was making fran- 
tic efforts to reach the water to drown its 
torturing assailants. Suppose these ants 
were hanging to every possible inch of 
the turtle’s body, trying actually to devour 
it, and you had the opportunity to put 
it into the water and wash the ants away, 
thus saving its life? — ^ * 
hat is what a man in New Jersey saw 
and did one spring day when he was fish- 
ing. He says that in all his experiences 
with nature he has never seen anything to 
equal it. - FoS 
Dr. Jonathan B. Pardoe, the saver of 
theturtle, is not a naturalist by profession. 
He is a dentist in Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey, but he would much rather pull out 
a camera and snap an interesting bird 
picture than pull out a tooth. Every mo- 
ment of his spare time is devoted to study- 
ing and taking pictures of nature. He has 
caught the snake, coming out of its winter 
sleep, in the act of discarding its old skin, 
appearing in a bright, new, shiny suit. He 
has tramped all day through woods, mead- 
ows, and swamps, sinking in mud nearl 
to his hips, to get a good picture of a hell- 
diver, a bird that is unusually hard to 
hotograph because it is so wary. The 
hellediver is like a submarine, and can 
swim under water with only its nostrils, 
like a periscope, exposed for breathing. 
As a boy, Doctor Pardoe was keenly in- 
terested in every phase of nature study, 
noticing the habits of birds, bugs, snakes, 
and animals. One day, with a boy com- 
panion, he was walking through the woods, 
and they were startled by the sight of a 
congregation of black snakes, which disap- 
peared as if by magic. The boys hunted 
among the bushes until they were at- 
tracted by the sight of one snake hanging 
in loops from a tree; looking closely, they 
found that all of the snakes had sought 


Whereupon, the union promptly hired her. 
iss Moscowitz is also chairman of the 
Woman’s Night Court Committee. In 
the early days of her practice, she would 
go to the night court and defend the un- 
ortunates free of charge. She feels that 
Hine: injustice has been done, and she is 
ghting for reform in the methods of the 
court. She has already introduced legisla- 
tion at Albany tending in this direction. 
The office of this little woman lawyer is 


within a few blocks of that selfsame harbor 
through which twenty-five years ago she 
was brought to this country. Handicapped 
by the lack of means to obtain an educa- 
tion, facing obstacle after obstacle, and 
overcoming all of them, Miss Moscowitz 
to-day has an income of more than fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. 

Anna Moscowitz, the little emigrant 
from Russia, has made good! 

ALFRED GRUNBERG 


With an Interesting Hobby 


concealment by crawling up trees, seeking 
the end of a branch and looping over to 
another tree, and they had their first les- 
son in the method by which snakes hide 
themselves and hoodwink their pursuers. 
Most of us have seen our common birds 
building their nests and getting ready to 
rear their young, but to see a tortoise make 
its nest does not fall to the lot of very 
many. The tortoise lays eggs as does a 
bird; but its nest is a hole which it digs in 
the ground for the eggs. The eggs laid, 
the fole is covered up and the eggs ap- 
parently forgotten and left to te heut of 
the summer sun for incubation. The doc- 
tor has also taken a photograph of a water 
turtle which had crawled out along the 
bank of the stream and was in the act of 
depositing its eggs. 
ishing to get a good picture of a nest 
of the green heron, Doctor Pardoe, armed 
with his ever-faithful camera and his high 
boots, went to a small river near his home, 
where he had noticed an occasional little 
green heron. He was fortunate in finding 
the heron, which, surprised at his ap- 
proach, uttered a hollow, guttural squawk 
and sprang into the air, flapping his wings 
and alighting on an old stump deeper in 


. the swamp. Then the chase was on, and 


Doctor Pardoe, after floundering through 
quagmires where it was almost impossible 
to keep the rubber boots on his feet, dis- 
covered the nest deep within the swamp. 
It was a rickety affair of sticks in the low 
branches of a tree, luckily only ten feet 
from the ground. It contained four fledg- 
lings, one of which in the resultant picture 
looks most inquisitively at the intruder. 
Preparing to get a good snapshot and 
waiting for the subject to pose, often re- 
quired hours of time and a world of pa- 
tience. When wishing to get a good ex- 
sure of a bird's nest and its inmates, 
Doctor Pardoe has often found it neces- 
sary to lash himself to a limb, with his 
camera wired to a branch, and with the 
hatchet he always carries with him hack 


away the shadowing branches. To get 
iud results both photographer and 
camera must be instant in thought and 
action. When the writer asked him if 
taking these nature pictures didn't require 
exhausting effort, his eyes twinkled as he 
replied, “That is part of the fun." 

One day he brought home from one of 
his jaunts four baby owls. He built them 
a cage and fed them little pieces of lean 
meat, mice, and an occasional sparrow. 
They soon became so tame that he gave 
them their freedom; but they made no at- 
tempt to leave. He trained them to come 
when called and sit on his finger to feed. 
One evening while sitting in his study with 
the window open, he called, and like dark 
shadows they silently glided through the 
window and perched on his shoulder, 
solemnly blinking, and no doubt antici- 
pating a tidbit. Another day he perched 
three of them on an old straw hat, attract- 
ing their attention with a butterfly moth to 
look realistic, and snapped their picture. 

Likewise, he took a young crow and 
called him Jim, after which he tamed him. 
This crow soon made himself much at 
home, and became good friends with the 
dog, Bob. He would often ride on Bob’s 
back, and sometimes when Bob would 
chase a squirrel or a rabbit, Jim would 
join in the chase and be the air scout. Bob 
really seemed to enjoy Jim’s company, and 
one was seldom seen without the other. 

Doctor Pardoe has taken many pictures 
of snakes. Within a radius of fifty miles 
of Newark, fourteen species of serpents or 
snakes are found, and the doctor knows 
them all. 

Doctor Pardoe has had a number of in- 
vitations to lead exploring parties over dif- 
ferent parts of the world, taking pictures 
as they traveled, but he has refused them 
all. He prefers to keep on with his dental 
work, leading the simple life, and getting 
his fun and recreation in searching kr the 
secrets of the animal life almost outside 
his door. BESSIE SELLERS HOFFMAN 


Brothers Who Have Prospered in Business 


HEN James Daykin died he left 

a widow, seven sons, and a 

lumbing supply business in 
Cleveland that needed careful nursing to 
keep it going. For a number of years 
mother and sons worked along together, 
until the boys became men and were able 
to walk alone in business affairs, but until 


the very day of her death Mother Day- 
kin’s word was law to the big stalwart fel- 
lows. Not only was her word law in per- 
sonal matters while she was living, but her 
ideas prevailed in the business, and to this 
day these big “boys” love to say,“ We are 
running the business as Mother planned it, 
and are prospering." 


To-day they sell plumbing supplies to 
customers all over the world—and keep 
books with a cash register. When they or- 
der a carload of bathtubs they send along 
a check, and then sell the tubs for cash. 
Their big brick store building is packed to 
the roof with supplies, all paid for,.and be- 
cause they buy and sell for cash, they are 


— "| 


DR. JONATHAN B. PARDOE 
AND SOME OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS HE HAS TAKEN 


Doctor Pardoe is a New Jersey dentist who puts in his spare time photographing animals— 
birds particularly. He has tramped through woods by the hour and has had many unusual 
experiences with animals, some of which are described in the article on the opposite page 
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able to give their customers better prices 
than if they sold on time. 

'They escape many troubles by this 
plan. No bookkeeping to speak of, no col- 
lections, no loans at the bank to carry cus- 
tomers, no worry about tight money or 
panics, and an exact knowledge every 
Saturday night of how much the concern 
has made during the week. And this is not 
a little, one-man affair, but a big whole- 
sale and retail concern turning over hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year. 

* Now tell me how you did it," I said 
to the eldest son, A. G. 
Daykin, who jocularly 
describes himself as 
“chief of the tribe.” 

* By following Moth- 
er's instructions, giving 
good service, and adver- 
tising,” replied the chief, 
and as he spoke he ut- 
tered the word “Mother” 
with inimitable tender- 
ness. 

“After my father's 
death, Mother told us if 
we would stick together 
and trust each other we 
could whip the world. 
So we have become a 
sort of old-time clan in 
business. 

* Mother was an op- 
timist. She had a way 
of seeing the best side of 
everything, and it was 
from her that we took 
our slogan, “The sun 
shines on our side of the 
street." She it was who 
said we must buy and sell 
for cash. Her idea was to 
run the business so she 
would know where she 
stood every Saturday 
night. It was a great in- 
novation in those days, 
when credit for plumbing 
supplies ranged from 
thirty days to six months. 
But we made the rule and 
we have never deviated 
from it, although we half 
starved the first two or 
three years. 

“Then Mother insti- 
tuted another plan of 
never signing a contract 
to put in plumbing. The 
plan started then, and 
still in force, is unique. 
When a builder asks us 
to install the plumbing in a new build- 
ing, we accept the job by the day on 
terms that seem to be very popular. Ma- 
terial is supplied at wholesale prices, and 
carefully listed, for which we obtain a re- 
ceipt when the delivery is made. Then we 
send one of the brothers to lay out the 
work and furnish as many skilled men as 
may be actually needed for the job. These 
men are paid by the hour at the union 
rate. At quitting time each day, each man 

presents to the owner or his representative 
a certificate for him to sign, showing the 
hours put in and that the work is satis- 


factory. 

“We pay the men on the basis of these 
certificates, and collect from the owner on 
the same basis. When the job is finished 


we take back all unused material, which is 


credited to the owner of the building at 
full price. We do not make a profit on the 
labor of the men, but allow them a slight 
bonus by giving them what would natur- 
ally be our profit after deducting inciden- 
tals. We make our money on the goods, 
and do not even charge for laying out the 
job or for the use of the tools. We get rid 
of the responsibility of a contract, the 
owner saves something by supervising the 
job himself, and the plumbers are satis- 
fied because they get a few dollars extra, 
and our business is increasing right along, 


THREE OF THE “SEVEN DAYKINS” 


A. G., Marcus R., and Ernest E. They carry on a business left them by 
their father. Originally there were seven sons, but two live in England, 
and two are dead. For many years the business was run by their mother, 
a remarkble woman, whose word was law to her seven stalwart sons 


at the rate of thirty-three per cent a year. 

Since the death of Mother Daykin the 
“chief” has managed all the affairs of the 
business, with the hearty codperation of 
the brothers. Each one has a drawing ac- 
count, and at the end of the year they 
split the profits. There is little or no boss- 
ing, for each knows his job, and each 
works for all, and all for each. 

Like everything else about the business, 
the advertisements are different. They 
are written by ‘the chief, who exhibits ex- 
traordinary resourcefulness in saying 
things that attract attention and stick in 
the mind. He uses space two columns 
wide and three and one-half inches deep in 
the daily papers. 

Across the top is a cut showing the 
seven Daykins in a row, with faces strik- 


ingly alike, yet each different, with an- 
nouncements of the business and the loca- 
tion. And just below, in small type, is 
where the chief shines as an ad writer. 
If there is a professional ad writer who 
can beat him at writing his peculiar brand 
of stuff, he has not yet ap ared. The chief 
calls them “ editorials.’ They have a kind 
of “punch” seldom seen in an advertise- 
ment. Here are a few choice gems: 


Our,campaign to bathe the world is progress- ` 
ing wonderfully. A city in Ohio has just passed 
a law compelling its inhabitants to take baths. 

' Ina few years divorces and 
damages will be given to a 
man or a woman who has a 
artner that will not bathe 
E eraestiy. We sell a beauti- 
ful up-to-daté bathroom 
complete for——. The sun 
always shines on our side of 
the street. 


The fact that the sub- 
marine U-53 chucked into 
the sea 312 bathtubs, 604 
n iab pes closets, and 
12 tons of sanitary goods 
we are shipping to India 
leaves a hospital in Calcut- 
ta in a bad way. We will 
hustle another cargo to In- 
dia of bathrooms complete 
at . 


We have designed baths 
to bathe alligators, ele- 
phants, tigers, lions, presi- 
dents, emperors, kings, czars, 
sultans, mikados, rajahs, 
shoguns, chiefs, and every 
kind of man, animal, or bird 
that runs, walks, jumps, or 
flies. Our baths have used 
a volume of water that 
would float every ship in the 
Panama Canal, and have 
removed enough dirt, if 
planted, to raise all the 
strawberries the world uses. 


Because of our extensive 
advertising we receive thou- 
sands of photographs, rec- 
ommendations, letters, and 
direct proposals of marriage 
from Europe, sent us. by 
women in all conditions of 
life, whose mates have been 
killed in war. This is not a 
joke. It is a condition hor- 
rible to contemplate. Would 
that we were two million 
lovable young men, instead 
of seven strapping bache- 
lors, accustomed to grabbing 
off things, and getting what 
we get when we getit.... 
In a little while the lilacs 
will be in bloom. 


“Do you think all business could be 
conducted on a cash basis?” 

“It can be done whenever the people 
want it," was the reply; “and I really 
think it would be a good thing. Selling on 
long credit is the result of fierce competi- 
tion, and long credit appeals strongly to 
those who are short on capital. But the 
cash basis is the only safe way. 

*[n advertising a business I think 
something should j^ put in that relates to 
everyday matters. Season them with time- 
liness, and they are sure to be read. Our 
ads are literally read all over the world, 
and we get unexpected orders from far- 
away places just because someone has 
been hooked by our way of putting things. 
This takes time and study— but it pays.” 

ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG. 
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When you're *run down"— 


When you feel that you are lacking in 
your customary energy and snap—nothing 
else will restore you to normal and permanent 
vigor more surely or more quickly than a 
properly-balanced diet and nourishing soup 


vr, eaten every day. 
SOUP, TD Good soup provides the most useful ele- 


em ments of nutrition in the most easily digested 

form. No other food is more important and 

necessary as a regular feature of the daily menu. Advanced physicians and 

dietists recognize this truth. In fact there is no more effective combination of 
““‘building-up” materials than you find in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


The substantial invigorating stock we make from selected beef. In this we 
blend an abundance of nutritious vegetables beside fresh herbs, rice, barley and 
macaroni “‘alphabets.’’ We include choice white potatoes and the best Jersey 
“sweets,” fine yellow rutabagas, tender carrots, "Country Gentleman” corn, small 
peas, baby lima beans, tomatoes, celery, okra, delicate leek and a hint of sweet red 
peppers. 

Here you have a dish both nourishing and palatable. Just the thing to give an 
extra relish to the family dinner or supper; just what you want for the children’s 
luncheon and your own—especially on busy days when you are short of time or 
help. Yet with all the time and help in the world you could not produce a soup 
more satisfying and delicious. 


It abounds in the tonic vegetable salts which your system particularly needs 
at this time of year. It is rich in the carbohydrates which produce energy and vim. 
And you receive this wholesome soup all cooked and prepared—ready for your table 
at' three minutes’ notice. | Why not enjoy it to-day? 


21 kinds 


bom A. Sours 
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A May-Time Breakfast 
Make It a Reality 


If an artist painted a May-time breakfast, the center dish would be berries. 
But not berries alone. The berry dish is twice as dainty mixed with airy Puffed Grains. 
Add sugar and cream to that mixture, and you have the finest dish in the world. 


Flaky, Toasted Bubbles 


These hole grains of wheat and rice, puffed by steam explosions. Prof. A. P. An- 
—_ invented the paar eo besik ood Ad 


to eight times normal size. 
object is easy digestion. But the result is a food confection. Never was anything 
half so enticing made these grains before. 


| Puffed Puffed 
| Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs | 
| Each 15c Except in Far West  : 


May-Time Suppers 


For luncheons and suppers millions of 
pee serve them in bowls of milk. They 
orm airy morsels, thin and flaky, with a 
toasted nut-like flavor. 


They su hole-grain foods, with 

their Ls as gf poires nic of which fe 

get enough. And in a form where every ~ 
atom . 


In this form they do not tax the stomach. So they are mid-day foods for brain-workers, 
and bedtime foods or children. Serve more frequently. ere is nothing else like 
them. three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qats (ompany 


Sole Makers 


(1567) 
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The Most Thrilling 
Thing I 
Ever Saw or Heard 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Fight with a Dozen 
Alligators 


HE summer previous had been ex- 
tremely hot and dry, so much so 
that all the feeding grounds of the 
alligators had dried up, making it very 
dificult for them to get sufficient food. 
The alligators had time and time again 
stolen a few pigs, but never attempted 
anything as large as a hog; however, 
aded ir hunger one bolder and more 
erocious than the rest, came up into our 
back yard, seized a sow and made off with 
her to the lake, several rods away. The 
scampering of the pigs, together with the 
sow's squeals, brought us hurriedly to the 
spot, only to see the alligator and sow dis- 
appear into the lake. 
ather sent me to the house for the rifle, 
while he and the Indian, Tiger Tail, made 
ready the canoe for the chase. "Twas an 
easy matter for us to follow the trail—the 
streak of blood on the water, and the 
squeals every four or five minutes made by 
the sow when the alligator was forced to 
come to the surface for air. 

I stood in the bow of the canoe with my 
rifle, ready to shoot at the first oppor- 
tunity—which came so suddenly I all but 
lost my balance, nearly plunged head first 
into the lake and worst of all made a poor 
shot of it, only striking the alligator a 
glancing blow Lows the eyes, causin 
her to loose the sow. This only enrage 
her the more, for she fairly churned the 
water into foam with her tail and disap- 
peared before we could gather our wits 
together; but suddenly she bobbed up at 
my father's elbow on the port side of the 
boat, making for us and our frail canoe 
with open jaws. Father didn't have time 
to aim—just shoved the rifle down the 
alligator's mouth and pulled the trigger. 
The alligator struck our frail canoe amid- 
ship with her tail, throwing father, Tiger 
Tail and myself headlong into the water 
— fully a mile from shore. 

As soon as we gained the surface we 
swam to a common center; for we knew 
our only hope of ever reaching shore alive 
was to stay together and try to keep the 
alligators off while we swam. Hearing a 
noise, I glanced over my shoulder, and 
found the enraged alligator had followed 
us and was about to make another attack. 
Almost as quick as thought Father was 
under the water, hunting knife in hand, 
and, swimming up under the alligator, he 
drove the blade into her vitals up to the 
hilt; making his way back to the rest of 
the party without a scratch. 

e were now in a dangerous plight, for 
we had lost our rifle when the boat was 
destroyed, our knife was sticking in the 
alligator—no weapon left save a half- 
dozen poisoned arrows the Indian had in 
his quiver. However, we each took an ar- 
row as an arm of defense and swam on. 

Suddenly from below and just in front 
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A Pioneer in Mechanical Progress 
The Car Ahead in Road Performance 


"Dus unapproached efficiency of the King Sixty Horse Power Chassis LÀ b. 
has been so amply demonstrated in the famous sixteen King road 7 
tests of last year that nothing more effective than the word RIDE can be added. 


Refinements for 1917 have been made, but the perfection now attained is built 
upon years of practical experience—that unpurchasable engineering asset of the pioneer 
manufacturer. 


We believe the King to be the most economical car for its power now being offered 
and know that in all-round road performance it cannot be excelled by any other make 
at any price, and in most cases cannot be equalled. 


These Four King Body Designs for 1917 Have Set 
New Standards of Beauty, Convenience and Comfort 


x A sport car that seats z Fits all four seasons perfectly. 
Foursome-$1585 fur Style and ‘dash in Sedan-$2150 The utmost in luxury and style g 


every line. Something new, and catching on like as a closed car yet with sides removable in a few " 
a whirlwind. minutes. Seats seven. 


1 =f The big 7-passenger family e Three can ride with com- 
Touring-$1585 Zi full of comfort but with Roadster- $1585 fortin this graceful model 
nothing missing in grace and snap. Many novel and there is extra large storage space 
conveniences. under rear deck. 

ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 


Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer 
„Wire Wheels $100 extra—all models. Prices F.O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


^ ——— ` d t 


“The Car of No Regrets” eS 


> 


a. 
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A ro 0. Error 


Five thousand am was the price paid by the President 
of a big manufacturing company for not being law trained. 

This is what happened. 

His company sells a nationally advertised trade-mark prod- 
uct. The European War opened up a market for it in South 


America. But when the company started to sell its article in 
South America, the courts in those countries restrained the New 
York company from using its own trade-mark! A competing 
concern had previously registered and made use of this same 
trade-mark. And so it cost the New York concern $5,000 to buy 
back the right to use its own trade-mark. 

Had the president been law trained—as the heads of so 
many big companies are—he would have avoided this trouble 
and expense. He would have known that he had to register his 
trade-mark. But he didn’t know. 


Every act of business based on law 


Mention the most ordinary detail of your daily business—writing a letter, 
engaging an employe, ordering goods, renting space, conveying property—each 
of these commonplace acts is based on the most exacting rules of law. 

Law is a most powerful weapon in the hands of the business man. It en- 
ables him to protect his business interests and to analyze big and intricate problems. 


Law, the profession of leaders 


Law, as a career, was never so attractive, never so full of promise for the 
ambitious man as today. Never was the demand for good lawyers stronger. 

It is the lawyer who is chosen to the Board of Directors; it is the lawyer 
who is the leader in public life, whether it be local or national. Big business 
is growing to realize more and more every day its need for the practical counsel 
of trained lawyers. That is why many of the biggest corporations are selecting 
lawyers as their presidents, or are retaining high-priced staffs of lawyers to con- 
sult daily on every sort of problem, and are encouraging all their executives to 


study law. 
We bring the law to you 


You, however, do not have to give up your business to study law. You 
can master our Course in your spare time—in the odds and ends of your time, 
which added together make for an education. 

The Modern American Law Course and Service of the Blackstone Institute 
has been carefully prepared by eighty eminent legal authorities. It is written in 
simple, understandable language. This Course gives you a thorough, practical 
grounding in the fundamental principles of law, under the personal guidance of 
experienced and able lawyers and law trained business men. 

The Blackstone Institute with its affiliations is the oldest and leading non- 
resident law school in America. Among the 30,000 men and women who have 
been trained in law by the Blackstone Institute are members of Congress, a Gov- 
ernor of a State, City, County and State officials, judges, lawyers and thousands 
of successful business men. 


“The law trained man" 


Our new 168-page book, “The Law Trained Man," has a vital message for every ambitious 
man. It will be sent you free. It tels yon how a law training will help you to become more success- 
ful in business or in public life. Send for your SR today. Simply mail the coupon below with 
your name and address plainly written or typed. The book will be sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 25,608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send me “The Law Trained Man ”—168-page book—FREE 
Indicate with X whether you want to study Law— 


INOUE A ATT tens Herein Dia FR N For use in Business ............ 
Business Position ........... scene For admission to the Bar. ...... i 
POOLE 6 Sirs ca cs sacsstnns cores COIT CIT r AAT BORG es corem 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 25, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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of us popped up fully a dozen large alli- 
gators, attracted by the blood and noise. 

Tiger, Tail, to our utter consternation, 
deliberately broke his arrow near the mid- 
dle, grasped the longer part with the poi- 
soned barb attached, and struck out for 
the leading brute. When the Indian was 
almost in reach of the leader he made a 
lunge, with the broken arrow firmly 
grasped in the middle. The alligator, 
eager for the fray, likewise made a lunge, 
but with open mouth to snap the Indian's 
arm; but in attempting to close his mouth 
he firmly drove the poisoned barb of the 
arrow far into the roof of his mouth, while 
the other jagged end as firmly implanted 
itself in the lower jaw, thus putting the 
alligator out of commission, for it could 
not close its mouth. So it rolled and 
squirmed and bellowed till finally it sank 
to the bottom. Its peculiar antics and 
sudden disappearance frightened the 
other alligators and they, too, disappeared 
as suddenly as they came. Then we swam 
at break-neck speed for the shore—which 
we finally reached in safety. 

ELGIN O'KNIGHT 


SECOND PRIZE 
'Three Thousand Feet to Fall 


SEVERAL years ago, a party of young 
men took a trip through the Yosemite 
Valley. We camped on a small plateau 
and organized climbing parties. Starting 
early one morning, we climbed to Glacier 
Point, a flat rock overlooking the valley 
and projecting about ten or twelve feet out 
from the top of the almost perpendicular 
wall, 3,250 feet high. 

We reached the rock about noon and 
enjoyed the view immensely, eight of us 
eating our lunch on the overhanging rock, 
after which one of the athletes of the party 
proceeded to stand on his head near the 
edge. Following him, a clown, of the 
species that seems to have one representa- 
tive in every gathering of human beings, 
mimicked the stunts of his athletic pri 
cessor, winding up by dancing a jig on the 
projecting rock, which is rather smooth and 
slopes a bit toward the outer edge, some- 
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Cutey and the Beast, by H. C. Witwer 
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o'clock when I smelled somethin’ burnin’. 
It seemed to be out in the hall and I opened 
the door. Oh, lady! People was tearin' u 
and down the stairway draggin’ along with 
“em whatever they'd been able to grab up 
in a hurry. Some of 'em had trunks and 
some had let it go at a change of collars. 
The bell hops was bangin' on doors and 
then beatin' it faster than they had ever 
went for any ice water. The place was 
full of smoke, and over where the elevator 
had been was a safe bet for a three alarm 
fire. 

After observin' the above, I suddenly 
thought I could see the thing better from 
across the street and, believe me, I took 
them stairs about one flight at a time. 
Never mind how high I was up, it was far 

, enough for me. Also, the goin’ was kinda 
tough, because the field was a large one. 
aI guess there was about two hundred 
unStarters and I run a dead heat with the 
vinner. 
a, I milled through the attendance outside 
wand pretty soon rounded up most of my 
ball team. Suddenly Art asks me if I seen 
EL 

“Why, no!” 
stairs and—” 

The next thing I knew he had Cutey by 
the arms. 


“Did Miss O'Leary get out?” he asks 


I says, "she went up- 


him, ellin’ over the noise. 
hy—eh—sure! I guess so!” says 
Cutey, turnin’ pale. 


ou guess so!” roars Art, shakin’ him. 
“What’s the number of that room she 
went up to?” 

“None of your business, you big stiff!” 
sneers Cutey. “Take your hands off me. 
You ain’t gonna butt in with—” 

; “The number!” hisses Art, grabbin’ 
phim by the throat. 

“ Four twenty-six!” chokes Cutey. “If 

dl had a bat I'd murder you!” 


MAY! You ought to seen that boy Art 
ide go through that crowd! He was swal- 
Ni ‘yed up before I could grab him back. 
esi all looked at each other and Cutey 
«Sighs, kinda nervous. 
a The big four-flusher!” he says. “Al- 
vs ot to pull that movie hero stuff. 
e gets a whiff of that smoke, he'll 
emer up and hide!” He nudges me, “ I—I— 
WT she did get out O. K., heh? ?" he asks 
la , his eyes beggin’ me to say "Sure!" 
4 The answer come from behind my shoul- 


tow 
a 


A “Some fire, ain’t it?” pipes a well- 
iown voice. 

7% I pipes around, and dee s Stella. Say! 
When she was calm she was a bear, but 
ou ought to see her excited! If she had 
ooked any better she'd have fell for her- 
f! Cutey stares at her and busts out 
BÉ hin’. I thought he'd split a rib. 

“ What seems to be the joke?” she says. 
The joke slews out of a jam in front of 
“PPM ight then. It was a tall thin guy with 
away face full of what looked like burnt cork 
switch ne side and what looked like he'd been 
time ttin’ a wild cat on the other. He ain't 
Rt traho hat and his clothes was junkmen's 
ld "sht. When he sees Stella, he gasps and 
t tt; white under the make-up. 

nek AR m—Ah’m suah glad you got out all 

à rezat, Miss O'Lea pants, goin' up 
Vüther, “Ah fen Alm suah glad— 
- to see you!” he finishes, kinda foolish. 
of Patella looks puzzled, but Cutey can’t 
thy i in no longer. 


"a l 
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Every woman Ea pem 
cleaning the old way is a t astiring 
as the sweeping work itself. 


Ready for instant cleaning 


Think of getting ready for cleaning as easily as turning on a 
light! Today in the ARCO WAND home you simply slip the end 
of the ARCO WAND hose into the lid opening, attach handle 
and tool, turn the electric button and the cleaning is on! 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER is aer imas 


away into the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND machine. 


og feed for The ARCO WAND Cleaner is always ready 
for instant easy cleaning without 
disturbing things. 


The operator simply points or 
strokes this fairy-like ARCO WAND . 
at, or over the things to be cleaned 
—floors, rugs, carpets, curtains, 
Shelves, books, mattresses, 
clothes, furs, upholstering, — 

and all dust, dirt, grit, fuzz, 


Vacuum cleaning is operc as radiator heating, consequently we 
have made the ÁRCO i that it will produce years of thorough 
cleaning use. Easily and quickly put in old building or new one, 


Sold through dealers, on Easy Payments 


Six years of successful use taal kade egg ome ghe som Apart- 
ments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, Clubs, Office Factories, 
etc, have put the ARCO WAND far in the lead for durabili and 
reliable service. Costs about a penny a day to run. Made for electric 
motor or engine power. 


Get a copy of our free book “Arco Wand”—it gives 
valuable information on vacuum cleaning. = 


5. AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY + Es 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN AEN 


Machine is set in basement 
or — era A suction 
pi; to each floor. 

Co" WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, at 
$175 and up. 


1st—A folio of 
25 new artistic Á 
and very at- = 
tractive - 
low Designs. 


ing up-to-date 

designs for 100 Artistic HOMES. 

3rd—A 4-months' subscription to the well known 

leading authority for home builders, Keith's Mag- 

azine, $2.50 a year, 25c copy. On newsstands. 
ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 

KEITH'S, 1014 McKnight Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Vieux HU 
wants one. 


maton” 


ado Every woman 
or new catalog today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 5, Statesville, N. C. 


ts fan AA, 


'The most delightful houses you see are those 
that possess distinctive features of architec- 
ture or distinctive color treatment. You can 
secure both by using 
D -DIPT^ STANE? 
CREO-DI SHINGLES 
17 grades 16, 18,724-1nch 30 colors 
Selected cedar shingles—no waste. Preserved 
in creosote and stained in our factory—last- 
ing colors. Write for book of homes and 
sample colors on wood. 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc. 
STANDARD STAINED SHING LE CO. 
1062 Oliver Street 


One color for side-walls or 
darker tone for roof in 
brown, red or green. 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
actory in Chicago for West 
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The sprinter heat near 
the ceiling drenched a fire. 
The extent of the damage 
was a few charred boxes. 


The great destruction at 


lack Tom Pier 


The world’s record for 
small fire-loss 


OUBTLESS every business man knows 

of the burning of Black Tom Pier in Jer- 

sey City last July. It holds the world’s record 
for a single large fire-loss. 


The world’s record for small fire-loss is not 
known to more than half a hundred business 
men, although this latter record is far more im- 
portant to the average man. 


The small-fire-loss record was made at 
Anderson, S. C., in the Anderson Cotton Mills. 


In these big cotton-mills 118 fires started 
out to destroy everything in sight and each 
and every one of them ended by merely de- 
stroying itself. 


One hundred 
and three of 
these fires did no 
more harm than 
103 bonfires out 


The world’s 


Year Fires Loss 


h 1902 12 None | 1910 
in a vacant lot, y 
yet they started 193 13 None 
amidst the most 194 16 None | 1911 
inflammable 195 19 None | " 
property imagi- jg 2 $144.00] 1912 
nable, worth tens x 
of thousands of 1900 5 ^ None 
dollars. Many 197 0 

of them died 198 6 None | " 
with no one PIé8- (00 6 Now l * 
ent Imagine 


such a thing in 
your building. 


The other fifteen fires averaged $40 loss. 


Why and how was it these 118 fires did only 
$594.80 damage? 


Because along the ceilings of those mills is a 
system of pipes. At intervals on those pipes 
stand the little Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler- 
heads, like silent sentries always on duty. 
Once let a flame appear below, sending its in- 
evitable column of heat to the ceiling, and 
the nearest sprinkler-head suddenly snaps and 
down comes a deluge of spray over a space 
ten feet square, while a big alarm-bell starts 
clanging in the distance. 


A real disastrous fire is all but impossible. 
The ringing of the fire-alarm is not a terrifying 
herald of disaster, but merely an incident in 
the day's work. 


record for small fire-loss 


Average loss per fire 


About 20,000 reported fires have been caught 
by Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. On 
an average once every two hours somewhere 
in the United States, one of these unescapable 
mechanical Pinkertons discovers a blaze and 
sends down a drenching blanket of spray up- 
on it. 


Now, that speaks well for the Grinnell Sys- 
tem; but, you ask, what does it cost them to 
have such fire-protection? 


Almost without exception such fire-pro- 
tection has earned money, because insurance 
premiums are reduced immediately from 40% 
to 90% when the Grinnells are installed. 


If your work- 
ing-capital is tied 
up you need not 
seek a loan to 
pay for an equip- 


Year Fires Loss 


$3000|1912 5 None 

ment. You can 

None |1913 1 $100.00 ` 
b &- ON arrange with cer- 
Slight oe tain companies 
None aM y to ha Ms s 
$1850 1 20.90 — Grinnell System 
: “ 1 1500 installed and let 
70.80 | . 2 300 the premium 
10.00 | « 2 None savings as they 
135.00 | 1915 2 None come along in 
"m IS $5.) © Successive years 


pay the greater 
part of the bill. 
The Grinnell 
is the oldest sprinkler system on the market 
and is recognized as the best. It protects 
more property than all others put together. 


over 13 years, $5.04 


Some business men fear that the installa- 
tion of the sprinklers will mean interruption 
to business, but such is not the case. The 
Grinnell is factory-assembled and comes to 
your plant in condition to be installed without 
disturbance of your regular business. 


Would you like to know whether your prop- 
erty could be made safe from fire at a profit? 
There is an easy way. Drop a line to us, 
the General Fire Extinguisher Co., 283 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I., and ask for 
our “information blank.” 


Don’t theorize and turn this page. Get the 
figures. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” he roars. “‘The big hick 
thought you was in the hotel, and he goes 
in and—ha, ha, hal—and here you was 
outside all the time!" 

? Stella frowns at him, and looks over at 
rt. 

“You went in there—for me?" she asks 
him, like she can't have heard it right. 

Art nods and pulls a sick-lookin' smile. 

“Ah guess Ah'm a fool!” he says. “Ah 
didn’t see you come out and—well—as 
long as Ah been battin’ for Cutey yere, 
right along, Ah thought Ah might as well 
go to bat for him now!” 

Cutey gets red. 

“What d'ye mean bat for me?" he 
snarls. “I was goin’ in and—" 

* Hush!" Stella butts in, and, oh, that 
look she give him! I'd rather had the fire 
myself. She goes over to Art and wipes 
off the smudge from his face with her 
handkerchief, “I— ah— suppose you'd 
keep on battin' for Cutey?” she murmurs. 
“In fact,” she giggles, just kinda swayin’ 
toward him, “in fact, you're big enough 
to bat for yourself!" 

The crowd didn't bother Art—neither 
did them burned hands of his. He puts 
his oe around her and triples. I counted 
em 


H. C. WITWER'S story in the June 
number is ‘‘A Word to the Wives,” or 
“The Story of a Man Who Was Going 
Through the Rye’’—with some of Mr. 
Hill's wonderful character drawings. 


. In Old Virginia 


(Continued from page 39) 


prodigal she was ruined. And here, as it 
seems to me, is the heart of all Virginia's 
story, for which the familiar facts are well 
rehearsed anew. 

I speak of her gift for giving. Power and 
sovereignty have been hers beyond what is 


‘known by any other American state. It 


was not for nothing that she was called the 
Fifth Kingdom, no presumption that she 


'| once offered a crown to a future king of 


England. But neither was it by luck or 
chance that, alone among the states, her 
capital has been twice captured—once by 
Benedict Arnold. When *' pain, darkness 
andcold” drew near, Virginia neverstopped 
to count the cost. The white flower in her 
garland is this, I think, that among all her 
daughters and sisters, first and es and 
all the time, she has been the great giver. 

It is Senator John Sharp Williams who 
quotes at this day the saying that Vir- 
ginians are proud of their state’s past, be- 
cause they haven’t much in the present to 
be proud of. On the brilliant Mississip- 
pian’s lips the old gibe would have, in any 
case, the affectionate quality appertaining 
to a member of the fam’bly. ly fools 
suppose that a glorious history is of no ac- 
count beside money in the bank. 

But the joke of it, the nice Happy End- 
ing of the anecdote, is that the Virginia of 
to-day has money in the bank, too! Lots 
and lots of it! It clinks when she walks 
along. I seem to remember late govern- 
ment figures showing that Richmond is 
to-day, head for head, the fifth richest 
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Hot Pace and Cooling Heels 


Cu Heels travels for Jones. 


He's better known in outer offices than 
sanctum sanctorums.. 


Jones believes neither in advance advertising 
nor home-office follow-up. Hence, buyers 
know Cooling Heels merely as “a salesman 
for somebody.” Both he and his line are a 
nonentity. 

Hot Pace travels for 
Smith. 

He’s better known in 
sanctum sanctorums than 
outer offices. 

Buyers give him the glad 
hand, because they know 
when he is coming and 
what he has to sell. To 
them he is “Hot Pace of 
Smith.” Both he and his 
line are established. 


Exaggerated? Nol 


Every salesman who has 
traveled with a Multigraph 
introduction and left be- 
hind him a Multigraph fol- 
low-up knows the difference between the hot pace and the cooling heels— 


Knows how smooth the road to the man who is expecting you; how easy the 
order when he knows the line— 


Knows the “open sesame” that goes with Multigraphed letters, folders, mailing 
cards before and after the call— 


Knows how easy it is to set a hot pace on a Multigraph trail. 
What pace do your men set on the trail of your business? 
Have you Cooling Heels or Hot Paces representing youP 
Think—act—mail the coupon! 

Perhaps you’ve yet to strike the real stride in your business. 


The Multigraph Senior, 
electrically driven and com- 
pletely equipped for high- 
grade printing—with print- 
ers’ ink, type or electro- 
types; or for producing 
typewritten letters in quan- 
tities. 

Prices, $670 to $720. 
Hand driven models, $175 
up. Easy Payments. 


You can’t buy 
a Multigraph 
unless you 
need it. 


The N 
Multigraph, sms 


1814 E. 40th St., : Sus 
Ciorani; Official Position... . ~~ 


Firm 


Saon ne = , Street Address — 


Produces real printing and form-typewriting, rapidly 
éconamici y antena in your own pate Hate! 


Town ——— State 
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LOHENGRIN 
Metropolitan Opera House 
NEW YORK CITY 


ELSA—Mme. RAPPOLD 
LOHENGRIN—Mr. URLUS 


An actual photograph of Marie 
Rappold and Jacques Urlus 
singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of their voices ina 
duet from Lohengrin. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul" 


brings every opera to your home in literal reality. It 
Re-Creates the voices of the world’s great artists with 
such utter perfection that the Re-Creation cannot be 
distinguished from the original when both are heard 
in direct comparison, as shown in this illustration. 
The St. Louis Republic truly says: 


“The problem of music in the home is solved when the 


singing of the greatest artists is made possible by an instru- 
ment that does not betray itself in the very presence of 
the artists." 


If you love music, write us for the brochure “Music's 
Re-Creation,” and the booklet “What the Critics Say.” 
There is a licensed dealer in your vicinity; watch for 
his announcement. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1055, Orange, N. J. 
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city in the Union. Similarly, I seem to re- 
member that the same ernment re- 
cently decided that the best possible place 
for one of its precious new Federal banks 
was this same - capital—that the Yan- 
kees burned in ' 

The few edis point the way fairly from 
Virginia's past to Virginia's present. 

his is not the place to spread figures 
from Booster Glubs and Chambers of Com- 
merce. The clubs and chambers are many 
in modern Virginia, and their figures stim- 
ulating. Let it suffice to remind the reader 
that in 1870, Virginia, virtually speaking, 
had no manufactures: you could have put 
them all in your hat. But Virginia, in 
1870, happened to have a high heart, a lot 
of raw material, a lot of water power, an 
abundance of negro labor (the phrase 
sounds like a paradox, but Virginia ne- 
groes are the best of their race, and know 
of lynching only by reading the newspa- 
pers), a juxtaposition to great markets, 
and one of the finest harbors on the Atlau- 
tic coast. These things werea help. And 
to-day Virginia has more manufacturing 
plants than any other Southern state, 
more than Connecticut or Minnesota, 
twice as many as Nebraska. Her Euro- 
pean trade is large and growing. In value 
of manufactured products, she stands, al- 
ready, ahead of twenty-six competing 
states. Her output was worth $220,000,- 
-000 in 1909—the last figures available— 
and the making of it gave employment to 
120,000 pers: 

All in all, T think the judgment of the 
London Company, which settled Virginia 
for commercial profit, is being vindicated 
by Father Time. 


REGARDING particulars of what is 
taking place, the case of the historic 
product may be taken as typical. In olden 
times Virginia was content merely to grow 
the world’s tobacco, letting the public do 
with it as it would. To-day she encour- 
ages Kentucky and North Carolina to pro- 
duce the wee for her, while her own ener- 
gies to inventing and composing by 
trainloads the renowned brands which the 
world rams into its jimmy-pipe. Along in 
the ’80’s, further, Virginia invented the 
machine-made cigarette—reluctantly, but 
being no longer able to endure the sight of 
New England and New York men strug- 
gling to roll their own from the makin’s. 
he has found these enterprises highly 
pier 
ng Virginians, indeed, the fear is 
only char the industrializing process may 
proceed altogether too far. Past is the pa- 
triarchal age of hospitality, when the cas- 
ual guest, Cousin Edwa rd Gorka pe, came 
for a night, and stayed twenty years. 
growing industrial town is not an old plan- 
uao and, besides, Cousin Edward is 
ry busy running night shifts at his mill. 
The old order need Well-dressed 
strangers in our midst no longer excite the 
interest, not to say the mild resentment, 
s dig entle old guardians of the status 
en the new munition city sprang 
den being on the ancient James, Vir- 
ginians gazed with something like excite- 
ment at the spectacle of street signs in 
Greek and other heathen languages. A 
new thing had happened under the sun. 
Foreign labor in quantities had appeared 
in Virginia—Virginia, whose normal popu- 
lation contains am than one per cent of 
foreign-born, in the veins of whose moun- 


Wife (thoughtfully): “I guess you're right at that, Jim.” 
e 
budget—and keep it there 
The real husband always makes a liberal allowance for life 
insurance whether his wife wants him to or not, but the sensible 
woman does want him to when she considers it seriously. 
And whether times are hard or easy they both want the most 


protection possible ~ oor money, and hundreds of them are 
therefore turning to th 


se Postal Life s5 
Insurance Company 


The Postal Life employs no agents but issues its Policies direct. Agents’ re- 

commissions and office expenses are thus saved and go to its policyholders. 

It is not alone the Commins of safely and service but also of saving, for policy- 
receive among other benefi 


Annual Q 1 A Guaranteed 
Dividends of 0 in the policy 


Besides this rae See DE esset 
EUM sere sours dome on earnings. 


F ind Out What You Can 2 


tandard form of Policy— 
Whie-Life L Limited. Payment Life, Endowment, Joint- 
Life, or on a Monthly Income Contract. 


The Postal issues all of the standard forms, 
as approved by the New York State Insurance 
Department, including group-insurance for em- 
ployees. 


To get exact figures for your age, call at the 
Company’s offices or simply write and say: “Mail 
insurance particulars as mentioned in THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE for May.” And be sure to give: 
1. Your fullname. 2. Your occupation. 

3. The exact date of your birth. 


CE TET cir A d while 1 can 
$$$ 
Put life insurance in your family 


Second: Old-line legal reserve 
insurance — not fraternal or 
asse ment. 
Third: Standard 
visions. approwi "f the 
New York State Insurance 
Department. 
Fourth: Operates under strict 
New York State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical standards 
in the selection of risks ‘ 
Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
ureau nges free 
medical examination each 
year if desired Y 


Remember: No t will be sent to visit you. 
The Postal Life employs no agents; resultant com- 
mission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wa. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 


511 FrrrH AvENUE, Cor. 43p Sr, New YORK 
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You Can Take HillsOn Hi 
Without A Knoc 
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if you will keep your motor free 


from carbon. That knockin 
gine—the ARY 
poor pick-up—lac 


in your en- 
you have climbing hills— 
of power—noisy motor — 


pre-ignition—in fact 80% of engine trouble is 


caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


JOHNSONS CARB 


| N 
| 
A 


and your engine will run like it did the first 
500 miles—quietly and full of “pep”. And your gasoline 


consumption will drop from 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c— five minutes’ time — and with 
labor you, yourself, can remove all carbon depos 


no 
its. 


Simply pour an ounce of Johnson's Carbon Remover 


into each cylinder—allow it to remain from two 


to 


twelve hours and then drive your car 10 or 15 miles. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful improvement. 


How It Works 


Johnson's Carbon Remover does not eat the 
carbon, but releases it from the metal and softens it 
into a jelly-like, inflammable mass. Then, as the engine 
is operated, the mass burns, pulverizes and is blown 


out through the exhaust in powdered form. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 
If you will use Johnson's Carbon Remover 


at 


regular intervals giving carbon no chance to accumulate, 
you will automatically eliminate most valve trouble 
and your engine will always be at its highest efficiency. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson's Car- 
bon Remover use attached coupon. 


DD 


ee: 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaid express 
enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover to keep 
my motor clean for 6,000 miles. 


S.C.JOHNSON € SON 
Racine. Wisconsin , U-S X 


taineers flows the most unhyphenated An- 
glo-Saxon blood in America. 

Aggregations of people which do the 
same sort of thing, inevitably tend to be- 
come alike. It is an awful thought that 
Richmond, often mentioned as probably 
the best town in the world, might some 
day be indistinguishable from Chicago. 

enes there are reasons for thinking 
that this dread possibility is remote. No 
state can get over in a day or a week what 
happened to Virginia in the '60's; many 
backwaters are still unreconstructed, and 

roud of it. Elderly people can yet be 
found to say, “Yes, sir, I was fifteen years 
old before I knew that damyankee was 
two words.” Though industry generally 
flourishes, industrialism, in the crude sense, 
is still practically unknown. For all her 
fine story of progress, Virginia to-day has 
but seventeen towns with a population 
over five thousand. Pennsylvania, not far 
away, has one hundred and forty-six such 
towns. While Virginians have larger fam- 
ilies than New Yorkers, Virginia averages 
only five persons to a dwelling, while New 
York puts in nearly'eight. To this day 
Virginia allows a square mile of land to 
every fifty persons. Connecticut crowds 
225, and Massachusetts 410, on the same 

lot. In brief, outdoor pursuits still flour- 
ish among us—greatly helped on by the 
soil and climate which the Yankees never 
could capture. Manufacturing is good and 
lucrative; but horses, corn, oysters, tim- 
ber, minerals, cattle and Nicotiana tabac- 
um still provide a large proportion of the 
waxing wealth of Virginia. 


MOREOVER, despite vast preoccupz- 
tion with her internal affairs of late, 
is not Virginia still recognizable as the 
great giver? Who would have built up the 
oung West if she had decided to keep the 
oys at home, goodness only knows. Even 
in the matter of supplying Presidents to 
the nation, has not the old habit plainly 
persisted? Surely it has not escaped the 
attention of historians that when the late 
oseph Ruggles Wilson, of Steubenville, 
hio, perceived the portent in the heavens, 
he did not fail to hanes his residence in 
ample time to give his son Woodrow the 
advantages of a Virginia nativity. It is 
still worth everything to Presidential as- 
pirations to start them at the celebrated 
old stand. 

I am saying that the three ages of Vir- 
ginia’s uperonitig have not been discon- 
tinuous. Her past, many persons seem to 
think, has been distinguished at once by 
greatness and a certain charm. The best 

uarantee that her future will never wholly 
dart from her tradition appears to draw 
from the prime source of all her glories— 
her men and women. These are the per- 
sonal considerations, hitherto but little 
touched. “Times change and we with 
them,” says the old house-motto, “but not 
in ways of friendship.” And Virginia's 

enius for friendship has come undimin- 
ished through cataclysm and prosperity. 
Her people have kept and cultivated the 
warm human quality which has endeared 
them everywhere (they do not deny) since 
first there were Virginians. Her social life 
is still marked with the grace which has so 
frequently been celebrated in song and 
story—not always composed by Virgin- 
ians. In the midst of commerce, hospital- 
ity on the grand scale survives and makes 
sweet theearth. In many lovely old homes, | 
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The Drink of All the Year— 


iip ih with the fragrance of Springtime—Sweet, with the 

fruits of summer— Red, with the blushes of Autumn- 

Chilled. with the white snows of Winter. The delicious 
gift of all seasons—the refreshing drink of the year. 


a 


Demand the genuine by full name- 
nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Here is the Easy Way to Knowledge 


, lL fA RN One Thing Each Day and Learn One Thing Worth 
While." That is the motto of The Mentor Association 
which you are now invited to join. 


Three years ago several business men were lunching to- 
gether. One—embarrassed by his lack of knowledge of 
famous pictures, which had been the subject of conversa- 
tion—said: ‘“‘There seems to be no way for busy Americans 
to keep up with the finer things of life—art, literature, history, 
nature, travel, etc. What time have I to read long com- 
mentaries on the opera, for example?" 


Half Hour Journeys 


“You are right,” agreed another, “I did know something of history 
once, but most of it I have long since forgotten. If someone would tell me 
each day just one thing that I really ought to know; would show me one 
beautiful picture; tell me the story of one opera; take me on a half hour 
journey through some foreign country—if someone would only do that for 
me--what a store of knowledge I would have at the end of a vear. And 
how much more interesting I would be to my friends." 

It was then that a great idea was born. “Why wouldn't it be practical," 
one said, “to form an Association and engage an editor to give us just that 
very thing? Why couldn't he prevail upon authorities on various subjects to tell us one new thing each day? And why couldn't 
they illustrate the articles with really good pictures?" 

The thing was done, and for three years the business men and over 100,000 other better class Americans have been growing 
more interesting, and better informed through the benefits they derive from The Mentor Association. 


144 Art Gravure Prints, 92x7 Inches, Illustrating . 
the Great Men, Works and Places in Art, Music, , 
History, Travel, Literature and Nature i 
Members of The Mentor Association receive during each year the following: 


ist 144 beautiful art Gravure Prints in music, history, travel, architecture, Board of Editors—to have any ques- 


D 
Wotan's Farewell 
A Mentor Gravure 


rich, deep sepia tones, each print of nature study, etc., etc. These articles tions answered by authorities on art, 
high artistic value, printed on heavy are written by authorities upon the music, literature, travel, history and 
aper, suitable for framing. Six prints subjects with which they deal and nature. 
cick pat BORNE form a yearly reading cours that 5 sth Reading Courses and Special Club * 
2nd 144 fascinatingly interesting and in- the equivalent of a liberal education. Programs. Mentor members are privi- 
structive articles, eight to fifteen para- They afford the busy man or woman leged t» confer with our Board of Editors 
graphs in length, explaining the subject the opportunity to learn, in fifteen to in the preparation and arrangement of 
of the 144 DeLuxe Prints. Six short thirty minutes a week, the world's club programs and reading courses— 
articles fortnightly for a year. greatest subjects. thus benefiting by their expert advice. 


3rd 24 longer articles by famous writers 4th Membership entitles you 
of the day covering a wide range of to consultation service 
topics in the realms of art, literature, with our distinguished 


Send No Money Now 


Merely send us your name and address on a letter or 
postcard and The Mentor will be mailed you ON AP- 
PROVAL. If you like it send us $1.00 then and $1.00 each 
month, for the next two months ($3.00 in all) for a full year's 
membership including 24 complete issues of The Mentor. 
If you don't like it—tell us and the subscription will be 
immediately canceled: Just say on a postcard "Send The 
Mentor on approval, per ad. in American Magazine," 


But Mail Your Request Today 


The Mentor Association 
222 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Age of Innocence 
A Mentor Gravure 
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the ultimate best of the ancient order has 
fairly met and joined with the newer day. 
And these people, this life and these homes, 
stand, in an age of intense '* modernism,” 
as the bright upholders of a heritage, the 
faithful conservators of the old manner and 
the old manners, the custodians and reposi- 
tories of the spirit that is Virginia. Virgin- 
ians still say, and still believe and plant in 
the bosoms oftheir sons and daughters, that 
to be a Virginian means something—‘‘it 
means intensely, and means good ”—and 
that these things, in conferring a pride, 
do also assuredly entail an obligation. 

So I maintain that the pretenses of the 
individual in the café are by no means 
discreditable to him. Be it noted for him 
that this individual voices aspiration— 
dim perhaps, alcoholic all too often, yet 
significant and sincere. He is saying to 
you that Virginia must not be regarded as 
a geographical expression of fixed limits 
and population, but rather as a frame of 
mind and a habit of heart, and so of the 
common claim. And by the same breath 
he—who might so d have pretended 
to be a Pittsburgh millionaire—is avow- 
ing to you his perception of an immortal 
truth: that there are things in this world 
truly better than money, and possessions 
more to be desired than cattle upon a 
thousand hills. 


OTHER articles coming in this series 
are: Massachusetts, by William Ros- 
coe Thayer, probably our most distin- 
guished living historian, and Ten- 
nessee, by Grantland Rice, the great 
*column writer." 


Making Money Out 
of Making 


Women Lovely 


(Continued from page 50) 


delivered at the hour promised, I immedi- 
ately telephone or telegraph the person 
who ordered it, at any cost, exp aining 
the situation and offering to release the 
order. 

As I look over the establishments of 
which I know, which cater to the cos- 
tuming.of women, I am inclined to rank 
this fidelity of mine as my first asset, and 
not my third. In no business of which I 
know is there so much slipshod work as in 
the making of hats and gowns. Promises 
are broken again and again, and milliners 
and costumers complain bitterly that they 
cannot conduct their business otherwise 
because their customers are so unreason- 
able and unreliable about keeping their 
contracts. 

The same principle which made me keep 
my word about delivering a hat made it 
easier for me to establish a system secur- 
ing prompt payment of bills. If I kept my 
word, a customer felt guilty about not 
keeping hers. If I had been dilatory she 
might have eased her conscience. 

“That milliner kept me waiting for my 
hat, I'll just keep her waiting for her bill" 
is, after all, a not illogical form of reason- 


Af VÍA 


. Preserves Roads . 
Prevents Dust~ . 


Why You Should 


Be Interested in 


Do you know that a mo- 
tor car, which weighs only 
1500 Ibs., is actually 
"heavier on the road" 
than a wagon loaded with 
a ton of coal? 


‘The motor car is “heavier and 
harder" on the road because its 
rear wheels, carrying the trac- 
tion power, relentlessly scrape 
and grind the road surface. 
And there are 3,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in operation in the 
United States today, and more 
coming every year. 


Unless your road is properly 
built these wheels will scatter 
your road and your taxes to 
the wind in the form of dust, 
because a dusty road means a 
disintegrating road. 


Modern traffic demands some- 
thing better than ordinary 
macadam. It demands a road 
that will withstand motor traf- 
fic; a road of easy traction; a 
road that is waterproof; and, 
in addition, it demands all this 
at a fair price of construction 
and a low cost of up-keep. 
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‘THE PATERRON MFA. OO., Limited: 
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Good Roads— 


The question is, What road 
will answer that description? 


The answer is, a Tarvia road. 


You may think this a broad 
statement, but remember it is 
backed up by the experience of 
thousands of towns all over this 
country and Canada where 
Tarvia has been successfully 
used. 


Ask any road commissioner or 
engineer about Tarvia roads 
and he will tell you of their ef- 
ficiency and economy. 


Or ask our Service Department 
regarding the matter, and you 
will be supplied with informa- 


- tion and illustrated booklets 


that will tell you what Tarvia 
roads have done for other com- 
munities and give you facts 
and figures for presentation to 
your own town and road au- 
thorities. 


Taxpayers should interest 
themselves in this problem be- 
cause it affects the pleasure, 
comfort and investments of ev- 
ery one of them. 


Booklets free upon request. 
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Complete Protection 


JOHNSON 


Safety 
Automatic 


REVOLVER 


E 


Is Your 
Home Protected ? 


HE whole truth of this preparedness idea has 
just hit me. For years I have carried insur- 
ance on my life, health and house. I have tucked 
away a comfortable nest egg in the bank. I 
thought this was a% the protection that any father 


could throw around his 


Defending the lives of my loved 
ones against the attacks of prowI- 
ing burglars—this never occurred 
to me. 

There isn't a streak of yellow in 
me. I’ve never been called a cow- 
ard in all my life. I just didn't 
give it a thought. 

When I saw the loophole in my 
scheme of home defence I felt 
guilty. I hit the trail to the near- 
est hardware store and bought 
this trusty Iver Johnson Revolver 
you see lying here on the table. 

My trusty, friendly Iver Johnson. 

I've never had to shoot a man. 
I hope I never shall have to. I 
never think of my Iver Johnson 
as a brutal, terrible weapon. I look 
upon it as a friend. The very 
knowledge that I have it gives me 
a sense of security. 


family. 


Have you thought of a revolver 
as a friend before? Will you give 
your family protection that is one 
jot short of complete protection? 


When you buy a revolver buy a 
good one. The Iver Johnson is the 
safest small firearm made,because 
its patented safety device makes it 
absolutely harmless Hammer 
model with regular grip, $6.75; 

. Hammerless model with regular 
grip, $7.50, 

Iver Johnson Bicycles can't be 
beat for speed,strength,easy riding 
qualities and long wearing quali- 
ties. Racing, Cushion Frame, Truss 
Frame Roadsters and Mobicycles. 
$35. to $55. Juveniles $20. to $25. 

Iver Johnson Motorcycle is con- 
ceded by engineers to be the most 
scientifically designed and best 
built motorcycle ever produced. 


Three Books Sent FREE 


Indicate which books you want: 


A— 


“Arms,” B—“Bicycles,” C—“Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON'S 


ere 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., 


New York 


711 Market St.. San Francisco 


“ing. An c l 
set—the matter of collections and credit. 


How m 
lost out 


d this brings me to the fourth as- 


any, many establishments have 
over this one matter! Fearing to 


lose a customer, a newcomer in the busi- 
ness lets her pile up bills, and then loses 


customer and money together. 


The wom- 


an in the manufacturing town who made 
large sums on cheap hats summed up this 
situation in a few words. 
“I would not trust,” she said, ** because 
, trust loses both customer and money. 
| When a woman owes in a shop, she hesi- 
tates about shopping there and tend: 
rather to seek a new place. She becomes 


| in time ashamed of her bill. 


So I have al- 


ways Said to a customer, ‘You may pay a 


deposit 


time. But I will carry no charges. 


and I will hold the hat a certain 


»»» 


[^ SELLING such a cheap grade of goods 


char, 
tain. M 
charges 
tomers. 


es were too expensive to main- 

my business, to the contrary, 
are a help, since they bring cus- 
In the very beginning of my busi- 


ness I recognized this fact, and it became 
apparent at once that I must have some 
standard by which to gauge my customers. 


As you 


may imagine, my borrowed three 


hundred dollars did not give me much 
leeway in charges; I had to have my bills 


paid. I 


chose the most exclusive depart- 


ment store in town as my standard. This 
store was owned by a firm financially 
solid, with fifty years of experience. Iar- 
gued that their knowledge would aid me. 
So when a customer comes in and asks to 
have a hat sent, and does not offer to pay 


for it, I 
prepare 


get my pencil and notebook and 
to take the references. At this 


some customers ask that hats be held and 


delivere 
oblige t 


d C. O. D. on a certain date. | 


hem. Others give references and 


I look them up. A very great many have 


account 


s at this particular store, and the 


store has been most helpful and kind in 
reporting to me confidentially the extent 
of the trust reposed in a particular cus- 


tomer. 

her and 
Upon 

amount 


Upon this I determine my trust in 
the credit to be extended. 

my books to-day is marked the 
of credit to be extended to every 


customer—with the exception of a few to 
! whom unlimited credit is granted. When 


no hats 


on the account. 


' the credit extended reaches the amount, 


are delivered without a payment 
I manage this as diplo- 


matically as possible by sending out my 


bills monthl 
monthly. 


and my notices of accounts 
hen an account is much in 


arrears I write frankly, stating that it 
must be paid. Often I hear wails from 
business people that accounts simply can- 
not be collected. But I have found that 
with fidelity to one's word and the prompt 
rendering of bills and tactful notes urging 


paymen 


t, I have had so few bad accounts 


that they need not be considered. 


I beli 


eve, however, that promptness in 


, such matters is necessary. In the frst 
two years of my work, when the margin 
between success and failure was so slender 
that even now I shudder to think of it, this 
ponpas and care pulled me through. 


Many a 


night I have lain awake wonder- 


ing how I would meet a bill due on the 


morrow, 


and then in the morning mail à 


check came, due to one of my little notés | 
or a reminder of an account due, and the 


bill was met. 


I never borrowed another 


dollar, but I extended my credit as fast 25 


I could. 
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"But," said the railroad president to the 
government auditor, ^haven't you 
forgotten something?" 


HE. auditor, representing the United “I think not," the auditor answered. 
States Government, had been making a "How about our employees?" the presi- 
valuation of the entire railway system. dent asked. "Have you valued them?" 
He had figured the cost of replacing its The auditor was nettled. “Of course 
tracks; the value of its engines and cars and t"h lied, "why should I?” 
terminals; the value of its franchises and "7, € trepied, Why should i: ; 
rights of way and good will. "We have been more than sixty years in 
He gathered the figures together andlaid building that force," the president re- 
them on the railway president's desk. sponded. "We should have to spend mil- 
“But,” said the president, "haven't you lions of dollars to replace it. Our employees 
forgotten something?” are the most valuable asset we have." 


Your employees also are your most valuable asset 


It has taken you years to gather them together all, give them a powerful added reason for wanting 
and train them. To replace them would be costly, to remain permanently in your employ. 
if not impossible. The largest, most successful employers in the 
You can insure your buildings and raw materials; country have looked ahead. 
you have insured them. In these days of pros- 


Have you thought of perity and large earnings 
insuring your men and e they have taken out group 
women? insurance policies covering 

You can insure their en- Fu ll I all their employees. 


thusiasm and their loyalty. Your company belongs 


You can, by a group insur- Group Insurance side by side with successful, 


ance policy, covering them far-seeing leaders like these. 


N investment in good will which is important 

enough to appeal to the greatest executives in 

l the country deserves your investigation, at least. 

At least : Wehave prepared a booklet on group insurance. 
send for this Th isa coy | x » Veg your sequent 

° e sha glad to have a letter from you, 

worth-while asking us specific questions about group insur- 

booklet ance—questions that will demand a special, per- 

sonal letter. 


But ask for the Booklet, at least. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Endorsed viu Aes ck d s Greatest 


Electric esc has won the approval of the nation's 
cooking authorities. Women have long known that clec- 
tric cooking is cleaner, that it makes the kitchen cooler, 
the air purer, that it is more convenient. Now they 
have the word of the greatest cooking experts that 
it produces better results than any other means. 


For success in baking, one needs en Cooking by electricity is su to 
even and dependable temperature, ^ other methods because the pro- 
i and this is secured more surely A" duced is uniform and easily regulat- 
I" electricity than by any other ed. Much unnecessary labor is elim- 
a Janet McKenzie Hi^ fated on account of ts cleanliness 
MA Editor, American Cookery. ond simplicity of operation. 
Bite Alice Bradley, Principal, 
[nli I Mm no > doubt that electricity for Miss Farmer's School of Cookery. 
hia cooki supersede 
[t dil older methods, by "vent of its great- ^ Electric cooking in its easy use,clean- 
ii} il 4 er cleanliness, efficiency, economy, liness and assured results isa revela- 
l jl m simplicity, safety, comfort and relig» tion. The heat is always even, steady 


, Wn li d dependable. 
f$ NI "ee Marion Harris Neil “Mrs. E. K, Lemcke-Berkhousen 

i Kup Cooking Editor, Principal, Greater New York 
T tits do Home Journal. Cooking School. 
E d Woman's Great Kitchen Convenience 


a x4 j is a Hughes Electric Ra The uniformity of the heat en- 
^ P. à i ables a woman to cook wit onde exactness, Food cooked 
/ H in the oven is better tasting; the rich flavors are not carried off 
by air currents, nor the food tainted by gases. Bread and cake 
rise evenly, eee uniformly. The heavily insulated, heat re- 
ul taining, oven walls conserve not only food—the saving in meat 
shrinkage is full 20%—but also heat. Constant watching is 
unnecessary. ore time can be spent out of the kitchen. 


uM Find out more about this range, cial award, the Panama-Pacific 
the pioneer in electric cooking; Gold Medal. Send for our 
approved by Good Housekeep- book, “ What Every Kitchen 
ing Institute, endorsed by do- Needs,’ "containing the favorite 
mestic science schools, and recipes of the five best known 
piven the world's highest off- cooking experts. : 


if Ask your electric s service r company about Hughes R 
i an 


— made in 20 models — sold PAN by 
tric service companies throughout the country. 


HUGHES ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 


5640 WEST TAYLOR STREET, CHICAGO 
Canadian Factory: 364 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


The only electric range ever awarded a Bold medal. 


| MER SR em ie " 
HUGHES Bec 
Range S 

BRE. i MEME cac Ms iA 
Mail Coupon Today ssc “ 


Address —————— — — — — —— —- — 
é é e send , 
for the book of electrice range recipes  pezonz fpe book, What sus 


Making Money Out of Making Women Lovely 


TT 


I believe firmly that the woman who 
makes a big success of this business must, 
in addition to being a good business woman, 
be an artist in design. I had from the be- 
ginning a supreme faith in my ability to 
make hats to suit faces, hats that would | 
bring out all the favorable points in a 
countenance and throw into shadow the 
less favorable ones. I wanted above all 
things to be original. In these later years, 
when I have something of a vogue, I can 
afford to be more original than formerly; 
but if I began business again I would try 
to realize that originality in the beginning 
is a stumbling block. Smart women do not 
want extreme originality; they do not like | 
it. They want hats such as those worn by 
other smart women, particularly like those 
worn by women a bit smarter, wealthier 
and more beautiful than they. They would 
rather wear hats like those worn by, famous 
and popular actresses, or those of American 
duchesses and princesses, than hats dis- 
tinctly suited to their individualities. 
They want to be like the others, yet just 
different. 

It took me some time to admit this fact, 
and I am certain it militated against my 
success—that 1s, my failure to recognize 
it. When it did come home to me, I de- 
cided to go abroad. By this time several 
things had happened: my partner in room 
renting had not found her glass venture | 
successful enough to warrant her keeping 
on, and I had taken the whole room; 1 
also had secured a little girl as assistant. 


WHEN I told my mother about going 
abroad, she smiled. 

“You haven’t a dollar with which to 
buy models," she said. "Why are you 
going?” 

“To see things,” I replied. 

I had a lonely, forlorn time of it, but I 
added an asset to my business. For the 
other side differs so radically from us, even 
in hats, that it cannot fail to be stimulat- 
ing. I came back convinced of the value 
of seeing things, and I want to add this to 
my list of assets in capital letters. No 
successful milliner can work alone. If she 
does, her hats will come to have a same- 
ness year after year that will lose her pa- 
trons. If she cannot go to Paris, she must 
visit shops, such as mine is at present, and 
see as many smart people as possible. This 
is a fact generally recognized by all good 
shops. Those in the Middle West and Far 
West who cannot send their representa- 
tives abroad, send them to New York in- 
stead. And the smaller milliner who cannot 
afford even this must keep up with the 
smartest people in her own town and the 
nearest large cities, and even supplement 
this by the smart trade magazines. 

My first trip abroad convinced me of 
this. And putting into my business this 
belief, I began to expand, and at the end 
of my hind year I was able to go abroad 
again with a little money in my pocket to 

uy foreign models. But I did not buy 
them! On this trip I was fortunate enough 
to meet a saleswoman from Chicago, who 
constituted herself my friend and guide. 
She took me the rounds, introduced me to 
Many people, and offered to sell me. her 
copies of the models she took back with 
her. As this enabled me to have more 
models, I bought from her on my return. 

t was on this trip that another friendly 
Person opened a new line of business to 
me. He was a dealer in veils and he said: 


Keds 


Canvas Rubber-soled Footwear 
for Men, Women and Children 


EDS is the name to’ guide you to grace, beauty and 

solid comfort in footwear. Keds is the new name of an 
old-established family of ultra-stylish, serviceable and com- 
fortable rubber-soled shoes with uppers of a specially woven, 
fine grade of canvas. 


If you glory in a light, springy step, full of noiseless grace, 
ask your dealer for Keds. There are many styles and shapes, 
You can find your particular Keds, whether for the fashion- 
able boulevard or af.ernoon tea on your own porch. 


Keds are vogue— they are worn by particular dressers at all the 
smart places—they add a refreshing grace to the dainty feet of society 
women—they give substantial wear with good looks and solid comfort 
to business men—for clfildren they are next to going ‘‘barefoot."’ 


‘There are three grades of Keds. Choose the kind you want. You 
are sure of wear in every pair. Each grade carries with it the reputa- 
tion of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


$1.50 
NATIONAL 


Keds 


There is style in Keds, They are built on popular lasts and ap- 
proved by fashion authorities. 


There i$ comfort in Keds, The tops offer full, elastic support; 
the soles are durable, flexible and buoyant, 


There is economy in Keds. Cost considered, Keds outwear any 
other footwear yet devised. 


Ask your dealer to show you Keds and shoe the family in style and 
comfort. 


Put Your Family in 


United States Rubber Company 
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The simplest of cameras 


PREMO FILM 
PACK CAMERAS 


Every process from loading to unloading can 
be performed more quickly and easily than with 
cameras of any other type. 


To load, open back of camera, drop in twelve-exposure Premo 
Film Pack, and close back. 


To change films for successive exposures, merely pull out from 
the top successive film pack tabs. A film may be so changed in 
less than a second. 


To remove exposed pack, just open back of camera and take 
it out. After the last exposure, the pack is automatically rendered 
light-tight. 

At any time one or more films may be removed for develop- 
ment without injury to the remaining unexposed films—a unique 
feature in film photography. 

This simple operation not only eliminates all complications, but 
makes it possible to supply exceptionally light and compact cameras 
for the most popular sizes of amateur pictures. 


As for quality, these cameras are fitted with 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutters and tested lenses, 
they are all rigidly inspected, and the film is from 


the same stock as the Eastman N. C. 


Prices $5.00 to $40.00 


Get the new Premo SE from your dealer, or write us for it. Every one interested 
in photography iliud ba have a copy of this interesting book. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


An illustration of the 


PREMOETTE SR. 


The Shutter is the Kodak Ball 
Bearing with Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens f.7.7. With this 
equipment prices are: 
244x414, . $15.00 
34x44, . $15.00 
344x5%2, . $17.50 


* What you want to do, is to sell whole- 
sale. I'll send you a customer." 

He did send a woman from Boston, and 
she bought many of my models at low 
prices, but she advertised me so exten- 
sively to the retail trade that she was a val- 
ued customer. The wholesale selling al- 
most reformed my business. From the 
first I had worried because I could not 
employ my girls all the year round. It 
didn't seem fair. Under my new organiza- 
tion my girls have ten days off in the win- 
ter, two weeks in the summer, and they are 
kept busy for the remainder of the year, 
except Sundays and holidays. 

en a woman enters my store, my 
five saleswomen begin at once to think 
of the two hundred = eighty-seven (at 
this instant of writing) styles of hats in 
stock. Every one of these has some indi- 
vidual peculiarity intended to meet the de- 
mand of a particular type of face. When 
one of us has decided, she tries the hat. We 
are of course expert now, and rarely make 
mistakes. But I would far rather see my 
customer depart hatless than force upon 
her something not suited to her. 

This policy—that of forcing upon a cus- 
tomer a hat which is going abe unbecom- 
ing—is what ruins shop after shop. How 
can a customer have confidence in a mil- 
liner who either lies to her or is so stupid 
that she cannot judge of the fitness of a 
hat? Yet, unfortunately, many young 
women, in need of the money which the 
sale will bring, force a hat upon a cus- 
tomer, assuring her that i it is fitting, and 
lose that customer’s friendship forever. 
The keynote of any business 1s genuine 
service, else the business cannot stand. 

Often I am asked why I do not take a 
shop on the Avenue itself, instead of re- 
maining in my high place, for although I 
have moved from my cut glass room, I am 
still high up in an office building. But I 
believe I like it better up high. he air is 
better and the rooms are lighter, and the 
Fifth Avenue models shown in shop win- 
dows are stolen by every little milliner in 
town. Iam safer up high, although I miss 
some glory. And bag up high has a 
merit which may be an asset to a beginner. 
Often women who come to us think we are 
a discovery of their own, and as a result 
recommend us to friends, as they would 
not dream of doing with an Avenue shop. 


NE of the best methods of getting 

business in new territory, such as a 
town in the West or South—a town which 
has many women who would come to New | 
York to buy—is to get some wonderfully 
smart girl to wear our hats exclusively. | 
We give her the hats. In exchange she 
sends, brings, and generally encourages. 
her friends to try us. 

I have learned to be smart myself in at- | 
tire. After many years of made-over| 
clothes in my youth, and during my early | 
days in the business, this is a most wel-{ 
come change. I have learned that it is 
well for me to be seen very smartly dressed 
at smart places. I make it a part of H 


business to go with my forewoman, also 
smartly attired, or with a friend, to the 
Ritz-Carlton and to Sherry's at least once 
a week for luncheon and three times a week | 
for tea. I have established accounts at the | 
big fashionable hotels. I am always at the | 
Horse Show, the Piping Rock Races, and | 
almost always at the opening of a new | 
play. It helps me to be able to quote what 
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What you have 
a right to expect 
—in Chocolates 


No matter in what part of the 

- country you live—you have a 
right to expect Chocolates to taste 
“just right to eat.” This requires 
special skill in their making and 
care in their marketing. 


Lowney’s—with their recog- 


Low neg S nized standards of purity, whole- 


someness and deliciousness, with 
A O CO lat e S their carefully planned distribu- 
tion—will meet your expectations 


everywhere. 


Ask the Lowney dealer in your 
town for the Medal of Honor box, 
and taste your rights in Chocolates. 


esr eras tl 
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Builds city of 75000 


There is a busy town in the Middle 
West that has been described as being 
literally intoxicated with an all-pervading 
prosperity. 

In a short time its population has in- 


creased from 13,000 to 75,000. It boasts 
of 182 men who have made fortunes from 
$100,000 to $6,000,000. 


This boom—this city and fortune build- 
ing—is the work of one man. Yet, big as 
this work is, it is only one phase of this 
man's gigantic enterprises. 


Today, he is the directing head of sev- 
eral industries representing an annual out- 
put of $200,000,000, employing 36,500 men. 


This man started in a humble way as 
an employe in a lumber mill. At twenty- 
one he said he had mastered the business 
and was ready for something else. 


A number of industries required bolster- 
ing. He gave them new life. The town 
water-works were in a bad way. He put 
them on a sound basis. Later he organ- 
ized a carriage company. Then a motor 
car company. In ten years he was a 
multi-millionaire and was building for- 
tunes for other men. 


He knew the underlying principles 
of business success 


Some men will tell you his success was 
due to a series of “lucky breaks.” 


But the fact is, this man started at 
Scratch—he was born with nothing more 
than most of us are born with. 


The laws of business success 
do not vary 


This man had to master the laws of 
business before he could become a suc- 
cess. He was able to crystallize experi- 
ences into working principles. 


The knowledge he finally gained in this 
way was the same knowledge that has 
stood behind every big business success. 


It is the same knowledge that, when 
acquired, needs only the personal qualities 
of determination and energy, to make 
success sure for anyone. The difference 
was in the method of learning. Unlike 
this man, most of us need to have these 
principles crystallized and set down in 
writing before we can absorb them. 


It is this business knowledge, this 
crystallized experience of thousands of 
America's most successful men that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to 
more than 50,000 business men today. 


Based on the actual experience of thou- 
sands of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits to you thru the Modern Business Course 
and Service, the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It will give you a knowledge 
that could otherwise be obtained only by 
years of bitter experience—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often en- 
rolled for this Course and Service along with 
ambitious young menin theiremploy. Among 
the 50,000 subscribers are such men as H. C. 
Osborn, President, American Multigraph Sales 
Co.; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; William H. Ingersoll, 
Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing are represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. This Advisory 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” which we 
will send you free, will repay you many 
times over. This Course and Service will 
fit you to grasp the opportunities that are 
bound to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


649 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 
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Business 


Kadri t oou c uu ARCEM Ke nd I ME EL. 
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smart New York women are wearing, par- 
ticularly because two thirds of my clien- 
tele are women who live at some distance 
from the metropolis. 

As I go on, I find myself inclined to spe- 
cialize a little in favor of the smart young 
matron. lt is amazing how many there 
| are of these women, willing to buy from 
three to seven hats each season, at prices 
| ranging from twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars. Many of my best customers come 
from Tennessee to buy. But I could not 
sell them or the others of the two thirds if 
it were not for the fact that I have devel- 
oped as my remaining one third a very 
good sprinkling of well-known actresses, 
society women, and smart professional 
women, concerning whose hats I can speak 
with authority to my out-of-town ur 
tomers. I now go abroad twice a S e 
try to have no waste products. "Twice a 
year I sell out my whole left-over stock at 

rices ranging from five to fifteen dollars. 

or this sale I have a long list of working 
women and professional women who have 
not yet reached the higher prices, and I 
send personal cards to all on this list of 
minor—but very valuable—customers. 

Right here I want to refute the stories of 
women who look forward dully to business 
and nothing but business. mentioned 
that I had a home. My mother lives with 
me. We are both business women, but how 
we love to go out to that little place on 
Long Island, and what happiness we find 
there! And in my business itself I have 
found a reward that has not been commer- 
cial and that the wailing ones must surely 
have missed—the pleasure of handling the 
people who work for me so that they grow 
and expand and bloom; the joy of living 
among exquisite colors and beautiful 
things. These are my pleasures. Life, ev- 
eryday life, is very full and vivid. My little 
establishment of thirty, counting me, keeps 
me pretty busy now, too busy to complain, 
but not too busy to enjoy thoroughly this 
kind of success that does not count in dol- 
lars and cents, but in something far more 
precious—the joy of living. 


“WHY I am Not Afraid to Die” is one 
of the most astonishing revelations 
that has ever come to our desk. In 
this article a fine old man, who is a 
friend of ours, speaks out direct from 
the shoulder on the most interesting 
subject in the world. 


Are You a Caretaker 
or a Promoter? 


(Continued from page 24) 


become something of a celebrity, with my 
| name in all the papers. 

] cut the piece out, reprinted it, and 
mailed it to every housewife within twen- 
ty blocks of each store. A little letter was, 
enclosed calling attention to our bakery. 
and making a big point of the freshness of 
| our goods, ' ‘delivered straight to your | 
eun by automobile.” J got rid of the 

that father employed as clerks, and 
put ped white-capped girls behin¢ 
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100 Erst IN 2 DAYS 
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Conscientious, careful train- T = — 


— ~Z 


—— ing by members of our Faculty made En t 
this possible. You, too, should succeed — with the right training. 


| 
| Earn $25, $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


A well-executed drawing of strong appeal in a magazine or catalog 


— — 


often sells thousands of dollars' worth of merchandise. That's why the 
| business and publishing world pays big prices for good designs and forceful ilustrations. 
| That's also why artists with trained ability such as Franklin Booth, Coles Phillips, 
| Leyendecker, Charles E. Chambers, James Montgomery Flagg, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
| Fannie Steadman and others earn extraordinary incomes. 


Federal Course a Complete, Practical Training 


| Our copyrighted method of home instruction is a proven result-getter. It is nine-tenths 

|| experience, one-tenth theory. The lessons are fascinating, easy to learn and easy to ap- 

| ply. Highest authorities endorse the Course. It fits you to earn money. It is the concen- 
trated experience of well-known, successful commercial artists and advertising experts 
who are daily engaged in the work. 

j 

| 

Í 

| 


The Federal Advisory Council 


Nationally known American illustrators and designers have heartily endorsed the Federal Course. On our 
Advisory Council are such men as Franklin Booth (Painter with the Pen), Charles E. Chambers (who illus- 

| trates "Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” in Cosmopolitan). Harold Gross of The Gorham Co., Edwin V. Brewer 
| of "Cream of Wheat" fame, and Lauros Monroe Phoenix, Member National Society of Mural Painters. 


| Federal Training Pays! 
A.E. Tripp writes us: “The firm here made me fore- acter of the training you are giving your students.” 
man over the other artists. Last year at this time | Miss Florinda Kiester. 
| could not make a wash drawing (opaque or transpar- Minot J. Baldwin says: “I have accepted a position 
| | ent), perspective from blue prints, or lettering and de- with the Associated Artists of this city. I have been 
signing. Your school is the one that has helped me.” working for them already during my spare time. The po- 
“Having sold approximately $400.00 worth of my sition pays much better than my present one. 
drawings so far is, | believe, the best proof of the char- Will receive a dollar an hour for my work.” 
Write Today for “Your Future” Free | 
This beautiful 56-page book, handsomely printed in colors, shows striking examples of work done 
|! by Federal Students. It will open your eyes. It explains the wonderful opportunities those | 
I 


with training can grasp; shows how easily you can de- 
vote spare time you may now be wasting, to develop 
a high-salaried ability. 
Every young man and woman should read it before 
deciding on their life work. Parents should read it | 
with the future of their children in mind. Are you 
living toward a future— or just living? Do not 
delay! Take the first step toward a brighter | 
future— a more successful life. Send for this | 
book. Mail the coupon AT ONCE. Ld 


$ Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 
1408 Warner Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Federal School 
of Commercial 
Designing 


1408 Warner Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Please send me free book “Your Future,” 
also your portfolio of Commercial Illustrations. 


Write your address in margin) 
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Miller 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


TIRES 
PRODUCE MILEAGE 


It will pay you to keep 
in mind the difference be- 
tween mere ‘‘tire production 
and productive tires." You 
can profit by tire produc- 


tiveness. You can’t cash 


in on production. 


A production tire is but one of a huge quantity. One picked at 
random from the output of a frenzied day's work. A unit which has 
helped swell the big output by one. 


Do you believe that such a product can give you mileage? Can service and sat- 
isfaction be put into a tire when all effort is concentrated on the number produced? 


WE COULD SPEED UP AND BUILD MORE MILLER TIRES! 


They could be thrown into the vulcanizing pits,—the steam jammed on; they 
could be jerked out again, and their appearance wouldn't be marred a bit. But the 
natural vegetable wax and oil in the fabric might be burned out, might be carbon- 
ized, leaving a lifeless tire incapable of standing up against punishment. 

The Miller plan of building fewer tires makes each one a representative Miller. 
It explains the satisfaction motorists receive from them. 

Here are the instructions given to all Miller tire builders: 

“You must build this tire as tho it were the only one you have to make. Think 
of it as tho it was for use on your car. Concentrate all your ability, knowledge and 
skill on this one. If poorly built it may destroy the reputation earned by a hundred 
perfect ones.”’ 

“This tire must be perfect before you build another. If you see a flaw in any 
material, discard it.” 

“Don’t rush—take your time. Until you finish this one forget you have others 
to build. At the same time, do not waste time or material. That increases cost 
without bettering the product." 

Do you wonder that being built under such instructions MILLER '*GEARED-TO- 
THE-ROAD" TIRES have established a reputation both for productiveness and uni- 
formity of service. They don't vary. All produce the fundamental thing for which 
they were built—mileage. 


x THE MILLER RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Geared-to-the-Road Distributors, Dealers and Branches Everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER — Send us 
thirty cents in stamps for a set 


of these tough, durable soles— 
= - regular price seventy-five. Spec- 
ify size and state color wanted 


—white, black or tan. Only one 
FIBRE SOLES 


pair sold to an individual. Ad- 
FOR MEN'S AND WOMEN'S SHOES dress Dept. B. 


the counters; I had one of them call up 
every customer immediately after break- 
fast each morning. 

*Good morning," they would say in 
their sweetest tones. “This is Allison's 
Bakery." 

All of my vid ae years the craving 
inside me to be a leader, a promoter, had 
been cramped and stifled. Now for a glori- 
ous six months the dam was down; the 
penned-up torrent rushed out. I threw 
aside my real character. When doubts 
began to assail me, I brushed them away. 
When my old, careful, caretaking qualities 
began to assert themselves, I threw my- 
self into the business with even more 
abandon. 

I dared all—money flowed in. I always 
had enough to spend, and to pay my bills 
promptly. I supposed that I was succeed- 
ing famously. It was like a stroke out of 
the blue sky when one day I came back 
from a few days in the country to find my 
cashier waiting for me at the railroad sta- 
tion. Our flour bill was due, he told me, 
and there was no money to meet it. No 
money! It couldn't be. We were selling 
goods all the time; all three stores were 

usy enough. We must be making money. 
I hurried down to the office, and did not 
leave until after midnight. When at last 
I turned the key in the front door and 
stepped out under the gaslight I knew the 
truth. We had been taking in plenty of 
money; but we had been spending a lot 
more than we took in. Even to me, with 
my limited knowledge of bookkeeping, the 
books had told a story that was unmistak- 
able. In six months I had run through my 
father's eighteen thousand dollars. I had 
had my fling at big business, and I was 
busted, cleaned, wiped out. 


YOUTH has a blessed abundance of re- 
siliency. Youth falls farther into the 
nin and rebounds higher. Age neither 
suffers so keenly, nor recovers so well. 
For two days I was an utter wreck. I suf- 
fered the bitterest torments that a soul 
can endure. I even thought of suicide. 
On the third day I went down to the old 
shop just to see how the creditors were get- 
ting along in their quarrels over the assets, 
and on my desk 1 found a collection of 
mail. The first letter I opened was from 
the president of a company operating a 
chain of grocery stores in this city. He 
asked me to call at his office the following 
morning. 

* We've been watching you, Allison," 
he said to me. ‘You had a lot of pretty 
good-ideas. Some of them we're going to 
steal and put into effect over here. How'd 
you like to come in and help us?” 

The result of the interview was that I 
went to work in the big organization and 
stayed with it eleven years. During those 
years I married, paid for my home, and 
accumulated about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. They were years that can never be 
duplicated. I am very happy to-day, and 
at peace with the world; but nothing in 
life can stand in the same class with the 
years when a man rents his first little 
apartment and furnishes it for the girl he 
loves, the years when he goes out into the 
kitchen after supper to help with the 
dishes, the years when the first baby tod- 
dles up to the front door in the evening 
and waves a chubby sticky fist in welcome 
for Daddy. 


But every once in a while, even in those 
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SOME RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


HE American public seldom fails in 
the long run to accord recognition 
where it is due. 


It may take its own time about 
accepting a sound principle in motor-car 
construction. But the public mind, once 
awake, is not easily diverted from the issue 
and does not readily forget who started it. 


The common-sense American public 
was bound to turn against the heavy, rigid, 
complicated car, and demand lightness, 
strength, flexibility—for these things mean 
comfort, safety and economy. They mean 
interpreting car value in terms of service 
and of use. They mean the car as a man’s 
servant: not the man the servant of the car. 


The heavy car is going out of fashion. 


Nearly all makers are talking light 
weight and implying tire and gas economy 
—but they are nol quoting figures. 

Light weight as a popular talking point 
is quite another thing from Scientific Light 
Weight attained by long experience in per- 
fecting fine materials, gaining lightness, 
strength, flexibility, consistently through- 
out the car. 

Franklin Direct Air Cooling did away 
with 177 water-cooling parts. 


Franklin flexible construction did away 
with torque rods and reach rods and gave 
the Franklin the lightest unsprung weight 
ever attained. 


The latest reports from Franklin owners 
give the tire mileage of 215 Franklin Cars 
well over ten thousand miles to the set of 
tires. And not five per cent. difference be- 
tween the Open Cars and the Enclosed 
Models! 


2280 Ibs. $1950.00 
2160 Ibs. 1900.00 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 lbs. 1950.00 


Sedan 


Cabriolet . . . 


Brougham. . 


You know some Franklin owner, prob- 
ably several. Many of them, as you know, 
have owned and driven other makes of fine 
cars. 


Short of driving a Franklin yourself, 
there is no surer way to get the motorists 
side of Franklin Scientific Light Weight 


than riding with a Franklin owner. 
You will see him handle his car with 


ease and safety. 

You will find him taking the roads as 
they come—not humoring his car over the 
rough spots. 

You will note the comfort, the freedom 
from hammer and bump—result of light 
unsprung weight and driving through full- 
elliptic springs. 

Hold a watch on him—he is making better 
lime from place to place, a steady, easy gait, 
miles on end, and no slowing up for hills 
or stretches of choppy road. 


You will see him step out of the car 
fresh and untired at the end of the day's run. 


Franklin Scientific Light Weight gives a 
road ability the motorist can use without 
working himself. 


Check up his gasoline and tires. You 
will get some new ideas of motor-car eff- 
ciency. bie d 

Now, as an enlighlened motorist, you are 
looking for scientific light weight—its safety, 
its comfort, its economy. Where are you 
going to get it? In a car that has had 
some of its weight taken off to meet the 
public demand? 


Or in the Franklin: the one motor car 
that is today, as it always has been—a con- 
sistently Scientific-Light-Weight Car! 


.2485 Ibs. $2750.00 
2610 lbs. 2850.00 
. 2575 lbs. 2800.00 


Town Car. . .2610 lbs. $3100.00 
Limousine. . 2620 lbs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
j SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Silvertown 
C dX novou rubber making has given birth to more 
or -cels than 400 brands of automobile tires, the racing season of 1916 
demonstrated that there is but one tire with the resilience to pro- 


1.1 ed engi ili 
ncreased engine duce the 100-mile-an-hour pace and the durability to stand 


power. 
2. Smoother riding. the stress of that pace — SILVERTOWN — the original and only 
3. Fuel saving. CABLE CORD tire. s 
4. Speedier. Driving solely on Silvertowns, Dario Resta won the National Rac- 
5. Coast farther. ing Championship of the A. A. A., the only cham- 
6. Start quicker. pionship awarded to an automobile racing driver. 
T. SHUT lo pde. And SILVERTOWN equipped cars scored 15,582 
8. Give greater mileage. points toward the trophy, to 7,176 by all 
9. More resistive against Silvertown's competitors combined. 
puncture. 


l6 Rosied easily and Know Silvertown by its Red Double-Diamond trade- 
permanently. mark — the tire you can not afford to be without. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires — Goodrich Black Safety Treads 
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years, I would be stirred up by hearing 
that some chap who had started in busi- 
ness when I did, and worked along about 
even with me, had broken away from the 
big concern and started in business for him- 
self. Whenever that happened it meant 
a long evening session with my wife. Was 
I making a mistake? Weren’t we foolish 
to give our loyalty and the best years of 
our lives to other men, when we might be 
using them to serve ourselves? Think of 
the ideas that I had introduced into the 
business in my years with it! Why 
shouldn’t those ideas be working for me? 
Hadn’t I gone on long enough piling up 
money for somebody cleat 


WAS assistant treasurer of the com- 

pany at the end of my eleven years. 
From what I have just said, it will be seen 
that I was very ripe for the suggestion 
when the assistant secretary came to me 
with the proposition that we pool our sav- 
ings and our experience and set up for our- 
selves. 

On the first day of the following 
year we hung out the shingle over our 
first store—The Mutual Groceries, Inc. 

As I look back on that day I wonder 
that we did not see the end of our enter- 
prise from the day of its beginning. For 
there could be only one possible end. To 
be sure, Calkins and I had worked for the 
Universal Company for years; we knew all 
its methods, all its trade secrets, all the 
possible pitfalls in the road of such an en- 
terprise. We had kindred tastes and abili- 
ties; we were hard workers and simple liv- 
ers; we were both ambitious, and both 
singularly agreed in matters of business 
policy. 

We saw all these factors, and counted 
them as great strength. The amazing 
thing is that we failed to seein them, at the 
very outset, a fatal weakness. For Cal- 
kins and I were too much agreed. Our 
tastes and abilities were altogether too 
much similar. What Calkins could do 
well, I could do equally well. The things 
he was afraid of, pum. afraid of too. At 
watching expenses and arranging for 
prompe deliveries we were both efficient 

eyond complaint. But neither of us had 
any taste or ability for jumping out into 
the field and dragging business in by the 
hair. I had never completely recovered 
from the setback to my confidence which 
my youthful break-up had administered. 
And as for Calkins, he was completely 
lost the minute he got ten feet away from 
his own desk. 

With all our weakness we managed to 
drag along for three years. Then one 
morning I woke up to the fact that we 
were facing bankruptcy. I took a friend 
and went to Need ius. my attorney,— 
some of you old-timers may remember 
when he was one of you—and laid before 
him the broken structure in which I had 
housed my dreams and my capital. I shall 
never forget the four hours we spent to- 
gether, up to the moment he pushed back 
his chair and exclaimed sadly: 

“It’s no use, old man. You've got to go 
under!" l 

It was just twenty-seven minutes after 
two—I can still see that moon-faced clock 
on Needham’s wall staring at me—when 
we came out of the office together. “I 
want you to lunch with me at a club to 
which I used to belong," he remarked cas- 
ually. Thus he brought me here, and thus 
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Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 0 


Equipped with sin- 
ge achromatic lens, 
7.50; with focusing 
device, Actus shutter 
and Modico Anastig- 
mat lens, F7.5, $16; 
Extraspeed Bionic 


shutter and Ansco 

at lens, F6.3, 
$25. ther Anscos, 
$2 up. 


Pressthebuttonsand 
the camera front 
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The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Carry the Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 in 
your pocket as you do your watch and by 
following directions you will miss but few 
good pictures. It is the only self-opening 
camera in the world. Press the buttons and 
out jumps the camera front— ready for use. 


The fast anastigmat lens of the Ansco 
V-P No. 0 gets the picture where the pic- 
ture is— you never have to wait for sunshine. 
And the pictures will be clear and sharp, too 
(fine for enlargements); the focusing device 
takes care of this. Don't expect any anas- 
tigmat lens to be worth its price unless it és 
equipped with a focusing device. 


Learn all about this camera from the Ansco 
catalog, free from your dealer or from us. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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43 horse-power 
rake 


$1395 


Club Roadster 


Six - 66 


66 horse-power 
actual brake test 


$1750 


Touring and 
Club Roadster 


Prices subject to ad- 
vance wit notice. 


not rust. Comfortable back and seat—padded art leather. 
Made in four sizes—all inexpensive. Buy of your auto 
dealer or write for FREE BOOKLET—shows 8 styles; also 


tire holders, otc. 


McKinnon Dash Co., Dept. 36, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ThisClub Roadsteris true to its name. 
The charm of its European design distinguishes it 
from all other cars of any price. Its seats are just 
as comfortable and inviting as those big chairs at 
the Club and are finished in real tan Spanish 
leather. The aisle between the front seats allows 
easy entrance to the rear. The backs of the former 
are upholstered all the way down to the floor—in 
keeping with the refinements of a handsomely ap- 
pointed club room. 


Moon cars have surplus power. Year after year 
they serve their owners silently and faithfully. 
Surprisingly low-priced, they combine a soundly 
constituted chassis with a distinctively comfort- 
able and comely body. ' 


A few Moon features 


Red Seal Continental motor—Delco starting, 
lighting and igniting system—motor-driven tire 
pump—Rayfield carburetor—slanting windshield 
—complete chassis and body equipment. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


You Can Earn 


2 ONTH 
D M thThis 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more to start. You need no ex- 

rience. Open a Tire Repair 
Shop with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
roll in. Business grows fast. You're soon a rea 
manufacturer, 


Give 5 to 7- er capac- 
ity to 4 or tear. “Fit 
in" without interfering with 
foot room. Handy, con- 
venient, economical. 


For Auto, Boat, Camp, 
Home or Picnic 
Light, simple, extra strong 
round steel frame electrically 
welded; enamel or plated—will 


Every auto sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
A work ahead of supply. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A value 
able guide to riches and wealth, 

Write today. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 

A HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
as 618 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 


I became a member of this organization. 

For three weeks I drifted about town, 
dazedly looking for a new business foot- 
hold. Then one day I ran plump into the 
arms of Bud Filcher. Bud had come back 
here five or six years before and had 
driven his way to the top in a company 
that competed with the Univers: had 
seen him occasionally, but we had never 
resurrected our old intimacy. 

I had been hearing rumors that Bud’s 
company was in difficulties. That night 
Bud told me the whole story. A single 
paragraph will sum it up. 

“Im a nervous wreck, Red,” he said, 
*and the company is ready to hit the 
rocks. A good business, sound enough, 
ought to make a hundred thousand a 

ear, and ready to go on the rocks. Why? 

"ll tell you why. Becaose it's a one-man 
concern, that's why. Because every darn 
thing in it, every man and every opera- 
tion hangs right around the neck of old 
Bud Filcher. It's wrong, Red, all wrong. 
I know my strength; so do you. I've got 
ten times the pep and ginger you have. 
If I were to wake up to-morrow and find 
Pd inherited a circus, I'd think of ten new 
ways of selling pink lemonade before noon. 
But I've got my weaknesses, too; and you 
know it. I know. it. What's worse, the 
banks know it. 

"Im flighty. I fly off at a tangent. 
Out of my ten ideas one is good and nine 
are rotten; and I’m just as likely as not to 
spend money on the nine rotten ones like 
a drunken sailor. I can get a crowd of 
salesmen to work their blamed heads off 
for me; but I'd rather be tied up to a wall 
and shot than have to check up their ex- 
pense accounts. Yesterday, the bank put 
it up to me flat. Not another cent, unless 
I get someone in as a financial man, a bal- 
ance wheel. I’ve had five men in four 
pue and every one of them a failure. 

eeting you is a godsend, Red; it's a mes- 
sage from heaven. If we disregarded it, 
we'd be flying in the face of providence. 
You and aes each other; you’re going 
to be secretary and treasurer of our com- 

any, and you salary starts to-night. 
ot to-morrow—to-night.” 


SO IT was agreed, and so itis. Bud Fil- 
cher is president, and I am secretary- 
treasurer. He is the promoter; I am the 
care-taker. Heis the optimist; I supply 
enough pessimism to keep his feet on the 
ground. Heis the action; I am the reaction. 
Bud is all dynamite and enthusiasm. I 
have seen him jump from his chair at the 
impact of an idea, and sketch it so con- 
fmcpy that he swept everything before 
him. My inning comes in the day of de- 
cision, when I have to put the micro- 
scope to Bud's visions, or weigh the argu- 
ments of other men who are trying to in- 
terest us in propositions of their own mak- 
ing. After fifteen years of costly experi- 
ence I have learned my lesson. I am a 
caretaker by nature, and a caretaker I 
shall always be. And, incidentally, the 
earnings of the company last year were 
all that even the bankers thought they 
ought to be. 
have seen the statement that of every 
ten men who enter business in America 
nine fail. I do not believe it: I have in- 
uired of R. G. Dun, and they have no 
ret to substantiate any such estimate. 
hatever the exact figure, the fact re- 
mains that a very large number of men do 
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You hear a lot about over- 
size tires. What you hear 
most about Kelly-Springfields 


is over-size mileage. 
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BLUNT 


HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY 4 CAR OWNER 
who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught him that 
tire chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that is absolutely depend- 
able to make slippery roads safe. 


We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure motoring safety for 
everyone. The campaign which is of immediate, personal concern to every man = 
who wants to protect himself, his wife, his children—from the driver, always ready 
to take the gambler’s chance. We want your ideas. 
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Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


| AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
= BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


= In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


= Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World V 


TRADE MARK 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES—FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS' ANCHOR CHAIN 
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fail in business, many of them men who 
have previously been successful subordi- 
nates. You find those failures analyzed by 
the statisticians and divided into groups: 
so many because of lack of capital; so 
many because of poor location, etc. But 
I tell you that such analyses are purely 
su erfcial. 

ack of capital? Rockefeiler started 
younger he could start with a shoe string 
again and have a fortune before he died. 
Poor location? The Mayo brothers, sur- 
geons, are in Rochester, Minnesota. 
went up to have them look me over two 
years ago. It’s about as inconvenient a 
place to get to as you can imagine. Yet 
the Mayos are said to take in about a mil- 
lion dollars a year. A real promoter will 
turn a bad location into an asset. I have 


seen one on a little side street in New 
York, just off Broadway who did it. He 
ran a clothing store, and nobody ever 
heard of him. But he advertised: “‘ Not on 
Broadway; no high Broadway rent; take 
a few more steps and save money.” And 
his bad location made him. 

Lack of capital, poor location—all that 
means nothing. Analyze deeper, and you 
will discover the real cause of a failure. 
And, nine cases out of ten, it’s a caretaker 
trying to be a promoter; or it’s a business 
run too exclusively by promoters, without 
the balancing stability which the care- 
taker lends. 

On the other hand, think over the suc- 
cessful businesses you know, and see if you 
won’t almost invariably find caretaker and 
promoter associated. A good law firm has 
always the brilliant trial lawyer, and a 
steady, reliable partner in the office who 
never sees the inside of a court-room; the 
most successful marriages, even, follow 
this law. The great artist marries a prac- 
tical home-body, the brilliant woman is 
happiest with a steady (sometimes even 
seemingly dull) sort of husband. And so 
on. Ever since I’ve had the idea of this 
general division I have got a lot of pleasure 
and profit analyzing partnerships and 
finding out which was which. Try it some- 


time. 
I STARTED out by saying that there is 
no more important question for a man 
to decide than this: Am I a promoter or a 
caretaker? I know of no better way to 
close than by repeating that again. Study 
yourself—your childhood, your youth, 
Tr business experience. Are you the 
ind of a chap who naturally leads, or do 
you naturally follow? Were you the head 
of the gang or the first lieutenant? Are 
you the kind of man that gets elected 
president of things, or are you usually 
picked out for secretary? Are you a 
saver or a gambler? Does the little 
money you have put away in the bank 
look bigger to you than any possible sum 
ou might win by risking it all, or do you 
ook on it merely as a stake to be bet on a 
bigger chance? 

And when you have determined your 
own proper class, look at the business 
Where you are employed. Is it headed by 
a hot-headed promoter, with no care- 
taker to balance him? Are ‘policies 
shifted overnight? Is the office upturned 
at regular intervals. Do periods of wild 
"Ti eaa alternate with periods of trou- 

e? 

On the other hand, are there too many ! 


SAXON “SIX” 


with a shoe string, and if he were ten years | 


Consider this Certain and Positive 
Proof of Saxon “Six” Supremacy 


First of all turn your attention to 


the Saxon “Six” motor. 


Compare it with the car of less 
than six cylinders that stands high- 
est in your estimation. 


Though that “‘less-than-six”” may 
be developed to the full limit of its ` 
possibilities you still will find 
lapses between its power impulses. 


On the other hand, the Saxon 
motor, with its six cylinders, de- 
velops a continuous flow of power. 
Vibration has been reduced to a 
minimum. Uniform torque, the 
ambition of all motor designers, is 


attained. 

At a speed of 20 miles per hour, 

the Saxon ‘‘Six”” motor devdioped 
% more impulses per minute 

than did the “‘less-than-six.”’ 

This 98% greater percentage of 

impulses is vitally significant. 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Rifles $3.85 up | Uniforms . 
Tents 3.85 “ | Revolvers . 
Rptg. Carbines 3.00 “ 
Team Harness 21.85 “ 
Haversacks . .15 “ 
200 Machine Guns with two million cartridges. 
Cannons, | to 100 pounders, with shell for sea 
and land. Free circular—1917 Cycl ia cat- 
alog, 428 pp., illus., ready in May. ailed 50c. 

nerman, 501 Broadway, New York 


bu S - E 
a Black Beauty Bike 
You must see and ride a Black Beauty Bicycle to appreciate 
how really different it is. Its style, durability and speed defy 
imitation. PROVE IT at our risk. 
At Factory Prices—On Approval 
Let us send (freight prepaid) a Black Beauty on trial. If 
you don't like it return at our expense. If you do like it, 
you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed For Five Years by the Largest Exclusive Cycle 


House in America. 
WRITE. TODAY—for Black Beauty Color Catalog showing 


all sizes and styles. 


Haverford Cycle Co., Est. 1896, Dept. P, Phila., Pa. 


And its significance is concretely 
expressed in the fact that when 
this "less-than-six" and Saxon 
"Six" were tested for acceleration, 
Saxon ''Six'" revealed 22% faster 
pick-up. 


Nor is it in acceleration alone that 
this smoother power-flow gives the 
advantage to Saxon "Six." 


In every phase of performance 
Saxon ''Six" must be considered 
supreme among cars costing less 


than $1200. 


Saxon “‘Six” is $865; "Six" Sedan, 
$1250; "Four" Roadster, $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. Canadian prices: 
"Six" Touring Car, $1175; “Six” 
Sedan, $1675; "Four" Roadster, 
$665. Price of special export mod- 
els: "Six," $915; "Four," $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Mus- 
and cartoonists earn from $20.00 te 
s week or more. My tjeal system 
al individual lessons by mall will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with ĉo in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibilj- 


ties for YOU. 
of Mlustrating 


The Landon School 2! cuestratine 


Gr : 
1446 Sebofield Building, Cleveland, ©. A 
COMFORT COILS 


New —different—wonderful in action. Eclipse 
all shock absorbing devices. Double helical 
steel springs do the work. They're longer, 


stronger, more fexible 
road becomes a boulevard 


The roughest 
One man writes 
‘They're life-savers on rough roade, '" 


SAVE YOUR VITALITY Soneervs your strength 


olta and Dese produce 


i this 

Words cannot picture the 

ease and comfort they 
Nothing like them any 


t six years, but none 
satisfied except Jempe outers Colla. a T 
Bend now for your set. ry 
30 DAY TRIAL thom S0 days,” Money cheer- 
fully returned if you want it. Will last as long 
^ Easy to attach. Anyone can do 
No extras to buy. Write quick for full de 
tails, and astonishing low price, prepaid 
DEALERS AND AGENTS GET BUST 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
LEIPSIC, OHIO 


31) SUGAR ST. 
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caretakers at the top? Does decision give 
way to too much "conference"? Is initia- 
tive swallowed up in debate? It will profit 
you little to know your own strength and 
weakness unless ihe company for which 
you work has its promotive genius bal- 
anced by an equal measure of caretaker 
| caution, and its caretakers constantly in- 
| spired and led forward by the vision and 
energy of proper promoters. 

For myself, in the years since Bud 
Filcher and I joined company I have been 
supremely happy. To have a family that 
you love, and to be able to provide for 
them; to be placed in the business world 
in the job that gives you the maximum of 
satisfaction as well as income—what more 
is there to be desired in life? And these 
blessings I now enjoy. About once in so 
| often somebody sends an emissary to me 
to sound me out about going in business 


NEW CAR, JOHN? 
| for myself. A good many o my friends 


N | X d 1O | 5 RE F | M | SH ED | have been rather outspoken in their opin- 
HER MYSELF WITH | poston when T might head my yapan 
any. But Bud doesn’t regard mine as a 

ffecto : 


secondary position, even though Ais is the 
AUTO 


name that is known to the world, and his 


the major credit for our success. Bud 
knows that without me he would be lost. 

OU can make your little old last year’s car 

look like new in a jiffy and at small cost. 


And I—I have learned the lesson of my 
fifteen years too well ever tolet itslip. I am 

Adds $50 to $100 selling value to any car. 
Not a wax or polish, but a durable, high luster, quick drying 


a caretaker by nature, by experience, by 
auto finish. Effecto Black is great for touching up fenders 


choice. I wouldn't hesitate to take over 
and rusty spots. Try it on your engine. Then put one of 


the planet Mars and guarantee to show a 
pe t on it, if Bud or a good promoter like 
the colors on the body. You'll be delighted. Made in seven 
colors, also Clear Varnish and Top and Seat Dressing. 


im would agree to head the company. 

But I wouldn't again so much as set up a 
fruit-stand alone. Never again. 

Sold by paint, hardware and auto accessory dealers. Send for Color Card. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St, Buffalo. N. Y. In Canada. 97 

Courtwright SL, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATTCLAMBERT VARNISHES 


“UP FROM OBSCURITY” is an auto- 
biographical article by an ex-United 
States Senator. The author has only 
recently left the United States Senate. 
Read the article and see if you can 
guess who wrote it. 


Take Lunch in the Woods Wasted Effort 


HE greatest chef in the world could not fur- 
nish you a more appetizing luncheon for 
twice the price than you can enjoy on your outing 
trips if you carry your lunch and drinkables in a 


wke 

pawkeye 
REFRIGERATOR 

Three quarters of the nickel cool for 36hours. Add to the 

plated interior of the basket joy of motoring by adding a 

is for the storing of foodand Hawkeye Basket to your 

drink with acompartmentto summer equipment. Hand- 

accommodateasmalllumpof some—cleanly — durable— 

ice that will keep the basket’s  light-weight—useful. Priced 

contents fresh, clean and aslowas $5.00. 30days' trial, 


Write for Booklet 17 and name of nearest dealer. 


Burlington Basket Company 


Dept.G. 107 Hawkeye Building 
Burlington, lowa 


We Want More Dealers 


x 
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knew Jake Hines, the doctor's hired man, 
and he was foreman of Fearless Hose Com- 
pany No. 2, and every night he went over to 
the hose-house and played cards after he got 
his work done at the doctor's. I went to bed 
about nine o'clock, but I left my clothes on, 
and when I thought it was midnight I got 
up and went down-stairs and went out into 
thealley. Swatty was there already, sitting 
in the shadow of Doc Miller's manure box, 
but Bony hadn't come, so we waited a 
while. He didn't come, so we guessed he 
was a "fraid-cat and didn't dare. 
went ahead without him. 

The doctor's old gray mare was stand- 


So we 


| ing with her head at the little square 
| window, and Swatty got on the manure 


box and climbed in. He opened the stable 


; door and I went in after him. The old 


mare looked around at us, but she didn't 
make any trouble, and Swatty untied the 
halter strap and we led her out into the 
alley. Weled her across the public square, 
and down into the creek and then up the 
creek to where our cave was. She came 
right along as easy as anything and we got 
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CHANDLER: 


SIX $1395 


THE CHANDLER CHECKS 
With High-Priced Cars 


HANDLER checks in the most essential features of 
design and construction and equipment with the high- 
priced cars. Chandler performs with the high-priced cars. 
The manufacturer of one Six can make just as big claims 
as any other. The Chandler Company likes to deal in facts. 
For years the Chandler Company has made the Chandler 
a fact-car, not a claim-car. Claims sell a lot of cars, but facts 
sell more cars, just as fast as the buyers learn the facts. 
The Chandler is honestly built and moderately priced. 
There is no other Six, selling at anything like the Chandler 
price, which will give you so much dependable service. 


Thousands of motor car buyers recognize the mechanical 
superiority of the Chandler Six, mechanical superiority 
achieved through the Marvelous Motor—the exclusive Chan- 
dler Motor, powerful, flexible, simple and economical—and 
through the excellence of design and construction of the entire 
Chandler chassis. 


So many recognize its superiority that the Chandler has 
earned a front rank position in the industry. So many recognize 
it that twenty-five thousand buyers this year will choose the 
Chandler as the Six to be preferred above all Sixes. 


FIVE PLEASING TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Limousine, $2695 


All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


Write us today for catalog and booklet “See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars." This booklet tells how 
other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. Write today, and see your dealer. Address Dept. J. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: **Chanmotor" 
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Save Shoe Leather 


Conserve America's Dwindling Supply 
For its most Valuable Uses 


HE world faces a leather famine. Tremendous demand 

and decreasing supply have caused an alarming scarcity. 

Sole leather has already sold for over a dollar a pound. 
Shoes have advanced from 50% to 100% and shoe manufac- 
turers predict that, without quick relief, 1917 leather shoes of 
good grade will sell for $15.00 to $20.00 a pair. 


The largest leather consuming industry is the shoe busi- 
ness. Automobile upholstery ranks next. Every automobile 
upholstered in leather takes leather enough to make 3 dozen 


pairs of shoes. Hence: 


Motor car buyers must soon decide which they will do 


without—leather in shoes or leather in automobiles 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Motor Quality offers the best solution to the problem. 


More cars are now upholstered in it than in any other material. 


Those automobile makers still using split leather acknowledge to us that 
it is inferior to Motor Quality Fabrikoid but they hesitate to adopt the latter 
for fear some buyers may still think split (commonly sold as “genuine 
leather") is better. When buying an automobile tell the dealer you prefer one 
upholstered in Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. You will get a more serv- 
iceable—more lasting and more superior upholstery than split leather and will 
do your share in the conservation of leather. 


Many cars are already upholstered in Du Pont Motor Quality 
Fabrikoid. You can get it on any car if you will ask for it. 


Write for names of makers using it 


How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


Toronto, Can. 


World’s largest makers of leather substitutes 


those highly polished 
surfaces that show 
finger marks so plain- 
ly. The Victrola, 
Piano, Dining Table, 


White Enamel, 
(e dar 
Polish 


Hardwood Floors, 
any Varnished Sur- 
face. The more 
service it gives the 
more need for 

Simply dampen a piece of cheese cloth, wring 
out the excess water, add a little O-Cedar Polish 
to the cloth, then go over all the varnished sur- 
face. Finish with a dry cloth. All the dust and 
the imperceptible particles that injure varnish 
are removed without the semblance of the 
slightest scratch. 


A perfectly smooth, clear, qiey surface is the 
result that improves with each cleaning. 


At All Dealers. 25c to $3.00 
Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO TORONTO 


LONDON | ff 
SS ES ! IH 
T 


MY RE] power, more s sums up the 
Roberts Motors for 1917. Three 
new engines have been brought out, pec 


istically Roberta in € in desi, 
stznction, with Robe: ris Depen, ility built. right 
in em. 


Get Your Boatbuilder's Advice 
Before Getting That New Engine 


we have da conch: descri of 
new Roberts Motore, write for this description today De 


ROBERTS MOTORS 
1604 Roberts Bldg. Sandusky, Obio 


her up the bank and to where we had caved 
in the roof of the back cave. She didn't 
want to go down there. I guess she 
thought it was kind of funny to be taken 
into a hole like that, but a doctor's horse is 
used to being out at night and to going 
into all sorts of places, and at last she set 
her front feet and slid down. It was 
pretty steep, but she went down easy. 
Swatty tied the halter strap to one of her 
front feet and we left her there. 

We went back home and I went to bed. 
I was pretty scared. I thought the doctor 
would get up in the morning and see his 
mare was gone and would get a lot of po- 
lice and people and there would be crowds 
hunting the mare. I had some pretty 
end dreams. I dreamed I was hung about 
eight times for horse stealing. 

When I got up in the morning I was 
mighty sick of it, you bet. I made up my 
mind Tsouldn’s do any more, no matter 
how many babies the doctor brought to 
our house. I would stay right at Aunt 
Nell’s and let on I didn’t know anything 
about gray mares or anything. I was 
through. 


S° ABOUT nine o'clock, Swatty came 
to Aunt Nell's to get me, and he was 
just hoppin , he was so tickled. 

“Garsh!” he said. “It’s better than I 
ever thort it would be. I came through 
the alley and Jake Hines was sitting on t a 
manure box waiting for the mare to come 
home. And what to you think?” 

“What?” I asked. 

* He said he would give me a quarter if 
I found the mare," Swatty said. “He 
said he guessed he had left the stable door 
open and she had wandered away and 
maybe she would come back, but if I 
hunted around and found her and brought 
her back he would give me a , quarter. So 
I'm hunting around for her." 

Well, I didn't feel so bad. Bony came 
and said it wasn't because he was scared 
that he didn't come out last night, but be- 
cause he had gone to sleep and hadn't 
waked up. So Swatty talked some more 
and we all felt fine. We seen it was bully. 
So I took my dollar, like we had fixed it 
for me to do, and I bought some bread and 
some butter and some other things to eat 
while Swatty and Bony went out to the 
cave. We didn’t want Doctor Miller to 
starve to death while we had him locked 
in the cave, because that would be murder. 
So I took what I had bought to the cave 
and we put it where the doctor could see 
it, and then we went down to the doctor’s 
house. It was about ten o'clock. We 
went to the front door and rung the bell 
and Mrs. Miller came to the door. 

“Is Doctor Miller at home?” Swatty 
asked. 

She said he was, and Swatty told her we 
had found his horse, and she said she 
would tell him. He came right out. He 
looked sort of jolly and he said; 

* Well, boys, I suppose you are looking 
for a rewar Did you bring old Jenny 
home?” 

“No, sir,’ ’ Swatty said. “We would of 
but we couldn’t. We couldn’t get her out 
of the hole.” 

So he wanted to know what hole and 
Swatty told him. He told him we had 
a cave up the creek and that it looked like 
the old mare had walked on top of the 
cave and fell though. He asked if she was 
hurt and we said she wasn't, we guessed, 
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Mia 


Our new car caught fire on a 
deserted road. 20 miles from a 
garage. The night was black. 

I grabbed Pyrene and had the 
fire out in 30 seconds. 

What a plight we'd have been in 
without Pyrene! A new $2,000 car 
reduced to scrap iron. Our lives 
endangered. Forced to walk miles 


on a dark lonely road. 
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SAVES LIFE 


Anyone takes a big risk who 
drives a car without Pyrene. 


Sold by hardware and automo- 
bile accessory dealers everywhere. 

Saves 15 per cent each year on 
auto insurance cost. Saves money 
as well as life. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York 
Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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Your Own 
Private Line Between 
* Here?" and ‘‘There’’ 


O you tire of the same scenes, the same faces? Suffer from 
the monotony of routine day after day? Yearn for some- 
thing different —out of the ordinary? 


Why not change? Go where you please, when you please, 
rocked in the cradle of comfort — the patented Cradle Spring 
Frame; driven by the safe, swift, silent, strong, sure Powerplus 
Motor. Go /ndian-ing on a 1917 


 &udian Motocycle 


With Side Car 


Far away tours, nearby jaunts — picnics — outings —out of the heat and tur- 
moil of the city into the cool and restful quiet of the green, blossoming, 
health-promoting sight-lands of Spring and Summer. 

Roomy torpedo body of steel construction. Adjustable Axle for vary- 
ing road treads. Easily handled, wonderful hill-climber, more power 
than you need, more speed than you'll want to use. Upkeep slight. 
Built and backed by the makers of the famous Indian Bi 
Twin Powerplus and EN Twin Motocycles, Electrical 
Equipped and ten other 1917 model Bicycles. 


Send for illustrated and descriptive 1917 Indian Side Car 
Booklet. 


Hendee Mfg. Co., 812 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | Now $200 


Cartoonists are well paid 
m We will not give you any grand prize ; 

Ry if you answer this Ae Nor will Only $2 down brings 

we cl@jm to make you rich in a brand new Rex (10 years’ 

week. ut if you are anxious to guarantee) built because world's 

develop your talent with a suc- greatest merchandise E 

cessful cartoonist, so you can make wanted a better machine. Type- 

money, send a copy of this picture with writer prices smashed! Write today for 

6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons Secrets." Inside facts you ought to know. 

and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. REX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning Dept. 1056 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 

— The master- 

piece of watch 

manufacture—adjust- 


ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


/21 Jewel 
ue Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest, 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough. 
| Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 

Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1055, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chica: 
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ght - Unharmed 


The Brooks Waterproofed Racket is guaranteed against ex- 
posure to dampness, humidity, climatic change. A new 
process. 
Descriptive catalog, including 1917 tennis rules, court lay- 
out, 22 models of Brooks racketa at $1 to $10, sent Free. 

Hydroproof Racket Lak, in can, to waterproof 

racket a season, 65c. 
BROOKS TENNIS RACKET COMPANY 


Dept. A Providence, R. |. 
Reference: Nat'l Bank of Commerce 


but she wouldn’t come out for us. He got 
his hat. 

“Come on,” he said, “ PI] see about it.” 

Well he took us out the back way to the 
stable and yelled for Jake, and Jake came. 

“Jake,” he said, “these boys have 
found Jenny and she’s fallen into a hole 
and they can’t get her out.” 

“All right," Jake said, I'll go with 
them." 

You could have knocked me over with a 
feather. We hadn't thought of that. The 
doctor started to go back to the house. 
Then he stopped. 

“Just wait a minute," he said. “I 
think I'll go with you. If the mare is hurt 
I may be able to attend to her right 
there." 

When the doctor came out with his 
medicine case we started, and me and 
Swatty pretended to be eager to hurry up. 
Bony sort of held back behind. The doc- 
tor talked to us alot. He was sort of hap- 
py and good-natured about it, like fat men 
are, ant joked some about how far it was. 
We took him out the Graveyard Road and 
down into the creek bottom and showed 
him the mouth of our cave up the bank. 

“Well, well!” he said. ‘This is moun- 
tain climbing indeed! If I had much of 
this to do I'd be a smaller and a better 
man. 


HE MADE me carry his medicine case 
so he could use both hands, and I 
went first. Then Jake came and then the 
doctor and then Swatty and then Bony. 
When we got to the door of the cave I 
stopped, and Jake looked in. 

““Where’s the mare?" he said. “I don’t 
see no mare.” 

He turned to look back and the doctor 
was just behind him, panting pretty hard. 

"What?" the doctor asked, and he 
stepped up. I started to say it was the 
back cave the mare was in, but just then 
the doctor bumped against me and I fell 
down, and he stepped on me and went sort 
of down on his knees. It was as dark as 
pitch. Swatty had slammed the door shut 
against the doctor and jolted him into the 
cave, and me and Jake with him. I heard 
Swatty fastening the cave door and there 
we were, me and the doctor and Jake. We 
were locked in the cave. 

I was the first one to know what Swatty 
had done, and I pounded on the door and 
hollered for them to let me out, but they 
didn't do it. Jake was just standing and 
saying: 

“TIl be durned! I'll be durned!” 

* What does this mean?" Doctor Miller 
asked. 

I didn't know what to say, I was so 
scared. But I didn't have to say any- 
thing. Jake said it. 

“T know mighty well what this means, 
Doc," he said. “This is some of that Tom 
Foley's work, this is. He's been trying to 

et me out of the foremanship of Fearless 
Ficee No. 2 for the last three years, and 
we've got the annual election to-night. He 
knows mighty well if I ain’t there to-night 
he can put it over on me, and this is his 
game. I’m almighty sorry you got drug 
into it, Doc, but I'll make him suffer for 
this when I get out." 

He struck a match and saw the food I 
had bought. He kept striking matches 
and looking around the cave. 

“Yes, by Susan!” he said. “Look at 
the food. This is Foley’s work, the great 
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A High Standard Made Higher till 


Were they so disposed, Dodge 
Brothers could not lower the 
quality of this car. 


They are no longer free agents, 
because public opinion has estab- 
lished a standard for everything 
bearing their name. 


They dare not fall below the high 
estimate that has been formed of 
them as motor car manufacturers. 


The American people are quick 
to detect deterioration. 


And what is much more important 
—they expect the constant im- 
provement of any product in which 
they repose complete confidence. 


They would be slower to forgive 
a fault in any car Dodge Brothers 
might build, than in one they 
esteemed less highly. . 
Every dealer in Dodge Brothers 
cars knows that the customers 
who come to him, come with the 
highest possible expectations. 

He knows that the thing he is sell- 
ing primarily is Dodge Brothers 
word and their good name. 

He knows that he is not merely 
dealing in motor cars, but acting 
as custodian for Dodge Brothers 
reputation. 


Naturally, this knowledge of what 
is expected by the buyer breeds a 
deep sense of responsibility. 

In the Works, it has the effect of 
inspiring Dodge Brothers to a 
constant personal oversight of all 
of the manufacturing operations. 


Their own life-long zeal for good 
workmanship is sharpened and 
stimulated by a realization of what 
the public expects from them. 

The entire institution is honestly 
permeated with the idea that 
quality and performance are 
paramount and all-important. 


And so, a standard which was nat- 
urally high, has been made higher 
still, by the bestowal of complete 
confidence on the part of the 
public. 

It is a mutual contract which 
offers constant inspiration to the 
manufacturer and constant insur- 
ance to the customer. 


With the interests of buyer and 
seller so closely knit together, the 
result, everywhere, is what might 
have been expected. 

It is impossible for Dodge 
Brothers, with all their great 
facilities, to build enough motor 
cars to satisfy the public. 


r 
Touring Car or Roadster, $835 In Canada $1185 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1000 In Canada $1420 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265 In Canada $1800 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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; nere à slip means ruin! 


Big hoists that lift a hundred-ton load with ease and precision are con- 
trolled by brakes that must not slip, crush or burn. The motorist, too, 
knows that a safe brake band is)the best protection to his life and his car. 
And both the giant hoist and the motor-car have brakes lined with 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Spesto 


Resistant to heat, 


water, wear and weather 
SE WU E EE 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 
O many fields, THE CONTIN 
in many forms, 
this wonderful substance 
brings safety — roofings that 
resist fire and time, and 
wrappings for electric wires 
—theatre curtains and flame- 
proof clothing. Skillfully 
fashioned from the nat- 


ural rock, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos 
today serves men in count- 
less homes and, industries. 
The list of J-M Products be- 
low is but an outline, but it 
tells the story. Asbestos in 
useful form —this is Johns- 
Manville's achievement. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, Building Ma- 
terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. 


The Home Industry Power Plants Roofings 


The Motor Car The Farm Transportation 
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When you think of Asbestos you think of 
- Johns-Manville 


NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER $2:50 oK BANKING 


Makes adding easy for anyone. It's accu- 
Tells of the t ities in this won- 
derful | roteesion, fea gy tong how you can learn b; 


r&te, quick, durable and easily operated. 
Capacity $999,999.99. Saves time, 


M brain work and eliminates errors. Thou- mail. months’ term. ploma aw: 
sands owners. Guaranteed one year. EDG. LCO; Pres. M 
Delivered complete for $2.60. AA ES y 


) Order yours today. 
Agents wanted. J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 35, 5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


LEARN MUSIC 
AT HOME! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, Pic. 


American School of Bankin; 
1088 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big suc- 
cess awaits you. Legally trained 
men win high positions in busi- 
ness and public life. Greater 
Selore. Be independant — bo & 
leader. Earn 
Y X $3,000 te si 0,000 Annuaity 
e guide you Bi he ou can ome 
time. We to pass bar 
luring spare e. ? prepare you to pass ex 


t in any state. refunded ording 
colo, Trombone, Fluteor to sing. You pay only for music and to oF poe A Bond if gissat sfied. Degree 
postage—which is small. No extras. Beginners or advanced dents enrolled. low cost, easy terms. Big Law 
pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. Start at | Library and modern course, me ie Speaking, free, % you earoll 


once. Send your name and get free booklet by return mail. Ad- 
dressU.S.Schoolof Music, Box 154-E,225 5thAve., N.Y .City 


books free. Send for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 533-F, Chicago 


big mush! He thinks this is a good joke. 
I'll show him. Son,” he said to me, “did 
Foley talk to you?" 

“No, sir!” I said. 

“I knew it!" Jake said. “It’s that 
Swatty kid. He’s a terror, he is. Well, 
son, don't you mind; we'll mighty soon get 
out of here." 

I felt a whole lot better. 
the doctor didn't. 

“Get out? How’ll we get out?" he 
wanted to know, “If your friend Foley 
fixed this up you may be sure he don't ex- 
pect you to get out to-night. And I've 
got to get out. I’ve got two important 
cases, and I must get out." 

“Oh! we'll get out, Doc,” said Jake, and 
he lit another match. 

He looked at the door and tried it, butt- 
ing into it with his shoulder, but we had 
fixed it dandy. It didn't give at all. It 
was like butting a rock. He tried it a 
while and then he said, but not so gay: 

“Well, we'll have to dig out.” 

“Then, Jake, let us dig,” said the doc- 
tor, and they dug. I dug too, but mostly 
I only pretended to dig. It was dark in 
there and you couldn't see, and clay isn't 
anything to dig with your fingers. Jake 
and the doctor had pocket knives, but you 
know how much you can dig with a pocket 
knife. But they had the right idea. They 
didn’t try to dig through the tunnel, like 
me and Swatty thought they would. They 
dug around the door. 


WELL when Swatty and Bony had 
locked us in, they went and sat on 
the bank across the creek to see what 
would happen. Nothing happened. Then 
Swatty got to thinking. He didn’t worry 
about Jake, because Jake was a hired man 
and nobody ever knew when he would get 
home, but he knew my aunt would want 
to know where I was. That made him 
think of Mrs. Miller, and she would want 
to know where the doctor was. He was 
mighty worried. We had thought maybe 
we could keep the doctor in the cave a 
couple of weeks until everything was all 
right, but he knew right away that me and 
Jake and the doctor couldn’t live on the 
food I had put in the cave, and he knew 
my aunt would start out to find where I 
was, and Mrs. Miller to find out where 
Doctor Miller was. He was mighty wor- 
ried, and he didn't know what to do. So 
he didn't do anything. 

It turned out like he thought it would. 
My aunt was mad when I didn't come 
home to dinner, and madder when I didn't 
come home to supper, but when I didn't 
come home at all she was worried almost 
crazy, and she got my father to go hunt 
for me. He hunted a while and then got 
some other men to hunt for me, because 
he had to go home. They hunted all 
night. Along toward morning the hunters 
who were hunting for me ran into the 
hunters who were hunting for Doctor Mil- 
ler. They had Swatty with them, because 
Mrs. Miller had said Swatty had come to 
the house and the doctor had gone away 
with them. They were trying to make 
Swatty tell where the doctor went, but he 
wouldn't. He just let on like he was cry- 
ing and said he didn't know. 

Well, the hunters who were hunting for 
Doctor Miller had just started out because 
Mrs. Miller hadn't got worried until 
toward morning, because she thought he 
was attending to his business, but toward 


But I guess 
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morning my father and Bony's father | 2 


came to his house, and it was at their 
houses Mrs. Miller thought Doctor Miller 
was. So she was frightened and got some 
men to hunt him. 

I guess I went to sleep about ten or 
eleven o'clock that night while Jake and 
Doctor Miller were still digging. I woke 
up all of a sudden and there I was in the 
cave, and the door open and men coming 
in and Doctor Miller brushing off his 
hands. Him and Jake had almost dug a 
way out, but the hunters had got Swatty 
to tell where we were. So about the first 
thing I heard was a man saying: 

* Where's that Swatty? Don’t let him 
get away!" 

But he had got. We didn't see him for 
about a week. He went over into Illinois 
and got a job with a farmer. 

Well, all the way home Jake kept talking 
about Tom Foley and what he would do 
to him, and when the hunters heard it they 
laughed like sixty and said it was the best 
joke they ever heard. They said they 
would have to hand it to Foley—he was a 
dandy. So I guess they told Foley so. I 
guess he listened to them and didn't let 
on, only said he didn't do it, and of course 
they didn't believe him, because he had 
been elected foreínan of Fearless Hose No. 
2, like Jake had said he would be. So 
Foley got sort of proud of it and let them 
think. So me and Bony and Swatty never 
got anything, except Swatty got licked 
for being away for a week, and that was all 
right; it was worth it for the fun he had. 

But the worst of it was that all of it 
wasn't any use. We had gone to all the 
work for nothing. We had caved up the 
wrong doctor. We ought to have caved 
up Doctor Wilmeyer and Doctor Brown. 
Because while we had Doctor Miller caved 
up, and thought we had everything fine 
and dandy, it was Doctor Wilmeyer and 
Doctor Brown who were the ones all the 
time. When we got home from the cave 
with the hunters there was a new baby at 
our house and one at Bony's house, and 
they had brought them. And that wasn't 
the worst—they were both girls. So we had 
done worse than nothing, because if we 
had left Doctor Miller alone he might, 
anyway, have brought boys. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER begins in 
the June number a new series of short: 
stories. The first is called ‘‘Markley’s 
‘Size-up’ of Dix.’’ It is the story of a 
$2,000 man who had a price mark put 
on him by an expert accountant. 
Read it and see how much you are 
worth. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


that suspicion. It was contemptible in 
the light of what he knew of Jane. 

Worn out with his unusual self-scru- 
tiny, he left the park and went to call 
on Mrs. Brendon. She was at home and 
welcomed him gayly. He explained that 
Jane and the baby had deserted him and | 
that he was a lone bachelor in search of | 
friends and comfort. 
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31 miles of concrete built by the Toronto-Hamilton Highway Commission, 
Geo. H. Gooderham, Chairman; H. S. Van Scoyoc, Chief Engineer, Toronto. 


Traffic Increased Fivefold 
on New Concrete Road 


When roads are to be improved it is not safe to allow for 
only an ordinary increase in traffic. A good road not only 
attracts traffic from other roads but it creates new traffic. This 
is especially true of motor and truck traffic. Nothing less en- 
during than concrete will last under constant shearing and tearing 
of power-driven wheels. Concrete is hard, rigid and unyielding; 
even, but not slippery. 

After concreting the Toronto-Hamilton Highway in Canada, 
the Commissioners wrote: 

“The use of the highway has greatly exceeded what was esti- 
mated by the Commission. A count was taken in October, 
and at the western end near Hamilton, the number of horse- 
drawn commercial vehicles was greater than the entire traffic 
counted in 1914. Our highest count was almost five times 
the highest count made at the same point on the highway in 
1914. In addition to the natural increase in traffic, the road 
is carrying a great deal of the traffic that formerly used 
, parallel routes.” 

The fact that good roads concentrate trafic upon a few of 
them enables a community to build a connected system. It is 
estimated that 15% of the highways carry 85% of all traffic. 
A relatively small mileage will serve, and that mileage can be 
built of the most durable construction at a total cost which, if 
properly financed, any community can afford. 


Concrete Least Expensive Durable Road 


It costs less per mile than any other permanent road material, 
and its annual upkeep is really negligible. It has the same 
strength and durability on roads which make it universally used 
in important engineering works. ] 


We will send you free a copy of **Concrete Facts About 
Concrete Roads." (Ask for Bulletin No. 136.) It gives 
reasons why so many states and counties have selected con- 
crete for main highways and contains a variety of illustrations. 
Our engineers will help you to interest your neighbors and 
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: road officials. Write today. = 
E PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION = 
= Offices at ` = 
= INDIANAPOLIS = 
= ATLANTA Merchants Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH = 
Hurt Building KANSAS CITY Farmers Bank Building = 

CHICAGO Commerce Building SALT LAKE CITY = 


= mm: 
= 111 W. Washington St. MILWAUKEE Kearns Building 
DALLAS First Nat'l Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 


= Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Building 
- ENVER 101 Park Avenue SEATTLE = 
Ideal Building PARKERSBURG Northern Bank & TrustBldg. £ 


Union Trust Building 
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In Your Home 
The Silent 


Si-wel-clo 


Place the Silent Si-wel-clo and any other 
closet side by side—the difference in ap- 
pearance does not disclose to you the 
mechanical superiority or silence of oper- 


ation of one over the other. 


You cannot tell which will clog and foul 
under use or which set of fittings will get 
out of order first and make an expensive 
plumbing job. 

You will have to take somebody's wotd for it. 
The manufacturers of the Silent Si-wel-clo, 
by reason of years of experience and investi- 


gation of the merits of different closets, are in a position to offer you 


expert advice in closet installation that cannot be disputed. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SFWELCLO 
SILENT CLOSET 


incorporates the good, mechanical features a water closet should 
have and adds that of extraordinary quiet operation. One is 
just as important to the home owner as the other. Why dis- 
turb the feeling of security from embarrassing noises by main- 
taining or installing an old time, noisy closet? 


Write for “Bathrooms of Char- 
acter.” You will find it instruc- 
tive in planning your bathrooms. 
Ask for Booklet P- 15. 
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The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection against dissatisfac- 
tion. The name is stamped upon it so you cannot be deceived. 
In fact, it will pay you to see that the "Star Within the 
Circle" trade-mark appears on all your plumbing fixtures. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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A High School Course SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 

Learn in your SPANISH FRENCH GERMAN br ITALIAN, Now la the tae 
In Two Years nói ere to better our position or inorease your business. Learn quick- 


ly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talk ng machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg, 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


plete, and simplified high school course that you can 

are in ub years. Mon all college er A 
rements. pared leading members o/ 
ulties of universities and academies, 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address{for our book- 

let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P- 1055, Chicago, U. S. A. 


e . 
Everybody Enjoys Canoeing 
Geowa-upe and young folks—everybody likes the delightful ime of canoeing :of 
gliding swiftly over the water in a beautiful, ceful "Old Town Canoe." Easy to 
addle, easy to manage, an **Old Town" furnishes healthful, invigorating sport that 
E a supreme pleasure, Write for catalog. 4,000 canoes ready to ship—$34 up—from 
dealer or factory. 


“Well, there is nothing so good for hus- 
bands, I contend, as a dose of absence. 


| Men need unsettling—they fall so easily 


into ruts. Business—club—home—ditto 
—ditto—ditto.” 

“I suppose it’s all sauce for the goose?” 

“Oh, yes. I hope Jane will get a beau 
and flirt with him abominably. 

“Can you think of Jane flirting?” 

“No. That’s why I think she needs it. 
Jane takes life too seriously.” 

“It’s rather a question about which is the 
better way to take it, don’t you think?” 

* Life?—not a bit. Take it anyway you 
like, but don't take it hard." 

“I find I get a trifle bored with those of 
us who take it too lightly." 

“That’s a Janeism, Jerry." 

He laughed at that. She ordered him 
home to dress and back to dinner, and he 
accepted gratefully, glad of anything to 
d time and keep his mind off his trou- 

les. 

He sat next Althea at dinner, and for 
once she failed to reproach him for past 
misdemeanors and devoted herself to be- 
ing agreeable. Several parties were planned 
on the spot, and Jerry joined in with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Tt is nice to see you enjoying your va- 
cation so much," Althea remarked. 

“A broken heart worn on the sleeve is a 
sad sight, you know,” he replied. 

He plunged into such diversion as his 
mw friends offered, with desperation. 

e knew what was ahead of him in the 
night hours spent in the studio. The first 
week passed somehow. His friends said 
Jerry had never been so gay and such good 
company. Jerry could barely remember 
where they went or what they did. 


Boss came in one night in the second 
week, about six o’clock, as Jerry was 
deciding where to go. 

“Hello, Jerry, got a date?” 

“No, I was just trying to make up my 
mind what to do." 

“T’ve invited myself to dinner. Let's 
et Mrs. Biggs to fix us up something and 
ave it here." 

* Don't you want to go somewhere— 

where it's gay?" 

“Noisy, you mean? No. Can't you 
stand it here?” she added. 

“It’s awful, Bobs,” he admitted. 

“Tl go talk to the Biggs; you light the 
fire," she ordered. 

When she returned he was lighting can- 
dles, brushing up the hearth, and gener- 
ally playing host. 

"All's well—steak in the ice box, and 
plenty of other things. cs ordered 
things kept ready for you all the time, it 
seems. Just like her, isn't it? I never 
knew any human being take so much 
thought for others as Jane does." 

“ Yes—she does." 

“I don't wonder you miss her.” 

He lifted such tragic eyes to her that 
Bobs was startled. 

“Tve got to get used to missing her, 
Bobs," he said slowly. 

“What do you mean?" 

“I think I’m going to lose her—" He 
broke off, unable to finish. 

“You mean Jane has left you—for 
good?” 

"She's gone to decide whether she will 
or not." 

[ete what's happened?" 
*['ve just got to talk to somebody, 
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Bobs, I’m nearly crazy with this thing— 
Jane doesn't love me; you know that, just 
as I know it." 

pope ee been a good wife, hasn't 
she? 

“The best. But there's somebody she 
does care about—" 

“ Martin Christiansen?” 

“You saw it, too?” 

“ No; I was only afraid of it. They had 
so much in common; he gave her all the 
consideration you did not." 

“Oh, I know I've got no chance with 
him; but it doesn't make it any easier!” 
he cried. 

* How did you know about it?" 

“They told me. Jane called me in— 
said there had been an accident, that he 
had told her he loved her—she was all to 
pieces. I could see it. I never saw her so 
upset." 

“Poor Jane; but why did she go away?” 

“She said she had to be alone, to make 
up her mind what she must do." 


* How like her!" 


HE DROPPED his head into his hands, 
and Bobs said nothing. Her instinct 
was to comfort him, but she fought it down. 

“Tve been in hell, Bobs,” he groaned. 

“So has Jane, and so has Christiansen,” 
she exclaimed. 

“I know—I know.” 

“You can’t go on forever, Jerry, and 
escape. 

He looked up at that. 

“Your marriage to Jane was the most 
selfish, cowardly thing any man ever did, 
and nue got to pay for it, sooner or 
later!” 

“Why, Bobs—I—” 

“Don’t let's talk about it. I know you, 
Jerry, or I know why you married Jane, 
and you never gave her part of it one 
thought. If she’s found a great big, fine 
man, like Christiansen, to really love her, 
I hope you'll stand out of the way and take 
your medicine like a man." 

“I didn't force her to marry me! What 
did she do it for?” 

*'"That's her affair; but now the point is 
that she has lived up to her contract like a 
soldier. She's a magnificent, full-grown 
woman tied to a selfish little-boy man— 
and it's ridiculous." 

“T think I get your estimate of me ac- 
curately." 

“It’s time for you to take stock, Jerry. 
You've had the opportunity of your life, 
and you haven’t made good. You don’t 
understand Jane, nor appreciate her, nor 
care anything about her—” 

“That’s ake: Bobs. I love her better 
than anything in the world!” 

Jerry’s voice rang out in the big still 
room like a rifle shot. Bobs stared at him, 
and his eyes blazed back at her. She rose 
and went over to him and held out her 
hand. 

“T beg your pardon, old man; I had no 
idea you cared." 

He wrung her hand for a second, and 
turned away from her. 

“I wish you could help me a little to un- 
derstand her," he said huskily. 

“With all my heart, Jerry," she an- 
swered. : 

She took his arm and led him over to the | 
couch, where they sat down side by side. | 

“I know we started out wrong. Every- | 
thing you say about the way I married her | 
is true. I guess you know as well as any- , 
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Reprod ucin g Piano 


TIRNA ST. 


What Ínpresario could assemble all this talent ? 

-OT SCORE of the greatest living pianists await their turn to 

! play for your guests—if you own the Ampico. Godowsky, 
Bauer, Busoni, Buhlig, Ornstein, Brockway, Volavy, Adler 
—they are all present in spirit, if not in flesh. Their in- 
terpretations of great musical works are just as individual, 
just as satisfying artistically when reproduced as when played 
by the artist in person. 
The Ampico may be had in the Chickering, Haines Bros., Marshall & 
Wendell, Franklin, and the celebrated Knabe pianos. Write us and let us 
tell you more about the Ampico. 


THE AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY, 


FIFTH AVBNUE NEW YORK. 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for heel 
with the Red Plug. 

Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 

or tan. 50c. atlached —all Dealers. | 


2 Packs Playing Cards Zo oeste for 30e Deere tices. | 
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XECUTIVES whose hours 

are priceless, the kind of 
men who travel on excess fare 
trains, make riding time writing 
time with the aid of Corona. 
Business "leaks" which can cost 
millions are prevented by the 
coronatyping of confidential 
matters. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


owing to its portability and its guaran- 
tee of privacy—saves your seconds and— 
your secrets. 


This six-pound machine lacks nothing in 
completeness, because it is compact; its 
simplicity of design and operation en- 
able anyone able to write, to t and 
copy—conveniently, easily, legibly and 
beautifully without instruction. 


Corona and case cost $50 


. Necessity for extra baggage is eliminated 
by the fact that special two-story bags and 
Gladstones by "Likly" accommodate 
Corona and a traveling kit. 


To gel "The Personal Touch in Typ 
ing" be sure and ask for Booklet 9 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N.Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Agencies in principal cities 


Your Summer Vacation is Worth $400.00 


OR a number of years, members of the Crowell Scholarship 
Bureau have turned their summer vacations into money by 
introducing WoMAN's HoME COMPANION and THE AMERI- [5] 
[n] CAN MAGAZINE to their friends. By working this summer, you 
can earn money for college expenses in the autumn. It is out- 
door work and needs no experience. Will you try it? Write to 


Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk H 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| one what a selfish brute I have always 

| been." 

| “The thing is how can you get Jane 

; back?" Bobs broke in quickly. 

| "Ihaven'ta chance in the world, Bobs! 

! I know what kind of a chap Christiansen 
is. What hold have I got on her?" 

“Little Jerry.” 

*Oh— but that isn’t fair!" he said, in the 
very words that Christiansen had used. 

"We're dealing with facts now, not 
philosophy. Jane loves that baby better 
than du else in the world; that is the 
only thing you've got to work on." 

“How can I work on that?” 

" You've got to win her love, Jerry.” 

“But what is there for her to love in 
me?" 

“You’ve got to make something." 

* But, Bobs, she's deciding it now. It's 
too late for me—I’ve lost my chance. I 
tell you, if she walked out of here, with 

_ the Bald One—and went away to marry 
him—I don't think I could bear it!" 

Two big tears ran down Jerry's nose 

and dropped off into his lap, but he paid 
, no attention to them. 
“Maybe she'll give you time, Jerry. I 
| think she ought to have this chance to be 
` alone and decide; but she may not decide 
to do anything right away." 

* Bobs,—you know Jane will do it right 
off, the minute she decides, whatever it is. 
I know it, too. No, I guess you're right, 
; I’ve had my chance and I've med. it. 
s pay for it the rest of my life; I know 
that. 

“Tm sorry, old man; we all get it sooner 
or later," she said. 

“Oh, Bobs,—I understand now—for- 
give me," he said brokenly, turning to her. 

Billy Biggs came in with a **'scuse me." 
He came to Jerry and offered him an en- 
velope. 

“For you, Mr. Paxton,” he said. 

Jerry tore it open—read it—gave it to 
Bobs. 

“Good God!" he said, and started off 
up-stairs, as fast as he could run. 

Bobs read and reread the message. 

| Then she went to the kitchen. 
“ Put some dinner on for Mr. Paxton at 
| once, Mrs. Biggs. The baby is sick and 
| Mrs. Paxton has sent for him. He's going 
on the seven-thirty train." 

“The baby! Oh, my God!" began Mrs. 
Biggs. But Bobs was gone. 

She ran up to Jerry's room, where he 
was hurling things into his bag. 

“Your dinner is on the table. Go eat it. 
I will pack the bag. You must keep up 
your strength, Jerry. You may be up all 
night." 

“All right,” he said, and obeyed her. 

Half an hour later she saw him off. 

“Good luck, old man.” 

"Im afraid to go, Bobs,” he said 
brokenly; “but it’s something to do! 
Good-by. God bless you.” 

“And you—and Jane—and Baby!” she 
cried after him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


I* SEEMED to Jane that the world was 
a great void filled with the strangled 
breathing of the baby. Since the first 
swift descent of danger she had worked 
mechanically under the doctor’s orders, 
without sleep, with no attention to the 
| food which they forced her to swallow. 
| Her. muscles ahead the orders of her 
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brain, but her subconscious mind spilled | 
over into her consciousness every minute 
of the time, and a dreaty monologue re- 
peated itself intenupabiy. 

“Why did I bring him here? Why did I 
risk his life this way? For my own selfish 

urposes, and now God will punish me. 
he will take him away—I will have killed 
him—little Jerry—" Over and over it 
ran, the same words, the same aching ac- 
cusation. With a reversion to the old, 
avenging God of her childhood, she fore- 
saw quick doom for sin. 

Jerry Junior had never been ill before, 
and Jane was unprepared for the sudden- 
ness of the seizure. A strange doctor had | 
to be summoned, Anna's terror quieted, a 
trained nurse sent for. Things had to be 
done quickly, for the need was immediate. 
The baby had evidently taken cold; it had 
gone into membranous croup before they 
realized he was really ill. | 

Miss Garnett and the doctor were kind- 
ness itself, but it seemed to Jane that she 
was as alone with Nemesis as if she were 
lost in the desert. The first day and part 
of the second the doctor insisted there was 
no need of alarm; but the afternoon of the 
second day the breathing grew more and 
more difficult. Then Jane wired for Jerry. 

As she waited for him, she tried to think 
how he would feel toward her if his son 
was sacrificed. She fought down the de- 
sire to break into hysterical weeping. She 
must spare him that, at least. 


HEN he finally came into the room, ; 

her tragic face drew him to her swift- | 

ly. He took her cold hands for a second, 

with a low word of greeting. Then he 

went to the baby's bed and bent over him. 

* Poor little chap," he exclaimed, as he 

looked at the fevered, panting atom of hu- 

manity. He asked the nurse quick ques- 
tions. Jane sat still as a graven image. 

“T asked Doctor Grant to come on the 
next train, Jane. I thought we'd better 
have him, because he knows Jerry's con- 
stitution best." 

* Oh, Jerry!" she said, out of her agony. 

He went to her and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t be discouraged, Jane, we'll pull 
him through; he's strong." 

“No. Bye killed him, Jerry.” 

“Nonsense. He ran the same chance in 
New York. Now tell me about it from the 
beginning.” 

His matter-of-fact tone steadied her. 
She told him the details from the first, and 
he listened intently, nodding, as she talked 
in an undertone not to disturb the child. 
It was such a relief to share the present 
responsibility with Jerry, no matter how 
she reserved the initial responsibility for 
herself. The thought of Doctor Grant’s 
coming brought hope. 

Jerry Junior began to cry—the pitiful 
wail of sick babyhood. It was agonizing 
to hear him. oy went to him and spoke 
to him. The baby turned bright eyes up- 
on him, and a smile that was a spasm of 
pain followed. 

“Let me take him up. I know I can 
help him get his breath,” he said to the 
nurse. 

“No. I think you'd better not move 


him," she said. 

* Well, I can't stand here and see him 
suffer like that," said Jerry. Deftly and 
with infinite tenderness he lifted his small 


son, blankets and all, holding his head up , 
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Meeting the Universal Need 


In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water. 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 
a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 


Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously in 
the waste places as well as in 
the thickly populated com- 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


ZU Learn Piano! 


l I 

j How To ; : 
| s« This Interesting Free Book 
H shows how you can become askilled 
layer of piano or organ in your own 
ome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr. 
J Quinn's famous Written Method is en 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads 
of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
ry key, im 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
Write today for 


. Diploma granted. 


G4 pags free book, "How To Study Music 
M. C/QUINN CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 BS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy. silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. (Used at home.) Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 
tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended by 
greatest singers of Europe. No matter how hopeless 
your case may seem, send for literature. 

i for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1055, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Tooth Brush pro’? 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F 445, 424-434 S. Green St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your new Spring Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 
serges and advanced styles in smart 


tweeds and mixtures—also full details 
of your special lining offer. 


Hewitt customer. 


Thousands of business and professional 
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| with one hand. He walked slowly up and 

| down the room with him, talking to him: 

| "Look here, old man, this is no kind of 

| welcome to give your daddy. Can't you 
brace up a bit ard manage asmile? Your 

| old pal, Doctor Grant, is coming along 
presently, and he'll give you a pill that will 
make it all right." 

The baby was quiet, watching him, but 
still that awful gasping for breath went on. 

* Ride a cock horse, to Banbury Cross," 
big Jerry began softly. It seemed to Jane 
that she was smothering. She went out on 
the balcony outside the room, where that 
mocking song came faintly, punctuated 
with Baby's cries for help. 

“God, if you'll let him live till Doctor 
Grant comes, I'll expiate!" she said over 
and over. 

Presently she heard the whistle in the 
station of the distant train that was to 
bring her messenger of relief. After what 
seemed eons of time a cab rattled to the 
house. A quick, alert step came up the 
steps. She made a supreme effort at self- 
control and went back into the room to 
meet him. 

One look at Jerry and the boy, a nod to 
pe then his hat and coat were off and he 

ad small Jerry in his hands. 

“You want me to take charge here?" he 
asked. 

“ Yes—yes," Jane murmured. 

“Who 1s the doctor?" he asked the 
nurse. 

She told him. 

* Send for him, please." 

She went out to obey. 

“Now, Mrs. Paxton, details, please," 
he said, making tests as he listened. 


JANE told him quietly... The nurse re- 
turned, saying the doctor would come 
at once. He asked her many questions, 
and before she had finished answering the 
other doctor had arrived. A consultation 
followed. 

“We may have to resort to a tube; but 
in the meantime, we'l try somethin 
else,” Doctor Grant explained to Jane an 
Jerry. “Suppose you go out on the bal- 
cony for a little; we'll call you if there is 
any change. So many of us are disturbing 
to him, I think.” 

“All right,” said Jerry, laying his hand 
on Jane’s arm. 

“Is there any hope, Doctor Grant?" 
Jane asked. 

“He’s a sick baby; but I’ve had them 
worse off than that. You go out there and 
make up your mind that Baby is going to 
get well,” he answered. 

Jerry led her out into the semi-darkness 
of the upper veranda. 

“T can't sit still, Jerry, let's walk." 

“All right." 

His hand grasped her forearm, slipped 
through, until it found her hand. She 
clung to him with a force that hurt. In 
silence they walked up and down, up and 
down. When they passed the windows 
and the light struck across Jane's face, 
Jerry thought he had never seen such an- 
guish in a human countenance. He could 
| not bear to look; it was as if he was gazing 

into something not intended for eyes to 
see—something primal, savage, terrible, 
which only God could endure. He knew 
she was on the rack, yet he could not com- 
fort her. He knew that his own grief 
| would be acute if his son was taken away; 
| but he foresaw it would be nothing to the 
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agony of his mother. “O Mary, pity 
women” came to his mind, with an over- 
whelming realization of the pathos of life. 
This groping of human creatures toward— 
what? All bound together in strange, 
even accidental relationship, held in bond- 
age by affections, . instincts, passions, 
fighting free, going on—but where? __ 

Jane's consciousness was like the shift- 
ing fever-haunted dreams of a drug fiend. 
She was numb, like a lump of stone. She 
saw things tugging at her, devils; they 
burned her with torches, but she did not 
feel anything, except this ache of loss. A 
figure hovered, gray, indistinguishable— 
she thought it was remorse, or perhaps 
Death, waiting. Suddenly it looked at 
her, and she saw it was Christ, gazing at 
her with accusing eyes, yet full of sorrow. 
She groaned, and tried to pray, but her 
tongue was dead. Visions that had come 
to her in sleep, before the baby’s birth, 
came again to mock her. She knew her- 
self condemned to walk for years this 
lonely road she was traversing. Always 
at the end, she must turn and go back 
looking for little Jerry who was lost. She 
could hear him crying,—she knew he 
needed her; but she could not get to him. 
Something seemed to walk beside her— 
she could not remember what it was; it 
clung to her and she to it. Out of the hor- 
ror she turned her head to the light struck 
across her husband’s face. 

“Oh, Jerry!” she sobbed. 

“Steady, Jane, steady.” 

isum d alk to me. I'm afraid of my 
thoughts," she whispered to him. 

He saw she was nearly beside herself, so 
he forced himself to tell her all the trivial 
happenings since her departure. Stories 
about Billy Biggs, the conversation at one 
of the Brendons' dinners, the account of 
the Bryce child's latest escapade. He 
heard his voice going on and on, he saw 
pss frantic effort to listen to him, yet 


e knew that his real self was indoors with | 


those low-voiced men who were trying to 
hold the fine silken thread of life in their 
sensitive fingers. 


RESENTLY Doctor Grant stepped to 

the door and spoke to them. Jerry's 
hand led Jane toward him. They were 
like very little children stumbling to him 
for help; he seemed so steady ne sure. 

“We're going to put in the tube. Don’t 
be alarmed; it isn’t too painful—but I 
wanted you to know.” 

He turned back into the room. Jer 
put his arms about Jane, but to his touc 
she felt like stone. She did not cling to 
him, she leaned on him, stiff and cold. It 
seemed ages that they stood so, punctu- 
ated by one scream of pain from Baby . . . 
then silence. Jane shuddered and Jerry's 
arms tightened. The night and the busy 
villa low was blotted out—they two 
stood together in a chaos of pain. 

Doctor Grant's touch dragged Jerry 
back. 

“Bring her in now and let her look at 
him," he said. 

“Is he dead?” pe whispered. 

“No. He is asleep—it’s all right.” 

Jerry watched the perspiration run down 
Doctor Grant's face unnoticed by him. 
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*Wonderfuloperation of Doctor Grant's. 
Never saw it better done," said his col- 


league. 

Text nodded; but Jane paid no atten- 
tion to any of them. She laid her hand on 
the Bald One’s damp forehead, she lifted 
his hands one after the other, adjusted the 
covers mechanically. Then she lifted an 
age-old face to them all. 

“God heard me,” she said and slipped 
into unconsciousness. . 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


POR several days Jane lay in her bed, 


looking like a wax woman, too weak to 
lift her hand. Doctor Grant ordered her 
to stay just where she was until she 
wanted to get up. 

"She's the kind that goes through hell 
without flinching, and collapses at the 
sight of heaven,” he said to Jerry. “Keep 
her quiet. It's a complete nervous col- 
lapse; but she's got a fine constitution and 
she'll come around quickly." 

The baby was improving as rapidly as 
he became ill, so Doctor Grant left on the 
night train, promising to come back on 
Sunday. 

'The trained nurse looked after Baby, 
while Anna took care of Jane. Jerry went 
from one bedside to the other. His happi- 
ness and relief were so intense that he was 
a most cheerful companion. Jane could 
not respond; but she liked to hear him 
humming about, and making jokes about 
the things he tried to persuade her to eat. 
The second day he carried the baby around 
nearly all the time. The small tyrant was 
not content unless he had his amusing 
parent at hand. Jane watched them, 
smiling faintly with a sense of peace and 
gratitude that was like music. 


Jerry's new tenderness for them both 
was very sweet. He had never shown it 
before. He was always kind, because he 
liked people about him to be comfortable, 
but this was quite different. He sat beside 
Jane and tried to coax her to eat. He 
searched the town for delicacies to tempt 
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about her, suggested that he might be 
in for a long siege, explained that if he 
wanted to go back to New York to attend 
to his affairs Anna was capable of taking 
charge, if the nurse stayed on another 
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So it was arranged. Jane agreed in- 
differently—nothing mattered much. But 
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She could not make out just what had 
happened to her, but it seemed as if her 
whole being had suffered such anguish the 
night of Baby's danger that she had been 
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where she could see him, but she rarely 
spoke. 

The installation of the picture at the 
New Age Club detained Jerry in town a 
day or so, and arrangements for a spring 
exhibition of portraits which he had been 
invited to make held him up üntil the end 
of the week. He was impatient to get to 
Lakewood, but he knew these things must 
be attended to, for the expenses of the 
doctors and nurse would be heavy. 

He arrived in Lakewood on Saturday at 
noon, and hurried to the cottage. He had 
had reports daily by telephone from the 
nurse, but he was surprised when Jane 
tne toward him with the baby in her 
arm 

“Good work!” 
both. 

“Ves 

“You’ re as white as a cloud, but it’s be- 
coming." 

She flushed at that, gave the baby to 
him, and turned away hastily on some pre- 
text. A fine romp of the two Jerrys fol- 
lowed. 

“The Bald One is outgrowing his title, 
Jane, he’s getting quite a respectable 
wig. 

“Yes, isn’t it too bad?” 

“T don’t know, Jane. Our esthetic 
ideals are such that a bald child of eight or 
ten would not be considered beautiful.” 

“Do you think he looks well, Jerry?” 

"Yes. Fine. He'sallright. Terrifyin 
the way the little wretch gets sick d 
well— Jane, my dear!” he added, for she 
went so white at his words. 

“I can't get over it; if I think back to 
that night f almost die.” 


he cried, hugging them 
“You’ re better, Jane?” 


ET’S forget it, dear; it’s over, and we’re 

all here together. Perhaps a little 

more together than we ever were before,” 

he said, with his first reference to the sit- 
uation. 

“You were wonderful, Jerry. I did not 

know how strong and tender you could 


2 a E called me up, Jane." 

es 

“T told him you and Baby had been ill; 
that I had been with you—he felt that he 
must see you, too.’ 

“Well?” 

“T told him you were here.” 

“Oh, Jerry—” 

“He is coming to-morrow.” 

“T can’t see him. I can’t stand any 
more emotion just now,” she said anx- 
iously. 

ane—do you care for him so much?” 

She closed her eyes a second, without 

replyi ing. 
hen to-morrow?” she asked finally. 

“In the afternoon,” he said. 

They did not speak of it again, but 
something had happened to their new- 
found oneness. They both tried to be 
perfectly natural and at ease, but the 
ghost of Martin was in the roam. 

The next day he came. He was all con- 
cern at Jane’s white face. He knew in 
a second what a crisis she had passed 
through, and so he made no least Feke 
to anything that had gone before, any- 
thing that was to be. He was dear, big 
Martin, delighted with the baby, cour- 
teous to Jerry, at ease in the midst of their 
self-consciousness. So in the end he dom- 
inated the scene. 

Jerry and Anna took their small charge | 
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for a drive, leaving Martin and Jane alone. 
As they departed, Jane was filled with ter- 
ror. She was so afraid of emotion. 

“Jerry is an enemy to be proud of,” 
said Martin. 

“Jerry is a fine man, Martin,” Jane an- 
swered. 

He looked at her long, holding her 
steady eyes with his. 

“You have suffered much, beloved,” he 
said softly. “I did not come to intrude, 
or to demand an answer. I came because 
I had to know what had hurt you." 

“T thought I had brought Baby here and 
risked his life. If he had died, I should 
have died, too,” she said simply. 

“T know. Let us not s “ak of it at all. 
Let’s talk of the new book.” 

“The new book. Why, Martin, I had 
forgotten!” she exclaimed. 

“Dear child,” he said tenderly; "they 
have been deep waters!" 

“The book—is it selling?” she asked. 

"Yes. They told me they had good 
news for you.’ 

They drifted off into talk of other 
things. It was as if he took her into the 
arms of his spirit, and there she was at 
rest. The time flew as it always did when 
they were together. Jane felt the call 
back to life and work, the stimulus of his 
vitality. 

Before the others came back, Martin 
pleaded an engagement in town, and the 
necessity of taking a train at six o'clock. 

“‘Good-by, my Jane; whatever comes I 
shall understand.’ 


WHEN he was gone Jane lay on the 
couch they had placed for her on the 


balcony, looking up at the sky, and let her 
thoughts take shape. They saw swiftly, 
clearly. How Martin understood her, how 
tenderly he had protected her against him- 
self—against herself. He had given his 
thoughts, his vitality, his devotion, he had 
abd nothing. There was an understand- 
ing friendship between them that was the 
communion of spirits. If only he had not 
loved her! Or was this that they had love? 
If it was—must she give it up unless she 
married him? She felt that she could not 
give it up. It was, and always would be, 
a part of her. If this was love that she 
felt for Martin, why did she not long for 
the closer union of marriage with him? 
Did it mean that she did not love him, 
since she felt that marriage was not neces- 
sary for the perfection of their oneness? 
Of course the materialistic would scoff at 
the idea of the marriage of minds. But 
she knew that Martin had impregnated 
her spiritual being with the germ of life, as 
truly as she felt Fer book to be his child. 
She wondered if Jerry would understand. 

“Asleep, Jane?” his voice said. 

“No.” 

“Sorry I missed Christiansen, I meant 
to ioc Lin off. Anna has our supper 
ready in here by the fire. And the Bald 
One sends a message of urgence." 

She rose and came in, laying her hand 
on his arm, so that he went with her to the 
baby's room. 

“Too bad! He's gone, he couldn't 
wait," said Jerry, as they bent over their 
sleeping son. 

«lon t he perfect, Jerry?" she said with 
feeling. 

* He's A No. 1, paer he answered. 

They went to their supper. They did 
not talk much. Jane was thoughtful, and 
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Jerry respected her mood. Later, while he 
was fies ott on the balcony, he called to 
her to come and see the moon. She went 
out, and gazed up at the white disk of 
radiance. 

“Jerry, go get that old driver we have, 
and take me through that park in this 
moonlight,” she pie y 

“But you aren’t well enough.” 

“T am well. Please, Jerry.” 

“All right. Wrap up well,” he said, as 
he left her. 

Presently he was back with the old high- 
backed victoria, and they started. As 
they went into the gray forest it was all 
silvered with moonshine until it looked as 
lovely as a poet’s mind. Jane shivered. 
Jerry put his arm about her and held the 
robe up close to her. She settled herself 
against him, and at his smile she groped 
for his hand. 

“ Jane—Jane—don't!" he whispered. “I 
can’t stand it for you to be kind, if it’s—” 

“Tf it’s what?’ 

“The end. Jane, I feel as if my life was 
all over, if you go. I never knew what you 
meant to me until—that day. But now I 
know. I love you so that I want you to be 
hap y, no matter what it does to me.” 

Jer what is love?" 

don't know—nobody knows. The 
people who feel it don't know and those 
who never felt it, don't know— Why, 
Jane?" 

* Because if it is something sweet and 
poignant that binds you to somebody, 
something all woven of common experi- 
ences and habits and needs—if it means 
something to lean on when you're in trou- 
ble and to be happy with when you're glad 


—why then—" 
“Why then, Jane?" breathlessly. 
“Then, at last, Jerry, I know love." 


H5 arms tightened about her, her head 
slipped to his shoulder, and they kissed 
each other ihast betrothal kiss. Jerry said 
nothing, but when Jane’s hand went to his 
cheek she felt hot tears there. After a 
long while he spoke, humbly: 

“Jane, are you perfectly sure? Chris- 
tiansen is a wonderful man, and I'm—" 

“You’re my man, Jerry. I wish we 
could have him for our friend, but—" 

* We will, dearest, if he'll take me, too." 

*He will understand, as God would," 
she said softly. 

“Jane, how can you be so wonderful, 
and want to belong to me?" 

With such foolish tenderness of belated 
courtship, they drove through the silent 
radiance of the wood. The arbutus scent 
was intoxicating, and the night sounds 
were mysterious. They were silent, 
happy. As they came out of the wood and 
to the open road again, Jerry heaved a 
deep sigh: 

*' Jane, heart of me, I feel as if all the 
problems in the world were settled for us!" 

She looked up at him, and shook her 
head, smiling. 

"Dear big, little-boy husband, our 
problems are just beginning. We're look- 
ing at them squarely for the first time!" 

“But we're looking at them—together.” 

" Yes, thanks be to love! Jerry, my 
husband, what a world! I want to cry out, 
with a loud voice, I want to praise the 
Lord, ‘with trumpets and with shawms’!” 

So these two turned their faces toward 
their new day. 


[THE END] 
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Fanny Herself 
(Continued from page 32) 


an eye out for sailors up and down the river. 
If I had to work that hard to get some at- 
tention,’ I said, ‘I’d give up the struggle, 
and settle down with a cat and ateakettle.’ 
At that he just threw back his head and 
roared. And when Mrs. Brandeis came up 
he said something about the wit of these 
American women. ‘Work is a great 
sharpener of wit—and wits,’ Mrs. Bran- 
deis said to him. ‘Pearl, did you send Ed- 
die out with that boiler, special? And 
she didn’t pay any more attention to him, 
or make any more fuss over him, than she 
would to a traveler with a line of samples 
she wasn’t interested in. I guess that’s 
why he had such a good time.” 

Sadie was right. That was the reason. 
Fanny, coming into the store half an 
hour later, saw this man who had swayed 
thousands with his music, down on his 
hands and knees in the toy section at the 
rear of Brandeis’ Bazaar. 

“Who is that man?" Fanny whispered, 
staring at him. 

“Levine Schabelitz.” 

“Schabelitz! Not the—” 

“Yes.” 

“But he’s playing on the floor like—like 
a little boy! And laughing! Why, 
Mother, he's just like anybody else, only 
nicer.’ 


ANNY stood looking at him thought- 
fully. She knew all about him. Theo- 
dore's talk of the past week had accom- 
plished that. Fanny knew that here was a 
man who did one thing better than anyone 
else in the world. She thrilled to that 
thought. She adored the quality in people 
that caused them to excel. Schabelitz had 
got hold of a jack-in-the-box, and each 
time the Seine head popped out, with its 
gr in and its squawk, he laughed like a boy. 
anny, standing behind the wrapping 
counter, and leaning on it with her elbows 
the better to see this great man, smiled too. 
She did not know she was smiling. Neither 
did she know why she suddenly owned in 
the intensity of her concentration, reached 
up for one of the pencils on the desk next 
the wrapping counter, and bent over the 
topmost sheet of yellow wrapping paper 
that lay spread out before her. 

She was rapidly sketching a crude and 
startling likeness of Levine Schabelitz as 
he st there with the ridiculous toy in 
his hand. It was a trick she often amused 
herself with at school. She had drawn her 
school-teacher one day as she had looked 
when gazing up into the eyes of the visit- 
ing superintendent, who was a married 
man. Quite innocently and unconsciously 
she had caught the adoring look in the 
eyes of Miss McCook, the teacher, and 
that lady, happening upon the sketch 
later, had dealt with Fanny in a manner 
seemingly unwarranted. In the same way 
it was not only the exterior likeness of the 
man which she was catching now—the 


.pompadour that stood stiffly perpendicu- 


lar like a brush; the square, yellow peasant 
teeth; the strong, slender hands and wrists; 
the square-toed, foreign-looking shoes and 
the trousers too wide at the instep to have 
been cut by an American tailor. ‘She 
caught and transmitted to paper, in some 
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uncanny way, the simplicity of the man 
who was grinning at the jack-in-the-box 
that smirked back at him. Behind the 
veneer of poise and polish born of success 
and adulation, she had caught a glimpse of 
the Russian peasant boy delighted with 
the crude toy in his hand. And she put it 
down eagerly, wetting her pencil between 
her lips, shading here, erasing there. 

Mrs. Brandeis, bustling up to the desk 
for a customer's change, and with a fancy 
dish to be wrapped, in her hand, glanced 
over Fanny's shoulder. She leaned closer. 
“Why, Fanny, you witch!" 

Fanny gave a little crow of delight. “It’s 
like him, isn't it?" 

“Tt looks more like him than he does 
himself.” With which Molly Brandeis un- 
consciously defined the art of cartooning. 

Fanny looked down at it, a smile curv- 
ing her lips. Mrs. Brandeis, dish in hand, 
counted her change expertly from the till 
beneath the desk, and reached for the 
sheet of wrapping paper just beneath that 
on which Fanny had made her drawing. 
At that moment Schabelitz, glancing up, 
saw her, and came forward smiling, the 
jack-in-the-box still in his hand. 

* Dear lady, I hope I have not entirely 
disorganized your shop. I have had a 
most glorious time. Would you believe it, 
this jack-in-the-box looks exactly like my 
manager, Weber, when the box-office re- 
y are good. He grins just—” 

nd then his eye fell on the drawing that 
Fanny was trying to cover with one brown 
paw. “Hello! What's this?" Then he 
looked at Fanny. Then he grasped her 
wrist in his fingers of steel and looked at 
the sketch that grinned back at him imp- 
ishly. “Well, I’m darned!” exploded 
Schabelitz in amusement, and surprise, 
and appreciation—and did not apologize. 
“And who is this young lady with the 
sense of humor?” 

“This is my little girl, Fanny.” 


HE LOOKED down at the rough sketch 
again, with its clean-cut satire, and up 
again at the little girl in the school coat 
and the faded red tam o’ shanter, who was 
looking at him. 

“Your little girl, Fanny, h'm? The one 
who is to give up everything that the bo 
Theodore may become a great violinist.” 
He bent again over the crude, effective 
cartoon, then put a forefinger gently under 
the child’s chin and tipped her glowing 
face up to the light. “I am not so sure 
now that it will work. As for its being 
fair! Why, no! No!" 

Fanny waited for her mother that eve- 
ning, and they walked home together. Their 
step and swing were very much alike, now 
that Fanny’s legs were growing longer. 
She was at the backfisch age. 

“What did he mean, Mother, when he 
said that about Theodore being a great 
violinist, and it’s not being fair? What 
isn’t fair?” 

“To-night, when Theodore’s at the con- 
cert, I'll tell you what he meant, and all 
about it." 

"['d love to hear him play, wouldn't 
you? I'd just love to.” 

Over Molly Brandeis’ face there came 
a curious look. : 

“You could hear him, Fanny, in Theo- 
dore’s place. Theodore would have to 
stay home if I told him to." 

Fanny'seyes and mouth grew round with 
horror. “Theodore stay home! Why—" 
And then she broke into a little relieved 
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laugh. “ But you're just fooling, of course." 

* No, I'm not. If you really want to go 
I'll tell Theodore to give up his ticket to 
his sister." 

* Well, my goodness! I guess I'm not a 
pig. I wouldn't have Theodore stay home, 
not for a million dollars." 

“I knew you wouldn't," said Molly 
Brandeis as they swung down Norris 
Street. And she told Fanny briefly of 
what Schabelitz had said about Theodore. 

It was typical of Theodore that he ate 
his usual supper that night. He may have 
got his excitement vicariously from Fanny. 


She was thrilled enough for two. Her 
food lay almost untouched on her plate. 
She chattered incessantly. When Theo- 


dore began to eat his second baked apple 
with cream, her outraged feelings voiced 
their protest. 

“But, Theodore, I don't see how you 
can!” 

“Can what?” 

“Eat like that. When you're going to 
hear him play. And after what he said, 
and everything.” 

“Well, is that any reason why I should 
starve to death?” 

" But I don’t see how you can,” repeated 
Fanny helplessly, and looked at her 
mother. rs. Branden reached for the 
cream pitcher and poured a little more 
cream over Theodore's baked apple. Even 
as she did it her eyes met Fanny's, and in 
them was a certain sly amusement, a little 
gleam of fun, a look that said, ‘ Neither 
do I.” Fanny sat back, satisfied. Here, 
at least, was someone who understood. 


AT HALF PAST seven Theodore, look- 
ing very brushed and sleek, went off 
to meet Emil Bauer. After he had gone, 
Mrs. Brandeis went into the dining-room 
where Fanny was sitting. Mattie had 
cleared the table, and Fanny was busy 
over a book and a tablet, by the light of 
the lamp that they always used for study- 
ing. It was one of the rare occasions when 
she had brought home a school lesson. It 
was arithmetic, and Fanny loathed arith- 
metic. She had no head for mathematics. 
The set of problems were eighth-grade 
horrors, in which A is digging a well 20 
feet deep and 9 feet wide; or in which A 
and B are papering two rooms, or building 
two fences, or plastering a wall. If A does 
his room in 94 days, the room being 12 
feet high, 20 feet long, and 1574 feet wide, 
how long will it take B to do a room 14 
feet high, 1134 feet, etc. 

Fanny hated the indefatigable A and B 
with a bitter personal hatred. And as for 
that occasional person named C, who com- 
plicated matters still more—! 

When Fanny had folded her arithmetic 

apers neatly inside her book and leaned 
bk with a relieved sigh, Molly Brandeis 
bent forward in the lamplight and began 
to talk very soberly. She told Fanny a few 
things about her early married life—things 
that made Fanny look at her with new eyes. 
She had always thought of her mother as 
her mother, in the way a fourteen-year-old 
girl does. It never occurred to her that 
this mother person, who was so capable, 
so confident, so worldly-wise, had once 
been a very young bride, with her life be- 
fore her, and her hopes stepping high, and 
her love keeping time with her hopes. 
Fanny heard, fascinated, the story of this 
girl who had married against the advice of 
her family and her friends. 
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Molly Brandeis talked curtly and briefly, ' [pF 
and her Y brevity and lack of embroid- : h * 
s 


ering details made the story stand out 
with stark realism. It was a story of cour- 
age, and pride, and indomitable will, and 
sheer pluck, as can be found only among 
the seemingly commonplace. | 

“And so,” she finished, “I used to won- 
der, sometimes, whether it was worth 
while to keep on, and what it was all for. 
And now I know. Theodore is going to 
make up for everything. Only we'll have 
to help him, first. It’s going to be hard on 
you, Spey I’m talking to you as if 
you were eighteen, instead of fourteen. i 

ut I want you to understand. That isn't | 
fair to you either—my expecting you to 
understand. Only I don't want you to 
hate me too much when you're a woman, 

and I'm gone, and you'll remember—" 

"Why, Mother, what in the world are 
you talking about? Hate you!" 

" For what I took from you to give to 
him, Fanny. You don't understand now. 
Things must be made easy for Theodore. 
It will mean that you and I will have to 
scrimp and save. Not now and then, but 
all the time. It will mean that we can't 
go to the theater, even occasionally, or to 
lectures, or concerts. It will mean that 
your clothes won't be as pretty or as new | 
as the other girls’ clothes. You'll sit on 
tee Sord evenings, and watch them 
go 


and you'll want to go too.’ 
s if I cared.” 

“But you will care. I know. I know. 
It’ : easy enough to talk about sacrifice in 
a burst of fel but it's the everyday, 
shriveling grind that's hard. You'll want 
clothes, and books, and beaux, and edu- 
cation, and you ought to have them. 
They're your right. You ought to have | 
them!" Suddenly Molly Brandeis’ arms | 
were folded on the table, and her head: 
came down on her arms and she was cry- 
ing, quietly, horribly, as a man cries. 
Fanny stared at her a moment in unbe- 
lief. She had not seen her mother cry 
since the day of Ferdinand Brandeis’ | 
death. She scrambled out of her chair and 
thrust her head down next her mother’s, 
so that her hot, smooth cheek touched the 
wet, cold one. “Mother, don’t! Don’t, 
Molly dearie. I can’t bear it. I’m goin 
to cry too. Do you think I care for ol 


dresses and things? I should say not! It’s | if 


oing to be fun going without things. It'll 
e like having a secret or something." 

Molly Brandeis wiped her eyes, and sat 
up, an smiled. It was a watery and wav- 
ering smile, but it showed that she was 
mistress of herself again. 


CHAPTER VI 


HEODORE came home at twelve 
o'clock that night. He had gone to 
Bauer's studio party after all. It was the 
first time he had delil deliberately disobeyed his 
mother in a really big thing. Mrs. Brandeis 
and Fanny had gone to bed at their usual 
time. At half past ten Mrs. Brandeis had 
wakened with the instinctive feeling that 
Theodore was not in the house. She lay 
there, wide awake, staring into the dark- 
ness until eleven. Then she got up and 
went into his room, though she knew he 
was not there. She was very angry, and a 
little terrified at the significance of his act. 
She went back to bed again, and she felt the 

blood pounding in her head. 
It wasa little after twelve when she heard 
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attractive ball room—Perfect equipment and ser- 
vice. Quiet, dignified and ike in every 


appointment. 
Many Diversified Rerectiaas Tes exon Be elay 
sporty golf eg ME een 


Baths given in water as it flows from springs. 
Waters not artificially heated. Hot Springs the 
only cure in the world where temperature pre- 

sealed fot kot buda ls that at which Gampassestig 
emerges from earth. At none of the celebrated 


tennis courts. r e 
trails and bridle. paths. ine, driven Interesting places in Europe are the waters as charged by na- 
horses. Magnificent mountain scenery. ture with their gases and health giving qualities. 


The Famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Liver perpe and old joint tusks Soray, and 
international reputation. and add per fat 


Nota single case of Infantile Paralysis at Hot Springs during 1916 
The Homestead Book Aae oaee tater 


i eS ee oe ly illustrates and describes 
pre dame o e and Coser pee upak the thera- 
* peutic values of the famous waters—We will gladly send 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Virginia 
Booking Offices—Ritz-Carlton Hotels—New Y ork— Philadelphia 


Full-Length Serials in Two Big 
Instalments 


OVELS by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Juliet 

Wilbor Tompkins, Sophie Kerr and Grace 
S. Richmond are among the forthcoming features 
in the two-part novel series. Six novels, more 
than fifty short stories, more than one hundred 
special articles, and a dozen regular practical de- 
partments are included in a year’s subscription to 


Woman’s Home Companion 
$1.50 a year 


15 cents a copy 
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The real name of this street is Park Avenue. 


It is located in the heart of New York City 
and lined on both sides with huge modern 
apartments, such as are shown in the 
above illustration. 


We call it "Barrett Specification Avenue” 
because practically every permanent build- 
ing in sight has a Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


And this is not an unusual thing. 
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For instance, we could send our photogra 
pher throughout the country taking pic- 
tures at random and the result would bc 
the same. For most the permanent 
buildings in every city and town carry this 
type of roof. 

And the popularity of Barrett Specifica- 


tion Roofs is not to be wondered at when 
you consider the following features: 


pl Oo 


. First: Lowest unit cost per year of service. 


Largest Manufac- 

turers in the World 

of Roofing and Roof- 
É 


ing 
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Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


á 
New York Chicago 

Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING Co., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
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Salt Lake City 
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Guaranteed 


for 20 years W 


A "Barrett Specification Avenue” 


Second: Freedom from maintenance ex-. 
pense. 


Third: Approved as "Class A” construction 
and take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Fourth: And most important, we now 
guarantee these roofs for twenty ycars un- 
der the following conditions: 

^" 


How to Secure The 
20 -Year Guaranty Bond 


We are now prepared to give a 20-Year 
Surety Bond on every Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof of fifty squares and over in all 
towns in the United States and Canada of 
25,000 population and more, and in smaller 
pacer where our Inspection Service is avail- 
able. 


Our only requirements are that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and 
that The Barrett Specification, dated May 
1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


Further information 
and copies of The 
Barrett 20-Year 
Specification, freeon 
request. 


A» 


^ Company 


Boston St. Louis 

Detroit Birmingham 
Seattle Peoria 
Montreal Toronto 
Sydney, N. 8. 
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If you introduce WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION and THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE umong your friends and neighbors, spare 
time will increase your income. Write to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 41 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 


the front door open (Winnebago rarely 
locked its doors). She was surprised to feel 
her heart beating rapidly. He was trying 
to be quiet, and was making a great deal 
of noise about it. 

“Theodore!” she called quietly, just as 
he was tiptoeing past her room. 

[1] Yeh." * 

“Come in here. And turn on the light.” 

He switched-on the light and stood there 
in the doorway. Molly Brandeis, sitting 
up in bed in the chilly room, with her cov- 
ers about her, was conscious of a little sick 
feeling, not at what he had done, but that 
a son of hers should ever wear the sullen, 
defiant, hang-dog look that disfigured 
Theodore’s face now. 

“Bauer's?” 

A pause. “Yes.” 

[11 Why?" 

nd : " 

I just stopped in there for a minute 
after the concert. I didn't mean to stay. 
And then Bauer introduced me around to 
everybody. And then they asked me to 
play, and—” 

“And you played badly." 

“Well, I didn't have my own violin.” 

“No football game Saturday. And no 
pocket money this week. Go to bed." 

He went, breathing-hard, and mutter- 
ing a little under his breath. At breakfast 
next morning Fanny plied him with ques- 
tions and was furious at his cool uncom- 
municativeness. 

“Was it wonderful, Theodore? Did he 
play—oh—like an angel?” 

“Played all right. Except the ‘Swan’ 
thing. Maybe he thought it was too easy, 
or something, but I thought he murdered 
it. Pass the toast, unless you want it all." 


| I* WAS not until the following autumn 


New York City | 


that Theodore went to New York. The 
thing that had seemed so impossible was 


| arranged. He was to live in Brooklyn with 


a distant cousin of Ferdinand Brandeis, 
and he was to go into New York three 
times a week for his lessons. Mrs. Bran- 
deis took him as far as Chicago, put him 
on the train and with difficulty stifled the 
impulse to tell all the other passengers in 
the car to look after her Theodore. She 


| did not cry at all (in the train), and she 


kissed him only twice, and no man can ask 
more than that of any mother. 

Molly Brandeis went back to Winneba- 
go and the store with her shoulders a little 
more consciously squared, her jaw a little 
more firmly set. There was something al- 
most terrible about her concentrativeness. 
Together she and Fanny began a life of 
self-denial of which only a woman could be 
capable. They saved in ways that only a 
woman's mind could devise; petty ways, 
that included cream and ice, and clothes, 
and candy. It was rather fun at first. 
When that wore off it had become a habit. 
Mrs. Brandeis made two resolutions re- 
garding Fanny. One was that she should 
have at least a high-school education, and 
graduate. The other that she should help 
in the business of the store as little as pos- 
sible. To the first Fanny acceded gladly. 
To the second she objected. 

"But why? If you can work, why 
can't 1? I could help you a lot on Satur- 
days and at Christmas time, and after 
school." 

“T don't want you to," Mrs. Brandeis 
had replied, almost fiercely. “I’m giving 
my life to it. That's enough. I don't 
want you to know about buying and sell- 
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ing. I don't want you to know a bill of 
lading from a sales slip when you see it. 
l don't want you to know whether f. o. b. 
is a wireless signal or a branch of the 
Masons." At which Fanny grinned. No 
one appreciated her mother's humor more 
than she. 

It was inevitable that Fanny Brandeis 
should come to know these things, for the 
little household revolved about the store 
on Elm Street. By the time she was 
eighteen and had graduated from the 
Winnebago high school, she knew só many 
things that the average girl of eighteen 
did not know, and was ignorant of so many 
things that the average girl of eighteen did 
know, that Winnebago was almost justi- 
fied in thinking her queer. She had had a 
joyous time at school, in spite of algebra 
and geometry and physics. She took the 
part of the heroine in the senior class play 
given at the Winnebago opera house, and 
at the last rehearsal electrified those pres- 
ent by announcing that if Albert Finkbein 
didn't kiss her properly when the curtain 
went down on the first act, just as he was 
going into battle, she'd rather he didn't 
kiss her at all. 

“Hej just makes it ridiculous,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘He sart of gives a peck two 
inches from my nose, and then giggles. 
Everybody will laugh, and it'll spoil every- 
thing." 

With the rather startled elocution teach- 
er backing her, she rehearsed the bashful 
Albert in that kiss until she had achieved 
the effect of realism that she thought the 
scene demanded. But when, on the school 
sleighing parties and hay rides, the boy 
next her slipped a wooden and uncertain 
arm about her waist while they all were 
singing “‘ Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells," and 
“Good Night Ladies,” and “Merrily We 
Roll Along," she sat up stiffly and un- 
yieldingly until the arm, disconraged, with- 
drew to its normal position. Which two 
instances are quoted as being of a piece 
with what Winnebago termed her queer- 
ness. 


"THE year of her graduation she did a 
thing for which Winnebago felt itself 

ustified in calling her different. Each mem- 
dec of the graduating class was allowed to 
choose a theme for a thesis. Fanny Bran- 
deis called hers “A Piece of Paper." On 
Winnebago's Fox River were located a 
number of the largest and most important 
paper mills in the country. There were 

ils in which paper was made of wood 
fiber, and others in which paper was made 
of rags. You could smell the sulphur as 
soon as you crossed the bridge that led to 
the Flats. Sometimes, when the wind was 
right, the pungent odor of it spread all 
over the town. Strangers sniffed it and 
made a wry face, but the natives liked it. 

On the fret day of the Easter vacation 
Fanny Brandeis walked down to the office 
of the Winnebago Paper Company’s mill 
and applied at the superintendent's office 
for a job. She got it. They were gener- 
ally short-handed in the rag-room. When 
Mrs. Brandeis heard of it there followed 


one of the few stormy scenes between: 


mother and daughter. 

“Why did you do it?” demanded Mrs. 
Brandeis. 

“T had to, to get it right.” 

“Oh, don't be silly. You could have 
visited the mill a dozen times.” 

“But I don't want to write about the 
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At home or traveling, whether the water is hard or soft, women 
find that the very simplest and most effective: hair cleanser is 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Your hair's natural beauty and waviness is brought out to its best advantage 
when you use Canthrox. This daintily perfumed hair cleanser has been the favorite 
for many years because it immediately dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and 
excess oil and leaves the hair so fluffy it seems much heavier than it is. The very first 
shampoo removes most of the dandruff and after each succeeding shampoo, you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more 
easily used or works so thoroughly. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a 
cup of hot water and you have enough shampoo liquid to entirely saturate all your 
hair instead of just the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. For this reason 
Canthrox is the one shampoo that loosens and carries away all the impurities. 


Free Trial Offer 


'To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 23, 214 W. Kinzie St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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paper business as a process. I want to 
write about the overalls on some railroad 
engineer, perhaps; or the blue calico wrap- 
per that belonged, maybe, to a scrub wom- 
an. And how they came to be spotted, or 
faded, or torn, and finally all wornout. And 
how the rag man got them, and the mill, 
and how the girls sorted them. And the 
room in which they do it. And the bins. 
And the machinery. Oh, it’s the most fas- 
cinating, and—and sort of relentless ma- 
chinery. And the acid burns on the hands 
of the men at the vats. And their shoes. 
And then the paper, so white. And the way 
we tear it up, or crumple it, and throw it in 
the waste basket. Just a piece of paper, 
don't you see what I mean? Just a piece 
of paper, and yet all that—" she stopped 
and frowned a little, and grew inarticulate, 
and gave it up with a final “Don’t you 
see what I mean, Mother?" 

Molly Brandeis looked at her daughter 
in a startled way, like one who, walking 
tranquilly along an accustomed path, finds 
himself confronting a new and hitherto un- 
suspected vista. 

“I see what you mean,” she said. “But 
I wish you wouldn't do it." 

“But how can I make it real if I don’t?” 

“You can’t,” said Molly Brandeis. 
“That’s just it. You can’t, ever.” 


FANNY got up before six every morning 
ofthat Easter vacation, and went to the 
mill, lunch box in hand. She came home 
at night dead-tired. She did not take the 
street car to and from the mill, as she 
might have, because she said the other 
gir s in the rag-room walked, some of them 
rom the very edge of town. Mrs. Bran- 
deis said that she was carrying things too 
far, but Fanny stuck it out for the two 
weeks, at the end of which period she 
wrote her paper from notes she had taken, 
and turned it in at the office of the high 
school principal with the feeling that it 
was not at all what she had meant it to be. 
A week later Professor Henning called her 
into his office. The essay lay on his desk. 

“Tve read your thesis," he began, and 
stopped, and cleared his throat. He was 
not an eloquent man. “Where did you 
get your information, Miss Brandeis?” 

“T got it at the mill.” 

“From one of the employees?” 

“Oh, no. I worked there, in the rag- 

room.” 
Professor Henning gave a little startled 
exclamation that he turned hastily into 
a cough. “I thought that perhaps the 
editor of the ‘Courier’ might like to see 
it—it being local. And interesting." 

He brought it down to the office of the 
little paper himself, and promised to call 
for it again in an hour or two, when Lem 
Davis should have read it. Lem Davis 
did read it, and snorted, and scuffled with 
his feet in the drift of papers under his 
geb which was a way he had when en- 
raged. 

E Read it!" he echoed, at Professor 
Henning's question. "Read it! Yes, I 
read it. And let me tell you it's socialism 
of the rankest kind, that's what! It's 
anarchism, that's what! Who's this girl? 

rs. Brandeis' daughter—of the Bazaar? 
Let me tell you I'd go over there and tell 
her what I think of the way she's bringing 
js that girl—if she wasn't an advertiser. 
‘A Piece of Paper’! Hell!" And to show 
his contempt for what he had read he 
wadded together a great mass of exchanges 
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that littered his desk and hurled them, a 
crumpled heap, to the floor, and then spat 
tobacco juice upon them. 

“Im sorry,” said Professor Henning, 
and rose; but at the door he turned and 
said something highly  unprofessorial. 
“Its a darn fine piece of writing." And 
slammed the door. At supper that night 
he told Mrs. Henning about it. Mrs. Hen- 
ning was a practical woman, as the wife of 
a small-town high-school principal must 
needs be. “But don't you know,” she 
said, “that Roscoe Moore, who is presi- 
dent of the Outagamie Pulp Mill and the 
Winnebago Paper Company, practically 
owns the 'Courier'?" . 

Professor Henning passed a hand over 
his hair, ruefully, like a schoolboy. “No, 
Martha, I didn’t know. If I knew those 
"things, dear, I suppose we wouldn't be eat- 
ing sausage for supper to-night.” There 
was a little silence frocwaen them. Then 
he looked up. “Some day I'm going to 
brag about having been that Brandeis 
girl’s teacher.” 

(To be continued) 


IN ADDITION to the wonderful in- 
stalment of Edna Ferber’s serial, the 
June number will be unusually rich in 
fiction with a new roaring story by 
H. C. Witwer; the first of a new series 
by Ellis Parker Butler; another Victor 
story by Sophie Kerr; a new adventure 
by David Grayson; a typical Jack Lait 
story; and the first of a new series by 
a new writer, Edison Marshall. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


send for a subordinate to answer it. I would 
not consider myself fit for the job unless 
I knew the ins and outs of the business 
and how each detail of it is conducted. 

“Suppose a manager of one of our prop- 
erties were to be pir ilr suddenly with 
some problem, and were to call me up di- 
rect from the mills or mines for advice, 
wouldn't I feel extremely foolish if I 
couldn't grasp what he was talking about, 
and realize exactly the conditions facing 
him there? 

“This corporation has many officers in 
the producing and selling departments. 
Not only do I meet and ah with many of 
them periodically in my office here, or dur- 
ing my frequent visits to our different 
properties, but I take pains to give their 
communications proper attention. 

“Tf you were manager of an important 
enterprise and wrote a letter to the owner 
about something of moment you would 
not like to receive a perfunctory reply 
from John Smith, one of his secretaries. 
In the same way, if the president or other 
officer of a subsidiary refers anything to 
me for my particular consideration, I 
would reduce the value and dampen the 
enthusiasm of that man were I to turn the 
matter over to John Smith. 
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very best in America 


Indiana Limestone has earned its title, "The Aristocrat 
of Building Materials." It is selected by the owners of 
a surprising, proportion of America’s greatest estates 
not because of high cost—for its cost is not high. Its ` 
choice rests on sheer merit—beauty, dignity, misty 
delicacy of tone and softness of shadow. It is even 
much used for fine interiors. 


Such names as Vanderbilt, Gould, Sloane, Frick, 
Pulitzer, Morris, Crane, Wanamaker, Cramp, Childs, 
Widener, Aldrich, Harriman, et al., stand sponsor for 
Indiana Limestone by havin? selected it as the material 
of their city or country houses or both. 


The same material may be yours for your own new 
home, or for the church, public or business building 
in which you are interested. The cost is less than 
you think. For accessible examples of its use, examine 
the Orand Central Terminal, New York, cr the Union 
Station, Kansas City. The exteriors are of Indiana 
Limestone throughout. 


For more intimate examination you should have a 
sample of your own. Therefore kindly write us. 


A handsome sample of Indiana Limestone, sh ing several 
diferent finishes. Also a sensible and finely illustrated 
little treatise on the stone and its use. At your service. " 
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ful Spirits. You can. Tell me your faults in health or figure. 
I will help you. And I want to, so much. I will respect your 
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IRVINS.COBB 


His Books 


LOCAL COLOR and other siories 


“A group of ten short stories that 
reach the high-water mark of cur- 
rent literature.”—Baltimore Evening 


wn. $1.35 
OLD JUDGE PRIEST 


"There are many pages here that 
are away ahead of anything done by 
any short story writer in this coun- 
try—known to me."—James Lane 
Allen. $1.35 
“SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS—'' 


"Irvin Cobb—one of the ten great 
American humorists!”—Gelett Bur- 
gess. “Cobb ought to demand a re- 
count!”—Robert H. Davis. $0.50 
FIBBLE, D.D.! 


"Tt will give a million readers sev- 


eral times as many laughs !"—Utica 
Daily Press. $1.20 
ROUCHING IT DE LUXE 


“A See- America - First joy -ride 
'round the Continent with a spon- 
taneously papier fellow travel- 
er."—Washington Star. $1.00 
COBB'S ANATOMY 

“Uproariously funny!" — Portland 
Oregonian. “Cobb has done it again! 
A scream !"—St. Louis Star. $0.75 
COBB'S BILL OF FARE 

“Slender i in size but fat with laugh- 
ter."—Wallace Irwin. $0.75 
THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM 
*More than entertaining. These tales 
run the whole gamut of life's emo- 


tions.”—The Dial. $1.35 
BACK HOME 
“Cobb’s ‘Back Home’ appeals to me 


more than any other recent Ameri- 
can book I have read.”—George Ade. 
EUROPE REVISED $1.35 
(The joy c of Europe before the war 
—the Europe that will never be 
again.) $1.50 
PATHS OF GLORY 

(The tragedy of Europe, as Cobb 
saw it at war.) $1.50 


Who’s Cobb and Why is a 32-page 
character study and book study of 
Irvin S. Cobb—also portrait—we shall 
be glad to send this book üpon request 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 West 32d St; New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


“CINDERELLA JANE” 


is now in book-form 


Marjorie Benton Cooke’s 


delightful serial just closing 
in The American Magazine 
can be had at all bookshops. 


Don’t miss reading 
"THE BALANCE" and 
“THE BLUE ENVELOPE” 

al spring books 


Two other unusu- 


Doubleday, 


after it occurred. Mr. Farrell was going 
through a local mine with the superin- 
tendent, and wanted to examine a certain 
working, or heading, in the mine. 

“You had better not go in there; there 
has been a fall of slate, and it might be 
dangerous," Mr. Farrell was cautioned. 

“Is anyone working in there?” he asked. 

“Yes, there are a number of men,” he 
was told. 

“Very well; if it is all right for the men 
to be in there, i it is all right for me to go 
in.” And without further parley the 
president of the corporation went ahead. 

He never thought again of the remark, 
but when it found i its way into the mining 
papers long after, the incident called forth 
wides read, comment. Every miner felt 
that “Jim” Farrell, although now presi- 
dent o ae largest industri à parri in 
the world, did not regard his skin as any 
more precious than that of the humblest 
grimy toiler with the pick. 

Thirty-five years ago “ Jim” Farrell was 
just po a worker himself, having started 
as a laborer in a New Haven wire mill, 
worked himself up first to the position of a 
skilled mechanic, then, at twenty-one, a 
foreman over several hundred employees 
in the manufacturing branches of the in- 
dustry, from which he passed to manage- 
rial positions, salesman, sales manager, 
general manager, foreign sales agent for 
the powerful American Steel & Wire Com- 
p ny, president of the United States Steel 

roducts Company, and, in 1911, president 
of the billion-dollar Steel Corporation. He 
completed this journey before he was 
forty-seven. 


"A TOP-NOTCHER AT 39" is the 
story of Matthew C. Brush, together 
with some of the reasons for his suc- 
cess. He was once a Chicago newsboy 
and is now at the head of a great 
street railroad system. Look for this 
story in the June number. 


Looking Both Ways 
from Forty 


(Continued from page 14) 


restaurant. And if I have luck I shall no 
doubt be an eye witness to the fading away 
of these things into the background of the 
past and the oncoming of yet more timely 
evidences of the onward and upward 
march of progress, following along, one 
behind the other, in a mighty procession. 

In one regard I have been especially fa- 
vored during the past decade. I have been 
in the theater of the most acute transforma- 
tions—to wit, New York Ey d I came to 
New York eleven years ago, before it fell. 
Then, in most outward regards, i it was a 
furnished and completed city. To-day 
every street in her has been torn wide open 
so that a couple of hundred thousand 
laborers can hunt for a gas pipe or some- 
thing that got mislaid during the adminis- 
tration of Fernando Wood as mayor. I 
hope they find it and then put her back 
where she was, but I'm afraid I'm expect- 
ing too much. I wonder sometimes if we'll | 
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of the year 
Ready April 28rd 


I, MARY MacLANE 


Gertrude Atherton says: 

“Mary MacLane's book is as 

t a piece of literature as I 
elt sure it would be, absorbingly 
interesting, and so original that 
no one else in the world could 
have written it. Mary MacLane 
in my opinion is a genius." 


I, MARY MACLANE 


Witter Bynner, the poet, says: 
“Tt is an extraordinary work 
full of perspicacity and poetry— 
a confession in the open by the 
Bashkirtseff of Butte—a dia 
in free prose by the Amy Lowell 
of Montana.” 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40 
By the author of 
“The Story of Mary MacLane” 


LYDIA fek PINES 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Author of “STILL JIM,” etc. 


A story of young womanhood in the 
Hiawatha Country. by an author of 
whom Richard Le Gallienne says: “Mrs. 
Willsie is growing in strength, more 
surely becoming one of the authentic 
voices of nobler Americanism.” 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40 
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John 
Taintor 
Foote’s 


famous dog stories are now published in 
book form under the title of 
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Looking Both Ways from Forty, by InviN S. Conn 


ever get New York out of the trenches! 

It hasn't been a very great while since 
the populace's mental picture of the typ- 
ical advocate of equal rights was modeled 
along the general lines of the iron-jawed 
lady in the circus; a rambunctious female 
demon, she was, half-freak and half-pest, 
wearing her hair and her skirts short and 
her tongue and her feet long. This person 
never really existed at all. A cartoonist 
drew her and other cartoonists took his 
design for a model, and in our ignorance 
a good many of us believed her to be an 
actuality. We have done a little advanc- 
ing along this line also; our education has 
been broadened. We have seen some of 
the best-looking, best-groomed, smartest 
women in the land getting behind the 
Cause and shoving it until to-day we all 
know, whether or not we are willing yet to 
acknowledge it, that before many years 
pretty much all over this country the suf- 
frage is going to be enlarged at one end and 
narrowed at the other—enlarged to take 
in a lot of worthy and intelligent women 
as voters and narrowed to exclude a host 
of unworthy and ignorant men. 


NOR: as I look backward upon it, does it 
seem such a very great while ago that 
the Prohibition crusade was a cloud no 
larger than a man’s hand, visibleonly on the 
horizons of the state of Maine. But down 
in our country nobody worried much 
about anything that might happen away 
up yonder among the Yankees, unless it 
was the failure of the maple sirup crop; 
and, anyhow, all true Southerners be- 
lieved that New Orleans molasses went 
better with corn batter cakes than maple 
sirup did. When the movement spread to 
Kansas it didn’t pester us either, because 
Kansas always went Republican in those 
days. We said it served her right and was 
fit punishment for her political sins, if she 
went dry too. 
_ But it kept on a-spreading and a-spread- 
ing, and still it spreads. Barring a few 
damp spots the Sunny South is the Dry 
South, and they are plowing up the mint 
beds to plant alfalfa there. The West has 
caught the fever, too, and does the main 
part of its irrigating. with a steam shovel 
instead of a corkscrew. Even in the East, 
all hands, with the exception of a couple of 
the brewers and one or two of the distillers 
—who are the parties largely responsible, 
in the first place, seeing that they never 
were satisfied to help enforce the old laws 
governing the liquor trafic—realize that 
it is only a question of time until, exclud- 
ing a streak along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
Prohibition will cover the whole continent, 
and this despite the fact that Prohibition 
does not actually prohibit either. 

On the other side of the salted seas, I 

ave seen something else happen. It 
was given to me to be a spectator of the 
first stages and, in some respects, the most 
pitiable and the most heartbreaking 
stages, of the greatest tragedy, save one, 
that this planet has ever known. With my 
own ores I beheld the conquest of Belgium 
and the invasion of France, and I was in 
the mud trenches along the Aisne, and in 
front of Rheims while the big Krupp guns 
boomed. I saw the flight of a whole na- 
tion turned refugee. On the field I saw 
the slaughtered manhood of four countries 
piled in heaps to be burned, and in the 
held hospitals for days on end I smelled 
the dead flesh rotting on the living bone. 
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King’s Name ~ 


The little King of England and 
the pauper boy changed places, 
and could not change back! 


The proud little King, first mon- 
arch of his time, King of all Eng- 
land, in rags, beaten, threatened, 
had but one friend, Miles Hendon 
—and he thought the child mad and was good to him in 
pity. And the ragged street child, dressed in the King’s 
fine robes, bewildered and terrified, sat in the Palace. What 
a reckoning when the truth came out! What an “amazed 
Miles Hendon! Was ever beloved and gallant Knight 
more gloriously rewarded! 


Who of us so lucky asto have a friend like Miles Hendon— 
so wronged, so loyal, so kind, and so gallant! And the little 
street child in the King's Palace—what man does not wish 
to help him—what mother would not like him for a son? 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and 
humor, he was yet much more, 
for, while he laughed with the 
world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life, 
and sought to find the key. Be- 
neath the laughter is a big hu- 
man soul, a big philosopher. 


At first it seems a long way 
from the simple, human fun of 
Huckleberry Finn to the spirit- 
ual power of Joan of Arc, but 
look closer and you will find 
beneath them both the 
same ideal, the same hu- 
manity, the same spiritu- 
ality, that has been such a 
glorious answer to those 
who accuse this nation of 
being wrapped up in mate- 
rial things. 


He did many things—stories, 
—novels,—travels, history, es- 
says, humor—but behind each 
was the force of the great, ‘ear- 
nest, powerful personality that 
dominated his time, so that 
even then he was known all 
over the face of the globe. Sim- 
ple, unassuming, democratic, 

e was welcomed by Kings, he 
was loved by plain people. 


The simplicity, the kindly hu- 
mor, the generosity, the spirit- 
uality half revealed, that we 
like to think is America—all 
these were in Mark Twain. If 
foreign nations love him, we in 
this country give him first place 
in our hearts. The home with- 
out Mark Twain is not an 
American home. 


The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. 
He wanted us to make good-looking, substantial books, that every 
man could afford to own. So we made this set, and there has 
been a tremendous sale on it. 


But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, ink, cloth Send me, all 


would all go up as they have. ney ll Eo 
; 95 v 

Because this is the one hundredth anniversary of the founding fure gS ae 

of Harper & Brothers we have decided to continue this half-price handsome green cloth, 

sale while the present supply lasts. Then the price must go up. stamped in gold, gold tops 

and untrimmed edges. If not 


satisfactory, I will return them 
at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1.00 within 5 days and 
$2.00 a month for 12 months, thus get- 
ting the benefit of your half-price sale. 


Get your set now while the price is low. As an American 
you must have Mark Twain. Send the coupon today be- 
fore the present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


1817—1917 


Name....... 


Address ... 


| 


i 


10% added on Canadian prices because of duty. 
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safe place for baby's milk. à ati all t 
The water cooler is one-piece. Built just sanitary linings—also for outside icing. 
like a modern bath tub. Germ-proof. Sani- SEE THE AUTOMATIC AT YOUR 
tary. Uses no extra ice. Automatics DEALER'S. If he hasn't it, send us his 
furnished without water cooler, if desired. name. We’ll see that you are supplied. 
Write for latest catalog—learn all about this DOUBLE SERVICE Refrigerator 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Morrison, Tit. 


HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it 
to us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in which 
it can be easily and WHOLLY understood by any 
one. The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and 
Happiness—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 


Now Sprayed 


instead of washed—at 1-3oth the cost! No more 
dirty, tedious soap and water washing! Just use 
the L-V Sprayer and remove all the dust, mud 
freckles, road tar and eee in ten minutes at a 
cost of only 5 cents—with 


NN 
VS 


You eliminate Sy refinishing by guarding 
against the ravages of soap and water. You kee 
your car Deautkully, bright and spotless with all 
its original lustre. You save money and time and 
increase your pride in your car. 
Spray on Liquid Veneer and then go over the car 
with a Dust Cloth—that's all. Simple. clean and 
beneficial. Get an outfit at any reliable dealer's or 
arage for $1.25 ($1.50 in Canada) including brass 
finished Sprayer and $1.00 quart bottle of Auto 
Liquid Veneer. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.25 
with the name of your dealer, and we will shíp you 
an outfit direct. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
U. S. A. Canada 


2 Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, un- 
sanitary and disfigured. But they can 
be waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONETEX 


APPLIED WITH A BE 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
E tmigiet part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair cracks. Hard as-flint. Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 


It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products, Write for full information 
telling your needs. 


v THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
115 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


Back again on this side of the deep 


'| water, I have, in common with all the rest 


of America, seen more than that: Looking 
across the sea, we have seen Britain trans- 
formed from the fat and flabby and sloth- 
ful old grandmother of the nations, feeding 
on the pap of her colonies, into the Britain 
of old; have seen the splendid revivifica- 
tion of France; have seen Belgium wearing 
the scars of her heroic sacrifice as the Re- 
deemer wore the nail marks of His cruci- 
fixion; have seen the mightiest fightin 
machine that efficiency ever contriv 
splintering its front against the human 
breastworks of a nation at bay. 

I believe I shall live, too, to see Europe 
purged by gunpowder of the fetish of 
militarism which beset it; and to see jus- 
tice done to e pr and the Poles, and 
the Serbians, and all the rest of the Little 
Peoples; and to see a lasting peace built on 
the bones and cemented with the blood of 
those who have died in this war—a peace 
which our own country will have a share 
in enacting and perpetuating. I believe, 
even now, Í see my own country curing 
itself of some of the faults which are apt 
to afflict any young, lusty, overgrown, 
cocksure nation, and taking on more and 
more each day the stable virtues of a na- 
tion that has arrived at its man's estate; 
ceasing to brag, in season and out, of its 
ability to lick the rest of the earth and, 
instead, strengthening its arm—not to 
make war but to prevent war; preparing 
to become in truth and in deed a Big 
Brother to all the World. 

I've seen the starting of this great na- 
tional impulse. I trust I shall be here to 
witness its complete enactment. In fact, 
I've laid all my plans with that aim in 
view. For I am only forty—not all of 
forty, but only just forty. And what, after 
all, dearly beloved, is forty? 

Why, brethren, it's the planting time! 
When a man gets to be forty he should 
have seen a great deal if he has kept his 
eyes open, and heard a good deal if he has 
kept his ears open, and learned a good 
deal if he has kept his mind open. At 
forty he should begin to make use of what 
he has seen and has heard and has learned. 

All the springtime isn't behind him yet 
—by no means. The sun is right over- 
head. Summer lies all about him and 
autumn is far on beyond. He stands on 
the crest of the rise. The hallelujah side 
of the hill is before him, and the hour has 
come for him to raise his Ebenezer. 

Dearly beloved, I'm raising mine! 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, the great 
movie hero and one of the most 
likable fellows in the world, will tell 
in the June number how he does his 
job and why he likes it. And with 
this article we publish some wonder- 
ful pictures of Mr. Fairbanks and 
some of his athletic stunts, also a 
personal tribute from Booth Tarking- 
ton, in which he speaks of Fairbanks 
as **one of our great national assets.” 


Hayrick Philosophy 


A man is never altogether poor until 
he has lost the knack of looking prosper- 
ous. 
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Golden Rules of Hotel Keeping, by E. M. STATLER 19 


Golden Rules of 
Hotel Keeping 


(Continued from page 33) 


the world to get service,” he explained. 

Breakfast brings out all the grouch 
germs in a man. Perhaps he has overslept 
and missed an important engagement; 
perhaps he was up late the night before 
and has not had time to all the cob- 
webs out of his head; perhaps the morn- 
ing mail tells him of an order canceled or 
some plan gone wrong; perhaps the weather 
is disappointing, or any one of a thousand 


other things may have bobbed up to dis- |. 


turb him. 

It is simply the business of the waiters 
tosee that the meal is particularly prompt, 
tasty and well served. 

A man comes to a hotel to be waited on. 
He is paying to have things done for him. 
He resents having the hotel put on him 
the slightest responsibility for his own 
comfort. If a hotel has a method of han- 
dling mail, for instance, that depends for 
its aeey on the guest’s signing a card, 
or notifying a desk, or taking any other 
initiative, Sst method is ta for the 
scrap heap. It won't work. The guest is 
passive; the employee must furnish the 
action. 

The guest wants everything his own 

way, and he has a right to have it so. 
That’s successful service. If he mispro- 
nounces the name of a French dish on the 
menu, and the waiter, in repeating the 
word, unconsciously pronounces it cor- 
rectly, the guest is likely to be embar- 
rassed. 
The waiter who, in speaking to a guest, 
can imitate his mispronunciation of some- 
thing he orders (the name of a cigar, for 
example) is handling human nature in the 
way it should be handled. 


ANY business enterprise—I don’t care if 

it’s a hotel, a department store or a 
livery stable—must put graciousness at 
the head of its rules of conduct. 

Graciousness is politeness plus; it is 

cour with a smile; it is helpfulness 
that is bubbling over with the pleasure to 
help. Graciousness is as far removed from 
toadyism as vinegar is from honey. The 
bell man who fawns on a guest is not gra- 
cious, he is servile. And a guest resents 
servility as much as he resents surliness. 
To shower a man with attention in the 
hope of a tip will anger him more quickly 
than anything else in the world. An at- 
tendant who is intelligent enough to merit 
tips is intelligent enough to render service 
as cheerfully and efficiently if he is not 
tipped,.and if he knows he 1s not going to 
be tipped. 

About three years ago one of the boys 
in our Cleveland house was called to dé 
room of a Nashville, Tennessee, banker. 
'The boy did what he was asked to do, and 
did it promptly and courteously. As he 
started to leave, the banker handed him a 
penny. Instead of showing pique or sur- 
prise, the boy quietly thanked the guest 
and went out, closing the door carefully. 

Five minutes later the banker came 
rushing up to the desk. 

** [ just called a boy to my room," he ex- 
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HERE viands from the far corners of the 
earth are served to "the king’s taste"—in 
the big metropolitan clubs where the best of 
I everything is the rule—there one will find the 
EEN ON condiment with the world-wide reputation— 
Er Lea & Perrins Sauce, the original Worcestershire. 
For steaks, chops, cutlets, fish and cold-cuts, For 
cheese dishes, eggs, poultry and game—everything 
good to eat, from soups to salads. The zest and relish 
of a drop or two makes eating doubly delightful. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 


Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan saw a chance 
to use her spare time to advantage. She told 
friends and neighbors about WoMAN's HOME 
CoMPANION and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Her earnings for one month of time she had 
formerly spent without remuneration was over 
$25.00. 

When time hangs heavy on your hands, after 
the beds are made and the rooms dusted, in- 
stead of sitting around and wishing for some- 
thing to do or for a new novel, why don't you 


go out and 

EARN $25.00 
or $35.00 or $50.00? Would it help? 
Girls on a small allowance, young wives whose husbands' salaries do not stretch quite 


far eae, d stenographers, bookkeepers whose pay envelopes buy only the bare neces- 
sities—all are adding from $5.00 to $50.00 to the monthly income. 


They can do it; you can do it. 
Write to-day to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 44 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Her favorite box of candy 


© 
B. F. W. & Son 


This diligent little maid, after the fashion of her day, has made a most excel- 
lent copy of the cover of her favorite candy-box, VVhitman's Sampler. And indeed 
it is a box not soon to be forgotten — dainty without and dainty within, appealing 
to the artistic eye, charming in the quality and originality of its sweets. $1 the 
pound. You may have it of Whitman’s agencies (usually the leading drug store) 
nearly everywhere or from us postpaid on receipt of price. Ask for booklet. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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between Compo-Board and all 
other wall-boards. 


is astually in a class by itself. Itis the 
only wall-board made with a center 


Public Speaking 


Taught at Home 


core of kiln-dried wood slats. 


That’s what makes the difference—in 
strength, in durability, in its moisture 
proofness, in its ability to keep out cold in 
winter and heat in summer. 


That’s why it doesn't warp, shrink, or 
buckle, even if papered, that's why it 
saws with smooth edges so you don't have 
to panel Compo-Board walls to cover un- 
sightly cracks. Use any decorative method 
or scheme—simple or elaborate. 


Look for the wood core when you order 
Compo-Board—and the name on the sur- 
face. Don't accept it unless they're there. 


Write for sample and interesting booklet. 


THE COMPO-BOARD CO. 
4507 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| ployees who 


claimed. ‘I want to see him again." The 
boy was sent for. 

* A few minutes ago," said the banker, 
“T handed you a penny in my room. 
thought it was a dime. It seemed to make 
no difference with you; if it had been a 
dollar you couldn't have been more cour- 
teous. Here, take this!" and he handed 
the boy a five-dollar bill. 

This incident supports a fact that I try 
to impress on everyone who works for me, 
that constant courtesy and attention to 
little things will bring them success. 

I know a room clerk who got so inter- 
ested in waiting on an alleged mining ex- 
pert from Brazil that he overlooked some 
requests made by an unimportant-appear- 
ing guest who had taken a two-dollar-and- 


| fifty-cent room. The next day the pseudo- 


mining expert had disappeared—leaving 
two empty trunks and a worthless forty- 
dollar check, which he had cashed. That 


| afternoon the other guest left for St. Louis, 
| where he engaged‘as assistant manager of 


a hotel he was building a man whose name 
had appeared on his list of possibilities 
just below that of the clerk who had 
slighted him for the bogus mining expert. 

heerful-faced attendants will make and 
hold custom for a hotel. A natural smile 
beats all the artificial decoration in the 
world. I can train and educate an ordi- 


, nary fellow of good, amiable disposition, 
| but I can’t train a grouch. No one can. 


RECENTLY I sent to the managers of 
all my hotels a letter expressing how 
I feel on this subject. Here is a part of it: 


From this date you are instructed to employ 
only good-natured people, cheerful and pleas- 
ant, who smile easily and often. 

This ought to go for every job in the house, 
but at present I'll insist on it only for people 
who come in contact with guests. It does go, 
from this day, for all department heads, front 


' office people, cashiers, captains, elevator men, 


porters, telephone operators, and other em- 
fave to deal directly with patrons. 

And it isn’t to be only a case of hiring. That 
policy is to govern all promotions, and you are 
to begin, right now, to measure your present 
staff by it. 

If it's necessary to clean house, do it. Don't 
protest. Get rid of the grouches, and the peo- 
ple who can't keep their tempers, and the people 
who act as if they were always under a bur- 


, den of trouble and feeling sorry for themselves. 


You can't make that kind of person over, you 
can't do anything with him, profitably, but ge: 


| rid of him. Let the other fellow have him; and 


you hire a man that can be taught. 
You want to lessen complaints, don't you? 


You want your organization more efficient, 


don’t you? Well, I’ve been studying this one 
idea for months, and I’m convinced that it will 
solve several problems we have—of complaints, 
of competition, of handicaps we’ve had in cer- 
tain spots. Not immediately, perhaps; not to- 
morrow, or the middle of next week; but there 
will be noticeable “improvements” just as soon 
as it gets going. Unless— 

Unless you and your department heads are 
indifferent, or antagonistic, in which case you'll 
want to go on just as before, without giving it a 
trial. But I’ve decided on this, and I’m going to 
do my very most toward seeing that it does get 


| a fair trial, and that it gets the same attention . 


and respect and adherence as any other basic 
principle of this organization. 

Which is just exactly what it is—a basic 
principle! Hire pleasant, cheerful people, and 
reject everyone who isn’t. 


It isn’t enough to be courteous to sev- 
enty-four patrons and pert with the sev- 
enty-fifth. It won’t do to be cheerful fifty- 
eight minutes of the hour and disgruntled 
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the other two. It isn't sufficient for ten 
employees to give service and the 
eleventh to go slack on his job. 

So far as the guest is concerned, a room 
clerk, a hall boy, a cashier, a porter, at 
each individual point of contact with him, 
represents the hotel. 

In another hotel another clerk may have 
sold the guest just as comfortable a room, 
another bell man may have handled his 
bag just as deftly, another waiter may 
have served him a piping hot dinner just 
as promptly—but the thing that made the 
impression on the guest was that these lat- 
ter employees seemed glad to do it, they 
seemed interested in him personally. 

Gracious service means more than 
“perfect” service. The guest will wait 
an extra minute for his chops if the waiter 
brings him a newspaper and explains the 
delay pleasantly. 

Every hotel employee is a salesman. 
He must satisfy customers with the only 
thing he has to sell—service—and he must 

lease them with the way he sells it. I be- 
ieve that a majority of the complaints in 
a hotel are due more to the guest's state of 
mind than to the importance of the thing 
about which he complains. 

Take the case of the average traveling 
man: He prefers as inexpensive a room as 
possible. If he asks for a room with bath 
at two dollars, and the clerk indicates by 
a change of attitude or expression that he 
considers the man a “piker,” the guest’s 
pride will be hurt and he will be on the of- 
fensive during his entire stay. 

When a man, in registering at a hotel, 
says he wants a room for two-hfty or three 
dollars, it usually means that he feels two 
dollars and fifty cents is about his limit, 
and he adds the three dollars more for the 
impression than anything else. The clerk 
who understands human nature will as- 
sign this man to a two-dollar-and-fifty- 
cent room. 


ELLING is the art of pleasing people, 

* 2 and one of the surest ways to please 
le is to show them you are interested 
in them rather than in making a sale. 

A few months ago 1 went into a shoe 
store. After the oily-looking clerk had 
asked my size and the price I wanted to 
pay, he brought out a pair of shoes, and I 
could see written in every line of his face 
that he hoped hugely I would take that 
pair. He didn’t want to bother with me 
further, other customers were waiting. 
When Í su ed that this pair was not a 
perfect fit fe tried to persuade me that it 
was. He talked convincingly and elo- 
quently enough, and finally I took the 

air of shoes against my better judgment. 
ut I never went back. 

That clerk was interested in sellin; 
shoes, not in selling satisfaction. If he ha 
shown eagerness to try a dozen pairs, if 
need be, to find out what shape I liked 
best and what looked best on my feet, 
recommending perhaps a little higher in- 
step or a little broader last than those of 
the shoes I had been wearing, and in the 
end had fitted me to my perfect satisfac- 
tion, he would have made a steady cus- 
tomer of me. 

The salesman’s first duty is not selling, 
but making friends for the house. I'd lose 
my profit on a man's custom any time to 
make a friend of him. 

Nothing is more pleasing to a man 
with whom you are doing business—it 


How a Failure at Sixty © 
Won Sudden Success 


From Poverty to $40,000 a Year— 
A Lesson for Old and Young Alike 


By R. D. 


The old-time millionaire “made his 
pile” by squeezing the pennies, by over- 
work and self-denial. A much bigger 
army of men today are piling up mil- 
lions without denying themselves the 
comforts and little luxuries of life— 
by giving up poor jobs for better 
ones, by preserving their health and 
strength, and by retaining their man- 
hood and independence all through 
the struggle. Theirs is a new secret 


and one well worth learning. 
Our story is about one who learned it—an old 
man who got hold of some of these young ideas. 
If you could have met him in the summer of 
1915 you would have pitied him. For forty 
years he had been true to the old creed—hard 
work, long hours, patience, faithfulness, and 
economy. By dint of scrimping and scraping 
he would save a few dollars only to have them 
swept away by a season of illness in his family. 
And his reward? It came at sixty, when he was 
thrown out of employment, onto the scrap-heap. 
His old-fashioned rules for winning success had 
failed to work. “What was wrong with 
them or with him?" 
He reviewed, one by one, the careers of some of 
his old business associates who had prospered. 
A suspicion entered his mind. He turned his 
attention to several young men who were forg- 
ing rapidly to the front. Suspicion became 
conviction. In one respect all those men were 
identically alike. The climbing youngsters and 
the prosperous oldsters were strong-willed fel- 
lows of determined purpose. It was almost 
amusing, the way he and others of his kind scur- 
ried to get out of the way of these men when- 
ever they set out to accomplish any purpose. 
Slowly the full truth came to him. Success was 
not a matter of age. It was not luck. It was 
not even a matter of opportunity. It was sim- 
ply a question of dominating will power—de- 
termination that brooks no interference, com- 
mands respect, and easily leaps all obstacles. 
Somewhere, lying dormant within him like an 
unused muscle, he too possessed a will. He 
knew it. He would uncover it. He would exer- 
cise and train it and put it to work. 
For a long time he had believed he could make 
a success in a certain line of manufacturing. 
He had some new ideas about it. But he had 
never been bold enough to even mention his 
thoughts to others. Now he sought out some 
business friends. Instead of begging a small 
loan with which to pay his rent, he presented 
and explained his plans for launching a busi- 
ness of his own. His friends’ first response was 
tosmile. But as they listened they were struck 
by a new note in the old man's voice, a new 
self-confident poise in his bearing; his tone was 
magnetic, compelling; his argument sound and 
convincing. This gentleman was not to be denied. 
In two days he raised $600 capital for his 
plant. Three days later his little factory was in 
operation. In three months he repaid ev- 
ery penny of the loan and at the end of one 
year his books showed profits of $20,000, and 
is second year’s operations promise $35,000 
to $40,000 more. 
A better understanding of the tremendous power 
of the human will as a force in business and in 
fortune building may be had by studying the 
successes of any of our big money makers. 


RAINES 


Interesting and inspiring are several 
cases that have come to my personal 
attention, because the same methods 
are open to us all no matter how 
young or how old we may be. 

One is that of a man who was $6,000 
in debt three years ago. Since then 
he has accumulated $200,000 without 
speculatingand today isearning $1,000 
a week. He is only one of many who 
frankly credit their good fortune to 


Prof. Frank Channing Haddock and 

his very remarkable book, “Power of Will." 

Another is a yoüng man who worked in a big 

factory. One day he met Mr. W. M. Taylor, 

efficiency expert for the great Studebaker 

Corporation, who advised him to read “Power 

of Will.” He did so, applied himself to the 
training of his will, and in less than one year 
his salary was increased to more than eight 
times what he had been earning. 

Then there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, 

General Agent of the Northwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company. After his first examination of 
Prof. Haddock’s methods and lessons in will 

wer development, as published in "Power of 
ill,” he told the author that they would be 
worth $3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from 
$40 a week to $90 a week in a remarkably short 
space of time after he began the study of will 
training. Will power training by Haddock's 
system has enabled thousands to conquer drink 
and other vices almost overnight—has helped 

overcome sickness and nervousness—has trans- 
formed unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities filled with the 

joy of living. 

In this new book Prof. Haddock, whose name 
ranks with Bergson, James, and Royce in the 

scientific world, has given to the world for the 

first time a practical, simple system of rules and 
exercise for will power training that has com- 
pletely revolutionized the lives of thousands of 
people. For the will is just as susceptible to 
exercise and training as any muscle of the body. 

“Power of Will" is being distributed by the Pelton Pub- 

lishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Any reader who cares to 

examine the book may do so without sending any money. 

If, after five days, you do not feel that this book is worth 

the $3 asked for it, return it and you will owe nothing. 

Some few doubters will scoff at ihe idea of will power 

being the key to wealth and achievement. But intelli- 

gent men and women will investigate for themselves by 
sending for the book at the publisher’s risk. 

Among the 150,000 owners who have read, used, and 
rai "Power of Will" are such prominent men as 
upreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Tang Fang, ex-U. S. 

Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Ne 

braska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 

Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. 

St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 

and thousands of others equally prominent. 

As a first step in will training, act on your present im- 
ulse to write a letter or address this coupon to the 
elton Publishing Company, 16-J Wücox Block, Meri- 

den, Conn., and the book will come by return mail. 


This one act may mean the turning point of your life. 
Do not hesitate. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" at your risk. I 


will remail the book in 5 days or send you $3 in payment 
for it. a 
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The 
Simplest 

Way 
to End 


a Corn 


[Decide now to master your corn for- 


ever. Let today’s corn be the last. 
Blue-jay will free you from the most painful 
corn. Apply one of these soothing plasters 
tonight. Pain ends. In 48 hours the corn disappears. 
Only Blue-jay gives this insurance. Paring is tem- 
porary. Harsh liquids are dangerous. 

Millions of corns are ended the Blue-jay way. Most corns 
require but one application. An occasional stubborn one, 


two or three. Try the gentle, simple Blue-jay way tonight. 
You will never be the victim of corns again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15c and 25c 


Also Blue-jay At Druggists 


Bunion Plasters 


Blue -jay 


Stops Pain—EndsCorns 


America’s 
—their place 


It depends upon their ability to sell things: 
ability to create a demand, and therefore a 
market, where no demand or market existed be- 
fore; their ability to reach le and make them 
think—to carry a commercial message and im- 
print it in the brain of a Nation; ability to raise a 
le's scale of living, and to nationalize their 
styles and fashions as well as their soaps and 
breakfast foods; their anity to build up and main- 
tain commercial Good-will which business men 
tly translate into assets worth millions of dol- 
ars. 
For instance: There was no demand or market for 
fountain pens when the pioneer, only by much 
persuading, launched his venture in a magazine in 
884. Yet a Nation, and then the world, were 
opened up to his, and later to other men’s, foun- 
tain pens. 


Ainslee's 

American Magazine 
Century 

Christion Herald 
Collier's Weekly 
Continent 
Cosmopolitan Po 

Country Life Red Cross Magasit 
Cosme Magazine Review of Reviews 
Every Week St. Nicholas 


in Commerce 


What hours and days of women’s work have been 
saved by various varieties of factory proeve 
xii edi ABA pickles to pineapples—made known 
through magazine advertising 

"There was no crying need for a handy camera, no 
demand for an inexpensive watch, yet in maga- 
zine advertising the makers of both made them 
equally famous. 

Nothing started enameled bathtubs on their wa: 
to popularity until the maker began to “feel out" 
the people with his “Health depends upon Sani- 
tation” idea in magazine advertisements. That 
idea the magazines turned into a national hobby. 
Maybe you, Mr. Manufacturer, are making some 
article which Magazine Advertising pgs be in 
the homes of millions of people. We shall be glad 
to discuss ways and means with you. 


NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


M. s 
Metropolitan 
Mother's Magasine 
National Geographic 


unset 
To-day's Housewife 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
Woman's Home Companion 
World's Work 


makes no difference whether you are sell- 
ing him lodging or a bale of silk—than 
to be remembered by name. I recall one 
transient guest who became a regular pa- 
tron of our Buffalo hotel because, on his 
first visit, as he was sitting alone in the 
lobby, a clerk stepped up to him, called 
him by name Md bed if there wasn't 
something we could do for him. This is 
simply a practice we have adopted—get- 
ting the man’s name from the room clerk 
whenever possible. A trained room clerk 
is pretty likely to remember, and the bet- 


|! ter he remembers names the more valu- 


able he is to his employer. 

These are among the guestograms we try 
to drill into our employees: To look the 
guest squarely in the face as he speaks to 
them or they speak to him; to give him 
their undivided attention if that is hu- 
manly possible; to keep a pleasant face, 
not wearing a grin as a mask, but looking 
really cheerful; to cultivate such a state of 
mind that cheerfulness will be a habit; to 
be superior or haughty or disdainful to no 
one—and that goes with fellow employees 
as well as with guests. 

If we cannot satisfy a guest by giving 
him what he wants, we have the more dif- 
ficult task of not giving him what he wants 
but satisfying him anyway. It’s a hard 
job. But anyone can do the easy thing. 
There are millions of men who can lug 
bags or wash windows, but mighty few 
who are postgraduates in creating con- 
tentment. 

I warn my employees against making 
Saas they are not sure they can keep. 

o one likes to do business with a liar. 
It's unpardonable buncombe to tell a man 
his trunks will be in his room at ten 
o'clock when you don't even know where 
they are. Promise a guest that a boy will 
be “right up," and a ten-minute wait will 
be magnified into a half hour. 

When an angry guest explodes, it's best 
to let him. Don't try to break in on him. 
Let him boil over—and then wait until he 
simmers down. While he is subsiding, the 
hotel man's chance comes. Sympathize 
with him; cheer him up; make him see 
that his griévance is a matter of personal 
concern with you. 

The first principle of tact is to keep cool; 
the second is to keep sweet; the time to be 
tactful is all the time. 


FRED C. KELLY will have an article 
in the June number, called “Picking 
Honesty," an article that will be as 
useful to you in your business as the 
one you have just finished. 


Unwanted 


(Continued from page 21) 


. husband!" Was the quinine going to her 


head? She glanced up to see if anyone else 
had heard, and her eyes suddenly met those 
of Thomas Hornby, directly opposite. He 
was gazing strai k at her; he had heard 
every word. She felt it in the amazed and in- 
terested expression in his eyes. She looked 
away, flushed deeply, and reached for her 
water. She took three or four swallows, and 
glanced across the table again. : How rude 
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of him! He was still staring at her. At 
last he looked away, but she was conscious 
of his gray eyes seeking her out again and 
again, as the courses proceeded. It was 
uncomfortable. 

After dinner, Beatrice led her guests 
through the conservatory to the new mu- 
sic-room that Henry had just built on. 
Lucretia sat as near one of the doors as she 
could; possibly she could slip away unno- 
ticed as soon as the men rejoined the ladies 
and enlarged the group a little. She sat 
apart from the others, alone on her little 

ilt chair, and waited her opportunity. 
How pretty the women were, she thought, 
as she stirred her coffee; what charm that 
tall, artistic-looking Larrabee girl, whom 
Bee had selected for Mr. Hornby especi- 
ally, possessed. It must be a joy, thought 
Lucretia, to be able to lean so conspicu- 
ously against a piano like that, confident 
of the faultless lines of figure, coiffure, 
gown, and falling scarf. 

Even as she thought this she saw the 
men coming in at the farther door, and she 
leaned to make sure that the scarf she car- 
ried concealed the street boots which she 
was NN Somebody began to play a 
fox-trot, and Lucretia saw Henry approach 
Miss Larrabee and ask her to dance. Grad- 
ually the other men followed his example, 
and Lucretia flushed when she saw Mr. 
Hornby look about the room and then, 
catching sight of her sitting there alone in 
her queer little outgrown dou. approach 
her, smiling. 

_ "Won't you dance with me, Miss Ham- 
ilton?" he asked her pleasantly. 

“J don't do the new dances,” shereplied. 


* ['m sorry." 

* Oh, all the better then!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hornby. “I do’em only out of polite- 
ness myself, and abominably at that. We 
can talk instead. Let me take your scarf, 
and let’s go out there into the conserva- 
tory.” 


UCRETIA was hot all over with embar- 
rassment. She couldn't give up her 
scarf—her shoes would show. . Besides, 
she, of all people, mustn't go off alone 
with the lion of the evening. 

" Let's sit here," she suggested. 

" All right." He drew up a chair inti- 
aay as if he meant to stay. “I hope 
vos idn’t think me rude at dinner," he 
said. 

“Of course not," she stumbled. She had 
forgotten how to parry with a man. 

“T couldn’t help overhearing what you 

Were saying to your dinner partner,” he 
went on, * about your idea of heaven, I’ve 
tead those same words before somewhere 
—was it possibly in a novel? Perhaps you 
tan help me.” He was watching her 
tlosely as he talked. - “You didn’t finish 
the quotation, you know. It ended ‘and a 
lice, big, poroa husband thrown in 
sides, who pampers me with extrava- 
jant luxuries. Do you remember?” 
,Lucretja turned surprised eyes upon 
um. “Yes,” she replied, vealed, it does 
ind like that. I remember it does; but I 
eally don’t know where I picked up that 
|uotation. I think it must have been out 
f a, best-seller by the tone of it. Don’t 
tou?” i 

“Queer we both should remember it.” 
le paused a moment. Then, “This house 
f your brother’s is an impossible spot to 
each from town,” he broke off. “I missed 
he seven-fifteen train out, and had to walk 


Perfect health- is never possible 
without the possession of well- 
conditioned teeth. Your teeth will 
not bein that state unless the gums 
are firm and sound. 


The logical selection of dentifrice 
is the one that will protect both 
your teeth and gums. 


, Sozodont Liquid Dentifrice is made for 
that particular purpose, and very rea- 
sonably should be your choice. It is the 
finished product, resulting from years 
of search and research in our laboratory. 


It has harmless, but very effective, anti- 
septic properties prepared in due con- 


sideration of the delicate membrane 
that menu has placed in the gums and 
mouth. 


Regular users of Sozodont, some of 
whom have given it the test of years, 
will attest to the facts we state. 


Sozodont, with the same basic ele- 
ments, is also made in Paste and Pow- 
der form, but our first recommendation 
is Sozodont Liquid. Because of its na- 
ture, its action is rapid from the brush, 
and while it is thoroughly cleansing the 
teeth, it gently comes into contact with 
m tissue, preventing the recession 
of gums, and provides every other 
function possible in a dentifrice. 


Send two cents for a generous sample of 
Sozodont, or purchase a full container 
from your druggist for 25 cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Washington Street, New York City 
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Diamonds on Credit 
209/o Down; 109/o A Month 
Only Diamonds of striking brilliance, 
pure color, perfect cut and polish 
Every gem 


are sold by Lyon ® Co. 
is guaranteed and may be exchanged 


any time at full value. By importing 
Diamonds in the rough we save the 
enormous duties imposed on polished 
stones. We import, cut, polish, and sell 
at wholesale prices, on terms of credit. 
This saves you middlemen's profits. If 
your dealer can duplicate at our price 
the diamond you choose, we will take 
it back and refund your money. Our 
Illustrated Catalogue is rich in diamond 
information. Write for number 75 


ESTABLISHED 1643 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau St., New York 


Be A Traffic 
Manager 


usiness competition. The 
man who can classify commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name ly his own 
salary. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay a great deal more, because the knowledge 
of a Trained Trafic Expert saves them many times 
his salary. n to enter this new, uncrowded 
profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance. 


We Train You By Mail 


in your spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
raliroads and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation. 
Write at once for Big Free Traffic Book and full de- 
tails. We will also send you a valuable book— 
, $ 
“Ten Years’ Promotion In One” FREE 
A prominent business man sald—"'It would pay 
every ambitious person to get this book even if it 
cost him $5.00." Free with literature explaining how 
easily yeu can qualify for a Big Trame job. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 533-C 4. » Chicago, Ill. 
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LIFT OFF CORNS 


WITH THE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Loosen 
Corns or Calluses So They Lift Of. 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way 

to get rid of your corns and calluses. 
Apply a few drops of Freezone directly 
upon a tender aching corn or a callus. It 
dries immediately. The corn-pain is re- 
lieved. The corn or callus then begins to 
dry up and shortly it can be peeled off 
with fingers. 


FREEZONE 


doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You’ll like it immensely. Women who 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your 
ENUINE Freezone is dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 


only sold in these small 
botiles with glass rod applier. 


Hank bottle is packed sn a raind FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
vood 1 e z nd s 
ia as alec DRUG STORE IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 


The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is steali from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how, without 


of from her countenance. | want eve 
iin, ung or middle aged, who has a singl 
facial elect to know about my 


. 

Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and "crow's feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; life up sa corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. 1 
will explain all this to.any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
you about them. Write 


are possible to every one—man or wom- 
an—old or young. 


Figure Mold Garments 


give firm, graceful contour—without stiffness 
or constriction—reduce flesh without sweat- 
ing, dieting or discomfort—replace and out- 
wear four corsets. Endorsed by physicians 
and surgeons. 
A special model for men who wish to 
retain a manly carriage 
Each garment is made to order—write for de- 
scriptive booklet and self measuring chart. 
The Figure Mold Garment Co. 


Suite 10, Fourth & State Sts. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
61 Astor Court Bldg., 18 W. 34th St., New York 


t KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 530 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


a mile in the rain from the station below. 
When I got.here ten minutes late I was in 
a fine sort of mood! I felt like covering 
Pi pages of notepaper with all the form: 
of ‘darn,’ and ‘dash it’ that exist in the 
world, adding a few dozen stars and twenty 
exclamation points besides.” 

Lucretia gazed upon him wonderingly. 
Where, she tried to think, had she heard 
those words before? 

** You've left out the big, black splotches 
of ink," she suddenly sparkled. Ehe had 
forgotten all about her grotesque appear- 
ance. 

“So I have!” he took up eagerly, “the 
size of dimes.” 

. “No, five-cent pieces,’ 
tia. 

Thomas Hornby looked straight into 
Lucretia’s eyes. 

“T’ve found you!" he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. “I’ve found you! Who's Tom?” 
There was no chance for an answer. 

* Go and rescue Mr. Hornby,” the vigi- 
lant hostess had communicated to her hus- 
band by a swift glance and frown in Lu- 
cretia’s direction. Henry had obeyed as 
soon as the music stopped. He and Miss 
Larrabee had come to a standstill directly 
in front of Lucretia just as Mr. Hornby 
asked, *Who's Tom?” 

“Come into the conservatory with Miss 
Larrabee and me, and see my sweet gera- 
nium tree,” Henry invited both Lucretia 
and Thomas Hornby. Another couple ap- 
proached. There was a breaking up and 
exchange of partners. . 

Lucretia saw her chance. She slipped 
quietly out of sight, and escaped unno- 
ticed into a back corridor. 


AL ONE o'clock Lucretia lay wid 
awake, reviewing one after another 
all the novels she had read in the las 
three years. Quite unexpectedly the ex- 
planation of the puzzling phenomenoe 
flashed upon her. Why, she had writte: 
the absurd quotations herself, that ven 
afternoon, in the little writing-room of the 
hotel, to her fictitious Tom! She had 
slipped the letter into her muff afterward 
Hastily she threw back the bedclothes and 
stepped out of bed. She turned on th: 
electricity and hurried across the bar 
floor to the closet. She pulled down her 
muff from the shelf. Here was the letter. 
just where she had tucked it away, ani 
sealed up, too, in its envelope. She ripped 
it open. She read her words through. 
What could it mean, anyhow? Lucretia 
ut her hands to her cheeks. They wer 
barang hot. She must have a fever. 

“Look here, Lucretia Hamilton," sh: 
said out loud grimly, ** you'd better hurr 
and get back into bed. I believe you'r 
coming down with a terrible sickness." 

But she wasn't. Lucretia had neve 
been terribly sick. The time had neve 
come when it was convenient. Nex 
morning, as she lay staring at the ceilini 
trying to muster up courage to jump ou 
of bed and ask one of the children to td 
Mother that Aunt Cretia was going t 
sleep through breakfast this morning, Be 
atrice tapped on the door and came in 
She was half dressed, and her hair wa 
tucked out of sight inside a lower-trimme 
breakfast cap. _ 

“Heavens, Lu, it's half past eight!” shi 
exclaimed. *Henry's just gone down t 
breakfast. What de you suppose? Wei 
decided to run down to New York this af 


insisted Lucre- 


Unwanted, by Orive Hiaains PnovTY 


ternoon for a fortnight. Henry thinks I'm 
all tired out, and ought to get away from the 
children and housekeeping for a little while. 
He says now that you re here I can go just 
as weli as not. I don't know but that I do 
need a little change. You're such a lamb, 
Lu! The children are perfectly willing to 
have us go anywhere if only Aunt Cretia 
will come and stay with them. We leave 
at five this afternoon.” 

So it really wasn’t after all a very pro- 
pitious morning to be sick in bed. Tas: 
tia put all thought of a fever straight out 
of her mind. Naracally, if Beatrice and 
Henry were going to New York for two 
weeks she couldn’t be packed away under 
down comforters in the sewing-room. Any- 
how, probably she’d feel all right after a 
cup of hot coffee. 


BEATRICE and Henry left the house at 
four that afternoon. At eleven the 
same night, Lucretia was awakened by a 
noise, like the bark of a dog, issuing from 
the nursery. It was Bobbie with the croup. 
She recognized the sound fast enough, 
once she had shaken herself awake. It 
was no time for her to have even a cold! 
So when she came down-stairs the next 
afternoon to meet Thomas Hornby, she 
was feeling quite herself again. 

He had telephoned to see if she would 
be at home, and had suggested that she 
come out in his car for a ride, when he 
had learned that she had been inside all 
day taking care of a sick child. Lucretia 
had put on Bee’s long motor-coat, left be- 
hind in the closet. The little round fur 
cap that matched it became her. Thomas 
Hornby hadn’t thought her pretty the 
other night, but as she came smiling down 
the stairs, enveloped in the rich dark fur, 
he proclaimed her lovely. 

“How’s the patient?" he asked, taking 
her hand in greeting. 

“Oh, mack better,” she smiled. I must 
be back, though, at five-thirty. I have 
to take his temperature." 

“Very well, I'll see to that." Most girls 
had to be back for hair-dressers or mani- 
curists, some such nonsense. Thomas 
Hornby had had a débutant sister once. 
“TIl get you back any hour you say. But, 
look here, you'll need a muff," he broke 
off. “It’s fearfully cold. Bring that little 
brown one,” he laughed. 

Lucretia replied, “ Where have you seen 
me before, please?" 

“Ts this yours?” he sparkled, and from 
beneath his coon coat he produced a small 
umbrella. “I’ve had it mended.” 

Lucretia took the ninety-eight-cent 
wooden-handled affair and examined it. 
“It’s mine,” she conceded, and a little per- 
plexed pucker appeared between her eyes. 

* Your sister's salad was a triumph the 
other night," Thomas Hornby went on, 
tormentingly. “The kumquats simply 
made it, for me. The gutter didn’t hurt 
them a bit.” 

“Oh, you saw me that day!" Lucretia 
exclaimed. 

“T saw you, poor Sarah Crewe,” he 
taunted. 

"The perplexed pucker between Lucre- 
tia’s eyes deepened. “That letter of mine, 
that perfectly inexcusable and nauseating 
letter of mine—” she retorted. 

“Oh, please, please," he objected. 

“Ts up-stairs in my muff, and has been 
ever since I wrote it,” she went on. Then, 
“Mr. Hornby, I don’t believe I like jokes 
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"Dont tell 


me, 
you never 


had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the same desk. We were both discon- 
tented. Remember the noon we saw the International Correspondence Schools’ 
advertisement? That woke me up. I realized that to get ahead I needed special 


training, and decided to let the I. C. S. 
help me. I wanted you to do the same, 
but you said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ I have 
been climbing ever since; you had the 
same chance I had, but you turned it 
down. No, Jim, you can’t expect more 
money until you’ve trained yourself to 
handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world 
—in stores, factories, offices, every- 
where. Are you one of them? Wake up! 
Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon 
your chance is staring you in the face. 
Don't turn it down. 

Right now over one hundred thou- 
sand men are preparing themselves for 
bigger jobs and better pay through 
I. C.S.courses. You can join them and 
get in line for promotion. Mark and 
mail this coupon, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2269, Scranton, Pa. 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


5t s 
i 


The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit TN taste or the voice of the 
singer. is 


Time payments accepted. Delivered to your home free 
of charge. Liberal allowance for old pianos. If 
interested in a Piano or Player Piano send for 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
159 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


— — — — —TEAR OUT HERES —- — — = 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
l Box 2269, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
I E position. or in the sub ect, before which 1 mark X. 


ADVERTISING MAN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Salesmanship Electric Lighting 


Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 


Cert. Pub. Accountant oleo Expert 
igher Accoun P Telephony 
Railroader 
Stenographer Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Traffic Mana: ni jetallurgist or Prospector 
WINDOW IMMER ARCHITECT 
Show Card W ontractor and Bullder 
Outdoor Sign Painter Arebiteetural 
Common School Subjects Concrete Builder 
Good English Structural Engineer 
Teacher Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Sheet Metal Worker 


OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


ivil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Illustrator 


CIVIL. ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mapping Designer 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Mechanical Draftsman AGRICULTURE [Spanish 
Machine Shop Practice Poultry Raising |.) German 
Stationary Engineer Naviger Freneh 
Gas Engineer AUTOMOBILES |] Italian 

Nam 

Street 

and Ni 


From Canton, China, we import 
these artistic examples of Oriental 
craftsmanship, suggesti in ev 

line cool and oh apaa. Woven 


of carefully selected rattan by expert 


weavers, under the su; ion of the 
Vantine representatives in the Far 
East. Unaffected by water, and 
greatly cm A when occasion- 
ally drenched. May be moved 
from place to place with only the 
slightest exertion and can be used 
on the lawn as satisfactorily as on 
the porch, as thay have no legs to 
sink into the earth. 


Write for Beautiful Booklet 


For out-of-town distribution we have pub- 
lished an interesting booklet which illustrates 
and deseril our complete collection of this 
unique Oriental furniture, including chairs, 
chaise lounge, morris chair, tables, stools, ete. 
With this booklet, which is mailed postpaid on 
request, you may shop by mail at Vantine's as satisfac- 
torily as though you personally v;-ited our store. Write 
today, as the edition is limited. Address Dept. s. 


*A:A- VANTINE:O- CO-Inc* 


Fifth Ave. and 39th Street, New York 
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YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 275,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


1917 Acousticon 


On FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
There is nothing you will have to do bat ask for 


tape, no 
Our confidence in the 
will 


urn it and you 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1333 Candler Bldg. - New York 


AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


75 different kinds, all new, latest models. 
Greatest sale in the history of the business. 


The above is only a partial list. Send 
coupon today for complete price list. 
In buying from us you save this big com- 
mission paid to canvassers, agents, etc. 


Our opinion as Vacuum Cleaner 
these two cleaners are the best that can be 


Every Cleaner Guaranteed.New, Latest Models 


For more information about’ these or other cleaners 
send coupon today and ask all the questions you wish. 
Our advice is F » 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables to purchase by mail (no matter where 
you live) just as conveniently as if right in our 
show rooms. 


We send the best makes of cleaners on Free Trial 
anywhere. No money in advance. We also sell 
on instalments. We pay all express charges. 
"""unnmwswmuutu"v" uwu""uuuu""uusuma" 
Muenzen Specialty Co., 131 W. 42ndfStreet, N. Y., Dep. 38. | 
Without obligating me in any way, send complete price 
list of sale prices on latest models(insert the word hand or § 
electric). ...... ee eee Power Cleaners and a free copy of § 
"How to Select a Vacuum Cleaner" which contains infor- 
mation of great value. ' 
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I can't see through. Are you going to 
explain this one to me sometime?" 

“Sometime,” he granted. Then, '* Who's 
Tom?" he ix dire. * We'd got that far 
when your brother dragged me in to see 
his blessed geranium tree, and you ran 
away, Cinderella. Who's Tom?" 

* He's nobody," Lucretia assured Mr. 
Hornby hotly. “Tom is just a comfort- 
able name I use, to write inexcusable let- 
ters to—once in a while. I wouldn’t im- 
pose such rot on anybody real.” 

“Tom is my name,” interposed Thomas 
Hornby, quietly; “so don't blame me for 
reading what's written to me, please." 

*Will you amswer me a question?" 
broke off Lucretia. 

He nodded. 

“Were you looking over my shoulder in 
the writing-room that day when I wrote 
that disgusting note?" 

* On my honor, no," Thomas Hornby 
replied. “It was mental telepathy,” he 
gayly told her. Then, mischievously, “I 
felt you writing my name, lady," he said. 

«You're having fun with me," remarked 
Lucretia. “Did you used to like to turn 
turtles on their backs when you were a 
small boy, and see them squirm, Mr. 
Hornby?” 

He laughed outright at that. 

*'Let's not go out in the car,” he broke 
off. “Let's stay in, and talk!” 

Lucretia couldn’t help but glow at the 
tribute in the suggestion. It had been 
pene since she had felt exhilaration like 
this. 


[ATE that night, wrapped in her warm, 
unbeautiful wrapper, Lucretia, redolent 
of camphorated oil, sat among an array 
of croup kettles and bottles of medicine, 
and watched beside Bobbie. 

“Tt was just a social call,” she told her- 
self over and over again. Still later, at- 
tempting to drop sirup of ipecac into a 
quarter of a glass of water, she lost track 
completely of her count. A pair of gray 
eyes persisted in gazing at her, and a voice, 
vibrating and enthusiastic, kept repeat- 
ing, “Oh, let's stay in, and talk/”’ 

* Don't be an old-maid fool," Lucretia 
exclaimed out loud. 

Little she guessed that ten miles away 
Thomas Hornby, smoking furiously, was 
scattering his desk with embryos of notes 
to her! “Dear Sarah Crewe: Will you be 
at home—,” “Dear Cinderella: If you've 
nothing else to do—,” “Dear Aunt Lucre- 
tia: I hope Bobbie—,” “Dear Turtle,” 
“Dear Kumquat Lady,” “My dear Miss 
Hamilton,” they read. 

“Oh, confound it," Thomas Hornby ex- 
claimed as a clock struck twelve. “PH 
wait till morning, and telephone!" 

Ten days later Lucretia and Thomas 
Hornby were sitting in the big living- 
room before the open fire, waiting for the 
arrival of Beatrice and Henry. They oc- 
cupied a corner of the davenport. Lucre- 
tia’s white fingers were interlaced with 
Thomas Hornby’s. They sat as if listen- 
ing to music or poetry, or something very 
beautiful outside the room, and remote. 

After a long silence Thomas Hornby 
said, as if resuming a topic they had dis- 


1| cussed and let rest for a little while, “I 


know it must seem soon—Easter, I mean 
—and you’ve known me only two weeks; 
but it isn’t as if Henry didn’t know all 
about me, or as if you'd never heard of 
me before. Is it? Really I'd dike to have 


it Easter. It seems as if I couldn't wait 
very long to make a try at furnishing that 
little corner of heaven for you—damask, 
and soft carpets, and big closets, and a 
masseuse, and the last item, as well, that 
you said you'd like thrown in. Does East- 
erseem too absurdly soon to fit in with your 
plans? Of course, I want it to be as you 
wish. Tell me if I'm preposterously in à 
hurry, and I won't say another word." 
He paused an instant, but she made no 
response. “Why don't you say, Lucre- 
tia?” he asked gently. 

Lucretia drew her hand away. “I sup- 
pose: I don't say," she replied, ‘for the 
same reason I can't focus my thoughts on 
any topic in the world when there's a Ger- 
man band playing outside in the street. 
When I hear you talking about—like this, 
it stirs me so that I simply can't do any- 
thing but wonder." 


HE rose and went over tothefire. With 

one toe on the brass fender, and leaning 
her forehead on the edge of the mantel, she 
went on, talking into the flames. “Ever 
since Father died I've been so in the way 
in the world!" she exclaimed. “Tve been 
so unwanted! My brothers’ and sisters’ 
lives are full ud overflowing. "There's 
been little room for me. Of course they've 
been as kind as they knew how, but I’ve 
dreaded the approach of many an evening 
because I've known that I was interfering 
with quiet, homey, téte-à-téte dinners, 
and intimate talks. I've tried to make 
myself small and keep out of the way, but 
it's been difficult. And now when you 
come, and make me feel so important, so 
desired, well,"—her voice caught a little, 
but she kept on—"' well, it moves me like 
twenty bands playing in glorious unison 
all at once!” 

Lucretia stood up very straight, and 
winked hard. She put the tip of her fore- 
finger on the glass covering on the face of 
the clock. “Half past eight," she said, 
with an attempt at gayety. “In half an 
hour Bee and Henry will be here. To- 
morrow morning when the mail arrives all 
over the country, the other members of 
my family will receive the glad tidings of 
their release from their yearly three- 
months’ duty to poor Lucretia.” She 
smiled. 

Thomas Hornby rose, and approached 
the fire. “But about Easter, peso: 
he pursued persistently. “You're tor- 
menting the turtle now. Aren’t you going 
to tell me, dear?” 

The smile vanished on Lucretia’s face. 
She turned away. 

“Tl never get used to it—never!" she 
whispered. “I mean your—the little 
words you finish with.” Then turning to 
him she offered him both her hands. “I’ve 
told them all in the letters that it will be 
Easter!” 

Lucretia was waiting in the sewing- 
room when Beatrice came up at eleven 
o’clock. She had gone up-stairs before 
Henry and Beatrice had entered the house. 
It had been Thomas Hornby who greeted 
the home-comers, and who had then 
broken to them his surprising news. 

“But, Lu, I can’t believe it!” exclaimed 
Beatrice. “You, and in that funny old 
dress of mine. Thomas Hornby, of all 
men! Why, Lu, dear! But tell me, he said 
something about Easter. You know you 
can’t get married Easter. Henry and I 
are going to Bermuda, and we can’t leave 


the children Easter unless you're here. I 
told Thomas Hornby so." 

“Easter! Preposterous!" wrote Mol- 
lie, Ray's wife. “Why, Lu, you hardly 
know the man yet. We're planning to go 
to California in April. You simply have 

t to wait till June. How can we go to 

alifornia without you to stay with the 

babies?" 
“Easter! !" said Constance, with two 
exclamation points. ‘Why, Lucretia 
Hamilton, you always said October was 
the ideal month for weddings. Easter! 
You know I can't go to Maine, as I always 
do for August, unless you're here in town 
to order and look out for Elmer." 

* Easter! Well, I must say!" expostu- 
lated Bella from Chicago. ‘Well, then I 
see where I can't go East, after all, next 
fall to get that much-needed rest you've 
been so keen on my having, after six solid 
summers in this hot-box of Chicago. You 
promised you'd be here with the girls, you 
remember. Of course I couldn't consider 
leaving otherwise." 

Lucretia read the letters out loud to 
Thomas Hornby one night. 

* Poor unwanted Lucretia!" he said ten- 
derly, his arms suddenly about her. *Eas- 
ter—oh, my dear!" he exclaimed. 
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Mother Love That Fought 
and Won Out 


T THE age of eighteen I married a 
young man who promised to shield 
me from the very winds that blew. 

ecommenced with nothing and started in 
to makeahome. Iwas physically frail, and 
I soon found the man I had married was 
not pleasant to live with, that he expected 
more of me than I was able to do. Also, 
that he expected me to live without money. 

Children came to us, and it was a hard 
struggle to clothe them. Our table was 
well provided for, but there was no pro- 
vision for clothing. We differed on all 
subjects. He wanted the children to go to 
work as soon as they wereʻat a certain age, 
much younger than I should kke to state 
here. 1 wanted them to have an educa- 
tion and to come up in the Sunday school. 

Sometimes I was in the depths of de- 
spair for days and weeks, but I willed to 
come off conqueror. I enlisted God on my 
side. I did not storm and rave, and when 
he did, I simply kept silent; but the will 
within me never died and never gave up. 
I managed to take a boarder and some- 
times did a little writing, which furnished 
a fraction of the money needed. 

There was a po school in the place, 
but, oh, the makeshifts and the struggles 
of those years, to keep the children whole 
and clean and in school and in the right 
place on Sunday! 

All of them joined the church and at- 
tended the Sunday school. All but one of 
them graduated from the high school, and 
that one climbed, by his own exertions, to 
the top in his chosen profession. Two of 
them are normal school graduates, and four 
are college graduates, and all of them are 
out in the world, filling positions of trust and 
responsibility—doing things worth while. 

e are alone—their father and I. He 

is a changed man, and of nothing on earth 
is he so fond and proud as his family of 
grown-up children. wW. 
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iicalite 


HE porcelain-like 

white of Vitralite, she 

Long-Life White En- 
amel, is more than beautiful 
in any room. Its perma- 
nence is such that it lasts 
longer than -ordinary paint 
on exterior work. Imagine 
then the /ong/ife of its beauty 
when used inside the house! 

The smooth, pure white surface of 
.Vitralite will not crack, peel off, nor 
turn yellow. It is water-proof and 
may therefore be washed again and 
again with soap and water. 

Vitralite is not expensive, as it covers 
so much surface, whether you are 
just “‘painting-up”’ the porch furniture 
or employ a painter to do your house. 

In addition to the white, Vitralite is 
being made in.a number of authorita- 
tive tints, now so much in vogue. 


9 FLOOR 
VARNISH 


IKE in Vitralite, *‘beauty is more 
than skin deep" in "61 "Floor 
Varnish — "the floor varnish 

that stands abuse." It is water-proof, 
and more — it is heel-proof and mar- 
proof. On your floors it will demon- 
strate its superb resistance to the con- 
stant tramp of many feet and the 


"B 


boisterous play of the kiddies. The 
only care a ''61"* floor requires is an 
ordinary wasbing whenever you feel 
it needs it. 

Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and ''61"* Floor Varnish. 

Pratt & bert-Inc. 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT à LAMBERT VARNISHES 


P&L Varnish Products are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. 


For a Bigger Salary Tomorrow 


— Choose) Well Today 


A profit producing lon out- 
side dealing people 


Salesmen Earn 
$2,000—$5,000— $10,000 a Year 


Inside workers are a part of a non-business producing machine—their earning capacity is limited. 
Men who can sell—who have the power to persuade people to purchase their ucts, always 
coi big incomes. They are the direct producers of profits—the life bl of any concern. 
It is the trained Salesman who brings in the orders—whose services thousands of concerns today 
are i nd to whom they are willing to pay large commissions and salaries. 


Be a Salesman—Earn While You Learn 


Our Home Study Course in Scientific Salesmanship gives you the necessary training. It 
you how to prepare a “Selling Talk"—how to approach the prospect —how to manage the inter- 
view—how and when to close. It is the one system of practical training that links ability to 
opportunity and fits you to earn while you learn. Employers everywhere recognize the 
e of N. S. T. A. training. Our Pmploymat Bureau has constantly on file more 
requests for salesmen than we can possibly fll. 


64 Page Book jf E ZAT eS esso eus FREE 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


It tells _ 
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“Why, Anybody Can 
Put Those Up" 


'THAT'S what little Shella Hartwell, six years old, 
said after she'd put up a complete set of Collins- 
System Curtains on a big touring-car in four minutes. 
pre anybody can—it doesn't uire skill or 
Securely fok lded I 'thé top just abe S where It belongs 
'ol n top Just above w longs 

on the car—ready to your hand. That's why 


CO S- SYSTEM 
du. CURTAINS Za 
D edge Cot 


heve been for years the choice of the best car-builders. 
lac, 


and many others. 
No matter what make or price of car baying. t 
Then you'll be able to bid defiance to w iE Ser de 


But look for the label chown below-—tt's the sign of the 
genuine. 


Jackson Top Company 


ichigan 


Jackson, 


Collins X77 Curtains 
(Oe ened, July L, 1A. E roe Pe. piriana, Fab. a, und 


License No. K18997 


JACKSON TOP CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
DIVISION—NOVELTY LEATHER WORKS 
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Electricity 


at your fingers ends 


Know the facts in Electricity. They mean more 
money and better position for you. Hawkins Guides 
tell you all you need to know about Electricity. 

Every important electrical subject covered so you 
can understand it. Easy to study and apply. A com- 
plete, practical working course, in 10 volumes. 

ks are pocket size; leather covers. Order a set to- 
day to look over. 


HAWKINS GUIDES 


3500 PAGES $1A VOLUME 
4700 PICTURES $1 A MONTH 
These books tell you all about 
Magnetism — Induction — Experiments— Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery— Motors—Armatures—Armature 

Windings—Installing of Dynamos— Electrical Instru- 
ment Testing— Practical Management of Dynamos and 
Motors— Distribution Systems—Wiring— Wiring Dia- 
grams—Sign Flashers—Storage Batteries— Principles 
of Alternating Currents and BINEDAISIS AME ME 


Shipped to You FREE 
Mot » cent to pay wail yqu see the books. No obligation to 
ond Coupon now te —and get this great help ped 
if itda not worth $ 300 t» you~ you pay $1.00 a 
for ten months or return it. 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Please submit to me for examination Hawkins Elec- 
trical Guides (Price $1 each). Ship at once, prepaid, the 
10 numbers. If satisfactory, I agree to send you $1 with- 
in seven days and to further mail you $1 each month 
until paid. 


Blgnature. .... bia wee TES 


Occupation. .... 


Business Address,................... A à 
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Times Are Good— 
But Plays Are Bad 


(Continued from page 34) 


army boot makers and these other manu- 
facturers and capitalists and speculators 
have the whole swag? “All that the traffic 
will bear” became the rule at the box office, 
too—or, rather, at the offices of the ticket 
speculators and hotel stands, for it was 
impossible at a great many box offices to 
get any seats for any performances, even 
eight weeks ahead, except in rear rows. 

All l the good seats were sold to the s 
lators, to be resold at an advance. That 
the theater managers didn’t profit by this 
advance, only a fool believes. 

Some of the little theaters jacked their 
regular prices up to three dollars a seat. 
Most of the popular plays asked three dol- 
lars for the Saturday evening perform- 
ances, at the box office. But as you could 
seldom get any seats at the box office, it 
meant you paid from three dollars and 
fifty cents up, at some hotel stand, jx 
to a speculator. “The Century Girl" 
musical play at the big Century "Theater; 
produced by Ziegfeld and Charles Dilling- 
ham, both noted for their ability to select 
pulchritudinous chorus girls and exhibit 
their charms with the least possible sar- 
torial interference, became the fad of the 
winter. Strangers to town wanted to see it, 
as Americans in Paris wanted, once, to see 
the Moulin Rouge. As a matter of fact, it 
was merely an ordinary musical comedy 
vaudeville show on a big scale, and for the 
most part rather dull. But the seats in the 
front rows regularly brought as high as 
ten dollars, and over and over again you 
would see men at the ticket stands in the 
hotels planking down five dollars a chair 
for the inestimable privilege of witnessing 
this commonplace entertainment. 


ND after this entertainment was over, 
hundreds of men and women went tothe 
roof garden show above, or the midnight 
entertainments on other roofs, where they 
spent more money, saw more girls, and 
heard more ragtime. Meanwhile, the real 
New Yorker—if such a person exists— 
was long since at home and in bed. A man 
and woman from a distant city took in 
“The Midnight Follies” on top of the 
New Amsterdam Theater one evening, 
and as a matter of curiosity listened to 
every scrap of conversation they could 
hear around them. In not one instance 
did they hear talk which wasn’t plainly 
that of visitors to the city. Doubtless 
some other New Yorkers besides the poor 
dramatic critics have been to this enter- 
tainment, but they are in the small minor- 
ity. 
pm entertainments as this, and in a 
lesser degree most of the plays in town, 
owed their great prosperity the past winter 
to the vast cared of visitors in New York, 
men and women flush with money, appar- 
ently expecting to have it taken away from 
them, and rather enjoying the process. 
Now, anybody who thinks that kind of 
a crowd, in that kind of a mood, is a re- 
ceptive audience for serious-minded Amer- 
ican drama knows very little about human 
nature. “The Century Girl" headed the 
season’s list in popularity, and behind it 
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| work of its kind, but not in any sense a 


came “Turn to the Right," which is a 
farce that pretends to be a comedy, and 
by its pretense undoes even its effective- 
ness as farce to the judicious observer. 
As a picture of American life—or any 
other life—it is utter nonsense. 

Other “best sellers" were “The 13th 
Chair," which is a capital and engrossing 
detective melodrama, a first-rate piece of 


contribution to plays about American life, 


| for it could be played just as well in Ger- 


[1] 


man or Italian; “ Nothing but the Truth,” 
a cheap farcical treatment of a theme 
W. S. Gilbert long ago made use of, and 
only galvanized into life by the acting of 
Willie Collier; ‘‘Her Soldier Boy," a mu- 
sical comedy; and *' Cheating Cheaters,” 
another detective play, but not nearly so 
good as “The 13th Chair.” 

There were, of course, some excellent 
productions of more important plays, and 
they did well. Maude Adams, in Barrie's 
delightful whimsy, “A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella;” William Faversham in G. B. Shaw’s 
comedy, “Getting Married;” Miss Ger- 
trude Yiscitoo in the same author's hi- 
larious skit, “The Great Catherine” 
(Shaw remains, after over ten years of con- 
stant popularity, still the most popular as 
well as prolific playwright writing in Eng- 
lish); Ruth Chatterton in A. E. Thomas’s 

retty idyllic comedy, “Come Out of the 

itchen;" Laura Hope Crews in a revival 
of the same author's play, “Her Hus- 
band's Wife;" the famous pantomime, 
“Pierrot the Prodigal” (L'Enfant Pro- 
digue), which failed in New York in the 
go’s; Julia*Arthur in a romantic tragedy 
in verse, called *Seremonda," written by 
William Lindsey of Boston—a tale of the 
troubadours; Nazimova in a strange, half- 
eccentric, half-effective tragedy, ‘‘’Cep- 
tion Shoals," which she acted superbly, 
were among the attractions in the stand- 
ard playhouse which made serious and le- 

itimate preténse to consideration on any 

igher grounds than mere entertainment. 


INALLY, there was “Old Lady 31,” by 

Rachel Crothers, the story of an aged 
couple who were forced out of their home, 
the wife going to the Old Ladies’ Home, 
the husband boue to go to the Poor Farm, 
when the other old women in the home ! 
took pity upon him, opened their door by | 

pular vote, and made him Old Lady 31. 

he first scene of this play was mere sen- 
timentality, and so was the last; but the 
intermediate acts, showing the old ladies 
in the home, and their comic reactions to 
the pipe-smoking male animal, and show- 
ing, especially, the lurking pathos of their 
lot and the backgrounds of American life 
out of which they had come, was capital 
drama, a genuine contribution to stage 
literature. In many respects, Miss Rachel 
Crothers is the most human and the most 
honest of our native dramatists. 

Yet, in spite of such touches in “Old 
Lady 31," there was really little hint 
of any effort to interpret American life in 
the bulk of the native drama. Mr. Thom- 
as's comedies have great literary deftness 
and the charm of a personally flavored 
humor; but they make no pretense at 
interpretative significance. “’Ception 
Shoals” is only remotely American, being 
rather symbolic, a tragedy of generaliza- 
tions about woman’s need for normal sex 
knowledge and satisfactions. *Seremonda" 
is old-fashioned romance. The rest of 
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the plays noted are foreign works. One or 
two native pase besides had merit, such 
as Mrs. Young’ “Captain Kidd, Jr."— 
but, like Mr. oxi s “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” the merit here was one of idyllic 
story. 

Certain other American plays which 
made more or less pretense at local real- 
ism of a sort were too conventional or 
trivial or false to deserve any mention at 
all. It is a perfectly safe statement that 
not a single American play was produced 
in the standard theaters of New York last 
winter which added to our a eee 
of our national character, or problems, or 
conditions, as the lays of Fitch did, as 
“The Great Divide" did, as “The Fasiest 
Way" did, as Ade's “The College Widow” 
did, even as “The Unchastened Woman” 
did a year ago—with the solitary excep- 
tion oft he middle acts of “Old Lady 31.” 


NOW: lest we seem too pessimistic, let us 
turn for a moment to a book which had 
an enormous sale in America last winter— 
“Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” by H. G. 
Wells. Over one hundred thousand 
copies of this had been sold in the United 
States by January, with the end not in 
sight. That probabi means four hundred 
thousand readers, if not more—with our 
large number of Public libraries undoubt- 
edly more. If a play attracts a thousand 
people a performance, it can have a profit- 
able run. Indeed, many New York the- 
aters do not hold a thousand people. Even 
the Empire, for instance, seats only a 
thousand and ninety-nine. Suppose, then, 
“Mr. Britling Sees it Through" were a 
play. It could by anuary have run a hun- 
dred nights on Broadway, fifty in Chi- 
cago, twenty-five in Boston, twenty-five in 
Philadelphia, and at least two hundred in 
other places. Or it could have played one 
night apiece in four hundred theaters 
throughout the land. 

Ín other words, here was a long serious 
book, not a page of it easy reading, with a 
decidedly int ellectual rather than emo- 
tional appeal, presenting grave problems 
of English life and also commenting, b 
one of its leading characters (throug 
whose eyes the story was seen), on Ameri- 
can life, that fou uli body of readers in 
America large enough, if turned into thea- 
tergoers, to make the fortune of a play. 
When “Mr. Britling Sees it Through” 
can find four hundred thousand readers in 
America, it would be sheer foolishness to 
assert that we are incapable of taking a 
serious interest in adult and important 
art. . Here was a book which brought to a 
focus some of the problems and soul strug- 
gles the war has given birth to—and it 
sold in tremendous quantity, even though 
the work of an Englishman. Yet our 
py remains puerile and piffling, our 
stage is apparently unaware that any 
pro demi and soul struggles exist in the 
world, beyond the problem of how to catch 
a burglar or seduce a pretty girl into mat- 
rimony. Here is the curious paradox of 
the American theater. 

The answer, we have always believed, 
and we still more intensely believe after 
this winter, is Broadway and our cen- 
tralized method of theatrical production. 
Of course it must be borne in mind that a 
book like “Mr. Britling Sees it Through” 
is read by many thousands who pay noth- 
ing for the privilege, except indirectly 
It must be fur- 
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ther remembered that one volume, if pur- 
chased, does for the whole family, and you 
don’t have to dress up and take a train in- 
to the city to read it. 

Nevertheless, any person who is capable 
of reading and enjoying “Mr. Britling” is 
capable of seeing and enjoying a genuine 
American play, about erican people 
and problems. But he isn't capable of it 
when he's on a spree in New York—and 
most of our plays are pond for people 
on a spree in New York. Even New 
Yorkers have long since come to regard 
theatergoing as a spree. The blazing yel- 
low radiance of Broadway, its lamps and 
cafés and restaurants and cabarets, are 
the apotheosis of the spree. No doubt, 
everywhere and always, there is some- 
thing of the spree about a trip to the thea- 
ter, if only because you become one of a 
crowd. It cannot have the decent privacy 
of a book. Yet the spree element may be 
minimized, or it may be exaggerated, 
glorified. If you minimize it, you get bet- 
ter drama; if you glorify it, you get “The 
Century Girl,” “ Midnight Follies,” 
and “Turn to the Right.” __ 

Not only have we glorified it on Broad- 
way, but our theatrical system is now such 
that the rest of the country gets what 
Broadway produces, and oniy what Broad- 
way produces. It gets, in other words, the 
d of the spree, after the first fresh 
heady bubbles have burst. All over the 
country, people have been deserting the 
theater more and more, without quite 
knowing why. Isn't it really because a 
spree in the local theater is pretty flat, 
with your own house around the corner 
and common-sense ideas of economy and 
rational living ruling your life, while what 
leeger qo. dipeem answers no deeper 
and more vital etic needs? By the 
time it gets out five hundred miles from 
Broadway, the average “show” of senti- 
mental piflle or travel-worn lingerie has 
lost its savor, and the theatergoer can feel 
the superiority of the deep realities of 
“Mr. Briting Sees it Through.” 


ET over and over and over the drama 

had proved itself capable of handling 
deep realities with as much vividness as 
“Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” and 
greater brevity. It has proved its capac- 
ity to answer to the deeper needs of a peo- 
xA to serve them, to elevate and ennoble 
them, as well as to entertain or amuse. 
But it cannot do it when the playhouse is 
only an adjunct of the restaurant and 
cabaret, when wild speculation rules its 
prices, when all productions are made for 
popie in a mood of orgy, and there are no 
ocal theaters where the people, in their 
ordinary moods of serious daily life, can 
go and find their life depicted, made more 
interesting, more significant, on the stage. 
Exclusive production for Broadway, with 
the traveling companies to follow, has 
reached its climax now, after twenty-five 
years of development—and the result is 
disaster to the American drama. 

Mr. Belasco recently came out with an 
article in which he said that our theater 
must be defended from “the amateur pro- 
ducers,” meaning people like the Washing- 
ton Square Players, the Fine Arts Theater 
in Detroit, the University Players in Wis- 
consin, the players who are just now doing 
such good work in St. Louis, and sq on. 
Defended, indeed! Mr. Belasco n't 
put on an important American play since 
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pun It has been three years since he 
as staged an important foreign play. 
Rather are the “‘amateurs” defending the 


| theater from Mr. Belasco and his kind. 
| The movement is growing daily to free 


our stage from Broadway, to give the peo- 
ple of various cities an independent and 
vital theater of their own. 

With the whole country debating the 
armament question; with students in New 
York State protesting compulsory mili- 
tary drill; with others giving up their vo- 
cations to go to Plattsburg; with a vision 


| stirring deep in some men's hearts of a 
| future when war will not be the arbiter of 


national destiny, and these men called 
fools by some of their fellows—why, 
America to-day has spiritual problems 
which are ott the greatest dramatist, 
as well as the greatest poet. And, with 
its quick, sharp, vivid appeal, a play 
could have more effect than a novel or 
poem or essay. But where will you find 
it? Certainly not on Broadway, for the 
edification of visitors, here on a spree! 


"[S YOUR Job Keeping up with Your 
Age?" There are youthful, middle- 
age and old jobs. Your job should fit 
your age. But no matter how old you 
are, there's always a chance that you 
may show abilities which nobody 
thought you possessed. "This article, 
together with a wonderful table which 
you can study and find yourself in, 
will be in the June number. 


-Dad 
(Continued from page 42) 


and Mother were to take a new honey- 
moon trip to the seashore, spending Dad’ s 
vacation away from everybody and com- 
ing back just in time for the big party. 
The day the old driver left we gave him 
a grand send-off and a handsome gold 
watch with a charm in the shape of a gold 
helmet. If people couldn’t tell from the 
build of him that he was a fireman that 
watch charm would let everybody for a 
half mile around know it. The number of 
his company was set in it in diamonds. 
When Dad and Mother were safe on 
their way things began to happen, and I 
learned afterward that the captain had 
been staving them off until Dad was out 
of the house, so that he might be let down 
as easy as possible. A new driver was 
assigned to our company, and he didn’t 
know anything more about a horse than 
he knew about a siege gun. But when it 


came to a transmission box or a differ- | 


ential case, spark plugs, magnetos, car- 
buretors, cylinders and priming cocks he 
was a walking garage. He smelled of 
gasolene, talked gasolene, cleaned, the 


spots from ad bate dr clothes with gaso- | 
t 


lene, stunk up the whole house from cellar 
to attic with it, and I believe that on his 
days off he got soused on it. 

t's losing the old things you have been 
so long used to and that you love which 
hurts most, I guess—like losing the re- 
ligion your mother taught you. The smell 
of the hay and the oats, the batting of the 


Typewriting Speed 
Doubled by 
New Finger Training 


In Europe, and in America for many years, it has been 
a regular part of every musician's training to take 
special gymnastic finger exercises. Now for the first 
time has this principle of gymnastic finger trainin; 


been applied to typewriting. Its necessity is provi 

by the fact that the average stenographer typewrites 
only thirty to forty wore a minute and earns but $8 
to $15 a week. ‘Trained Finger" operators typewrite 
eighty to one hundred words a minute, without errors 
and with amazing ease and earn from $25 to $40 a week. 


Already thousands have adopted the new method of 
finger training with results bordering on the miracu- 
lous. Many of them were so-called "touch writers,” 
others, after years of fruitless effort, had practically 
given up hope of ever attaining more than merely 
average typewriting ability, many had taken other 
courses, with no marked increase in sj —yet, by 
the New Way practically without exception, they all 
have develo; amazing quickness of fingers, wonder- 
ful flexibility and control, which have brought them 
the remarkable speed of eighty to oge hundred words 
a minute and increased salaries in proportion. 


Amazing Book Free 


Send for it today. Brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information. It explains how this unique new 
method will quickly make your fingers strong and deztrous, 
bring them under perfect control, make them extremely 
rapid in their movements—how in a few short weeks you 
can transform your typewriting and make it easy, accurate 
and amazingly sj y. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you want to get more money in your 
pay envelope—don't wait a single moment before sending 
for this book of Information and proof. 

The New Way in Typewriting is bringing such marvelous 
results to o! is proving itself to be so sure a means of 
quickly in: that you will be doing your- 
self a big injustice if you fall to write for it at once. Just 
send a postal card request now to The Tulloss School, 2425 
College Hill, Springneld, Ohio, and your copy will be sent 
by return mail without cost or obligation. this now, 
before you turn this page. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
rom $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 


FACTORY 
REBUILT - 
T om d 


Leading musical authorities agree 
that Rector System is thorough, 
practical and easy to follow. It 
is not ad experiment, but the 
life work of Prof, Heinrich-Voa 
Stein in collaboration with other 
noted musicians of America and 
Europe; used by famous teachers, 
academies and colleges. Includes 
a complete conservatory course— 
(composition, harmony, _ ete.) — 
carefully graded, and may be taken 
in whole or in part. 
LESSONS INCLUDE 
SHEET MUSIC 
— also eminent musical 
works, thus saving 
pupil much expense. 


Don't let your child's 

taste for music be spoiled 

by dull uninteresting lessons. 

Rector System standardizes 

musical instruction; sustainsthe 

interest; makes teachers more effi- 

cient and pupils more successful. 
FREE CATALOGUE 


Write at once for free catalogu: 


e with 
sample lessons and valuable information to 
beginners, advanced pupils and teachers, 


RECTOR PUBLISHING CO. 


1930 Figueroa Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUY , 
THROUGH /- 


We are the only Diamond Cutters in the United 
States selling to the public direct. By importing 
diamonds in the rough, we not only save 10% in 
import duty, but we also save the importer's and 
wholesaler's profits. That is the reason for our re- 
markably low prices. We gladly send you a selection 
for free examination to your bank or express before 
you pay a penny. With each diamond we give our 

rotective Guarantee Bond, absolutely assuring you 
legally of the full return of your money to the penny, 
any time within one year, simply on request. 


Oc. 1292: 


p ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


PURE WHITE 
Sizes 4 to 14 Carats Sizes to 14 Carats 
1-8 Carat Rings $ 9.75 


1-8 Carat Rings $ 6.25 i 
3-16 Carat Rings 10.90 $-16Carat Rings 14.00 
1-4 Carat Rings 1-4 Carat Rings 
3-8 Carat Rings 1-3 Carat Rings 
1-2 Carat Rings 8-8 Carat Rings 
5-8 Carat Rings 1-2 Carat Rings 
3-4 Carat Rings 5-8 Carat Rings 
7-8 Carat Rings 34 Carat Rings 


BIG 1917 CATALOG FREE 


Our beautiful 226-page catalog is a revelation to 
everybody who sees it. It places before you page 
after page of wonderful values. It shows you how 
and where diamonds are mined; how they are cut; 
how to distinguish between a perfectly cut gem and 
one that was not cut correctly, etc. Its pages are 
filled with remarkable values and valuable informa- 
tion on how to judge, select and buy diamonds. 
You will prize it. rite for it today—it's free. 
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POROLESALE JEWEL 


841 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. 


CLEARS 


üticur, SAVES 
oa Xk SOAP a X 


ano OINTMENT 


QUICKLY REMOVE 
PIMPLES a DANDRUFF — THE HAIR 


NC 


SAMPLES FALE Aconrss CuTCUMA Duet W Sosro Saco Ive 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as body. ‘How?’ 


and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." 
sold, Write for booklet 


THE "MO 


and 
CO., Dept. 785, Perry, 


Dad, by JonN A. Moroso 


hoofs against the sides of stalls when one of 
the team wants water, the harness always 
so spick and span, the clatter of the iron 
as the team grips for a footing in the first 
lunge from the house, the whoop of the 
dog outside clearing the way for us to roll, 
all disappeared. Blankets, extra harness, 
whips, nose bags, curry combs, brushes, 
and even the polish for the hoofs that for 
so many years labored to get us to each 
fire in the fastest time, all were bundled up 
and carried off to storage at headquarters 
—put in the junk heap to be sold some day 
at auction. 

Then came the order of retirement for 
Dad. Somebody had to make way for the 
gasolene gink. Captain Denny sent 
around for Tim and told him what had 
sas re 

* [he horses gone!” gasped Tim, look- 
ing at the place where the stalls had been 
and then at the shiny new motor engine. 
“Ain’t it hell! Ain't it hell!” 

“Tt are hell!" the captain agreed. 
* And Dad is retired on pension." 

“A fine anniversary present!” said Tim. 
“What'd they do with Queen and Prince 
and Sonny?" 

"They're selling "em this afternoon at 
five o'clock." 

* Good lord!" Tim exclaimed, “ partin’ 
with them hosses will break Dad's heart." 
Then he wheeled and beat it from the 
house. 


AC THE eight o'clock roll call on the 
morning of the last day in June the 
whole company lined up in full uniform to 
hear the orders for the day read. Every 
man of us was spick and span, clean- 
shaven and in fit condition physically as 
we ranged beside the new motor ap- 
paratus before Captain Denny. 

“The men of the platoon ing off du 
will go with me to Nader Eve s churc 
on Duane Street to the christening of 
Dad's grandson," he announced after the 
orders were read. “The lieutenant will 
take charge in my absence. Fireman 
O'Hagan is requested to lead the company 
dog in a leash and wait outside of the 
church until after the ceremony and then 

roceed to Dad's home on Greenwich 
treet with said stove hound for the fes- 
tivities.” 

We broke ranks and were out in the sun- 
shine in a minute on our way to the 
church. We found a string of carriages 
waiting outside it, the chaplain of the 
First Battalion talking at the door with 
Dad, Agnes, and the flat-faced cop, 
Mother, Tim and the infant. 

In we marched, something fine to be- 
hold, with every man of us in uniform at 
the altar rail to stand sponsor for the new 
fireman. But the captain was the actual 

father, and I hope I may die if my 
eart didn’t stop beating for a full five 
minutes when I saw that the godmother 
was none other than Mary O’Grady, 
pretty as ever and slipping me a shy look 
with her blue invitation-eyes. Dad gave 
me a wink and smiled in one corner of his 
mouth as he did so. 

The boy was named, and dedicated to 
the cause of firefighting with plenty of 
Holy Water. When he got the cold touch 
on his small, red bean he let out a yell 
that Chief Kenyon couldn’t have beat 
with his megaphone. 

The family filled Tim’s carriages out- 
side and with O’Hagan and the mascot we 
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Mr. Edison’s 
] Wonderful 
New 
Phonograph 


and after trial! 


Yes, the new Edison—Mr. Edison’s 
great new phonograph with the Dia- 
mond Stylus reproducer and your 
choice of all the brand new Diamond 
Amberol Records on free trial with- 
out a penny down. Now, on this 
offer, you can have the finest, the best that 
money can buy at a price very much less than 
that at which imitations of the genuine Edi- 
son are offered. Send the coupon now. 


ROCK BOTTOM 
DIRECT OFFER 


Let us send the New Edison to your 
home on free trial. Entertain your 
family and friends with your favorite 
records—everything from Grand 
Opera to the latest city song hits 
Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel 
shows. Then, if you choose, send the outfit 
back to us at our expense. But if you wish to 
k Mr. Edison's superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the 
balance on the easiest kind of monthly pay- 
ments. Don't miss this offer. Send coupon. 


New Edison 
Cataloz FREE 


Your name and address on a pos- 
tal or a letter (or just the coupon) is enough. 
No obligation in asking for the catalog. Find 
out about Mr. ison's great new phono- 
graph. Get the details of this offer— while 
this offer lasts. Write now. 


F. K. BABSON ioes Edison "no Chicago 
I Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The American Magazine 


Prepare babys food 
according to the 


Method of 


| Milk Modification: 


— 


= 


of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


What 

^ New Thought? 

It's a healing force 5.9." i 
faction dade V, nnd 

It’s an affirmative force 


that builds up self-confidence, 
will power, personal magnet- 
ism and business. 


, z to life and 
It's a stimulus 15.1924 


ment. 


, : that resulta 
It’s a wisdom {2% results 
harmony and fine children. 


Hundreds of letters tn our files ELIZABETH TOWNE 
testify to the above statements. Editor of Nautilus 


"THE GIST OF NEW THOUGHT" 
in eight chapters explains New Thought. It’s a clear and 
interesting handbook, easily understood and applied. Com- 
plete in itself and different. 

For 10c you can get the above booklet and 3 mos. trial sub. 
to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul Ells- 
worth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, contributors. 
Send now and we will include "How to Get What You Want.” 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. B-23, Holyoke, Maas. 


walked over to Greenwich Street for the ` 


collation. 


The captain and I were yen a little | 
a 


bit about the aftermath, for hadn’t 
come near the engine house since he got 
the notification of his retirement. We 
knew how tough it would be for him to 
say good-by to the men he'd fought so 
hard with for so long a time and then to 
drop into the discard. 


It was a fine party at the house, just the | 
same, for every curtain in Mother's flat | 


was billowing white in a pleasant morning 
breeze and there were flowers everywhere, 
with cake and wine and cigars and other 
things that go with a christening and a 
silver anniversary. 

Agnes made every man feel the heft of 
the kid and every one of us swore he 
weighed a ton and was already as hard as 
nails. The captain made a speech telling 
Dad and Mother how the whole company 
loved them and their children, Tim and 
Agnes, and the grandchild; and then we 
began looking for our caps. 

‘Well, boys," said Dad, putting on his 
derby, “I guess I might just as well go 
around to the house with you and tell 'em 
all good-by and wish them good luck, 
especially the three fine horses that did so 
much for us these long years." 


THE captain looked uneasy, and every 
one of us felt like cutting the job, for we 
realized that Tim had not told the old man 
that we had been motorized. We glanced 
around for Tim, and Mother told us that 
he had gone around to the stables to see 
whether everything was right. 

As we reached the street a big new 
truck, bright with fresh varnish, every bit 
of brass glistening and every piece of iron 
glossy black, drove up to the door, Tim 
at the reins, and the finest white team you 
ever laid eyes on champing at the bits. 

“What you gót there, Tim?” shouted 
Dad. 

“The finest team ever a truckman 
bought at a bargain, Dad," he replied, 

an the whole layout is your anniversary 
present from me as a member of the firm." 

Dad went to the pole horse and looked 
into its eyes. 

“It’s Queen!" he cried. "And Prince 
and Sonny!" 

“The company was motorized and I 
bought in the team," his boy explained. 

“Thank God for that!” said Dad. 
“Tim, you couldn't have done anything 
finer for your old father." 

* Now, you needn't worry about them, 
and they're yours to take out any time you 
feel like putting in a day's work behind 
them,” Tim told him. “But you got to 
do one thing in return for me.’ 

“What’s that?” asked Dad. 

“Get your eyes fixed up by a specialist." 

“What’s the matter with my eyes?" 
snorted Dad. “I can see as far as any 
man in the crowd here." 

“That’s all right, Dad," said Captain 
Denny, “but you better get 'em looked 
at, anyhow. You ain't been driving 
straight for six months." 

Dad started. It looked as if he had 
fooled himself into believing that neither 
the captain nor I wason to what had been 


hap ening. 

k hae, Denny," Dad said finally, 
putting a hand on the captain’s shoulder. 
“Tm going to tell you something that'll 
make you think almost as much of faith- 


Good Luck Brand 
solves the Garden Hose 
problem of getting good 
hose ata popular price. 


We consider Good Luck 
at 12c a foot the greatest 
achievement in hose mak- 
ing, and its value is pos- 
sible only because our 
production is the largest 
in the world. 


e000 LUCK. 


has six separate plies with 
plenty of live rubber in 
them. It is strong and 
flexible without being 
heavy and hard to handle; 
made 5$ inch with ?/4inch 
connectionsin 25 and 50 
footlengths. Yourdeal- 

er has it. Ask him. 
Send a 2c stamp for our 
practical booklet ‘‘Making 
the Garden Grow. '* You'll 

like it. 

Address Dept. A 
Boston WOVEN HOSE 

& RUBBER Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 


MONEY IN PIGEONS AND 


FREE BOOK tells how to profitably raise, 
care for and sell them. Demand 


J 


Indiana Squab Co, Dept. 1055, Terre Hante, Ind. 


Hardy SES nns D 
ROSES Foroni D 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 
Clothilde Soupert, delicate variegated. 

Star of France, the reddest ofall reds. 

White Cochet, a magnificent white. 

Hermosa, the popular pink. 
LaFrance,beautiful rosy pink. 

Marechal Neil, a deep yellow, 


Any Five Collections For $1.00 
RT We guarantee satisfaction and safe arrival “OB 
Our 1917 catalog, “Floral Gems,” FREE 

ver 100 flowers i al colors, sent 
McGregor Bros. Co», Bok 639 Springfield, O. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


ful dumb brutes as I do. It was Queen's 
eyes that went back on her, and Í didn't 
know it until I saw Prince and Sonny tak- 
ing the lead from her at the corners to 
help her out. They just kept her in her 
job all the time her sight was failing, and || 
when I see that I just took a hand myself 
and tried to keep her on until the last 
minute. We all worked together to hang 
on. It was like four pals overboard shar- 
ing one thin plank between them." 

O'Hagan turned loose the company 
mascot and he bounced ahead of the team 
as Dad climbed in the driver's seat and 
picked up the reins, Tim beside him. 

“The stove hound goes with the horses!" 
shouted Captain Denny as the truck 
moved off and the men of the christening 
escort separated. I went back to the 
house with the captain. We found every- 
thing quiet except the new motor ap- 
paratus. It was purring and shivering 
like a sick cat as die chauffeur tested its 
six cylinders. The captain backed out to 
the sidewalk. 

“It smells something fierce," he said. 
“Guess l'll go to mass. Why don't you 
beat it back to Mother's and get the girl 

and take her down to the Island?" 
» “What girl, Cap?" I asked him. 
h May Ò 


| Proved Best by U. S. Tests | 


After the most rigid tests B 
McCray Refrigerators were se- $ 
lected for use in the U. S. Pure § 
Food Testing Laboratories at B 
Washington. 


In selecting a refrigerator for fi 
your own use, you can safely be § 

M guided by the judgment of the § 
Àj U.S. refrigeration experts. | 
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«€ 
There is absolutely no dan in , » “ : 
this combination, d the gas ee iino. you down,” says he. “Go to it, 
is as entirely separate from the coal son. Her eyes were hollerin’ to you to 
section as if placed in another part come back to her.” 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for bsking, glass paneled and one 
forbroiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


P, 


Grady, the one that 


MECRAY 


Sanitary Refrigerators ‘ 


EDISON MARSHALL—a new name 
to ‘American Magazine” readers—will 
have the first of a wonderful new series 
of stories in the June number, entitled 
“Vagabond or Gentleman?" When 
you see his name hereafter, don’t 


The McCray System insures a 
constant circulation of cold, dry, 

M purified air through every food 
€ compartment, which refrigerates 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


miss the story. 


Up—Through the 


perfectly. Germs, bacteria and 
microbes cannot live in this cold, 
dry, constantly circulating air. 


The interior lining is of snow-white, 


M opal glass—stain and acid proof—spot- Bi 


, lessly clean and sanitary. There are no 
cracks, crevices or “hard to get at" cor- B 


Garden 


(Continued from page 48) 


ners. The sanitary metal bar shelves B 
are removable and the whole interior Bi 
can easily be kept sweet and clean. | 


Write for Catalog 


which shows a great variety of sizes at $ 
prices from $30 up, for almost every re- 
quirement. 

No. 92 for Residences. No. 70 for Grocers. 


No. 61 for Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants. 
No. 62 for Meat Markets. 


4 MCCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
726 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


«6 . » 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free 128 
that tells all about it. 

Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the lenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Hea: Stoves ead Furnaces 
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be made, advising moving several trees 
and eliminating scores of fancy shrubbery 
clumps. He walked down to the front 
entrance with me. s 
“Say,” he remarked, “‘you’re too high 
Oa > rade ,a man to work for any such pay. 
Young pigeons (squabs)bring a. lI— 
to each when 3 to 4 


weeks old. Big demand in city mar- 
kets. Each pair of pigeons easily 


“Im not seeking charity, Godwin,” I 
interrupted; “you can get a good gardener 
for sixty dollars a month and rooms. 
While Tam a gardener, pay me gardeners’ 
wa . 
“I don't understand you,” he said. 
“Looks like a foolish waste of time for you, 
but if you insist, go ahead. [I'll pay ex- 
tra for your landscape artist's work. The 
last one I hired soaked me enough.” _ 

“Tm only an amateur," I said laughing. 
“T’ll learn to charge in time." 

“T’ve been wanting to say to you,” he 
remarked suddenly, “that it was darned 
decent of you to give up your home when 
you didn’t have to do it.” 

“Te was the only honest thing to do,” I 
replied. “Pll win it back." : 

When I got home I found that my wife's 
fears had been justified. It seemed every- 


eher #4 per Ie. Iwaye penned 
up. e tti "| an ney 
needed L^ start. Free Book explains all. 

Majestic SqUAB Co., Dept. 5$, ADEL, lowa. 
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* The Sign that Lends Prestige — à 
to.a Very 
Delightful Gift 


ONE DOLLAR 
THE POUND 
Ask yourd 
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Mary Garden 
Perfume 


identifies Everywoman with the spirit 
and personality of the great soprano. 


pictures. 


Ask your Dealer or send Postal for a copy. 


Dealers should write at once for our sales 
plan. Our trial offer enables you to be 
certain that a Seneca Agency, including 
both Camera and Roll Film,willmake good. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
193 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


The American Magazine 


What size Pictures 


do You Like ? 


Here is the size made by our smallest Camera 


The Vest Pocket Seneca 


a wonderfully convenient little fixed focus camera 
which really slips into your vest pocket and yet 
gets clear, sharp, complete pictures. There are 
six sizes of pictures from the Vest Pocket to the 
Post Card size and there are six different Models of 


SENECA 
CAMERAS 


made in various sizes to take the different size 
Choose the size picture you want, then 
ask your dealer to show you all the Models that 
take this size picture. That’s the best way to get 
Camera Satisfaction. 


' The Free Seneca Catalog 


Illustrates the six sizes of pic- 
tures, tells which Cameras take 
them, explains the ad- 
vantages of each Model— 
gives the prices and much valu- 


IEA OH a ust En. 


Créé par 


pour la grande artiste, et reconnu pour étre le parfum 
le plus subtil, le plus délicat, frais et persistant. La 
Parisienne, qu'elle soit blonde, brune ou rousse s'en 
sert pour accentuer son individualité et son charme. 


Mary Garden Perfume, 
Toilet Water, Sachet, Tal- 
cum and Face Powders, 
Rouge (Vanity Case), Mas- 


sage, Cold and Greaseless 
Creams, Soap, Breath 
Tablets. 


the only odor true to 
the fresh lilac flower 


RIGAUD—Paris & New York 


one in our village knew I was working as 
Godwin’s gardener. Tuesday night I 
learned Godwin had been boasting at the 
club that he had the best gardener in the 
world, and that everyone in the financial 
district was talking and laughing about it. 
Wednesday, half a dozen of the jokers 
drove out in machines to watch me work, 
and followed me around. One of the eve- 
ning papers had a story about me, and a 
picture of me in overalls working on the 


| lawn. Wednesday evening my wife and I 


attended Godwin's dinner, and Godwin, 
in the highest humor, led me around, in- 
troducing me as his gardener. 

I stuck to the.work all fall, transferred 
the plants, got the bulbs planted, carried 
out the landscape scheme. At the end of 
the first month I presented my accounts 
to Godwin, and one item showed a sale of 
nearly a hundred dollars’ worth of shrub- 
bery and bulbs. He studied that for a 
day, then called me to the porch to ask 
about it, remarking that my predecessors 
must have made a pos thing out of his 
shrubbery besides charging him extrava- 
gant sums for additional stuff. I drew 
$75 for my work as gardener and a $100 
fee as landscape artist, and took it home. 

About a week later, Godwin asked me 
to come over in the evening. I found him 
in his study. 

"You have been a gardener now for 
more than a month. What's the idea?" 
he asked. 

“Just this," I said: “I want a place 
with you, a big-salaried job with a chance 
to advance. It would have been useless to 
go to you and ask for any position I can 
afford to take; so I decided to work for you 


and show you what I can be worth." 


“I hate to lose my gardener,” he said. 
“But you surely proved your point. I'll 
place you." 

We discussed business until midnight; 
he gave me a pretty severe cross-examina- 
tion, and seemed satisfied. I did not learn 
until later that he had picked a place for 
me, and was all prepared to put me in it 
before he mentioned it to me. 


"THE morning after we had our talk, I 
went to his place and continued my 
duties as gardener. The third morning 
after that he came from the house, and 
remarked: “Jump into the car, and we'll 
see how you like the other job." 

That is how I came to get started back 
toward success. Godwin always introduced 
me as his gardener. He was quite proud of 
my advancement, and claimed credit for 
shrewdness in discovering, by watching me 
plant a bush, that I would do any job well. 

The confidence I won while working as 
poo I never lost. In every position I 

eld I always tried to give the same serv- 
ice. I became not only his trusted lieuten- 
ant in all affairs, but his friend. We spent 
many hours each week working with his 
flowers and shrubs, and to the last he de- 
clared that job of landscape gardening the 
best he ever saw. I am quite proud of it 
myself. 


EDNA FERBER, H. C. Witwer, Sophie 


. Kerr, Ellis Parker Butler, Jack Lait, 


David Grayson, and Douglas Fair- 
banks are a few of the contributors 
that will make the June number a 
particularly brilliant one. 
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his Book bday 


Ambitious Men 


.. There are hundreds of thousands of men with clear brains, good health, and plenty of sensible am- 
bition, who want to succeed and who ought to sue but who are re ly "fired," “kicked out" or 
“held down." And there isa REASON for it. You may ask “WHY?” The answer can be found in “Ten Years’ Promotion In 
One.” Get this book and READ IT. It will open your eyes to some plain, common-sense success FACTS. A prominent Chicago 
business man recently said: *'It would pay every ambitious person to read this book, even if he had to pay $5.00 to get a copy.” 


Do you realize what that success means? Within the past two years the buying power of the American 


dollar has shrunk from 30 to 50 per cent, If your income is no more today than it was a year or two ago— 
your earning power too has been cut. t have you done about it? Have you increased your salary, your profits, your income 
to meet or exceed the demands of present high costs? 


Yet there are more big-salaried positions now waiting for trained men than ever before. If you feel 
that the chances are all against you; that “pull” and “luck” alone can land the job higher up or increase a 
man's income, then you should get, at once, this oe and helpful book *"Ten Years’ Promotion In One." How often have 
you had visions of bigger pay, easier hours, an automobile, a bungalow in the suburbs, a nice bank account—some of the good 
things enjoyed by men with respectable incomes—only to see the **prize money" go to a *'dark horse.” 


Let us send the book ''Ten Years’ Promotion In One" to you FREE, with literature explaining how 
thousands of men have found the short cut to promotion through the training and service offered by the 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Some LaSalle Text and Morethan 125,000 men of all ranks and positions, from office clerks to corporation ials, have Some La Salle Text and 
Lecture Writers ben LaSalle training and service. Over 20,000 new students ann now avail Lecture Writers 
o > themselves of the home-study courses offered in the various departments of the m ax N 
dee Professor: Harvard The complete zation and its iati consiet ef more than Ge ke of Trans, tind Gom: 
Gi E he èy e capital of $1,006,008, with asseta da encesa af $8,000,000. It has a staff of more than $00 ‘Com. 
U. b. Mint. instructors and assistants, including recognized authorities in all departments. Its students p nde INGMAN, fajtor 
NYSTROM, Ph. D., U.S. and graduates throughout the entire MAURICE H, ROBINSON, Ph. 
aati fo sparse increased incomes—and big reach of the wide-awak who and of a 5» 
,Univ. means in- e man 
M.SEINNER former Pres. comes today are vi for men to come name and will himself. No man need be ? si Conn Ns p Ae 
Amer- i Duende 


and appeared recently the 
Saturday Evening Post on '*Help Wanted at $5000 a Year,” 


R 8. WHITE, 5 ` 
KA lei: IIO vet he had three applications for every at € S RC Alien t bue. 
. *, a s zè 
% ml Mer. or $100 a week, two jobs for every applicant.” - Use the coupon below and indicate the position etras ar enn 
a j t to qualify. 
This is a statement of FACT. We can say from M coer ptive catalog explaining folly how oar OTS SOF Editor. 
BPA! J "ee our own positive know! thata a training the position of your choice within your 
Bore .Y. week job in Chicago 171 written applications, . We can prove to you that it is not a difficult thing "VT Former, Gredi Mas 
pS DAS a) Ry a 
Pidostriai "Engipesjing, fem: single applicant—NOT O. spare time. ‘ou c: Y on the work in your home or B. Foreign 
" a office by mail, without interference with your present "Es , Bi 
HON. TURO E. BURTON. The demand for trained men is all out of pro- duties, and you can pay for the course a little Ly y d prs: 
Senator portion fo the supply. You peed not wait fora if you wish. of Commerce. 
chance, y a question ready — prepared. A. 
BAD dE ea Yorke Opportunities are here now begging for qualified Let us show you how to fight the rising costs of X TTE S 3 f 
i men to come and accept they offer. ti o ey in t Author o, à 
5 " chance ahead is here —right now. e 
Big business is in need of capable executives, The first is fill in and mail the coupon! w c s. SIXES. General Apditor, 
Yo. ~ r— up ange RL my : 
W. H. Hera accountants, traffic managere, cost accountants, Pales- One’ today, You will never part with it except toloan it "SANKE; ost Kocounjite? 
bo e managers, ete, Any one of these positions is within the toa a a tt Gotta asd 


po = =FREE BOOK COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY = — — = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. $33-R Chicago. 


| Send me free of book “Ten Years’ Promotion In One"; also catalog and pafticulars regarding | 
the training course Bervice in department marked with X. | 
usiness Administration: Interstate C rce and Commercial Spanish: 
g8 ial, managerial and CO rites tae” fy with 
| tive positions, Railway and Industrial Traffic Latin American Countries. i 
L1 ist ptrollers, Certified B ce sear DES "mE a ee 
inii n . 
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AL a time when U. S. Government bonds were paying 
6% “payable semi-annually in gold," our service to 
investors was first established. 

After fifty years, we hold the confidence of a wide cli- 
entele of individual investors and banking institutions. 
If you are seeking to invest some capital to best advantage, 
avail yourself of our facilities and experience. Your bank 
has probably dealt with us, or can advise you about us. 

Our booklet “Investing $100 to $10,000" will interest 

pective investors as well as those more experienced, 


TO! 
Write to Department A, 47-49 Exchange Place, New 
York, or 8 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


WASHINGTON 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


Partial Payments 


An initial deposit on ten shares of 
ten different preferred railroad and 
industrial shares represents a mod- 
erate amount of money, but it can 
represent a high average of safety. 

A monthly payment on a Partial Pay- 
ment account may represent but a mod- 
erate ntage of your month's in- 
come, but it can represent a high aver- 
age of thrift. 

You can start a Partial Payment ac- 
count with as little as $10. 


Send for Booklet B-10, 
“Partial Payment Plan.’ 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Thrée 


white percale 
and lavender, only 
laundered; sizes 1 

State size. Postage 15 cents. 


WRITE uaes DURATEX 


Illustrates and describes only line of fashionable hosi A 
underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff dress and sport shirts in 
me Word guaranteed for six months' wear or new garments 


to 17. M 


. Postal It. 
Room 44, GOODELL * CoO., DURATEX NEW YORK. 
» We have an esta 
DEALERS: ready to turn over to cim x Write quick, 
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The Family’s Money 


Fifty-Fifty with 
His Wife 


I: I had my life to live over there are 


many things that I should do differ- 
ently, but the very first thing, “cross 
my heart,” would be to try my friends’, 
the B’s, method of managing the family 
ances. 

The B’s did not make up a scientific 
budget, not did they put the rent money 
in the ginger jar, the gas money in the little 
blue teapot, etc., etc. No; Mr. B every 
month paid the household bills, and then 
what was left, be it only fifty cents, was 
equally divided between himself and his 
wife. They ran their home exactly like a 
business firm; rent, fuel, help, groceries were 
paid, and the surplus, representing the 
profits of the firm, was divided as between 
partners. Both husband and wife had a 
separate bank account. When Mr. B 
heard of a investment or a “chance 
to make a little money,” he asked Mrs. B 
to “come in on the deal.” If she wished 
to, she risked her own money, and of 
course shared the gain, if there were any; 
if not, she pocketed her loss “like a man.” 

When children came, their expenses were 
put under the family’s overhead expense, 
and the heads of the firm continued to di- 
vide the winnings, and share the losses of 
the business. à 

But in this particular family there was 
never a financial question. If Mr. B chose 
to smoke expensive cigars, he did not feel 
he was cheating his wife. But the fact is 
that he materially reduced his consum 
tion of expensive tobacco, because he did 
not want his wife's bank account to over- 
balance his. 

They have always been an unusually 
happy couple, and it has seemed to me 
that this is largely owing to the fact that 
the money question was settled in such a 
manifestly fair manner. K. E. M. 


Would You Like a Trip 
this Summer? 


Well, start now to get the money ready. 
You have a full three months left before 
August. 'The young man who writes this 
article tells how he has been saving money 
for a vacation. Why not put his scheme 
into action yourself ? 


Fror years I have been one of the 
thousands who have heard Califor- 
nia and, in fact, the whole big West 
calling. I was in the position that man 
of you readers now probably are: 1 
really could have gone West on my three 
weeks’ vacation—I did have the money. 
But I might just as well not have had it, 
for I couldn't afford to spend it. Lying 
awake that night, I devised a scheme: if 
I could make enough money, irrespective 
of my salary and what little income I had, 
I would then feel perfectly justified in 
spending that money for a face and 
for what would really be an education— 
as I called the coveted trip to the Pacific 
coast. 


Safe investment these days 
means keeping ‘‘an ear to the 
ground." Babson Service enables 


you to follow sudden market 
shifts and protect yourself against 
loss as well as make a profit. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 

on rumors or luck. R ize 

that all action is followed by equal 

reaction. Work with a definite 

policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Dept. A-45 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Bldg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


HE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ac- 
cepts advertising from only 
those Financial Houses which 

have proven themselves reliable. 

It is not within the scope of the 
Magazine to recommend the pur- 
chase of specific securities, but THE 

CAN MAGAZINE knows its 
readers have the ability to buy 
wisely when assured they are deal- 
ing with reliable Houses. 


Mr. Webb 
Says— 

Dear Mr. Hill: ; 
made d] T feel it Sore 


very selfish in me to pat, m - 
e e tears 1 

, you are some d 
want to give full credit to you 
and your associate instructors 
in your course of 


MR. DAN B. WEBB 


Advertisin 


& 
Salesmans 


e 
1p 
When I took up your course I was working as a press- 
man for a large printing concern. After a month's study 
of your course I wrote a letter in answer to an advertise- 
ment that brought me a ial delivery reply and se 
cured me a position for which there were 115 other ap- 
plicants. I attributetmy splendid success to the help of 
your course, D. B. Webb, 


3116 Ainslee Street, Chicago. 
Success Ten Years Sooner 


ME Webb is not the only man we have helped. We 
ive 
Thro 
Salesmanship we can shorten this road for you by at 
least ten years, because our instructors are ical 
e th feld of ad im id salesmanship. 
won success in the verti an 
You get the full benefit of all that they have learnad 


from years of practical experience. 


Free Personal Analysis 
You can succeed in ADVERTISING AND 
SALESMANSHIP—if we accept you. Write for 
personal analysis chart and be yzed free by a 
well known Vocational Director. He will tell you 
if you are qualified to succeed as sales or advertising 

manager. Only those so qualified may enroll. 


Bryant & Stratton College 
1730 Bryant & Stratton Bldg., Ch icago,U.S.A. 


Saving with me, however, was no easy 
job and, not having a wife, I lacked an in- 
centive. Something had to be done to 
stimulate my interest. So I decided to 
work on myself a regular campaign for 
saving, in the way we work sales cam- 
paigns on the salesmen in the company in 
which I am employed. I took the map 
from the folder of a railway advertisement 
which had been sent me, and on it marked 
off just how much it cost to go every fifi 
miles of the entire trip and back again. 
placed the map under the glass top of my 
writing desk. Tras not at all chagrined to 
find that my deposit of a dollar only car- 
ried me fifty rita v west of Cleveland! At 
any rate, I was off to the coast. Two weeks 
later, I deposited twenty dollars. Intense 
excitement was mine in running to the map 
to see how far I had advanced. I found 
myself at Muncie, Indiana, having had a 
good night in a lower berth to Chicago, 
tipped the porter and eaten two mea 
oh, yes, I even planned my meals out 
ahead of time! A red-topped pin was 
stuck in the map at Munae. 

With my all-consuming interest in this 
trip, I naturally made it one of my chief 
topics of conversation. Friends and rela- 
tives soon began to be almost as interested 
as I was to know how far I had got. Sev- 
eral times I was greeted by, “Hello! Are 

ou in Colorado to-day, or only Kansas?" 
en I opened my presents on Christmas 

I was greatly surprised at the unusual in- 
terest which my trip had aroused. Instead 
of the usual book racks handkerchiefs, 
etc., I found money orders and checks, to 
which were attached such messages as, 
* When you are in Pasadena, take this for 
a side excursion down to Riverside;” 
“Stop off at the Grand Canyon with this 
—you would have been a fool to have 
missed it. I have been there and I know.” 

And so the trip progresses. With the 
added incentive to earn more money [I 
found that it was coming easier for me, 
consequently the checks became more 
numerous and my trip along the railroad 
advanced at such speed that pretty soon 

- I had visited all the places I had planned 
to take in during my limited days, and was 
now starting. home. To-night I find my- 
self at Keokuk, Iowa, and I hope this mag- 
azine may see fit to pay me enough for these 
hastily written words so I will soon get 
back home! WM. B. POWELL. 


Unconscious Choice 


I FIRST learned this truth through the 
experience of a friend. He wasa young 
married man who needed further prepara- 
tion for his advancement. He and his wife 
tried to save the few hundred dollars this 
extra work involved, but somehow they 
never succeeded. 

One day my husband said to me, “If 
he really wanted to save that money, he 
could." 

I denied this emphatically, for I knew 
that in many ways they were trying to 
save. Then we counted up what the Sad 
spent in luxuries the preceding year. They 
were members of three clubs. They had 
bought several unnecessary things for the 

e. 


the things we could think of almost equal 
to the amount they were trying to save. 
Had you accused them of preferring any 


I was much surprised to find the sum of i 


The Family's Money 


aos up b b P PP PEL id 


*War Loans 
and the 


United States" 


The Story of War Financing and 
Its Bearing on National Growth 


ISTORY proves that the sacrifices and discipline 

of War have served to increase thrift, create 

efficiency and develop resources. The financial 
record of American Wars is one of patriotism and vision. 
War obligations have been readily met and economic 
progress made. : 


For the first time in its history, the United States 
has now become a creditor nation, and by meeting the 
needs of other nations is able to strengthen its own 
financial and commercial position. 


Every citizen is concerned in the situation presented 
and its relation to his own affairs. 


How American Wars since 1776 have been financed 
and these War debts discharged; the economic effect of 
War loans in this country and in Europe; lessons taught 
by experience and. the opportunities offered for the future 
are described in a booklet entitled “War Loans and the 
United States," issued and sent upon request by the 


eT ec cc a 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
140 Broadway 


Capital and Surplus - 
Resources more than 


= 


= | 


Your Summer Job at $25.00 a Week 


BARS W. WELLS of California is itudin to be a doc- 

tor. The course is an “apanr one, and he is not of 
independent income. The Crowell Scholarship Bureau 
offered him a summer job—the same that you can have, 
boy or girl. 


He introduces Woman’s Home COMPANION and THE 
AMERICAN during the summer months and 
earns enough to pay for his winter expenses at college. 
Your job awaits you. Write to 


MANAGER, SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU, DESK L 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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** 4 New Plan by Old Interests." 
Stock Profits 


WITH 


BOND SAFETY . 


This unusual statement is liter- 
ally and conservatively true of Lacey 
Profit-Sharing Bonds owing to the 
singular conditions surrounding the 
lumber and timber industry and our 
long and peculiar intimacy with them. 


PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


are a new type of investment which 
enable the average and small investor 
to turn to account our experience 

uniform successin timber investments, 
as men of very large means have done 
and still do. (6% interest plus profits; 
1st Mortgage Bonds.) Denominations of 


$100, $500, $1000 


LACEY BOOKLET T-210 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MATL. WRITE, 


JACEY [IMBER (0. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

For 37 years the name of Lacey 

has been synonymous with conserva- 

tive success in timber investment. | 
ur Specialty 


Investments based upon 
past, present and future 
position of progressive 
Public Utilities. 


Copy ‘‘O 4” of such utilities 
sent upon request. 


Williams & Coleman 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


» 
The first milestone Z Y 
to success is saving, and 4 
the second milestone is wisely A 
investing your savings, so as to 
make your thrift most profitable. 
But do not delay investing until 
you have a thousand dollars or more, 
thereby not utilizing the full earning 
power of your money. Begin when 
you have a hundred dollars, or even 
less, choosing the securities from 


“Investment Opportunities” 


Any one who is interested in in- 
creasing the earning power of his 
surplus funds should regularly re- 
ceive this valuable publication. It 
will be sent free, beginning with the 
current issue, upon request for 
42-AM, including booklet explaining 
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SIATTERY QÇ 
Inveytmentécurities p 
(Established 1908) p 


40 Exchange Place New York 7 


luxury. to their one ambition, they would 
have denied it vehemently and honestly. 

Then it was I got hold of this truth: 
The lives of most of us are governed by 
unconscious choice. 

This new light on things fascinated us. 
We turned it on ourselves. For four years 
we had paid thirty-five dollars a month 
rent, accepting it as a matter of course. 
We said, “A year of rigid economy will 
give us enough to make our first payment 
on a home.” We moved into light-house- 
keeping rooms, and chose the place where 
every cent should go. We were amazed at 
the avenues of saving which opened. 

Under the guidance of unconscious 
choice we had saved nine hundred dollars 
in four years; but this year we saved 
twelve hundred dollars. 

This experience worked a miracle for us 
in teaching us how to choose. In contrast 
to the average of two hundred and fifty 
do!lars a year saved before (besides in- 
surance), we are at the present time saving 
about five hundred dollars a year, besides 
one hundred and fifty dollars insurance, 
and two hundred dollars spent on those 
who need our help. In addition, we are 
paying for our home at the rate of ten dol- 
lars less a month than we formerly paid as 
rent, and we have a much more attractive 
home and an abounding “pride of owner- 


ship.” 

la many lines we are following with 
satisfaction the régime, a bit austere to be 
sure, of conscious choice. For instance, 
in the matter of clothes, we ate seeking the 
level which puts us at our ease in the circle 
in which we move. In pleasures, we have 
chosen the amount we feel justified in 
spending and, though it is not large, we 
spend it “like a prince.” In housework, I 
have chosen to hire those few things done 
which often make it a burden and rob it 
of its charm. 

I discovered that I had drifted into man 
activities outside my home. From these 
chose that line in which I was most inter- 
ested, and concentrated my effort there, 
with far more satisfactory results. L. M. 


Saves Now; Does Not Borrow 


WHEN a young man starts earning 
what might be called a fair salary, 
his expense account is apt to grow by 
leaps and bounds. Such was my case. 
Although my salary was increased six 
hundred dallas in four years, I often 
had to borrow money to help me over 
tight places. At last I hit on a scheme to 
save money without much appreciable dif- 
ference in my way of living. This is it: 
For every cent spent for what I call pleas- 
ures—theaters, confectionery, tobacco, 
and so on—I put an equal amount in the 
savings bank, a small box sufficing to hold 
the loose change until I deposit it. 

Now, in six months, what has this 
scheme accomplished? Knowing that I 
“fine” myself an amount equal to that 
spent unnecessarily, I have cut out a large 
number of things I used to do—and am 
not suffering any hardships, either. I 
have begun to learn the value of money, 
and that over half of the “pleasures” of 
life are uncalled for; and, best of all, I not 
only have a snug sum in the savings bank, 
but can meet my bills without borrowing, 
and still have money left. Think it over! 

i WM. G. KENNEDY 


“WASSETS OVER 65 MILLION DOLLARS 


THis great banking insti- 
tution offers you 4% com- 
pound interest and absolute 
security for your money. De- 
posits as well as withdrawals 
can be made safely and con- 
veniently. 
Our free booklet "S" tells why 
depositors in all parts of the world 


make use of our system of Bank- 
ing by Mail. Write for it today. 


se CITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
} CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPITALA SURPLUS & MILLION DOLLARS 


Stocks”:Bonds 
ODD LOTS 


Whetheryou wish to purchase securities of lead- 

ing Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility Com- 
4 panies in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts— 
= 


“odd lots'"—your mail or telegraphic order 
will receive careful individual attention, 

We will suggest a list of Investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal Income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an approximate 
Idea of amount you contemplate investing and 
"e her you wish to purchase outright or other- 
wise. 


Write for List K-8," Investment Suggestions" 


SHELDET MOPGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange E 
CONUENTU ON 


IHE: 1665 TTI A 


Chicago Investments 
Netting 54% and 6% 


These offerings include 
bonds of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 denominations, se- 
cured in every case by first 
mortgage upon well-located prop- 
erty of ample earning power to 
safeguard interest and principal. 

For 51 years we have success- 
fully handled Chicago invest- 
ments. Thorough investigations 
by our experts and outright pur- 
chase of all securities off to in- 
vestorsare other features on which 
our recommendation is based. 


Write for Circular No. 978 AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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HOW do you know 
he's smoking your Ke tobacco? 


Now Noe 


. By its TRIN No selkn you there. All tobacco, 
good, bad or indifferent, has its odor. But yours is 
fragrant! That’s why you made it yours. Nature 
labels her purest products with fragrance. Pure frag- 
rance is her guarantee. “Your Nose Knows.” 


By its pure fragrance, Nature guarantees. 


The Perfect Tobacco far Pipe and Cigarette 
The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is made 
are the sunshine tips of the best tobacco plants grown 


in the Blue Grass region of Old Kentucky — mellowed 
and carefully blended. There is no fragrance like 


Tuxedo. “Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly 
Y in the palm of your band to 
bring out its full aroma. Then [RS Ep HALFoaFuu 
smell it deep — its delicious, 
pure fraárance will convince 
you. Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
judgment. 


A GUARANTEED TO SATISF 


O^ voun MONEY BACK 


** Your Nose Knows” 
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‘YOu dont have to breakin 


inex Soles 


ULL-ON a pair of Rinexed shoes—they’re 

comfortable from the start. No gradual 
“breaking in,” as with board-like leather soles. 
No squeaking. No slipping about on hardwood 
floors or marble stairs. No anything that you 
have learned to endure with leather. 


You forget your shoes are new. 


Rinex is the new, synthetic material that is 
fast replacing leather as the national shoe-sole 
material. It is the product of the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, backed by years of expe- 
rience in making footwear and sold under the 
seal of satisfaction— "the Honor-Mark of a 
Great Company." 


It is better for shoe-soles in forty ways than 
either rubber or leather. Next pair of shoes you 
buy, see that they have Rinex Soles. Next pair 
you have resoled, do the same thing.  Rinex 
comes in black, white and tan for everybody’s shoes. 


Insist on Rinex Soles— Look for the Name 


60 High Street, Boston 


United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 


money" is a talent without other garnish- 
ments. A man might easily become a 
great financial success and lack all the so- 
cial and so-called educational graces which 
pe shine in the drawing-room. 

uccess should be constantly regarded 
as normal, and failure as abnormal. I sin- 
cerely believe that good health and success 
are the natural legacies to which we are all 
entitled. Most of us are too apt to look 
upon business success as a kind of extra- 
ordinary phenomenon which, like Halley’s 
comet, is merely an occasional visitor. 
Perhaps your “dub” friends are not much 
concerned about social aspirations and 
perhaps they so constantly think success 
and expect success and their subconscious 
thoughts are so tuned up to success that 
this state of mind constantly invites that 
susceptible goddess Good Fortune to 
come and dwell with them. The ancient 
scriptural prophet exclaimed “That which 
I most feared os come upon me, " and it is 
safe to assume that most of us usually 
succeed in getting that which we daily 
and perhaps almost unconsciously expect. 
My suggestion is that every individual 
should write for himself a creed, adapted 
to his own particular case, in which the 
afirmatives of success are constantly re- 
hearsed. 

'The mental stimulus and actual growth 
to be derived from repeating daily to 
one's self such phrases as, “I am a suc- 
cess,” “I will forge ahead,” “I will strive 
to develop the best that is in me,” is of the 
utmost value. It is just possible that the 
“dub” friend is taking this course of self- 
treatment himself and all you see is just 
the result of it as shown by his continued 
advancement. 


Advice to a Man of Fifty 


Mosr of your advice is for young men. What's 
a man of fifty going to do who has taught school 
and is throughly sick of his job? 


JET me quote an old maxim: “A man is 

only as old as he feels.” Years make 
little difference in a man’s age. I know a 
man of eighty who rises at § A. M. every 
week day and goes to business as chipper 
asa lark. He’s an old man in years but a 
youngster mentally. When a man of fift 
or over tackles a new job henaturally can't 
afford to go in at the bottom on a salary of 
six dollars a week; but if he's mentally ac- 
tive there are many concerns who would 
welcome him as an office assistant to keep 
things straightened out and superintend a 
group of clerks and stenographers. What 
he might lack in actual knowledge he 
should, if he has kept his eyes open, after a 
short time make up for in experience, 
judgment and common sense. Likewise, 
he might easily qualify in many lines, af- 
ter a short inside experience, as an outside 
salesman. A man or fifty or more possess- 
ing a good "presence" would be valuable 
in many lines, such as real estate, bonds, 
automobiles, advertising specialties, pub- 
lishing enterprises, soaps, perfumery, etc. 
As Baron Rothschild said, "There's money 
in selling matches if you can sell enough of 
them." 

Make out a list of the concerns in the 
business that appeals to you and test your 
sales ability by trying to sell them your 
services by mail. All businesses are repre- 
sented by trade journals which carry their 
names and advertisements. Spend a little 
money for postage and get after them. 
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Í WHY PEOPLE APPROVE 


You and other typewriter buyers have 
long felt that $100 was too much for any 
new machine. You wondered why the 
price never was reduced. You knew pro- 
duction was large and resources great. 


The truth of it was—as we announced 
—that it has been costing $51 of the 
$100 for expensive sales forces, high of- 
fice rents in many cities, tradeouts, sub- 
sidies and other useless wastes. 

We called a halt to all this folly. 
“Henceforth, we will ship direct from 
the factory to the user,” we announced. 
That let us set a new price, $49. 

This radical departure created a pro- 
found sensation. Every mail brings 
proof. 


THIS BRINGS YOU 
OUR AMAZING 


BOOK — FREE 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me your book, “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy," your de luxe catalog and 


further information. 
But do not ship a machine until I order it. 


~ 
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NATION-WIDE APPLAUSE 
GREETS PRICE REDUCTION 


People in all parts of the country—yes, thousands—have re- 
sponded to the amazing announcement that henceforth the price 
for the famous Oliver Nine is 249— instead of $100. 

Orders have poured in. Other thousands have read our startling 
book and say: “You are right!" While this advertisement is being 
written—one week after the announcement—all concede that the 
Oliver plan is the biggest commercial sensation of the day. 

Few can resist this appealing offer. No one prefers to pay $100 
for any typewriter when one can own a new Oliver Nine for $49. 


So now inflated prices for new ma- 
chines are doomed forever. It is needless 
now to ever pay more than $49 for a new 
standard typewriter like the Oliver. 

Present day demands for economic re- 
adjustments prohibit taxing the buyer 
for useless and wasteful ways. For $49 
—half price—people can’t help consider- 
ing the Oliver first. 

We offer the latest model—the finest, 
most successful Oliver ever built. If any 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this easy- 
running, speedy Oliver Nine. 


THEN POCKET $51 


That’s what it means. Be your own 
salesman—let the Oliver speak for itself. 
We do not offer a special model— 
cheaper nor different. 

It is the SAME commercial model 
used by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, The Standard Oil Company, 
National City Bank of New York City, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and a host of others. 
Over 600,000 have been sold. 

But never before has anyone been 
offered a never-used Oliver Nine for $49. 


FREE TRIAL 


We ship the famous Oliver Nine di- 
rect to you for free trial. Merely mail 
the “B” coupon below. No money 
down. No C. O. D. No red tape. No 
salesman to influence you. 

Try it for five days at our expense. 


Test it out in your own office or at 
home. The decision is entirely up to you. 


Oliver Typewriters 


Now $49—W ere $100 
Brand New — Never Used 
Latest Model No. 9—Standard Visible. 


Trial. No Money Down. 
Pay. You Save $51. 
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NOTE TWO COUPONS BELOW. “A” BRINGS YOU AN AMAZING FREE BOOK. “B” BRINGS AN OLIVER FOR FREE TRIAL 
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Free 
Over a Year to 
Over 600,000 sold. 
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This trial does not place you under 
the slightest obligation. 

Remember, the value of the Oliver 
Nine is not altered one penny. It is 
the identical machine formerly priced 
at $100 until March Ist. 

Join the thousands who have re- 
volted with us. Only the Oliver offers 
you freedom from old methods. 


JA 
WHICH FOR YOU? ( 
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‘This page presents two ways. Choose. 
The coupon at the right, marked “B,” 
brings an Oliver Nine to you for free 
trial. Fill it out—as thousands of 
others are doing. You'll save $51 by 
being your own salesman. 

Or, mail today the coupon on the 
left, marked “A,” for our startling 
book entitled, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy." It reveals the inside his- 
tory of the typewriter world. It tells 
of the Oliver Rebellion. One copy is 
free to each inquirer. 

After reading it, you may then have 
an Oliver for free trial, if you wish. 

Don't lay aside this advertisement 
until you have clipped out ONE of the 
coupons. And then mail it at once. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THIS SAVES 


YOU $51 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
10 5 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days' free trial. If I 
keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 pér month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 
I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your 
expense at the end of five days. 


Name 
Street A ddress 


C ity State 
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FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


Users of this white, pure soap are 
pleased, first, by the convenient oval 
shape of the cake, which fits the hand. 


Next, they appreciate its floating 
property and enjoy its rich, creamy, 
cleansing lather. 


Finally, they experience the sense 
of grateful refreshment which follows 
its use in toilet and bath. 


These agreeable qualities are due to 
a most careful selection of choice ma- 
terials, combined with expert soap-mak- 
ing skill. With all— Fairy Soap costs 
but 5c a cake. 


THe N.K. FAIRBANK Company. 


“Have you.a 
little Fairy in 
your home?”’ 


The June 
pava 


ican 


Magazine 


Booth Tarn coh. Edna Ferber, Juck Lait, 
H. C. Witwer, Sophie Kerr, David Grayson 


"Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise." 


Painied by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

"His Master's Voice." It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 


Victor Supremacy 
means- the greatest music 
by the greatest artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the greatest 
artists of all the world sing and play for you right in 
your own home. 

The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 
stands supreme among musical instruments. 

And that instrument is the Victrola. 

The greatest artists make records for the Victrola 


exclusively. They agree that only the Victrola can 

bring to you their art and personality with unerring truth. 
The Victrola is the logical instrument 

for your home. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 

of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 

dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate 

them and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are pat- 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor 
Records only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. 
Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture; and 
their use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, but 
damaging and unsatisfactory. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the 28th of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company designating the products of this Com- 
pany only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 


motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 


Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 
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Dominant Dollar-Value 
In This Beauty-Car 


The new, Hupmobile 
has shown itself supreme 
in beauty-value, in per- 


formance-value. From 
this supremacy comes 
dominance in dollar-value 
also. 


You sense this fact with 
your first glimpse of the 
car. Closer study is wholly 
convincing. The Hupmo- 
bile does dominate in dol- 
lar-value. No room is left 
for doubt. 


In January the Hupmo- 
bile became the year- 
ahead beauty-car. Long 
before, by performance, it 
had won distinction as the 
world’s best Four. 


A Year Ahead 
In Beauty 


Beauty is sound value 
today. Hupmobile beauty 
is year-ahead beauty. We 
added 25 style features, 
many exclusive. Even 
next year and the next, 
allowing for new refine- 


ments, its style will be 
good. That is why beauty, 
in this case, is value. 


Toget this extra beauty, 
this greater value, we in- 
creased our production. 
We built factory addi- 
tions. We installed new 
machinery. We invested 
almost another million in 
buildings and equipment. 
To build more cars and 
absorb the cost of greater 
beauty, without lowering 
quality. 


So you get more than 
the year-ahead beauty-car. 
You get all the old-time 
Hupmobile goodness. 


Holds Its Lead 
in Performance 


And with it, perform- 
ance that is supreme. For 
the Hupmobile has won 
not only over other fours. 
It has won over sixes, 
eights, twelves. The new 
Hupmobile holds the same 
supremacy. 


Features Like These Spell Style 


Bright finish, long grain, 
French seam upho istery 
Improved cushions and lace 
type back springs in seats 
Leather-covered molding 
finish along edges of uphol- 
stery 

Neverleek top, black out- 
side, tan inside — waterproof 


Tonneau sipey quarter cur- 


tains, integral with top 
Front and rear edges of top 
finished with leather-cov- 
ered molding 
Hupmobile-Bishop door- 
curtain carriers, folding 
with curtains—exclusive 
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Bright leather hand grip- 
pads on doors 

Large door pockets 
special weighted flaps 
Body a new color—Hupmo- 
bile blue 

New variable dimming de- 
vice, duates brilliance of 
headlights 


New soft operating clutch 


with 


Five-passenger Touring Car, 
Seven- 


Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


J 


The Capital-to-Capital 
tour was a national 
demonstration. It 
demanded 20,000 miles of 
travel in four months. It 
proved Hupmobile per- 
formance and endurance 
as these qualities were 
never proved before. 


Facts That Will 
Prove Themselves 


Beauty-value, perform- 
ance-value, dollar-value. 
Some cars give you one or 
another in some degree. 
The Hupmobile gives all, 
in heaping measure. 


It is the year-ahead 
beauty-car. Ithas proved 
its sheer mechanical ability 
to dominate in perform- 
ance. It stands at the top 
in dollar-value. These 
facts are unquestioned. 


Test it and compare it 
as you like. We are con- 
fident of the outcome. 


Hupp MotorCar Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


ew Hupmobile 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements now appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 


schools for full details. They will 


y send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


STRENGTH 


'TRENGTH of body, 
strength of mind, 
strength of character. 
These are the essentials 
of good citizenship. These 
are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself in har- 


mony with the splendid : 


system of training at 


St. John's 
Military 
Academy 
(Episcopal) 
“The American Rugby” 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing of 
boys a life study and a life 
work. They will develop him 
by methods that will interest 
him and stimulate his ambi- 
tion. He will be taught to 
stand on his own feet and 
never quit. Catalog, address 


Box 18-F, Delafield, Waukesha 
Co., Wisconsin 


West 


FOR BOYS  Becitation 
« Building 


The proper time to select a school is while it is in session. 
appeal to discriminating parents and boys. 
An abundant outdoor life on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. 


Schools and Camps for Boys 


Peddie 2:35; 


For Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equipment, 
high scholastic and moral standards and a rational, 
healthful school life. It secures the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the boy because of its expert faculty 
leadership, its body of 300 students, its fine equipment 
for athletics and all outdoor sports, and the general 
policy of keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 
q Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Prince- 
ton, midway between New York and Philadelphia. 
Modern school buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Field, and 60-acre campus. Its cer- 
tificate is honored by all colleges accepting certifi- 
cates. Endowment permits moderate rates. 52nd 
year. Catalog. Summer Camp. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Briarcliff Manor. 500 feet elevation. Com- 
manding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 
miles from New York. Complete equipment. 
All sports. College preparatory. Character 
references required. Catalogue on ‘request. 


Box 17, Woodstock, Va. 
The Massanutten Academy For boys. Inculcates finest 
traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful location, beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
ares for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Jining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $300. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 


Lake Forest Academy Eastern tants a 


Non-military; honor ideals. No longer necessary to seek best . 
tory schooling only in the East. Definite preparation for Yale 
iceton, Harvard and all certificate universities. Beautiful 

location on Lake Michigan, one hour from Chicago. Modern build- 

ings. mnasium, swimming pool, Athletics, including golf. 
: Oyrus H. McCormick, Louis F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, David B. 
Chatficld-Taylor, Clayton Mark, Dick, Alfred L. Baker, 

Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. Å. McKinlock, Á. "nter, J. H. S. Lee, 

B. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D., John 8. Nollen, James 

Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, Rev. W. H. W. Boyle. 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


MILITARY 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Northwestern will 
Open to visitors at all times. 


Thorough ration for college is 


the serious purpose of the school. Every known improvement in sanitation, heating, light and fireproofing. 
A fixed flat price which covers board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expenses, including pocket money. 
For catalog, address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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[ NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care 
Over 50 ptr cent. of our students are honor men and leade 


sylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State and others. 
Separate Junior School—complete equipment 
All athletics 
Not conducted for profit 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 


Scholarships. 
20-acre campus. 
nursc 
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EN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
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In 21 years, 750 students prepared for 100 colleges. 
at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Penn- 
Business and Agriculture 
Gymnasium and 
Resident 


Music, Oratory, 
Carnegie Library. 
home life. Wholesome religious influence. 
Catalogue. 


BOX 110, PENNSBURG, PA. 


Delightful 
moderate rates. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
A well established school of limited numbers. 
Modern, well equip: buildings, recreation 
and refined surroundings. Junior School for 
younger boys. Booklets, “The Vision of Swarth- 
more" and “A Mother's Letter and What Came 
of It,” will interest every parent who has a son 
to educate. Catalog. A. H. TOMLINSON, Head- 
master, Dept. 118, Swarthmore, Pa.(11 M. Phila.) 


OORL) 


Prepares for Any College. 


including United States Naval and Mil- 
itary Academies. In the center of broad- 
est education. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4115 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. P 
6 new buildings, especially designed, heated and 
ventilated. Co plan—boys and masters live 
together. Splendid gymnasium and athletic field. 
Athletics directed by competent coach. Write for 
complete, illustrated catalog of either rn. 
paratory or U. S. Academy Preparatory 
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MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 
i and athletic Summer camp in the Berk- 
res. CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIF, 
P. O. Box 510, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres, 
Enrollment—ó5 boys. Rates $600 to $700. 
GavLogD W. Douctass, Headmaster, Wilbraham, Mass. 
(Military) Thorough 
egan Lake aration for College, T. 
nical School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average num- 
ber of pupils toa class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. 
A. E. Liser, A. M., Principal. 

New Yorx, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 91 
Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy PATE S 
Ideal School for 75 manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares for Univer- 
sity and business. Home life. 1700 ft. elevation. 4) i Boys 
from 31 states and countries. Rate $260. Upper and Lower 
School in separate buildings. Catalog. 
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Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 
Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly and efficiently pre- 
pared for college. The two homes offer a variety of 
climate and a chance for outdoor sports all year 
round. The equipment is magnificent, “igs d 
new laboratories, buildings, machine and 


working shops. ‘Honor School" UA am War De 
Terms $550. Address The Adjutant K.M.I., Lyndon, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Where character, manliness and honor will be devel- 
oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught how to study—how to learn. 12 miles 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 

Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, Pres. Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Box 437 


Woodberry - Forest School | 


FOR BOYS VIRGINIA 
Standards in scholarship high. Graduates successful 
in colleges and universities. In June, 1916, 18 degrees 
were conferred "on men pre pared at Woodberry 
Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Columbia (2), Harvard aq» 
Yale (1), Princeton (1), West Point (1), Univ. of N. 
(1), Auburn (1), Univ. of Texas (1). E “quipment eom 
ms Athletic sports emphasized. Football and base- 

all flelds, tennis courts, golf course, large gymnasium, 
swimming pool. 


Headmaster, Box 


HOWE C800 


i TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
very Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Boe oys Taught How to Study. P 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 


sanitation. 
Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic 
sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
: Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Do You Know 


that YEATES is pep equipped for the moral, 
cpu and mental development of its students? 
t it has one master to every eight boys? Intimate re- 
between master and pupils stimulate high ideals. 

100 aéres, woods, field and stream. 


Box 824 


For catalog address 
200, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. 


Rev. T. Jt Iaxpow, A. A. M., D. De Principal 
D. LANDON, Commandan 


, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


SACHETS SERT PERRO 
MASSACHUSETTS T or TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. teacher a specialist. 


environ: 
ment—no saloons or factories. Separate Junior School. 
Rates $340. Catalogue. B. F. THOMAS, A.M., Principal. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information, address 
Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent, 
Box M, Roswell, New Mexico 


Gr Military ‘hades 


A Culver-trained boy is a national asset either 
in peace or war. These vital preparatory years 
will make or break your son asa man. Let Cul- 
ver training give him a flying start. The cata- 
log explains its unmatched features. Address 


The Dept. of Information, Culver Military Academy 


Culver, Indiana (On Lake Mazrinkuckee) 


School for Backward Children 
ULT 
Miss Woods’ School EX E*cpttenal Children: 


urban home, for the care and training of children w! 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to atte 
ublic or private schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 


PrxNsYLvANIA, Roslyn. Box 1506. 
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Schools for Boys 


Nazareth Hall 


A MILITARY ACADEMY FOUNDED 1743 


Develops in a boy the three true manhood essen- 
tials: his spirit, mind and body. Studies and 
duties are made interesting and appealing. Pre- 
pare for West Point and Annapolis, College and 
T ree shnical Schools. Business and General Courses, 
Supervised play and athletics. Nazareth 
Hall is a school that your boy 
will be glad to attend. 
Write for our catalogue. 
Address 
The Comman- 
dant 


Nazareth 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of ool 
reliance, under Christ 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
= Location—On the western 
$ slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
Gymnasium. Write for eee and "The 
Spirit of Mercersi roe ddress Box 159. 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, At. D., Headmaster. 


Manlius Schools 


and Summer Military Camp 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Manlius, offers the most 
successful application of the Military principle to 
preparation for college or business. 15 buildings, 
120 acres, 11 miles from Syracuse. 

VERBECK HALL, a separate school for boys, 
8 to 14 years, fitting for Pst. John’s or other pre- 
paratory schools. 

SUMMER MILITARY CAMP with extraordi- 
nary advantages. Send for circular. 


Gen’l Wm. Verbeck, Box C, Manlius, N. Y. 


Blar Academy 


A real boy's ad school. 
highlands near 


buil A 
erit Gud cho School. CEN n 
New gymnasium. 
Box F, Blairstown, 
New Jersey 


LLLI nnm nio 


Fe Ti DAN 1009 l 


GUAL Iam 


Unfailing courtesy and a fine spirit 
of fairness and gentlemanliness are 
school traditions at St. Luke's. Fine 
reparation for college and business. 
ver present and always helpful Me 
Me ee Mim. Fur Blackie 
whose specialty is 8. or et 
and Catalog, address 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


for coll 
. Rated “Honor 


8e! U. 
ernment. Two divisions of R.O. T. C. 
miles from Kansas City. New Gymnasium. 
All Athletics. For Catalog address 
Col. S. Sellers, Supt. 
1809 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 n 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 

1,000 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthy 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Acaderny fifty-seven 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $400. 
Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Trained for Leadership in Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN 
COMMAND 


In the U. S. Army; in the National Guard of many 
States; and hold important rank in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, U. 8. A. 


Collegiate courses in Civil i Chemistry, 
Economics and Finance. 56th 


Crack Cavalry, Infantry and Food U. 8. Cavalry 
Captain detailed from Active List by Government. 


PREPARATORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Bex 519, Chester, Pa. 
“The West Point of the Keystone State” 


. .Je 
Fishburne Military School 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
88th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 
Complete modern equipment, splendid campus, beauti- 
ful location near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 
feet. A home-like school with high standards of scholar- 


ship and morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may 

receive individual attention—one teacher to each 10 cadets. 

Annual Spring encampment. Rate $375.00. Catalog. 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 406 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 


Military science taught by U.S. Army officer. Col- 
lege ratory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. 206 boys enrolled from 18 
states and 4 foreign countries last year. Unusually 
liberal terms. All sports. Out of doors the year 
round. A broader preparation than ie public 
DES can give. Catalog Walter Mitchell, 
. D., Rector, Box U, Charleston, 8. C. 


ACADEMY SN ead Ta 
ee ey" e bolts ofi rc 
ates pur every one TER 
pag ul X "wt. Perso: 

invited. 

Catalog. 


THADDEUS * "HELM, A. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, a eg 
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Schools and Camps for Boys 


ASCADILLA 


Has 
prepared Cascadilla offers a thorough 
over 1200 scholastic training, congenial 
living and unsurpassed opportu- 
nities for physical development. 
Beautiful situation near Cornell. 
Small classes. Attendance limit 
125. Prepares for all colleges and 
business life. Certificate privilege. 
Athletic field, Recreation building, 
Gymnasium. Navy outfit of rowing machines, 
shells, ete. Nearly half a century old. Faculty of 
specialists. Terms $675 to $775. Write for catalog. 


W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Prin., Box 122, Ithaca, N Y. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


“*The School in the Mountains” 

112th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 15 years 
and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual attention. 
Students select subjects to fit chosen career. Homelike 
treatment, spring water. Haunting, fishing, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, athletic field. No Hazing. — 
Rates moderate. Catalog. 
JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., , 

Headmaster, 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 


The School With 


National Patronage 
SWEETWATER, TENN. 


” i Develops beeps resource- 
O 


fulness, initiative. Dominated 
and controlled by Christian 
men, Prepares for universities, 
Government academies, busi- 
ness. All athletics. Cinder 
track. Established 1876. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 
Moderate charges. $490 covers 
every expense. Special rates to 
bandmen. For catalog address 
Box 10, Captain B. M. Bach- 
man, Registrar, or Major Chas. 
N. Hulvey, Commandant. 


id June to September 

Where a boy's love of nature, adventure, animals 

! and are developed into character building 

experience. Hikes, industrial excursions, camping 

amid the Sand Dunes, boating, fishing, swimming, 

ponles. Wood and metal shops. Men and women 

counsellors from Interlaken School. Estate of 740 
acres. Address 

Headmaster, Box 134 


B ote 


Rolling Prairie, Indiana 


UM maar 


T. "S MILITARY 
S e J OHN SCHOOL 
boys for college, certificate privileges. 
Every modern facility for best mental, Prora end 
hysícal training. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
athletic field. EE thetic fac- 
HALL, a sepa- 


iymnasium an 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIO 
rate sehool for boys under 13. For catalog address 


WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Kindergarten Training School 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

Accredited. Two-year course in theory and ce. Pre- 

pares for Kindergarten and Primary Teac . Special 

teáchers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Musie, 


Address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
Normal Training School 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment. For catalog and full in- 
formation address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3011 West Grand Boulevard 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Sea 
Pines 


for outdoor life. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


School of Personality for Girls 
HÆ home life with personal attention and care. Stu- 
dents inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of ef- 
ficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
for health, character and initiative. 
and 1000 feet of seashore. 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 


100 acres; pine groves 
Climate is exceptionally favorable 
College Preparatory. French, 


German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture. 
Domestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality. 
Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. Booklet. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 


Box H, Brewster, Mass, 


Randolph -Macon Woman’s College 


One of the leadi 


Lynchburg, Va. for A. B. and A. M. 


colleges for women in the United States, offering courses- 
Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, 


modern residence halls. Scientific course in physical development. $20,000 gymnasium with swimming 
pool, large athletic field. 50 acres in college grounds. Healthful climate free from extremes of tempera- 


ture. Endowment, recently increased by 
Officers and instructors, 60; students, 624, from 
book of views illustrating student life address 


LEN EDE 


ON THE HUDSON 


In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Fine 
ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. Limited membership. No 
entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 
full view of river and mountains. 


FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 77th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Depart ts of Ex- 
pression, Household Economies, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, ete. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Four-yeer High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 59. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 

Coll Preparatory, certificate — privileges; 
Special for High School graduates; Expression: 
Art, Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic ence: Busi- 
ness: Personal attention to manners, character. 
Sports: Large grounds. Students from every sec- 

tion. Rate, $295. Catalog 
lj SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 908, Buena Vista, Va. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
College Preparatory and Finishing School. Special advan- 
tages for post-graduate work. Domestic Arts and Science 
Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Wells. 
Spacious grounds for outdoor games. Tennis. Riding. 


MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 
Address Box 619 


For Girls Englewood, 


250,000, makes possible very moderate charges. 
35 states and foreign countries, For catalogue and 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, 
President, Box 49 


NEW JERSEY, Orang 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 

special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arta and Science. Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. 


tion. Music, Art, Travel, Secretarial. Special 
igh School and Seminary graduates. Languag 
3 Catalog. Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN 
EVERETT, Principal, 1535 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In beautiful, historic Germantown. 


Box R, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOUTHERN COLLEG Historic Junior Col . Giris 
and Young Women. 55th year, 
$250 to $350. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, G um. 


Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 

Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. 1n the beau- 
tiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 30 states. 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with 
certificate privileges Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


FERRY HALL colege preparatory for girls, Junior 


college for young women, Certificate 
accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, ete. 
Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swit pool. 
Christian school with home care and country environment. 
For further information write to 
Marion Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 328, Lake Forest, Ilinois 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Degree accepted as busis for graduate work in leading 

colleges and universities. Departments of Art, Music, 

and Home Economics, Campus of 3,000 acres in the 

Blue Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of 

door sports the year round. 

EMILIE WATTS MoVEa, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
Campus, offers 


THE ACADEMY-on the Coll. 


preparatory and general courses. 
For catalogue and views of college and academy, address the 
Secretary, Box 15, Sweet Briar, Virginia, 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 
of Mich., Ill, Cal, Minn., and other coll on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 

oun college. But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests, 


Id We offer just these unities. Students take English or Lit- 


Miss Cowles’ School :2i. 


(Highland Hall) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Ms Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 
or m 
Mag r, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 
ME icate privileges. Al- 
g s0 strong general 
course, Music, Art, 


erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 
diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No 


examination requi. 
8 work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and PN o; with 
C 00 eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. ew building 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


6 miles from A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Boston Ida and foi ge them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917-18 
Send for New are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Toer BaS Exceptional opportunities with 173 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


National Park 


mn -y-for Girls 
Seminary-for 


Domestic Science. 

Healthful location. 

4 Modern improve- 

ments— all rooms 

connect with bath. 

rmastum, swim- 

ming pool and 

sleeping porch. 

Resident instructors. Catalog. Address TRE SECRETARY. 


Miss Mason’ 's School for Girls 


A country schoo! in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York, Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges, 
Catalogue on request. Address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudso 


A Cultural and Prac- 
tical School for young 
women, Twenty-three 
minutes from Phila- | 
delphia, Rooms with | 
| 


The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, D. C. Ideal climate, 

campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 
of girls into small home and social groups, limited 
classes and specialized instruction. Home economics, 
diploma course. Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 

For catalog, address 

REGISTRAR, BOX 184, FOREST GLEN, MD. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
St, Ceres, Me nne, Pe rope | | THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL || 


: private baths, Moder- 

Catalogue and views, address ate terms. 
. Principal 

Mrs. E.Russett Hougfiton, Prin ipa 


fjseechwood... 


OLLEGE Preparatory and College Depart- 
All rn letics—new natatorium and gymnasium. 50 min- Founded 1853 | menta, Gommervatory of Music. "Arte and 
utes from St. Louis. For catalog ad Healthful, invig- | Crafts, Art, Oratory. Elective Courses in || 
DR. J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box St. Charles, Missouri h a orating location | Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, Nor- 
1 T- ` id pict | mal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swim- 
F REST PARK COLLEGE ^ =a amıd picturesque ming, Athletic Field, new Gymnasium, Catalog. 
O aT Exe purroundings, || M.H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 417, Jenkintown, Pa. 
57th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Gramma? $ Lo ae b pos park mag i = : 
School. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, E . o d xp "x A - 
sion, Art, Bible School, Home Economies. Year 325. moder ome- Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Arts 


f 
ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres., St. Louis, Missouri | | 90 girls and 14 quee os fie 


mot going t AMERICAN ACADEMY 
BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY iiigitest atu: x OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
tude of of any college for women east of the Miss Franklin H. Sargent, President 
pune regular college ae any coll R ‘women swimming pool and 33rd Year 

lustrated book Vati Detailed cati the Secreta 
adi BuENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. a e Rie ate Room px ie Hall ^ 


New York 
Frances Shimer School Fo" Ginis and, Young Wom- 


CHARLES FROLMAN'S 
Ol 

Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, lome Economics, Sec- 

retarial and "Teachers" Course. Certificate privileges. 35 œS Empire Theatre & Companies 89 

acres. 8 bulldings. 64th year. Separate building for Ist 

and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 


Rev. WM. P. MOKRE, Dean, Box 649, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


ALVIENE Sesca 


Each department a | school in DRAMATIC 
itself. Academic, Technical and STAGE 
Practical Training. Students’ School 


Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. DANCE ARTS 


A. IRWIN, Secretary 
226 West 57th Street, noar Broadway, New York 


Russell Sage College 


of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


Designed for the vocational and professional : 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- Schools for Boys and Girls 


hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretàry, 


Russell Sage Collegeof Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


fbkosihsus - Onn ef deo nie buildings Sov Being ebmistrescied 


Mary Lyon School 


D college y mye in an interesting, attractive 
The very best training in all the fine arts and 
Individual specialties. Unusual facilities for playtime 
—riding, canoeing, Br rs aesthetic dancing and 
all athletic sports. ables, our home for little 
girls, Catalog on request. 
H. M. ORIST, A. B., FRANCES L. CRIST, A. B., Prins. 
Boz 1514 Swarthmore, Penn, 


For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice In required duties. 
Accounting, Banking, 


Civil Service, Secretarial 

and Teachers’ courses. Both 

sexes. Has trained more than 

fifty thousand of America's success- 

ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 

C.C.GAINES, Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ANEW school for girls, wonderfully 
situated and equipped, with dis- 
tinctive methods of training girls for 


‘Bishopthorpe Manor 


the ever-widening sphere of to- WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam. Est. 1855. Certificate privilege 

Box 249, South Bethlehem, Pa. morrow. Five buildings, 16 acres. W. l d À d m with leading colleges. hristian 

A school for giris offering exceptional ribet All outdoor sports: Tennis, ayland ACAGEMY homeschool. Both sexes. Sth grade 

m preparation for college or for life. Certificate priv- basketball, ridi f to Ist year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; ath- 

es. Special two-year cultural course for h riding, fencing, letic field; half-mile track: large lake offers recreation. Endow- 

r erer a aa phare in Mudo ockey, jtag golf. Res- ment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal music elocution, 

Art, Domestic Arts and Science, Arts and Crafts and ident ph scian, mire dieti- stenography. Send for catalogue. Epwis P, Baows, P. 0, Box G-A 

Expression. Junior Department. tian. door classrooms, 
healthful location, convenient to New York three reas wells on DEAN ACADEMY, Sist Year, Franklin, Mass. 

add Prbsdeiphla. Outdoor sports— Tennis, basket- unds. 40 min. from Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 

eni, skating, riding, swimmi. For booklet address hiladelphia. Booklet thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 

Pee ~~ DEVON ANON culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 

LA i mits liberal terms, $300—$350 per year. Speci purse in 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal Box 1267 Devon, Pa. Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Encyclopaedia. Britannica’ 
printed on genuine India paper 


The American Magazine 


The End of a sale St the new 


Is Is Here 


On May 26th Cines Dl earlier) ua last remaining 
. set of the “Handy Volume” Issue of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica, printedongenuineIndia paper, Will be sold. 


We have now so few sets left and these are going so fast, 
that there is no time to write for information. 


THEREFORE—In order Mal everyone may make sure, before 
ordering, that he will find the Encyclopaedia Britannica useful, we 
hage arranged with merchants in 305 cities to show sels in each style 


of binding. 


Go TODAY to the store in your city, listed on this page 
or page opposite, and examine the volumes. Make certain . 
that the Britannica will prove useful and helpful to you and 
then ORDER AT ONCE. 


For each set that we can deliver we could sell ten if 
we could get them. BUT—two essentials for making genu- 
ine India paper... flax from Belgium, Germany or Ireland 
and Russian hemp—are absolutely unobtainable. 


When the last set is sold you will not be able to buy a set at any price, 


If you cannot go tó one of 
these stores, use the *Reserve" 
Order Form on next page. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM-Book _ Dept. 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


MOBILE—L. Hammel Dry Goods 
Co., 7-15 S. Royal St. 


MONTGOMERY—Montgomery Fair 


Arizona i 
PHOENIX—Adams Pharmacy n 
the Adams Hotel Bldg. — 


Arkansas 
FORT SMITH—Arthur H. Morrow, 
715 Garrison Ave. 
LITTLE ROCK-Allsopp & Chapple, 
307-309 Main St. 
California 
LOS ANGELES—A. Hamburger & 
Bons, Inc., Broadway, 8th & ^ Hill 


OAKLAND-Kahn's, Broad—l6th— 
San Pablo 

PASADENA-Pasadena Grocery & 
Dept. Store, 141-5 E. Colo. St. 

SAN  DIEGO-Holzwasse, Inc., 
Broadway at 6th 

SAN FRANCISCO — The White- 
house, Sutter, Grant Ave. & Post 


SAN JOSE—Winch & Marshall, 80 
S. First St. 


SANTA BARBARA-J. A. Walton 
Co., 819 State St. 


STOCKTON-—Tredway Bros, 516 E. 
Main St. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Hardy’s 
PUEBLO—Pueblo Store Co. 


Connecticut 
BRIDGEPORT—C hamberlin& 
Bhropshire 
HARTFORD-—Sage, Allen & COo., 
Inc., 890 Main St. . 
NEW BRITAIN-Dickinson Book 
Store, 169-171 Main St. 
NEW  HAVEN-The Henry A. 
Beebe Co.. 193 Church St. 
NEW LONDON—J. Solomon, 44 
Main St. 
NORWICH —Porteous & Mitchell Co. 
WATERBURY-Davis & Nye, 1M 


Bank St. 
Delaware 
WILMINGTON-E. S. R, Butler & 
Son, 421 Market St. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON-S. Kann Sons & 
Co., 8th St. & Penn'a Ave. 


Florida 
JACKSONVILLE- The H. & W. B. 


Drew Co. 
Georgia 

ATLANTA—Cole Book Co., 85 

Whitehall St. 
AUGUSTA-—J. B. White & Co. 
MACON—Wood-Peavy Furniture Co. 
BAY SUN FI Leopold Adler, Dept. 

re. 


Idaho 
BOISE—Golden Rule Store 


Illinois 
ADROBA ME C. Sawyer, Fox & 
BLOOMINGTON—W. B. Read & Co. 
ORICA GO The Fair, State, Adams 
earborn Sts. 
DEN vi abe: y Book Co., 
125-7 N. Vermilion St. 


Illinois—Continued 
DECATUR-Linn & Scruggs Dry 
Goods & C 


oet Co. 
ELGIN- Kennel Bros., 160 Chicago 


St. 
EVANSTON—Rosenberg’s 
GALESBUBG- Temple & Carroll, 


ain St. 
JACKSONVILLE L s nes Book 
West State 
JOLE Joliet Book te Stationery 
206 N. Chicago St. 
KANKAKEE-R ankakee Book 


Sto 
c AR Brothers, 417 15th 


PEORIA~—J: & Co., 321 Main 
HOCK FO! al aks Scuroster Co. 
CKFORD—Ashton Dry Goods 


ROCK ISLAND—The Stationery 
Shop, 118 18th St. 
SPRINGFIELD—Coe_ Brothers 
k Store, 5th & Monroe 


Indiana 
ANDERSON—The Fair Department 
Store . 


ELKHART-—H. B. Sykes Co. 
EXAMS SILLE- The Party Shop, 311 


GARY-—''Tribe of K,” Inc., 676 
Broadway 
HAMMOND-Summers Pharmacy, 
Hohman St., near State 
INDIANAPOLIS—The Kautz Sta- 
Honery Co. 116 N. Pennsylvania 
MUNCIE—W. A. McNaughton Co. 
RICHMOND-Nicholson Bros., Book 
Shop, 729 Main St. 
SOUTH BEND—The Herr & Herr 
Co., 11 W. Washington Ave. 


Indiana—Continued 


TERRE HAUTE-—A. Herz 
YINCENNES-Duesterberg & Kra- 
mer, 3d & Main Sts. 


lowa 
BURLINGTON—John Boesch Co. 
CLINTON John I D. Yan, Aten & 
n, Inc., Ave. 
co RGIL BLUPFS-Joe Smith & 
DAVENPORT—E. M. White, 406 
Brady St. 
DES MOINES—Younker Bros., Inc. 
DUBUQUE-Roshek Bros. Co. 
FORT DODGE-Gates Dry Goods 


Co. 
KEOKUK—Ayres_& Cha 


: MARSHALLTOWN—M c Pr i rid e& 


Will Drug Co., corner Main & 
Center Sts. 
OTTUMWA-Parks Drug Store, 
corner Main & Court Sta, 

SIOUX CITY—Anderson Furniture 


Co. 
WATERLOO — Warwicks Book 
Store, 208 E. 4th St. 


Kentucky 
COVINGTON The An R. 
Madison & 7th Aves. 
D K., Stewart Co., . 
425 S. 


8t. 
OWENSBORO Grants Book Store 
PADUCAH-Wilson's Book Store, 
306 Broadway 


Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche 
Co., Canal & Dauphine Sts, 


Maine 
AUGUSTA—J. Frank Pierce Store 
BANGOR—F, €. Cunningham, 1 

Main St. 
LEWISTON-—B. Peck C 
PORTLAND—Loring, Short & Har- 
mon, 474 Congress St. 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE. The Norman Rem- 
ington Co., 308 N. Charles St, 
CUMBERLAND. White & Ankeney, 

6 N. Centre S 


caine 
ATTLEBORO--Allen's Book & Bta- 

tion Store Park St. 
BEVE TA Sohn H. Newell, 220.224 


Ca 
BOSTON W. B. Clarke Co., 26-28 


Ba DOR TONS: Edgar Co. 
a he 
FALL A RIVER. T. A. . MeWhirr Co., 
FITCHBURG The Morris Store, 15 


ossom St. 
GLOUCESTER—Alny, Bigelow & 
Washburn Gloucester Store 
HAVERHILL Simonds & Adams, 
42-54 Merrimack Bt. 


Cop- 


HOLYOKE-The Fitzgerald Book & 
Art Co., 196 High St. 

LOW ELL-G. C, Prince & Son, 
Inc., 106-8 Merrimack Bt. 

LYNN-The R. S. Bauer Co., 33 & 

35 Central Square 

NEW BEDFORD—The Star Store 

NEW BURY! PORT Bon Marche, 
Pleasant S 

NORTH ‘ADAMS—T he Boston 


NOWTHAMP TON—A, McCallum & 
PÍPiSPIELD- T. Cooney, Jr., Mil- 


RC OER PILLE. -Gordog' s Depart- 
ment Store, nion Square 
SPRINGFIELD—Meekins, Packard 
& Wheat, Inc. 

TAUNTON—Peck-Leach Furniture 
Co., 37 Main St. 

WESTFIELD—Joseph F. Geehern, 
Main St. 

WALTHAM—Clifford S. Cobb Co. 
WORCESTER—Denholm & McKay 


Co. 
Michigan 

ADRIAN-Swift's Book Shop, 24 
Maumee St. i amt 

ALPENA— 

BATTLE CREEK TE (4 Fisher & 
Co., 12-14 Main St., est 

BAY OLIT —Wilton & Mack, 208 
Center Ave. 

DETROIT—John V. Sheehan & Co., 
260-262 Woodward Ave. 

FLINT —M. E. Carlton & Co., 510 

Saginaw St, 

GRAND RAPIDS-—E. Higgins Co., 
13$ Monroe Ave. 

JACKSON—Hyndman & Way, Main 
& Mechanic Sts, 
KALAMAZOO — Geo. _ McDonald 
Drug Co., Main & Burdick and 113 
8. Burdick 

L SING—Dancer-Brogan’s 
MUSKEGON—Brundage Drug Co., 
34 W. Western Ave. 

PORT HURON-The David Mac- 
Taggart Co., 935 Military St. 

SAGINAW—J. E. Anderson, 119 8. 
Jefferson Ave. 


Minnesota 
DULUTH-Boyce Drug Store, 331 
W. Superior St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Edwin R. Wil- 
liams Stationery Co., 415 Henne- 
pin Ave, 
ST. PAUL-St. Paul Book Ex- 
change, 9 E. 6th St. 


Missouri 
SPRINGFIELD—Brownie Book & 
ty Co., 307 South St. 
ST. LOUIS—Buxton & Skinner Ptg. 
& Stat’y Co., 3068 N. 4th 


Montana 
ANACONDA — Post Office News 
Roach & Smith, Props. 
BILLINGS McDowell Co, 12 
North Broadwa 
BUTTE—Post Office News Stand, 25 
W. Park St. 

HELENA—The New York Store 
MISSOULA—The Office Supply Co. 
Nebraska 
LINCOLN—Miller & Paine 
OMAHA-J. L. Brandeis 


Nevada 
RENO—Mott Stationery Co., 133 


Virginia St. 


New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER—Goodman’s Book 
Store, 25 Hanover St. 
NASHUA- PAID Morris & Co., 83 
Main St. 


New Jersey 
ATLANTIC CITY—R. T. Chapman, 
1404-1406 Atlantic Avo. 
BAYONNE—Berkowitz Bros., 
Broadway & 20th St. 
OAMDEN—Bleakly Bros., 532-4 Fed- 
ELIZABETH — Goerke-Kirch Co., 
road & West Jersey Sts, 
HOBOKEN The Lining Store, 412- 
414 Washington St. 
JERSEY  ClTY—Perlmutters, 175 
Newark Ave. 
NEWARK— P. F. 
927 Broad St. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—W. R. Reed, 
380 George St. 
PASSAIC—Stemmerman Co., Main 
and Jefferson 
PATERSON—Quackenbush & Co. 
PERTH AMBOY-Albert Leon, 
Traver, 108 


MINDS Inc., 


Corner Smith & State Sts. 
TRENTON—Clayton L. 
8. Broad St. 


New York 

ALBANY—John  Skinner's Book 

Store, 44 N, Pearl St. 
AMSTERDAM-—Seely Conover Co. 
AUBURN—Irving 8S. Colwell, 99 

Genesee St. 
BINGHAMTON-Hills, McLean & 

Haskins, Court & Chenango 
BUFFALO—The Win. Hengerer Co., 


457-471 Main St. 
CORNING—L, T. Goodridge, 18 E. 
Market St. 
ELMIRA — MacüGreevy - Sleght-De- 
Graff Co., 313 E. Water St. 


ITHACA- The Corner Book Stores, 


& Co. 
JAMESTOWN, —Frank Marvin Clark 
LOCKPORT—A, J. Laux Co., 45 
Pine St. 


MIDDLETOWN-The Book Shop, 
55 North St. 

MT. VERNON-Genung, McArdle 
& Campbell 

NEWBURGH-George W. Green, 
65-67 Water St. 

NEW JORK- Gimbal Brothers, 32d 

SS ibnec s Sons, 597 

Fifth Ave. 


Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway 
NIAGARA FALL A Niagara Dry 
Goods Co., Inc., 114 Falls St. 
OGDENSBURG—Nathan Frank’s 
Sons Dept. Store 
OLEAN-The Cramer Lynch Co. 
PLATTSBURGH-A. Sharron, 98-102 
Margaret St. 
POUGHKERPSIE— Lockey, Platt & 


ROCHESTER- Scranton, Wetmore 
& Co., 21-23 State St. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—Robson & 


Adee 
SCHENECTADY—The Wallace 


Company 
SYRACUSE — Wolcott’s Bookshop, 
White Memorial Building, Van- 


derbilt Square 
TROYS V. S. Quackenbush & 
127-9 


UTICA—Grant’s Book Shop, 
Genesee St, 
WATERTOWN — Sterling's dk 
Shop, 111-113 Washington St. 
YONKERS-Biber Bros, Inc., 46 
Warburton Ave. 
North Carolina 
CHARLOTTE-Brockmann & Co, 
224 S. Tryon St. 
RALEIGH-—James E. Thiem, 125 
Fayetteville St. 
WILMINGTON-C. W. Yates Co. 


North Dakota 


FARGO—O. J. deLendrecie Co, 
GRAND FORKS-R. B. Griffith 
Co., The Ontario Store 
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Ohio 
ALLIANCE—Valentine’s 
Wall Paper Store, 420 E. 
ABRTAB LA—Cook’s Drug & Book 
store 
CAMBRIDOR — The Potter-Davis 


CANTON— The News Exchange, 
Tuscarawas St., Wes 

CINCINNATI Stewart & Kidd Co., 
121 E. 5th St. 

CLEVELAND—Book and Art Er. 
„change, Taylor Arcade 

COLU cB UR Eo o loyot, Corner 
Chestnut High 

DAYTON— Rs dee Co., N. W. 
corner Main & 2d Sts. 

EAST LIVERPOOL- The Sloan-Bu- 
chan Co., 519 Washington St. 

ELYRIA—Central Book Store 

HAMILTON—The Forbes & Todd 
Co., 217 High St. 

LANCASTEHR-Lancaster Book 
Shop B, 8. fi O'Grady & Co., 120 

road Bt. 
LIMA- "The Deisel Co. 
LORAIN—Eldred & Co., 53 Broad. 


MIDDLETOWN-Johnson Drug Co., 


NEWARK-The A. L. Norton Co., 
E Arcade 
UA—Rankin & Zimmerman 
Po TSMOUTH—The Anderson 


Bros. Co. A 
SANDUSKY-The Herb & Myers 


Co. 
STEUBENVILLE—The Hub ~* 
TOLE DO—Newcomer's Drug Store, 


9 Summit 
YOUNGSTOWN — MeNally’s Book 
, 20 W. Federal St. 


Oklahoma 


ENID—E. H. Naylor 
GUTHRIE—Rucker - Burton Dry 


Goods Co. 
McALESTER—McAlester Book & 
Stationery Co., 110 E, Choctaw 


SHAWNEE- The Public D Pos 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Westfal 
204-206 W. Main St, 
TOLSA g andever, Dry Goods Co., 
109-111 S. Main SI 


nei 


SALEM-—H. W. 


Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN-H, Leh & Co. 
ALTOONA—Bartle's' Stationery 

Store, 1327 llth Ave. 
BEAVÍ ER FALLS—Reeder’s Book 


eRe 
RADI FORD—Barney Garbarsiy, 
BUTLER Eyth's Book Store, 103 S. 
CHESTER—Spencer Stationery Co., 
5623 Market St. 
CONNELLSVIELE Per enn Office 


Crawford Ave, 
Easton} EY Book Shop, 240 
cl 


State at 9th 
GREENSBURG—A. E. 


Co. 
HARRISBURG—Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart 


Pennsy! —Continued 
SHAMOKIN— Hive Dept. Store 
WEST St CHESTER—Fath’s, 22 N. 
WILKES BARRE—MecWilism’s 
WILLIAMSPORT—Horace Y. Otto, 

Market Square Store 
YORK—Barnhart’s Book Store, 35 
W. Market 8t. 


Rhode Island 
» ^ Reade s, Daily News 


PAWTUCKET-—A. A. Lupien, 24 
Broad St. 


PROVIDENCE- The Boston Store, 
239 Westminster St. 


WOONSOCKET—Harris & Mowry's 


South Carolina 
CHARLESTON—Louis Cohen & Co. 
COLUMBIA~—The State Book Store, 

State Bldg. 


South Dakota 
ABERDEEN—The Saltsbury Book 
Store, Main St. & 3d Ave. 
SIOUX FALLS—The Cataract Book 
& Stationery Co. 


Tennessee 
MEMPHIS—Bry - Block Mercantile 
Co., Main St. & Jefferson Ave. 


NASHVILLE—Presbyterian Book 
Store, 415 Church 


Texas 
AUSTIN Ino. E. Keller, 716 Con- 


gress Ave. 

Yr nie e d & Son Co. 
A —Hargreaves n! Co. 
1012 Elm St. Po Tox 

EL PASO—Popular Dry Goods Co. 

FORT WORTH—The Fair 

GALVESTON — Ohlendorf’s Book 
Store, 2015 Market St. 

HOUSTON-Teolin Pillot Co., 409 
Main St. 


WACO—Goldstein-Migel Co. 


Utah 
OGDEN-Bramwell Book & Station- 
ery Store, 2362 Washington Ave. 
SALT LAKE OE Sunday School 
Union East on 

South Temple. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—The W. G, - 
nolds Co. i ze 


RUTLAND-The Tuttle Co, 11 & 
13 Center St. 


Virginia 
LYNCHBURG, P. Bell Co., Inc., 
NORFOLK—William Freeman, 304 

Main St. 


PETERSBURG-T. S. Beckwith & 


RICHMOND- The Bell Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., 914 E. Main St. 


Washington 
ABERDEEN-Benson Office Supply 

Co., Wishkah & H St. 
BELLINGHAM E. T. Mathes Book 


, 110 W. Holly St. 
EVERETT—The Grand Leader Dry 
Goods Co. 


SEATTLE —Lowmen & Hanford Co.. 
First Ave, & Cherry S! 

SPOKANE Kemp & Hebert 

TAQOMA—Cole-Martin Co, 926 Pa- 


WALLA WALLA-The Book Nook 


West 


CHARLESTON — The S. Spencer 
Moore Co., 118 Capital St. 
HUNTINGTON — Zenner-Bradshaw 


WHEELING- Stone & Thomas 


Wisconsin 
APPLETON-The Pettibone Pes- 
body Co. 


BELOIT—C leveland’s, On the 
Bridge 


EAU CLAIRE—Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. 

FOND DU LAC-J. W. 
Book Store 

GREEN PAT art Bros., 223 
N. Washington S 

JANESVILLE Jas. Sutherland & 
Sons, 12 S, Main St. 
KENOSHA-C. H. Ernst & Co., 271 
Main ee v 
MADISON—University Co-operative 

Mie aN irs Dre 

—Krueger's 

Store, 1904 Hall Ave s 
MILWAUKEE  Gimbel Brothers 

OBHKORH--Hur's Book Store, 147 


BEEBOTQAN, Ott N , 
AN y News Depot, 


SUPERIOR- Russell Bros, 1128 & 
1130 Tower Ave. 

RACINE—S. H. White, 504 Monu- 
ment Square 

WAUSAU—Winkelman’s D e p t. 
Store 


T Wyoming 
CHEYENNE-Klein's Music & Sta- 
tionery Store, 202 W. lith St. 


SHERIDAN — Jackson Stationery 


Burnton 


Canada 
BRANDON, MAN.—I. 8. Jory, 817 
Rosser Ave. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—E. B. Crom 
n & Co., Ltd. d 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Young & Ken- 
nedy, Ltd., 715 First St., West 


EDMONTON, ALTA:-A. H. Esch 
& Co., Ltd., Jasper Ave. at 104th 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Walker’s, 
417419 Victoria Ave. 


HALIFAX, N. 
Furnishing Co., 
rington St. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Robert Duncan 
& Co., James St. & Market Square 


KINGSTON, ONT. — The College 
Book Store, 160 Princess St. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—The Red 
Cross Drug & Book Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, ONT.—Hay’s Station 
Store, 173 Dundas aL Xx 


MONTREAL, QU E. — Geotwin' s, 
MOOSE JAW, SASK.—Robinson, 
McBean, Ltd. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.— 
New Weseminater & Fraser Valley 
Dept. Store 

OTTAWA. ONT.—James Hope & 

Ltd., 61-63 Sparks St. 

PETERBONO. o: ONT. Trebilcock 


Bros., 417 
QUEBEC, UE. ; john LE Walsh, 
eg't'd, 11 St. John Si 

REGIA. BASE Canad Drug 
Book Co., Ltd. A * 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Mc- 
Laren & Sa, Ltd. 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—Saint John News 
Co., 22 Cg A de St. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—J. F. Cairns 
SHERBROOKE, QUE.—A nsell's 
Drug Store 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Crowell's, Ltd. 

TORONTO—McAinsh & Co., Ltd., 
4 to 12 College St. 

VANCOUVER. B. C.—O. B. Allan, 
Corner Granville & Pender Sts, 


8.—Nova Scotia 
Ltd., 72-76 Bar- 


If you cannot go to one of the above stores, but know 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica will be useful to 
you, sign and mail this Reserve Order Coupon today. 


LANCASTER—The Donovan Co. 
LEBANON—Har New Store 
751-159 Cumberland St., Sons of 
America Bldg. 


McKEESPORT-J. D. O'Neil Co. 
MEADVILLE Ballinger & Siggins, 
The Rexall Sto; 
NEW CASTLE New Castle Dry 
Goods Co. 


NORRISTOWN—Warner’s Dept. 
Store 


OIL CITY—W. EK. George, 224 
Seneca St. 

PHILADELPHIA—Gimbel Bros, 
9th & Market Sts. 

PIFTSEURGH, Joseph Horne Co., 


enn & 5th Ave. 
POTTSTOWN-Chas, J. Custer, 206 
SCRANTON—Hagen & W Co., 
205-7 Washington Ave. — 


VIFMTMPTPPPBMgT MM MM MgMMMMMMMMBMEBMBMg Bg KB FB BE 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Illinois 


Please reserve 
cyclopaedia Brit 
I enclose $1.00 
which I agree to 


Nam 
Street and Number. 


P. O. Address 


dy Volume" En- 

ine India paper. 

ment. Send me an order form 
turn immediately. 
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Veriety-Qualty -Value 
— The Gorham idea of Service 
is embraced in three words, 
Variety ~ Quality“ ~ Value 
— à Variety so liberal as to in: 
sure finding what you want~a 
Quality so dependable as to make 
you satisfied with what you buy 
—and a Value so substantial as to 


justify what you spend. 

It is impossible to buy any silver 
ware more artistically designed ~ 
more perfectly made, more r 
ably priced, or silverware which en 
joys anything like its prestige end. 
reputation among American i 
Gorham Sterling Silverware 
ae ey trade-mark is sold 


by leading jewelers everywhere~ 
alle 


STERLING 


THE CORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
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She was not more than sixteen, a wild-rose creature, 
eyes shyly daring, hair a dusky cloud, scarlet-lipped, 
glowing with youth and innocence and naiveté 


See 


“Monsieur Rienzi 


Takes a Hand” 


A new Victor story by 
SOPHIE KERR 
on page 27 


DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD 


12 The American Magazine 
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VERYBODY who uses Ivory Soap believes that it is good AN 
for everything. From the time the child realizes that it 771) 
is Ivory which makes the bath so delightful, this soap is i^ 


CES 
APA 


looked upon as a family institution. No matter what it is 
asked to do, it never falters, fails, or harms because it has the 


Nd 
basic purity and quality that are essential to all safe, thorough ur 
cleansing and for which there are no substitutes. A 
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The Story of a Wife- 
Made Man 


HAVE not known many million- 

aires; but one of the few whom I do 

know once offered me a job. 

"Ive got only one thing against 

you," he said after we had discussed 
the work, the salary and all, *only one 
thing—you love your wife." 

It was in the dining-room of the Sinton 
in Cincinnati; he had wired me to meet 
him there for luncheon. I can remember 
now just how he looked when he said it. 


vg. 
M 


T a 


pais XFL LILIES 


The waiter had brought us our coffee, and 
he had drawn out of his vest pocket a cigar 
case and passed me a cigar that must have 
cost. half a dollar. I remember that his 
hands shook a trifle as he lifted the match, 
and that I thought they were a bit pudgy, 
for all their strength. His face was marked 
with deep, heavy lines, in which one could 
read the story of too much money and too 
much freedom in youth. It was the kind 
of face that men call strong, and some 


one call interesting, and some repel- 
lent. 

He must have noticed the look of sur- 
prise that flashed across my face at his re- 
mark, because he drew a couple of deep 
breaths, blew the smoke out in a great, ex- 
pansive cloud, and continued: 

“You probably think that’s a strange 
remark, fae analyze it a bit, and you'll 
find it’s just sound business, that’s all. A 
man has only so much strength and en- 


Elsie had claimed that the Sundays belonged to her, and not to the business; and Elsie had won 


13 
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thusiasm and ability in his system to meet 
the various demands that life makes upon 
him. He can score a mediocre success 
with only a part of what he’s got; but the 
higher up a man goes, the more business 
demands. The more time a man gives to 
his home, the less he has for business; the 
less he lets his home drag into his thoughts 
and time, the higher he climbs. I want 
high climbers around me—fellows that 
don’t know there’s any such word as 
limit.” 


HARDLY knew what to reply. I was 

young, and a trifle awed to be lunching 
with so much wealth. I saw his eyes nar- 
row just a little, the lines about his mouth 
tighten unconsciously, while he waited for 
me to give him my answer. And right then 
and there I made up my mind that, in 
spite of his money and power and the 
promises he had made me, and the com- 
petence I might gain in his business, I 
didn't want to work for that millionaire. 
I told him I would think it over, talk it 
over with my wife, and let him know. I 
thought I could detect something almost 
like a sneer on his lips as I said it. He 
shook my hand, and told me he would ex- 
pect to hear from me soon; but he knew as 
well as I what my answer would be. He 
had tried me by his standard and found 
me wanting; and I had tried him, and 
found him wanting by mine. 

Yet all the way on the train up to Cleve- 
land I kept turning over his remark in my 
mind. It was such an unexpected remark, 
so totally new in my experience of men, so 
wholly apart from all that we are taught to 
accept as the commonplace philosophy of 
life. How many other employers, 1 won- 
dered, took the same attitude as he? Were 
all the big men of the world, men who did 
not love their wives? Were happiness at 
home and success in business irreconcil- 
able? Must a man set his business on one 
hand and the woman he loved on the other, 
and consciously choose between the two? 

] remembered what old Bacon had said: 


He that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune, for they are impediments 
to great enterprises, either of virtue or mis- 
chief. Certainly the best works and of greatest 
merit for the public have proceeded from the 
unmarried or childless men; which both in the 
affection and means have married and endowed 
the public. .. . Unmarried men are best friends, 
best masters, best servants. 


Bacon was the wisest man of his age, 
and now, after three hundred years later, 
I had listened while one of the wise men of 
this generation had, in different words, 
said the very same things. There was a 
chance that they possibly might be right; 
indeed, as I thought back over my own ex- 
perience, I knew that from one point of 
view they tere right. 

I remembered the Sunday mornings at 
the office before I was married, long quiet 
mornings with no one around, when I had 
got through twice as much as on an ordi- 
nary business day. Those Sunday morn- 
ing sessions had stopped abruptly nine 
years before. Elsie had claimed that the 
Sundays belonged to her, and not to the 
business; and Elsie had won. 

I remembered the weeks 'before Peter 
was born, when I watched over Elsie as 
her mother would have done, had her 
mother lived. There were plenty of days 
in that period when my body was at the 
desk and my mind was away in the little 


apartment with her. Those days had cost - 


me something in efficiency; they had di- 
vided my interest, without doubt. 

And the week when the fever came to lit- 
tle Joe. It was in the winter, and we were 
taking inventory down at the office. If 
anyone had AE me the day before 
whether I could get away for a day, I 
would have answered that nothing in the 
world could possibly justify me in leaving 
the office even for a minute. Yet Thurs- 
day and Friday and Saturday, Elsie and I 
stood bending our drawn faces over that 
little bed fighting for Joe, pouring our very 
souls into hs to bring him back—and it 
wasn't until midnight on Saturday, when 
the doctor told us we had won, that I 
thought of the office and inventory taking. 

That was the sort of thing that Bacon 
had in mind when he said that single 
men made better masters, and better serv- 
ants. Doubtless he was right, I said to 
myself, riding on that train up to Cleve- 
land; doubtless my millionaire friend was 
also right. 

And then suddenly I felt a lump in my 
throat, and a quick hot flush of shame 
spreading up around my ears. Suddenly 
I pitied that poor devil of a millionaire 
with a great encompassing pity. Children 
were impediments, were they? No wonder 
he thought so. His daughter was a pup- 

t, and his son was a brainless fool. 

ives were an impediment, were they? 
“Poor devil," I said, half aloud. “Poor, 


‘cheated, starved, defrauded devil! If he 


could only know Elsie!” I said. 


I PROBABLY was a surprise to Elsie 
w 


hen I asked her to marry me. She pre- - 


tends, at least, that it was; and I take herat 
her word, though of coursd no man is ever 
absolutely sure that he made up his mind 
to marry his wife before she made up her 
mind to marry him. But whether it was a 
surprise to her or hot, it certainly was a 
surprise to me. I had lived twenty-nine 
years unmarried, and expected to live 
twenty-nine more in the same state. Some 
men, I thought, are born to be married. 
My brother is one of those men. If he had 
spent in prison all the hours of his youth 
he had spent in girls’ parlors, he could 
have mastered a useful trade. Some men 
are born bachelors—and I had definitely 
classified myself under that head. I had 
debated the whole question over, and de- 
cided marriage was not for me. And then, 
one June evening at a dance, the subject 
instantly ceased to be a matter of debate. I 
met Elsie: three days later we wereengaged. 

Being born of poor but honest parents, 
I had entered business with two assets— 
a college education and my health. Of the 
two, the latter is the more important; for, 
having it, one can gain the other. With- 
out it, no amount of training or capital 
does very much good. I made good money 
before I was married, and bee lived 
well; but the strange thing about it is that 
I never was well. Perhaps I was what the 
doctors call a hypochondriac; perhaps I 
thought too much about my health. I do 
not know. Organically I was sound, so the 
doctors said; but somehow I never felt 
really well enough so that living was a joy. 

By what miracle of tact, by what femi- 
nine adroitness Elsie insinuated herself in- 
to my life until she finally stood in complete 
control of it, I do not know. I can never 
remember her giving me an order, hardly 
everevena suggestion. Yet, gradually, im- 


perceptibly, by her feminine tact the whole 
current of my lifa was changed from the 
abnormal to the normal. One by one all 
the bad little habits that had, without my 
being aware of it, hurt my health, quietly 
passed away. I gave up reading the news- 
paper at breakfast. Because we had no 
maid and Elsie had to get the breakfast 
with her own hands, I was always up in 
time to read before we sat down; and 
breakfast became a leisurely, chatty meal, 
instead of a grab-and-run affair as it had 
always been with me. Instead of eating 
dinner anywhere I happened to be—some- 
times in a hotel, sometimes at the club, 
sometimes at a dairy dug-out—there was 
always a simple, well-cooked dinner at 
home to look forward to. The stomach, so 
doctors tell me, is an orderly sort of organ. 
It likes to get about the same things to di- 
gest every day and in about the same 
amounts and at about the same time. 
Elsie had found that out in the domestic 
science courses in college. My digestion 
was a hundred per cent better three 
months after our wedding day. 

A bachelor has three possible evening 
programs: He can go to the theater, in 
which case he gets home late and has less 
sleep than he needs; he can go out with the 
fellows, which fills his lungs with smoke 
and his stomach—too often—with alco- 
hol; or he can stay at the office and work, 
or stay in his room alone. Either the office 
or home alone means that the mind goes 
racing on with the thoughts of the business 
day. I tried hard to do some reading in 
the evenings before I was married; but I 
simply couldn't keep my mind on it. Elsie 
and I together have averaged better than 
a book a week—most of them books that 
were directly helpful to us in our line of 
business. 

Of course any man who tries to get 
through life purely as a receiver, without 
ever giving anything in return, is bound to 
find living a pretty unsatisfactory experi- 
ence. And the same thing applies to mar- 
riage. Elsie has made me do a lot of things 
in the evenings that I at first hated very 
much. I have had to attend concerts and 
make social calls and do other things, 
which, being neither business nor dissipa- 
tion, had no place in my scheme of life as 
it had always been before. Gradually, 
however, I have come to enjoy the things 
that she at first forced me to do. I have 
some appreciation of music to-day, and of 
pictures, and a lot more sympathy for and 
pleasure in the companionetap of people 
than I ever supposed possible. My eve- 
nings were a total loss before marriage. 
Elste had made them yield large dividends 
in broadened sympathies—and in better 
health because of entire forgetfulness of 
the day’s worries and tasks. 


KNOW that I am in better health, hap- 

pier, and, therefore, more efficient as a 
married man than I ever was as a bachelor. 
And I know also that—barring accidents 
—I shall live longer. This is no matter of 
conjecture: the figures have been gathered 
to prove it. Professor Willcox of Cornell 
University, in conjunction with the New 
York State Health authorities, made an in- 
vestigation of the comparative longevity 
of single and married man. And here, in 
tabular form, is the result, showing the 
death rate, or annual deaths per 1,000 liv- 
ing. Between thirty and fifty years of age, 
single men die more (Continued on page 107) 
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Brush is no plush-chair executive. Here you see him out ‘on the job" with F. S. Freeman, superin- 
tendent of power for the Boston Elevated Railway, of which company Brush is president and manager 


A “Top-notcher” at 39 


The story of Matthew C. Brush, together with some of the reasons 
for his suecess—once a Chicago newsboy, now at the 


head of a great street railroad system 


By Alfred Grunberg 


HEAVY December snow was fall- 
ing in Boston. To the children, 
shouting through the streets, 
it meant noska and slid- 
ing. To older folk it meant 

snow-clad roofs and trees—a white Christ- 
mas! 

Matthew C. Brush, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Elevated, the company 
that controls all the street car, elevated 
and subway lines of the city, looked out at 
the storm from the whitening windows of 
his office in Milk Street. To fim it meant 
more than a white Christmas. It meant 
the big chance to try out a new sweeping 
machine which he believed would clear 
trolley tracks more quickly and cheaply 
than any of the old methods. 

* Remember, Gilman!" he admonished 
his secretary, as he buttoned his overcoat 
across his deep chest, “ Remember I want 
to be called at any time to-night if the 
men have trouble with the sweeper!" 

Through the evening the storm swept 
on. At midnight Brush's telephone rang. 


The roadmaster was on the wire. “I’m 
sorr he began. 

2 i needn't be," broke in Brush. 
* Where has she broken down? . . .Dor- 


chester? . . . PII be out in half an hour.” 

Until five o’clock that morning Brush 
worked breast to breast with the men on 
the new sweeper. Not only did he make 
the new sweeper run, but he made it break 
all records for snow removal. 

I have led off with this incident not be- 
cause it is unusual but because it is typi- 
cal—of Matt Brush. Every last one of 
the ten thousand men who work for him 
would have been surprised if he had been 
anywhere else on that December night. 

y TAS enia o Matthew C. Brush 
was a newsboy in Chicago. To-day, at 
thirty-nine, he is recognized as one of the 
best equipped railroad men in the country. 

In talking with Matt Brush one senses 
the vibration of a buoyant, restless, resist- 
less power that throbs through his whole 
body. Leaning forward to drive home a 
point, his eyes aglow, he gives the curious 


impression of being on his toes, ready to 
jump into things, and ps have to reassure 
ourself that he is really sitting down. His 
air is a little gray, bat he has a boy's 
eager smile. Healt "radiates from him. 
“What about Brush?" I asked one of 
Boston's big business men. 
“Matt Brush?" he exclaimed. “Why, 
if that man were to give a general order 
that.all the Boston «E» men should jump 
into the Charles River, I'll bet that ninety 
per cent of them would peel off their coats 
and make the plunge. Brush is a born 
leader—and everybody loves a leader. 
“Things never came easy with Matt. 
He's had to buck obstacles all his life. 
When he landed in Boston from the West 
some of our people here looked on him as a 
freak. His ideas of railroading were new; 
his plans were blocked all along the line. 
But he squared that fine jaw of his and 
plunged in.” 
Brush was born in Stillwater, Minne- 
sota. He received a common school edu- 
cation up to the age of fourteen, but when 
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he was forced to earn his own living, Still- 
water began to cramp him. He had often 
heard of Chicago, and so to that city he 
went. For three years Matt was a news- 
boy fighting against the city gamins, 
leagued to protect their favorite corners. 
Then he landed a job as office boy in one 
the big buildings. 

Office rules demanded that he be there 
at seven o'clock in the morning. If he was 
five minutes late he was fined twenty-five 
cents. On his picayune salary he could 
not afford to ride to work, so every morn- 
ing young Brush would get up at five 
o'clock and trudge the weary miles be- 
tween his lodgings and the office. 

Sunday was his only play day. And ev- 
ery Sunday he would go out to the great 
docks that line Lake Michigan and watch 
the huge lake steamers wallowing in and 
out of port. The boats fascinated the 
boy, and he finally got an opportunity to 
ship as clerk on a passenger steamer. This 
led to a place as purser on 
one of the larger lake vessels. 

“My first big start came 
while I was on this job,” Mr. 
Brush told me. “One day I 
was standing at the purser’s 
window when a thin, keen- 
eyed, elderly man stopped 
there and BE asking me 
questions. e complained 
about the steamer, and I 
handled his complaints as 
smoothly and fairly as pos- 
sible. Then he asked me 
about my work, where I lived, 
whether I liked my job, if I 
was an only child, and a lot 
of other personal questions. 

“TI hadn't the slightest idea 
who the man might be. 
figured out that he was lone- 
some and wanted to talk with 
someone. So I just smiled 
and answered everything. 

“Some time later I got a 
letter from the late dane J: 
Hill, offering me a job. He 
said that he had been talking 
with John D. Rockefeller 
about the young men of the 
country, and that the oil man 
had said I was a promising 
youngster. Then, and then 
only, did I discover that the 
inquisitive passenger on the 
lake steamer had been John 
D. Rockefeller. 

“Mr. Hill wrote that if I 
was willing to start at the 
bottom he would give me a 
job on the Great Northern 

ailroad." 

* Did you accept?” I asked. 
Matt Brush leaned back in 
his chair and laughed. 

"Accept? You bet I ac- 
cepted! I started in as a shop 
apprentices togged up in over- 
alls and jumper, and plug- . 
ging away at twenty cents an hour. It 
was there that I learned ’most everything 
I know about the machinery of railroad- 
ing. The time spent in that shop has been 
worth ten dollars an hour to me since.” 

While in Chicago, Brush had been rec- 
ommended for the Armour Institute of 
Technology. His work caught the atten- 
tion of P. D. Armour, the great pioneer 
packer and patron of the institute. 


as a purser. 


A few years later, when Brush was tak- 
ing a course at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he wrote to Mr. Ar- 
mour a letter about his progress. The 
packer’s reply bore a check for $100 and 
the following message: 


Make the best use you can of it. I know you 
won’t waste it. I have great faith in you. 


Brush’s energy and enthusiasm brought 
him promotion after promotion, until he 
became general foreman of the shops and 
roundhouses of western Kansas for the 
Rock Island System. In 1904, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he was made assistant to 
the president of the Boston Suburban 
Electric Company. In eight months he 
had become general manager; then he was 
made vice president. 

Through the next five years Brush had 
charge oF several street railway lines out- 
side of Boston. In 1910, when the Boston 
Elevated was casting about for an assist- 


The Inquisitiveness 


of Big Men 


HE ablest and busiest men are always 
learners. They keep picking up new facts 
, and fresh ideas. They constantly surprise you 
by the concreteness and definiteness of their 
information. You wonder how they came to 
know so many little things. 
One of the most interesting parts of this 
article is the story of young Brush's meeting 
with Rockefeller, and the letter from James J. 
Hill to Brush which resulted from that meet- 
ing. You would hardly expect two business 
men of such magnitude to be investigating a 


strange boy who was working on a steamboat 


THE EDITOR 


ant to the vice president of the road, the 
name of Matthew Brush loomed far above 
the field. He was picked for the position. 
Here was the biggest opportunity of his 
life. The Boston Pirai on its surface, 
subway and overhead lines, carries a mil- 
lion and a half persons daily. In 1916 it 
collected fares from 640,000,000 passen- 
gers—half as many people as rode on all 
the steam railroads of the country. 


Whether they really sensed 
Brush’s ability or not makes no difference— 
the fact is, that, having active and inquiring 
minds, they helped to unearth a mighty prom- 
ising youngster. Less inquisitive men would 
never have made even a start toward discov- 
ering him. 

A man of our acquaintance who has done 
a lot of big things is always saying this to his 
associates: “Pump people—pump them for all 
you are worth. You never can tell what in- 
formation you may dig up in this way that 
will be enormously useful to you." 


* Matt Brush made himself solid with 
his men faster than any other official I 
have ever seen," an old-line New England 
railroad man told me. “He reached out 
with his abounding vitality, his indisput- 
able sincerity, and gathered them all in.” 

In 1913, after Brush had become sec- 
ond vice president, the men on the roads 
got restless about wages, hours and other 
conditions of work. Conferences were 
held continually; a strike loomed up black 
and foreboding. 

Constant argument did not appeal to 
Brush. It was not his way of doing busnes. 
He buckled up his belt and plunged into 
the muddle. His first move was to call W. 
D. Mahon, head of the National Carmen’s 
Union, into his office and lock the door. 

“Now, Mahon,” he said, drawing up a 
chair and leaning forward with his friendly 
smile, **we're here in my office. The doors 
are locked. There are no stenographers 
concealed anywhere. No dictographs. No 

one to listen. The curtains 
are drawn. We're here alone. 
But before we can do any- 
thing I've got to know you 
and you've got to know me. 
You tell me all about your? 
self, and I'll tell you who I 
am and what I've done." 

And thus the labor leader 
and the frank, friendly rail- 
road official drew back the 
curtains of reticence and sus- 
picion and showed each other 
the goods that were within 
them. Mahon saw Brush the 
newsboy, and Brush the ap- 
prentice, as well as Brush the 
vice president. Brush saw 
Mahon as a fellow man whose 
heart was bound up in the 
welfare of labor. 

* Mahon found out that I 
was square," Brush said af- 
terward, *and I found out 
that he was square. He was 
open and honest; so was I. 

e were both convinced that 
neither one was trying to 
play tricks on the other. 

or nineteen hours the two 
men, behind locked doors, de- 
bated the complex problems, 
each zealous for the interests 
he represented. At the end of 
that time the labor leader 
walked out with a mutual 
agreement in his hand. Not 
only was this agreement sat- 
isfactory to the company, but 
unions have called it one of 
the finest documents of its 
kind ever drawn up. 

Matthew Brush is direct in 
everything he does. He talks 
directly. He acts directly. 
One thing that he hates with 
all the positiveness of his 
Middle Western soul is to 
- have a mass of papers piled 
up on the desk in front of him. To avoid 
this customary accumulation of docu- 
ments he has devised an extraordinarily 
successful system of council meetings. 

"Twice a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
a score of men gather around Brush's ob- 
long table. Each man talks in turn, holding 
a small memorandum in his hand. The 
head of the traffic division may say that 
he needs a new (Continued on page 76) 
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From a photograph by the Marshall Studio, Cambridge, Mass. 


Matthew C. Brush 


WHEN Mr. Brush became president of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company he called in the men with 
whom he had worked as a fellow-employee. Among 
other things, he said: “No man can work with hand- 
cuffs on. Every man in this organization is responsible 


for the work he does. I’m going to give you full free- 
dom, either to make good or hang yourselves. As soon 
as I take the lid off, remove the covers, and have 
everything out in the open, a man can do one of two 
things: he has got to make good, or get out." 


From a photograph by The McClure Studios, New York City 


H. C. Witwer—author of “ The Cup 


EVERY year produces a new story-telling marvel. 


H. C. Witwer is the discovery of the past year. He has 
leaped into fame in a few months, just as a few years 
ago Edna Ferber did, and just as Ring Lardner, Mon- 
tague Glass, and a few of the other great ones have. 

Mr. Witwer was born in Athens, Pennsylvania, and 
spent most of his boyhood in Philadelphia. Desiring 
to see America first rather than go to school, at fifteen 
he became a printer’s devil, then a drug clerk, soda 
“jerker,” salesman, private secretary, advance agent, 
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that Queers” on the opposite page 


and for several years a reporter, sport writer, editor 
and copy reader on New York newspapers. He sold 
his first story about a year ago, and since that time he 
has established a record for output of work that we 
have never heard equalled: eighty-two short stories, 
two novels, one plav—and a movie! 

Mr. Witwer is twenty-seven years old, married, and 
lives in New York. He has one child, one automobile, 
hundreds of story plots, and the ability to turn them 
out in lively shape. 


The Cup That Queers 


The story of a man who was goin' through the rye 


By H. C. Witwer 


Author of “Robinson’s Trousseau" in the March num- 
ber, and *Cutey and the Beast" in the May number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HENEVER I hear a guy 

pan the dear old bonds of 

wedlock, and wonder why 

the prohibitionists don't 

turn their attention to 
matrimony and leave the Bronx cocktails 
be for a change, I know that one of two 
things has befell him: Either his girl has 
beat it with the handsome stranger from 
Brooklyn, or he's married, and him or his 
wife has picked a loser in the greatest 
game in the world. 

Marriage and baseball are a lot alike 
ME you ge 10 Hie up.and down. 

n properly played they're great sport, 
and a diamond is the beginnin’ of both. 
Also, the guy that makes the most home 
runs in either pastime is the big noise, and 
the bird that goes out oftenest is not! 

The games size up the same in a lot of 
other ways, too, but I'm not goin' to box 
score them here. The point is, that a guy 
who'll ’ténd to his knittin’, live clean and 
keep in there tryin' till the game is over 
is generally a success in either sport. 
Y'know there's a lot of ball tossers in the 
big leagues which are named neither Cobb 
or Alexander, and still they're a success. 
Success don't always mean havin' babies 
named after you and double-headers on 
your birthday. In fact, the guy that 
gets over these days is less of a mynery 
to me than the bird that don’t! Many 
a guy has been deliverin’ the goods for 
years; but because he's been goin' around 
the back way and sendin' 'em up to the 
world on the dumbwaiter, nobody's ever 
noticed him. He's been took for granted, 
like the iceman, which is no phenomenon. 
But the bird that breezes right up the 
front steps, pushes the scandalized hall- 
boys of life out of the way and bangs on 
the world's front door with his stuff will 
soon have the world bangin’ on his! 

But to get back to matrimony: It’s a 
hard game to figure, but, hard or soft, take 
it from me, it's all in the way you play it 
—and that goes for both of the world's 

atest gamblers, known to the trade as 
husband and wife. A wife carries more 
responsibility than the shoulder straps on 
one of them new evenin' gowns, and 
whether you're playin’ to make or break 
a guy, she's the one you want to draw to— 
she's the highest card in the deck. The 
bird that first doped this out was named 
Adam. 
For the defense I offer the case of Jack 


Hayden. 
About two weeks before the season 
opened a few years ago me and Bill 
oung, the left-hander, dropped in one of 
them Neapolitan food foundnes off Broad- 
way where you get the best spaghetti and 
the worst claret in the world for sixty cents 


athrow. The bird that was brushin' away 
from the table the evidence of what the 
last party had ordered struck me as bein' 
as much out of place there as gasolene in a 
fire extinguisher. He was the handsomest 
guy I ever seen outside of a movie, and big 
enough to have worried Willard. He's 
wearin' a waiter's outfit that must have 
been put together by some guy that was 
jealous of him, and the hard-boiled shirt 
e was featurin' bulged out so far in front 
that Bill says he must have hid a medicine 
ball in it. The coat and pants looked like 
they had an argument and told each other, 
“You go your way and I'll go mine!” 


OU could see he'd never been nearer 
Italy than Coney Island, and I was 
wonderin' how he was gettin' away with it 
in a place where the boss's name sounded 
like a brand of olive oil, and probably was, 
when Bill nudges me and touches his arm. 
“Say, Tony!" he pipes, “how’s the 
spaghetti to-day?” 
he waiter looks at him, and sneers. 

“Long and stringy!” he says in a hoarse 
whisper. “Where d’ye get that Tony 
stuff—Aare you tryin’ to kid somebody?" 

“Why, ain't you an Eyetalian?" asks 
Bill, lookin’ surprised. 

But the waiter don't pay no attention 
to him. He's lookin' at me. 

“Say!” he says, droppin’ the towel he's 
carryin' on his arm and leanin' over the 
table, “don’t you remember me?” 

“Not gulet I tells him after a long 
look. “I never been in here before!" 

** Neither have I!” he says, “ But—" 

A guy sittin’ at the next table begins 
lookin' at his watch and bangin' on the 
salt shaker with his knife. 

“ Pssst—pssst!” he aye “Hey, waiter! 
Take my order, will you? I'm in a hurry!” 

The big fellow looks over at him, wavin' 
his hand kinda annoyed. 

“Lay down, Rover!” he tells him; “PU 
t around to you later. You wanna stop 

angin' that knife on the table, what d'ye 
think this is—New Year's Eve?" 

Bill pulls that mule's laugh of his, and 
the bird at the table drops the knife, gasps 
a pupi of times and splutters, 

“How dare you—you— Where’s the 
head waiter?” 

“Search me—look under the sugar 
bowl!" snarls the waiter. “Now stop 
pesterin' me for a minute, will you? I got 
troubles of my own!" He looks at me 
again. “Well, how 'bout it, Mister Mac,” 
he says. “Do you make me now?” 

“How d’ye know I’m Mister Mac?” I 
asks him. 

He picks up the glass of water he 
brought for Bill and takes a drink, while 
Bill sits up and growls at him. 


W. E. HILL 


“Could anybody forget that long beak 
of yours?” he comes back. “Not meanin' 
nothin' wrong, of course! I knowed you 
from your pictures in the papers, and when 
Iseen m come in I says to myself, ‘Well, 

ack, here's where you land in the Big 
Show!’ My name is Hayden, and you 
must of heard about me if you got a scout 
with any brains. I was with Syracuse last 
yar in the Empire League, and I was 

ittin? four hundred when somebody 
showed the owner how much money we 
was losin’ him a day and he fell dead! I—” 

“Hey, listen, pal!” butts in Bill. “Turn 
that off for a minute, and let’s see the en- 
tries in to-day’s dinner stakes, will you?” 

“This is an outrage!" bellers the bird at 
the next table; “I’ve been sitting here now 
for twenty minutes!" 

The waiter curls his lip at him. 

." Stand up for a while then, stupid!" he 
pipes. “You been here twenty minutes, 

ey? Well, I been here all mornin’; what 
d’ye think of that?” 

“C'mon!” hollers Bill, frownin' at me 
for laughin’. “Bring us some soup and 
let’s get started. I got a date!” 

“Don’t let me keep you!" sneers the 
waiter. “I know you—and you're gettin’ 
away with murder when you take money 
for throwin’ baseballs. I only wish you'd 

n pitchin’ in the Empire League. If 
you had, I'd of hit four million instead of 
four hundred!" 

Bill jumps up, but I pushed him back 
and turned to the waiter. 

“How did you come to be a waiter,” I 
asks him, “if you're the Hayden that was 
with Syracuse last year?" 


HE SITS down on the side of the table, 
ushin’ Bill's plate out of.the way, 
and Bill all but falls out of the chair. 

“I always was a good waiter!” he tells 
me, winkin’. “I got more bases on balls 
than anybody in the league. After the 
club went gaflooey I still had to eat. I 
had made up my mind I was through with 
the bushes, so ] conie down here to sign 
with your club. I been tryin' to dig you 
up ever since, and to-day, havin' blowed 
my last jitney, I grabbed off a job here for 
a meal. They wanted an extry man for 
the lunch rush and, believe me, rush is 
right! This ain't no job, it's a six-day 
race! I got charley horses on the soles of 
my feet from runnin' around dealin' 'em 

the arm. I took more abuse this morn- 
in’ than an umpire gets in a season, and 
when you guys leave I'm through!" 

I quit laughin’ long enough to give him 
our order, and then he walks to the next 
table. 

“What d'ye want, foolish?” he snarls, 
lookin" down at the guy. 
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*Lay down, Rover!" he tells him. 
you later. What d'ye think this is—New Year's Eve?" 


* You insolent hound!" is the answer. 
"Im going to have you discharged. 
That's what I want!” 

“Yeh?” sneers the waiter. "Ain't that 
awful? If my poor old father ever heard I 
had failed to get over as a waiter it would 
break his heart! D’ye want soup or don’t 
you? C'mon— Speak up!” 

He comes over to us again and bends 
over the table. 

“Ask Joe Lennon about me,” he says. 
“He seen me work in a lot of games, 
and—” 

The guy at the next table raps on it and 
calls out: 

* Bring me some vermicelli!” 

“Shut up, you ignorant boob!” bawls 
the waiter. “I’m talkin’ to this gent. 
Ain’t you got no manners? As I was say- 
in'—" he goes on, turnin’ back to me, “Joe 
Lennon seen me work, and—” 


NOTHER waiter is comin’ out of the 
kitchen with a tray on his arm, loaded 
to the rim with table de hóte. The door 
swings back after him, hits the edge of the 
tray and it starts to fall. The bird that 
said he was Hayden pushes a couple of 
guys out of the way, screams, “‘J got it!” 
and streaks across the floor. He picked 
that tray off his shoe tops, and for a min- 
ute I thought he was gonna heave it some- 
wheres to catch a runner, but he lays it 
down on the nearest table on top of some 
guy’s meal. The only thing that spilled 
Td the tray was a little coffee, and he 
stopped that with his shirt. 

* How's that?" he pants, runnin' back 
to me and Bill. ‘Pretty poor, hey? Well, 
that's the way I used to get under them 
long drives at—" 

“ Do I get that vermicelli?’ squeals the 
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“TIl git around to 


bird at the next table, shakin' his fist at 
the waiter. 

“Tl bust you in the nose if you don't 
lemme alone!" yells the ball-tossin’ gar- 
con. ''Gimme some peace, will yout I 
never seen a pest like you in my life! TII 
get you that German jelly in a minute!" 

By this time the boss has been sent for, 
and he comes over to where we're sittin'. 
He was a little fat guy, and he was so mad 
that he's shakin’ like a jelly and hi; hair 
is standin’ on end. He looked like a case 
of apoplexy, and just as he gets near the 
table, ‘our waiter grabs a piece of bread 
from one opposite, takes some of Bill’s but- 
ter, sits down with us and begins to eat! 

“Ain’t it funny?” he says between 
bites. ‘Lookin’ at all this food makesa guy 
hungry, eh? Pipe all them waiters givin’ 
me the once-over—you'd think I had—" 

He glances up from Bill's face, and 
there's the boss at the side of the table 
with his arms folded across his chest and 
his beady little eyes poppin' out of his 
head. He was registerin’ what he thought 
of a waiter sittin’ down at a table and 
eatin' with customers, and if you could kill 
a guy with a stare this-here waiter would 
have died a terrible death. 

“Humph!” remarks the waiter, just 
glancin' at him. Then he reaches over and 
takes a piece of celery from a dish in back 
of him. The bird which had ordered it 
gives a yell and jumps up—and in a min- 
ute the whole place is in an uproar. Every- 
body's standin' up to get an eyeful and the 
boss slaps the waiter on the back. 

“Dog!” he hisses. "Away from here 
queek, and nevaire let me see you again!" 
He pushes him out of the chair and begins 
bowin' and scrapin' to us, “Gentlemen, I 
apologize from the heart!” he says. “This 


has nevaire happen in my place before! 
I—this ruffian—he—what shall I say? I 
am humiliate—I—" 

'The waiter comes around in front of 
him, still chewin' on the celery. 

“T don't want to get you guys in no 
jam,” he says, “so I'll beat it. "ll be out- 
side when you come out—think it over. I 
can play in the infield or the outfield, hit 
four hundred, and I don't want no million 
to sign!” 

As he's goin' away, this guy at the next 
table snickers out loud and the waiter 
swings around, glarin’ at him: Then he 
suddenly grabs a roll off a passin’ waiter's 
tray, pushes the boss aside, takes a quick 
wind-up and beans that bird with the roll! 
There was about a hundred people in the 
room, and ninety-eight of them fell back 
and roared their heads off. The guy that 
stopped the roll looks kinda dazed, and the 
boss tears around yellin' for the police. 

A couple of dames passes by and one of 
them says to the other: 

“Irs only those moving-picture people, 
my dear! It’s really a shame! One can't 
go anywhere without running into them 
making one of those atrocious slap-stick 
comedies!” 


FINALLY there is peace and quiet in 
the place again, except for the orches- 
tra up in the gallery and the boss goin' 
from table to table apologizin'. I slipped 
out in the lobby and telephoned a couple 
of guys, findin’ out that this waiter was 
p ably Hayden all right, and from what 
heard about him I hoped he'd be outside 
when we got there. 

He vast 

I didn't see him at first, because there 
was more people around him than voted 
for Hughes down South; but he seen me 
and he yells to me over the crowd. Bill 
and me roughs our way in to where Hay- 
den is in the arms of a big traffic cop, and 
the guy he hit with the roll is there de- 
mandin' he be pinched. Hayden is still 
inside that trick waiter's suit, and when I 
asked one guy what was the matter he said 
he heard a waiter had shot a feller which 
was knockin' the service. 

“Well, you certainly took your time!” 
bellers Hayden when we come up; "there's 
a scheme on foot here to git me sent to the 
Island!" 

“Come along wid ye now!” says the 
cop, grabbin' Hayden by the collar. “Tis 
the last time I’ll ask ye!" 

“Take yos hands off me, you big stiff!" 
Screams ayden; “Tm Jack Heide the 
ball player!" 

“Yis?” pipes the copper. ‘Well, I'm 
Jerry Hogan the cop, and if ye as much as 
open yer mouth agin, I'll—' 

had my argument ready, and I eased 
in at this point and give it to the cop. I 
also give him a season pass for the home 
lot and showed him who I was. He cools 
off a little and swings around on the com- 
plainant, who was complainin’ bitterly to 
the crowd. 

“Did anybody see this feller hit ye?” 
the cop asks him. 

“This man was at the next table!” he 
yells, pointin’ to Bill, *and—" 

“That’s right, officer!” butts in Bill, 
“T seen the whole thing. The waiter was 
perfectly right. It seems this guy hit him 
with a sugar bowl first, and then—” 

*Wha-at?" hollers the other guy, his 
mouth fallin’ open. 
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The crowd gives him the laugh and 
starts movin’ along. 

“Tis enough!” ipes the cop. “On yer 
way now, all of yeh 

* But look here, officer, I—” shrieks the 
kicker, *I demand—" 

“ By hivin, if yer here in wan more sec- 
ond, I'll run ye in!" bellers the cop. 

I grabbed Hayden, and Bill calls a taxi. 
In ten minutes we're safe at the hotel. I 
sent a bell hop out with the ticket for Hay- 
den's citizen's clothes, and while he's 
changin' 'em up in my room, me and Bill 
talked him over. Over the 'phone, Ed 
Geers, who was managin' Troy in the Tri- 
State, told me that Hayes was a gold 
mine if I could handle him. He said he 
was a devil with the ladies and strongly 
against prohibition, but, oh lady!—how he 
could wallop a baseball! Joe Lennon 
breezes in after while and I put it up to 
him. He grins and says he knows Hayden 
all right, and he’s a whale of a ball player. 
He can hit any kind of a ball, he goes on, 
especially high balls, and if I could stop 
him from givin’ the breweries the best of it, 
he’d be cheap at a million bucks. 

Well, as Heiden was practically a gift 
to me, I took him along when me and the 
second team went South a couple of days 
later on the trainin’ trip. I had let him 
take fifty bucks for some scenery, and 
he'd spent forty-seven of it on a suit 

- and so forth, givin’ the other three bucks 
to a barber. With his hair all brushed 
back from his noble brow and the rest of 
the layout, he was certainly a handsome 
piece of work. Before we left I called him 
aside in the hotel as he was comin' out 
from kissin’ the bartender -by. 

* Now, Jack!" I says, “I’m gonna give 


— 
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you the chance of a lifetime. I need hit- 
ters like a jockey needs arms, and if you 
come through you'll get real money. But 


ou got to lay off the stuff—do jm get me? 


ain't gonna pull a Billy Sunday on you, 
all I'm gonna say is that the minute you 
start tryin' out de bartenders, you'll find 
yourself out of a job again! Don’t tell me 
that it won't hurt your playin'; you can 
tell that to all the guys thag would be up 
there knockin’ 'em dead yet, if they 
hadn't gone up against the one battery 
that would make Alexander and Burns 
sound like a high-school combination." 

“What battery's that?" he asks me, 
“Leonard and Carrigan?” 

“No!” I says, “Rock and Rye!” 

He laughs. 


“I GOT you!" he tells me, “but that 
ain't no drink—that's a cough medi- 
cine. If that's all's the matter, we won't 
have no trouble, because whisky is one 
thing I never touch! I seen what it done 
to a million guys, and I'm off of it!" 

I grabs his hand and shakes it. 

* Well, I'm glad to hear that, Jack!" 
I says. “It takes a big load off my mind! I 
knowed you'd get wise to yourself when—” 

“You bet!" he interrupts. “Some- 
body's been knockin’ me! I ain't had a 
drink of whisky in years. Never touch it. 
Gin is my drink, and—” 

I hadda grab a post to keep from fallin'! 

“You big stiff!" I yells, when I got my 
breath, "are you tryin’ to kid me? Gin 
is your drink, hey? Where d'ye get that 
stuff? Let me tell you one thing, and lis- 
ten good! Water will be your drink from 
now on, or I'll leave you right here flat! 
Now what's it gonna be?” 


He thinks for a minute. . 

“All right!” he says; “but if my battin’ 
falls off you’ll know what to blame! Don’t 
come around moanin’ to me if—” 

“Git on the train!” I says. “If your 
bartin falls off, so will you. Off the pay 
ro 

A day or so after we blew into Daytona, 
where the trainin' camp was then, I sent 
Harmon, the best twirler on my staff, out 
to a corner of the lot with Hayden. I told 
Harmon to put everything he had on the 
ball and give Hayden a thorough try-out. 
Bill Young said it was a nutty thing to do, 
because Hayden would find that Big 
League pitchin' and the stuff he had been 
battin’ against in dear old Syracuse was 
two different articles. 

“The poor boob probably won't be able 
to foul one off Harmon," says Bill, “and 
it'll get him so discouraged he won't be no 
send to you for a couple of months." 

In about an hour, Harmon comes back 
and slams his glove on the bench. 

* Well, boss," he says, shakin* his head, 
“I guess I'm about through! I'm glad | 
saved a few pennies, so's r won't have to 
go to the sticks, anyways." 

* What's the matter?" I asks him, get- 
tin’ scared. "Has the rheumatism come 
back?" 

The Pirates had offered me everything 
but their ball park for this bird a week be- 
fore! 

“No!” he tells me, “I’m as limber as a 
snake. Itain't that. But when a busher 
like this big ham you brought down with 
pen can smear my fast one all over the lot, 

guess it's about time for me to be give a 
benefit!" He looks out at where Hayden 
is chasin' flies that Gibson is knockin' out. 


This guy at the next table snickers out loud and the waiter swings around, glarin’ at him. Then he suddenly grabs 
a roll off a passin’ waiter's tray, pushes the boss aside, takes a quick wind-up and beans that bird with the roll! 
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“I gave that guy everything I got!" he 
goes on, “and heeat'em up! He knocked 
my fade-away out of the state and he 
slammed that slow drop of mine that won 
us the world series so hard that it went 
through the fence like a bullet. I tried 
him with that inshoot, and he put it in the 
right field grand-stand! And all the time 
he's there with a bun on that must have 
cost him four dollars if he was drinking by 
himself!" 

“What?” I yells. He's been hittin’ it 
up?" 

“Well,” says Harmon, “they tell me 
alcohol burns. If that guy strikes a match 
he'll explode—that’s all!” 

“Tell him I want him!” I says, pullin’ 
my hat down over my ears. 

In a few minutes Hayden comes over, 
grinnin’ like a toothpowder ad. 

“Say!” he sings out, “if that Harmon 
guy is the best thing you got on the pitch- 
in’ staff I feel sorry for you! I tried him 
out for an hour, and all he’s got is his 

love!” 

“Look here!” I snarled at him, “I 
thought you promised me to keep off the 
stuff?" 

“Why, I ain't drinkin’,” he comes back, 


boobs make me laugh—you all think you 
can beat it, and the first thing you know 
our family is payin’ off the undertaker! 
k at Eddie Smith, Joe Hyland, Tom- 
my Munroe, and Cy Harkness. Where 
was they last year? All up on the Big 
Time and makin’ more money than lathe 
hands in the mint. Where are they now? 
Underneath the daisies, and all on account 
of drink!” 
* What was them birds drinkin'?" pipes 
Hayden, *'Carbolic acid?" 
] quit cold! 


WHEN we come up to New York five 
weeks later to open the schedule with 
the Cubs, Hayden was as much on the pa 
roll as I was. The game never saw a bal 
player that could bat with this guy, and 
on the trip up he was a riot every place 
we stopped. He broke the hearts of them 
pitchers in the exhibition games down 
South, and at El Paso he got his name all 
over the country by gettin' two triples, a 
home run and a single in four times at bat. 
But he kept sneakin' out on me all the 
time, no matter how close he was watched. 
There’d be weeks when I'd only see him 
once, and there was no use havin' him 


* Why don't you tell him you won't marry him till he goes 
on the water wagon?" 
“I would—only—only—well, we've been married for a week!” 


lookin’ surprised, “I’m practically on the 
wagon. All I had to-day was a few cock- 
tails and—" 

“Listen to me, you big stiff!" I roars. 
“If you as much as use bay rum on your 
hair again, l'll fine you three months’ 
salary! I don’t want no corpses on my 
hands!” 

“Corpses?” he says, kinda puzzled. 
“What d'ye mean, corpses?” 

“ Just what I say!” I hollers. “You got 
the signs all them other guys had! All you 


- 


trailed because he'd of made a bloodhound 
quit. I’d just be ready to ask waivers on 
him when he'd breeze in, shaky, broke, and 
beggin’ me to let bygones be bygones. 
Then he'd go in and bie up a ball game 
with nothin’ but an ordinary bat. 

Well, we open with the Cubs and cop 
the first game, seven to two. Hayden 
drove in three of our runs by cloutin’ the 
pill when we had men on bases, and his 
grand total for the day was four hits in six 
times at bat. The first crack he got at the 


pill he waled it into the left field stand 
when we had a man on third. The sport 
writers raved over him from then on and 
the pitchers walked him—in a month he 
was the sensation of the league. I could 
have sold him at any time for ten thou- 
sand iron men, but the club owners would 
sooner have let go the franchise. 

Then Hayden meets a dame in Pitts- 
burgh when the suffragettes hired the 
pe one day for an ad. You couldn’t 

lame any woman for fallin’ for this guy, 
because, as I said before, when he was 
dressed up he looked like a million dollars. 
He was the best-lookin' male that ever put 
on a hat, and with all of that thirst he 
packed he was cleaner at heart than any 
seven guys I ever met. Even when en- 
gaged in cussin' out an umpire his stuff 
was different, it was clean! If he would 
only of kept his mouth shut all the time 
you wouldn't be able to tell him from one 
of them big-time college boys, but of 
course when he started to say “dese, dose, 
and dem” he tipped himself off. 

The dame took a lot of trouble with 
Hayden, after she got done paradin’ him 
around down-town so’s her lady friends 
could see what she grabbed and wish they 
was lucky. Y'see, the boy looked O. K., 
and she was wise enough to keep him from 
talkin’; so they had him figured as a 
wealthy minin’ man from the West or 
somethin’ like that. She made him wear 
clothes that was quieter and yet classier 
than any he ever had on before, and she 
has him can the diamonds and red and yel- 
low ties—and all that stuff. 

Pretty soon he asks her foolish question 
No. 67,896, and she says, “Of course!” 


HAYDEN took me up to see her a few 

nights after that, and all I can say is 
this: Bow that dame ever fell fora guy that 
talked like Hayden did is past me! Ton to 
think Niagara Falls was quite a trick, but 
after that nothin’ can surprise me. I ex- 
pect any day now to see the Reds win the 
pennant. She was as easy to look at as the 
Grand Canyon, and her chatter was a 
combination of a college proféssor and a 
clever telephone operator. She used words 
that even I had never heard before, and 
when she wasn’t usin’ ’em she was lookin’ 
at Hayden like he was Broadway and she 
was gettin’ her first flash. She was in 
evenin’ dress, and she had it on anything 
T'd ever seen, and I ain't missed the Follies 
in four years! 

The next mornin’ a bell hop tells me I’m 
wanted in the reception-room of the hotel, 
and when I go in there I see Hayden’s girl. 

After hemmin’ and hawin’ from one 
thing to another, she tells me the reason 
she come up there is so’s I will help her to 
get Hayden to join the dry states. She 
says she has done all she could to break 
him of the habit, and it hurt her to keep 
after him all the time. She says she thinks 
it can be done by trickery, and as Hayden 
is strong for me, I am the baby to turn the 
trick. 

“Why don’t you tell him you won't 
marry him till he goes on the water wagon?" 
I says when she got finished. 

“T would,” she comes back, gettin’ red 
and a trifle more appetizin’ than usual, “I 
would, only—only—well, we've been mar- 
ried for a week!’ 

When I come to I wished her luck, be- 
cause I knowed she'd need it, and then I 
says if she'll do like I tell her I think I can 
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“I got wise to myself five years ago, and quit 
I ain't had a drink since. 
, zip!— just like that! Am I dead?” 
** Well," he says, “you ain't buried, anyhow!” 


cold overnight. 
I stop 


stop Hayden from goin' through the rye. 
I give her the dope on a scheme I had 
thought of while she was sittin' there, and 
when sheleft she thanked me fourteen times 
and promised to do her bit for the cause. 


"THE next day we left for Chicago and it 
would be a month before we touched 
Pittsburgh again. While we was away we 
was due to meet all the hard ones, and an 
even break on the trip would bring us back 
in second place. I took Hayden apart in 
the sleeper the first night out, and made 
him a proposition. I said if he stopped 
drinkin' till we come back to Pittsburgh 
I'd give him a bonus of five hundred dol- 
lars and a week off when we pulled in. 
“What’s the vacation for?” he says. 
“So’s you can take the five hundred,” I 
tells him, “and go on a bat for a week! 
You can drink anything you want and all 
of it they'll sell you, if you go on the 
wagon from now till then. hat d'ye 


say?’ 

He shakes his head. 

“T been drinkin’ too long!" he says. “If 
I stopped right away like that, I'd prob- 
"ly drop dead!" 

I laughed at him. 

* Listen!" I tells him; *I have drunk 
more alcohol in my time than you'll ever 
see. I used to wash my face and hands in 
it!. I got wise to myself five years ago, and 
quit cold overnight. I ain't had a drink 
m Istopped, zip!—just like that! Am 


SEC he says, “you ain't buried, any- 


I passed up the insult and went after 


him again, and he tells me 
if he didn't have so much 
gin every day he wouldn't 
be able to hit nothin' past 
the infield, and that I’d be 
the first one to can him if 
he fell down. 

“Look here!" I says, 
“if you can hit four hun- 
dred when you’re stewed, 
what could you do sober 
—have you ever thought 
of that?” 

“Yeh!” he answers. “I'd 
prob'ly fan the air every 
time I come to bat! Listen 
to me for a minute," he 
goes on; “the most you 
can get in one time at bat 
is a hit, and I'm gettin 
that now. If I never drunk 
nothin' but malted milk I 
couldn't get no more under 
the rules of organized base- 
ball. Did you ever think 
of that?" 


/ 


a chance I had with this 
guy; but I stayed with him 
and before he turned in he 
said he'd think it over. 

The second day we was 
in Chicago he comes to me 
with a letter in his hand, 
and he's as excited as a 
cop makin' his first pinch. 
Before heopened his mouth 
I knowed that little ace 
he married had done like 
I asked her. Hayden tells 
me he's just had a letter 
from his wife, and she says 
he has got to give up base- 
ball because she's sick of bein' a deserted 
bride. She don't want no husband that 
is only home after the world's series, and 
as far as a pennant is concerned she has 
fixed his room up with a dozen of 'em. 
Father has forgiven all, 
and will give him a job as 
soon as he comes back. If 
he don't come back and 
take a job where he don't 
have to See America to 
hold it, she'll drop around 
toa lawyerand ask waivers 
on him. 

Of course Hayden is 
ninety miles up in the air, 
because that bird would 
rather of parted with his 
left leg than give up base- 
ball. When you figure that 
he was about the biggest 
thing in it at the time, 
you can't blame him for 
not wantin' to step down 
out of the public eye to be 
a motorman on an addin' 
machine in some office. 
He all but went down on 
his knees while begging me 
to show him an out, and 
after lettin' him squirm for 
a while, I said if he'd eog: 
my proposition about the 
booze, I’d_ square the wife. 

He said he'd do it, and 
I made him write it. 

From then on, every- 
thing would of been O. K., 
only Mrs. Hayden crossed 


Well, you can see what © 
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me. Instead of merely pullin' this stuff like 
Itold her, to keep Jack and theDemon Rum 
from goin' together, she begins to get on 
the level with it! She wrote him a letter 
every day callin' for a show-down, and he 
wrote back and begged her to wait till we 
come into Pittsburgh again. Then I got 
in the thing and sent her a night letter, re- 
mindin' her it had been my 1dea, and as 
long as I had Jack usin' water as a drink 
she could lay off. She writes back and 
says thanks for the idea; but she's been 
thinkin’ it over and she's lonely, and how 
does she know what he's doin' when he's 
away? I answered her letter and told her 
she could y keep track of Jack and see 
what he was doin’ by readin’ the box score 
every day. I even explained to her where 
she cud. find it in the sportin' finals; but 
I never got no answer after that. 


I5 THE meanwhile, Hayden kept as dry 
as the crop report, although he claimed he 
had every excuse on earth for cuttin’ loose 
now. He went in there every day and did 
his bit like a major, knockin' the cover off 
the ball and makin' them pitchers wish he 
had took up bricklayin' instead of base- 
ball. They went out of their way to get 
him off the plain water, and whenever he 
come to bat they went after his goat along 
them lines. In St. zy, he come up in 
tbe ninth with two on for us and the Cards 
kad a one-run lead. The St. Looey pitcher 
sneaks a strike over on Hayden and then 
winds up for the next one, although they 
was yellin' from the dugout to walk him. 

“I hear they call y.u Alcohol Archie!” 
he hollers at Hayden, “and Her intlk you 
pay duty on your breath in Cincy—how 
bout it?" 

Hayden chops (Continued on page 87) 


He looked like a lot of things, and 
one of 'em was a good fellow 


What Men Would You Bet on 
as Being Honest? 


An article full of tips which you can use in your business, telling 
what the big surety companies have discovered about 
the reliability of various kinds of people 


CERTAIN big wholesale concern 
had in its employ a young clerk 
whose duties included going to 
the bank at the close of each 
day’s business and depositing 

large sums of money. The young man re- 
ceived only eighteen dollars a week. Time 
went on and he got married; but he re- 
ceived only eighteen dollars a week even 
then. He required more money. His sal- 
ary was not proportionate to the respon- 
sibility his employers placed upon him. 
Moreover, they did not audit his books for 
months at a time. Thus, he found him- 
self ensnared, through no fault of his own, 
in three of the chief factors which make 
for dishonesty—need of money, constant 
temptation, and opporcuniy to take 
money without immediate danger of being 
caught. And one day he found himself in 
serious trouble. 

Not long ago the manager of a big trust 
company's safety deposit vaults robbed a 
famous rich woman in New York of $65,- 
ooo worth of jewelry. He was forty-two 
years old, had a wife and two children to 
support, and held a position which carried 
with it a good deal of responsibility. Yet 
his salary was only $33.50 a week. 

This brings us to the fact that one of 
the best ways to keep a man honest is to 
make it either needless or impossible—or 
both needless and impossible—for him to 
be dishonest. 

The big surety corporations which make 
a business of gambling—in a sense—on 
men’s integrity, find that honesty is much 
less a matter of pedigree than of environ- 
ment, less due to temperament than to 
temptation. 

One of the women guests at a fashion- 
able house party a little while ago left ly- 
ing carelessly exposed on her dressing table 
a lot of expensive jewelry—partly, I be- 
lieve, because it tickled her vanity to ex- 
hibit a so-called rich and careless attitude 
toward costly articles. Her husband 
chided her for leaving her jewelry out 
where it would be a temptation to maid- 
servants, but she paid no heed. And a 
servant girl took a pearl necklace worth 
three thousand dollars. After the necklace 
was recovered, the owner forgave the girl, 
but the girl never forgave the society 
woman for placing temptation in her way. 
The jewelry lay before her just at a time 
when she was in sore need of money. She 
had never stolen before and probably never 
will again; but all her life she will be 
obliged to live with herself, knowing that 
there is a blot on her character. From her 
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point of view she has a greater grievance 
than the woman she ro . 

Surety companies are to-day making 
men more honest, first by insisting on 
restrictions which will make dishonesty 
difficult, and also by impressing employees 
with the futility of trying to escape pun- 
ishment for wrongdoing. An individual 
may forgive an erring employee, but the 
system of the, surety company includes 
tracking him relentlessly, around the 
world if need be, until he is brought to 


ustice. 

In the old days, when a man entering a 
place of responsibility required a bond, he 
went to a friend and persuaded him to sign 
it. Nobody likes to sign such a bond; but 
it is embarrassing to tell an old friend that 
you fear he may some day take a sudden 
notion to steal. Yet a year or so later the 
obliging bondsman may face the necessity 
of making good a defalcation. And noth- 
ing is much more annoying than to glance 
up from one's breakfast food at the morn- 
ing paper to learn that a man whose bond 
you have signed has gone wrong. 


THE surety companies now relieve in- 
dividuals of embarrassing bond-signin 
and protect employers against loss throug 
dishonesty of employees in much the same 
manner that insurance companies guaran- 
tee persons against loss by fire. 

Obviously, the surety companies must 
make their work profitable to themselves. 
They must take in more money in pre- 
miums than they pay out in losses. In 
other words, they must be able to tell in 
advance that the majority of persons they 
bond will remain honest. And how is that 
to be done? How is one to tell an honest 
man? What are the advance clues to pos- 
sible dishonesty? If every employer and 
every person dealing with human beings 
knew these things it might be a great help. 

Certain conditions have Puch a strong 
tendency to make for a record of honesty 
that a surety company is willing to go just 
by what they can read about a man on the 
little dotted lines on an application blank. 
They rarely see the man for whom they 
provide a bond. They do not know what 

e looks like. If his record on paper is all 
right they will take a chance on him. 

A great many persons have an idea that 
dishonesty is more or less hereditary, that 
some men are born thieves. The surety 
companies pay no heed to any such theory 
as this. They do not even ask in their list 
of questions if an applicant’s father or 
mother ever chanced to fall into the hands 


of the police. If a man’s personal record 
is satitartory; having had a few burglar 
forebears in the family tree seems to be of 
scant consequence. 

In brief, if a man has been honest for the 
last ten years, is known to be living within 
his means, and is engaged in work that 
does not offer too many temptations and 
encouragements to dishonesty, he will usu- 
ally continue to be trustworthy. 


THE man who changes his job too fre- 
quently bears looking into. Perhaps 
he changed because he kept outgrowing 
his position, and getting something better 
each time. But, on the other hand, he 
may have changed for some distinctly 
other reason, which one is entitled to 
know before trusting him too far. A 
surety company usually has an applicant 
give a list of all employments for several 
years previous. If he has been in business 
for himself part of that time he is asked to 
give the dates and places, and these are 
carefully verified. In case the dates do 
not all check up properly and there ap- 
pears to be a dark period or episode that 
the applicant is trying to cover up, this de- 
tail is, of course, investigated. 

Where there is no gap in a man’s list of 
employments, that is, no period of his life 
when he was not following some occupa- 
tion and giving satisfactory service, he is 
probably a reasonably good risk. 

One surety man told me that if he were 
permitted to ask an applicant only one 
question, it would be to give a list of all 

laces of employment for ten years back. 

f the man has done nothing criminal in 
that time, but is nevertheless ashamed of 
something, and omits or tries to hide the 
facts, his record when checked up will re- 
veal that he has not been frank. And the 
man too conspicuously lacking in frank- 
ness is, of course, not above suspicion. 

Certain cuestions, which seem rather 
trivial, are really of major importance in 
trying to determine the probability of a 
man’s remaining honest. One question 
which is usually asked is the number and 
relationship of persons that the man en- 
tirely supports. The idea is that an un- 
married man, while requiring less money, 
is a much more hazardous risk than a man 
with family ties—not only because he is 
less likely to fall into mischief but because 
he will not wish to do anything which 
might bring disgrace upon his wife. If he 
has both wife and children, this is even 
more true. It is an unconscionable man, 


indeed, who does not shrink from the idea 
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of having his children gibed and twitted 
about the fact that he is their father. But 
if a man has more children than he can 
properly provide for on his salary, he faces 
a constant need for more money, and this 
need may lead him into devious paths. 

When a man has an actual legitimate 
need for more money with which to pro- 
vide the ordinary comforts of life for those 
near and dear to him, and if he believes he 
is underpaid by his employer, he may find 
a way to square things with his conscience 
for helping himself to whatever he thinks 
he ought to have. Heis really a dangerous 
man to have around. 

There was a case in New York a while 
ago in which a young man was so brazenly 
frank in his attitude regarding his appro- 
priation of funds, that he not only suc- 
ceeded in keeping all the money he had 
stolen but escaped all chance of punish- 
ment and compelled his employer to make 
up the shortage out of his own private 
funds. Here is the story: 

A big concern had a bookkeeper who 
was obliged to work long hours at low 
wages. This bookkeeper was bonded by 
the American Surety Company for five 
thousand dollars. One day the man's em- 
ployer came to the office of the head of the 
surety company, and told him that the 
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bookkeeper had taken three thousand dol- 
lars of the firm's money. He wished to be 
reimbursed under the man's bond. The 
official gave him blanks to fill out at his 
leisure, with the request to itemize the 
amounts stolen, with the dates, and prom- 
ised to arrange for a quick settlement. The 
next morning the bookkeeper himself a 
peared at the surety company's office. He 
was a neatly-dressed young man with a 
rather agreeable personality, and perfectly 
at ease. 
**« 7OU won't have much respect for me," 

he told the official, because I have 
layed my employer a low-down trick. I 
did it willfully and maliciously. I am a dis- 
honest man. But for years I have had to 
work from early morn until seven at night 
for less than I am worth. The amount I 
have taken just about makes up what 
I should have had in salary for the last ten 
years. What I came to tell you, though, 
1s this: You're not going to lose any money 
on my account. You won't need to pay 
anything on my bond. [I'll see to that. 
Just have my employer make out the pa- 
pos asking for reimbursement on my 

nd, and then send for me. PIl guaran- 

tee you that you will not lose a cent.” 

he official had a sense of humor and 


the situation appealed to him. He grew 
interested in seeing it through. 

After the employer had signed the form 
in which he had itemized the bookkeeper's 
shortages, the bookkeeper again came on 
the scene and explained that the money he 
had taken did not belong to the firm which 
had bonded him at all, but was taken from 
the funds of a church of which his em- 
ployer was treasurer. He had become dis- 
gruntled over having to work after hours 
on the books of this church fund without 
extra compensation, and decided to use 

art of the pew rent for his own purposes. 

he bond covered the young man's posi- 
tion as bookkeeper, and not as acting 
treasurer of the church. So the bookkeep- 
er went to his employer and told him: 

“Tf yo attempt to collect that money 
from the surety company, or to have me 
arrested, I shall have you arrested for try- 
ing to rob the surety people. And unless 

ou make good the shortage to the church, 

"ll report the whole thing to the church 
trustees." 

og the employer was obliged to do just 
that. 

The employee's attitude was, of course, 
not commendable. But the point is that 
he was underpaid, and had come to a state 
of mind where he thought his act was jus- 


Her husband chided her for leaving her jew- 
elry out where it would be a temptation to 
maid-servants, but she paid no heed. And a 
servant girl took a pearl necklace worth $3,000 
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The system of the surety company includes track- 
ing him relentlessly, around the world if need be 


tifiable. A man in that position is not a 
good risk to anyone with too much at stake 
on his continued honesty. 

It is for this reason that a surety com- 
pany is inclined to ask more questions of 
an employer than of the employee to be 
bonded. Here are a few of the most im- 
portant questions they put to the em- 
ployer: 


What salary will the applicant receive? 

How much cash, if any, will he have in his 
custody at any one time? 

If required to make deposits at the bank, how 
often? 

Will he be authorized to sign checks? 

'To whom and how frequently will he account 
for his handling of funds, stock or securities? 

What means will you use to ascertain whether 
his accounts are correct? 

How frequently will they be examined? 

What will be the title of the applicant's posi- 
tion? 


The whole idea, you see, is to learn if 
the man is going to receive a salary pro- 
portionate to his responsibility, and if 
there are sufficient checks on him to dis- 
courage him from being dishonest, even 
if he were otherwise disposed to be. 

The last question at first glance seems 
needless. What does it matter, you ask, 
what a man's title is, so long as he is per- 
forming a certain kind of work? But here 
is what sometimes happens: A concern 
wiil have an underpaid employee and will 
seek to satisfy him largely by giving him a 
pretentious title rather than by paying 
him more money. 

For instance, I knew a man once who 
was working as bookkeeper for twenty dol- 
lars a week. One day his company con- 
ferred upon him the title of auditor and 
raised his pay to twenty-two dollars a 
week. His duties remained precisely the 


same. He went home and told his wife 
that he had become general auditor for his 
company. The thing sounded so impor- 
tant that she scarcely waited to do up her 
breakfast dishes the next morning before 
setting out for the marts to buy a new set 
of furs. It seemed as if they both, from 
then on, were intent upon raising their 
scale of living to correspond with the dig- 
nity of his new title. And, naturally, they 
had much more difficulty than ever before 
in making ends meet. 


EXPERIENCE has furnished conclu- 
sive proof that in the long run men 
who steal large amounts of money— 
amounts far in excess of that needed for 
necessities—do so because of their desire 
to impress themselves favorably upon one 
or more members of the well-known “fair 
sex." However, it is rather rare for a man 
to go wrong because of a woman unless he 
also drinks liquor. For some reason the 
wrong kind of woman is idealized in a 
man's sight after he has had a number of 
drinks. Her charms are augmented be- 
yond their true perspective. He thinks 
she is worth risking almost anything for. 

Another trouble about drinking is that 
one completely loses one's sense of pro- 
portion. It makes a man feel a great deal 
more important than he actually is. An 
eighteen-dollar-a-week clerk, after a few 
rounds of drinks, has an idea that he can 
follow the pace set by a man drawing five 
thousand dollars a year. He thinks he has 
enough money to do whatever he wishes 
todo. He regards himself as a giant, both 
physically and financially. 

However, there is a marked falling off 
in drinking almost everywhere—in hotels, 
clubs, and in private homes. Big corpora- 
tions are gradually making the whole 


country dry by their firm insistence on 
complete sobriety. A man who drinks 
has difficulty obtaining a responsible job. 
It used to be that certain railroads had a 
rule that their men must never drink while 
on duty. Now at least one great railroad 
system has a rule, which is rigidly en- 
forced, that no employee must drink at 
all—whether on duty or off. 9 

This tendency is proving a great boon 
for the surety companies. Their ratio of 
losses is being cut in two. Because, with 
the falling off in drinking, men are becom- 
ing more and more dependable and more 
honest. A surety man told me recently 
that he believes the time is not far ahead 
when dishonesty will become practically 
negligible—simply because of the nation- 
wide decrease in drinking. 

Certain nationalities and certain occu- 
pations comprise better honesty risks 
than others. For instance, everything 
else being equal, an unnaturalized for- 
eigner is less likely to be honest than a 
man native born; because he is far from 
home, is little known, and has compara- 
tively little incentive to guard his reputa- 
tion in the community. 

An Englishman, living on his native 
soil, is an exceptionally good risk, for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, un- 
less he goes to foreign shores, he cannot 
get very far away from home. His island 
is too small for any part of it readily to be- 
come a land of Whereabouts Unknown. 
He has just that much less chance to hide 
than an American with a whole vast con- 
tinent full of distant places, many of them 
well off the main trudge. And, what is 
much more important, the Englishman 
has been accustomed all his life to living 
under laws more strict than ours, and to 
seeing justice work (Continued on page 104) 
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- A story in which your old friend Victor 
learns a new punch from an ancient hero 
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IFE’S eternal tedium had palled upon 
Victor of the Rose Room, favor- 
ite restaurant of the Palais, the 
latest and greatest of metropoli- 
tan hotels. He was both aston- 

ished and bewildered by the fact. He did 
not know it, but it was the very perfection 
to which he had brought his art of cap- 
tainship that had wearied him. 

For instance, Victor it was who could 
teach the worst waiters the alchemy of 
salad dressings. 

It was Victor who, merely walking casu- 
ally in his domain, knew by intuition when 
a patron desired not long rolis but round 
ones; or, not round rolls, but toast; or, not 
toast, but slices of brown bread, wafer 
thin, and buttered with sweet butter. 

It was Victor who, when asked by a 
financial magnate of capricious appetite to 
suggest something for luncheon, 
never, never mentioned “Chicken à la 
King," or “Eggs Benedictine,"—shibbo- 
leths of every restaurant captain from 
First Avenue to Tenth. 

It was Victor who could arrange a din- 
ner menu for a party of honest, -fear- 
ing, filthily rich Americans without in- 
cluding Bearnaise sauce, chives, truffles, 
mushrooms, or pimientoes. 

It was Victor who, after planning a de- 


‘lectable meal, did not linger at the door of 


the Rose Room in order that the benefi- 
ciaries of his expert kagwledee might not 
escape without paying him large tribute 
in coin of the realm. (He did not need it, 
to tell the truth. His great friend and 

atron, Mr. Sutton—sh-h, I do mean the 

all Street man—had let him in on a 
profitable skitter with a war bride.) 

With money, with knowledge, with an 
assured position in the world, with health, 
and youth and friends, it would seem that 
Victor should have been enormously, ra- 
diantly happy. Instead, he was all one 
ennuied Mni depahns 

But, being of an intensely practical na- 
ture, and finding his state of mind discon- 
certing and unpleasant, he set about to 
remedy it without more ado. 

“I cannot go on, me,” he told his friend 
Georges, in a snatch of intimate conversa- 
tion, “I cannot stand zis much longer, to 
see people eat, eat, eat, all ze days long, 
and all so triste. No gaieté, no PES MN a 
I have got to do somesing to take my min' 
off zose ferocious eaters, Georges." 


*W'at you will need," suggested 
Georges (Georges is the pest who so 
earnestly plays the second violin in the 


Hungarian Hussar Orchestra at Kirkhill's 
Klassy Kabaret—oh, you know the place), 
“is to take up the musique, study some 
istrumen = the bassoon, the h’oboe—” 
* Lá, lá," said Victor scornfully. “I 
would rather perish from mélancholie than 


from rag-time, my good Georges. No, no, 
I mus’ have somesing more as better than 
ze bassoon or ze h’oboe.” 

“J leave you!” said Georges, with sim- 
ple dignity. ''You are 'opeless to spik so 
of musique, déesse glorieuse, bienfaisante, 
magnifique.” 

“ Au voir, Georges,” said Victor, cutting 
short the panegyric frivolously; “aw voir. 
Beat it, with your glorious goddess. Me, 
I go to seek adventure, change, romance!" 


T WAS his day of liberty from the Rose 
Room. He was not going to waste it in 
arguing with old Georges about bassoons 
and oboes and whether or not music was a 
goddess, glorious, benevolent and magnifi- 
cent, as Georges averred. He wanted 
something more than argument — he 
wanted action. 

Accordingly, he hooked his walking 
stick jauntily over his arm, put his hat on 
his head tipped a little back, after the 
manner of the young bloods who fre- 
quented the Palais, and strolled down the 
street. He was straight and blond and 
pink-cheeked—what a shame he was so 


sad! 

His idle footsteps led him presently 
toward the greatest of our metropolitan 
dance halls. He could hear, very faintly, 
a measured tump-tump-tump, a barbaric 
drumming that was stirring to the soul. 
Occasionally he could catch a high brassy 
note or two, wanton, but inviting—oh, 
distinctly inviting. Victor cocked his 
head on one side and listened. 

“There might be somesing,” he thought. 
“TIt is always good for me to dance, too. 
If there should be a young lady now, not 
fat, nor tall like the Christmas tree, an’ 
not too ole’, an’ possessed of a certain 
chic—bien—at least I will make the look 
aroun’.” : 

He paid his twenty-five cents admission 
and went in. It was early in the after- 
noon, but the floor was filling up. The 
"regulars," the women who come day 
after day and find it their only diversion 
fromdelicatessenhousekeeping, had mostly 
arrived and were sitting about expectantly. 
Victor looked them over as casually as 
possible, for he would not give offense, nor 
did he wish to appear bold. But a siren 
such as he had pictured was not there. 
There were gaunt women, dowdy women, 
middle-aged women, and scrawny youth, 
but for anyone with chic and a little of the 
joie de vivre in her eyes, it was in vain to 
search. Victor waited a few moments and 
caught a scrap of talk between two of the 
young men instructors. 

** —work 'er f'r some privut lessons." 

* Nothin' doin'—she's wise to that. 
Well, I won't take her again—she's a 
hoofer." 


Victor's lip curled. ‘ Pouf—zese com- 
mon people!” He looked after the talkers. 
One was a big, hulking, red-eared boy, the 
other a slender, dark little fellow with slit 
eyes set too close together, full mouth, and 
straight nose,—a Rien type, Greek or 
Italian. Victor shrugged Yes shoulders. 
What a waste of time, and money, too, for 
that admission ticket had included the 
privilege of three dances. Of course he 
could afford it, but he abhorred waste. 
He hurried back to the street, the drums 
pursuing him with their defiant, booming 
accents. 

“I am well out of zat," he said aloud, as 
he turned the comer. “It is so deadly 
ogly—an' so respectable. | Now,—w'at 
come nex?" 

He stopped to look at an alluring neck- 
tie in the window of a little haberdasher. 
It would suit him well, he thought—or 
was it, perhaps, a thought too highly 
colored? His eyes, roving from the neck- 
tie through the display of the window, 
finally paused on a card, a card printed by 
hand, neatly and clearly in an old-fash- 
ioned style. It said: 


Mr. Mortimore Hardcastle 
Shakespearean actor and impersonator 
will receive a limited number of pupils 

at reasonable rates 
Mr. Hardcastle guarantees to impart an 


elegance of speech, an agreeable manner 
and a commanding appearance to those 
who contemplate a stage career. He can 
give polish also to the gentleman in pri- 
vate life. 

Inquire inside the shop. 


Victor read this over several times, 
charmed with its wording. ‘‘I demand of 
myself," he mused, “if Í should not take 
the lessons an’ forever fling from me this 
detestable h’accent, which make the street 
car conductaire say to me, ‘Oh, you 
Frrrrrenchy!’ in so rude a mannaire! It 
would be one gran’ tribute to Amerique if 
I learn to pil him so well as I spik ma 
chère française. I will inquire of this Mon- 
sieur ’Ardcastle—at least so much will 
cost me nozzing."' 


HE STEPPED inside the shop, and an 
intensely modern young woman, in 
middy blouse and bobbed hair, advanced 
to meet him. She even looked at him ap- 
provingly, for he took off his hat and ad- 
dressed her as a perfect lady. 

“This Monsieur 'Ardcastle?" asked 
Victor ingratiatingly. “Is it posseeble 
that I should see him, yes?" 

“Oh, you wanta see Mr. Hardcastle.” 
She turned and went to the back of the 
shop. ''Poppa," she cried, “somebody 
wants to see Grandpoppa.” 
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n on Saturday at the tea 
ost gave a cry of joy. 
id himself. “I am in time" 


Judge, then, what a start it gave him whe 
hour he beheld the two again. Victor alm 
“Zey ’ave not yet run away 1” he to 
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An inarticulate growl came from the 
back. The middy blouse turned. “Walk 
right in," she said. ‘You'll have to go up- 
stairs." 

Victor walked past the ties, the shirts, 
the collars and hose, through the door in 
the back of the shop, and found himself 
in a tiny back room, rather stuffy, and 
scented with tobacco, where a middle-aged 
man sat up, evidently from an interrupted 
nap, on an old lounge covered with figured 
rep. The middle-aged man indicated an- 
other door, this one at the side. 

“One flight, first door,” he said shortly. 

It was an adventure, if a very mild one. 
Victor experienced the pleasure of the 
child who penetrates into the barn next 
door, an unaccustomed, shadowy, ro- 
mantic spot. He opened the door and 
trod cautiously up the narrow stairs. 
They were very dark, and ended abruptly 
with a turn, leaving him standing before 
a door with a knocker on it. À voice 
within was saying, grandly, unctuously, 
with a sneering, sarcastic taunt in it: 

“ . so are ye all—all honorable 


, 
men... 


UT Victor did not stop to listen. He 
banged the knocker heartily, and the 

dooropened. It was evident that he was in 
the presence of Mr. Mortimore Hardcastle, 
Shakespearean actor and impersonator. 

* Ha—who comes here?” cried that im- 

rtant person, tossing back his white 
ocks and bending his dark eyes upon 
Victor with an imperious flash. 

“I have seen ze card—down-stairs—” 
began Victor. 


“Say no more!" cried Mr. Hardcastle,’ 


drawing him in and shaking hands with 
him with great cordiality. “I knew when 
I opened the door that you were good 
Shakespearean material. Not a Hamlet, 
no, but why not a Laertes? Not a Brutus, 
ha, certainly not; but certainly a Marc 
Antony—I was just repeating his oration 
over Cæsar, a noble thing, sir. You know 
it?" He cleared his throat: '''I come to 
bury Cæsar, not to praise him!’—a splen- 
did part, sir, and you would fit it well. 
Or, if not Marc Antony, ha, why not 
Bassanio? or Petruchio?—a fat part that, 
a wonderful part! I should not say 
Romeo; you are a trifle blond for that, sir, 
though with a black wig it might be done 
s—it might be done—" 

Victor held up both hands and broke 
determinedly through the torrent of 
words. 

* Mon Dieu, Monsieur," he cried. “I 
do not desire ze acting, me. It is just that 
I spik with so mooch accent; I desire to 
ple more nearly comme les Americains— 
you follow, yes?” 

The old actor shook his head disap- 
pointedly. ‘Sit down,” he said, waving 
to the only arm chair in the room, a room 
which was clearly bedroom, sitting-room, 
dining-room in one. ''I had hoped, for a 
moment, that you were someone, heaven 
sent, perhaps, to sympathize with me, sir, 
to take my mantle on your shoulders, to 
carry on the Mortimore Hardcastle tradi- 
tion, sir. But,” brightening, “it will be a 
pleasure to give you lessons in diction, sir. 

will eradicate that accent, sir.” The 
constantly repeated "sir" was not ser- 
vility, but mere grandeur of address. Vic- 
tor found his heart warming toward the 
strange old man. But he had Gallic 
thrift. 


“Let us not go so fas’,” he said gently. 
“ Firs’ tell me what zose lessons cos’ me, 
hein?” 

“Time was,” said the old actor grandi- 
osely, “when Mortimore Hardcastle com- 
manded his two pounds for every half- 
hour lesson. No young actor could get a 
part unless he had been drilled and coached 
and polished by Mortimore Hardcastle. 
But now, I will not conceal it from you, 
sir, my vogue is past. Moreover, here in 
America, they have not the respect for 


“ Lá, lá, but that is true,” said Victor 
sympathetically, remembering how his 
greatest chafing dish improvisations were 
heedlessly gobbled by those who did not 
recognize the master mind that had 
blended them. 

“Therefore,” said the old man, bowing 
acknowledgment of Victor's words, “J am 
forced to make my rates to suit my public. 
My son gives me shelter, food, clothing. 
For my teaching, therefore, I need on 
ask enough to buy my tobacco, my English 
papers, and my seat at any of the more 
worth-while theatrical productions, which 
have become, sir, I regret to say, few and 
far between. I will charge you, sir, fifty 
cents a lesson, and give you from my store 
of experience and my thorough equipment 
a beauty and grace of speech, a purity in 
English, and, hen of all, I will teach you 
the secret of personal magnetism, 
you may become a leader of men!” 

“No, no, I do not need zat," said Victor 
frankly. “I ’ave my waiters now so well 
train’ zat sey—what you call it?—joomp 
over ze hoop w’en I spik. I am sofficien' 
of a leader. I desire only the speech, me, 
clear an’ distink—like ze funnygraf. Vous 
comprenez? Non?” 

“Tt shall be as you say,” said Morti- 
more Hardcastle. "And now—to work! 
Place your hands on your hips, your heels 
together and repeat after me, slowly, 


“*To be or not to be, that is the 
question—'" 


at 


I* WAS a long hour later when Victor 
parted with Müreimore Hardcastle, af- 
ter many expressions of mutual esteem 
and a very trying session with English as 
she is spoke. At parting, Hardcastle 
pressed into his hand a printed sheet of 
paper. . sd ! 

*Here is your next lesson," he said, 
“ Rienzi's Address to the Romans, one of 
the most stirring dramatic selections of 
the age, combining tragedy, pathos, ap- 
peal, command, ins ane know not 
what beside. Read it; memorize it. I 
promise you that I will teach it to you so 
that it will become a part of your very 
soul. Sir, I thank you." This last was for 
the fifty cents, which Victor laid unos- 
tentatiously upon the washstand. 

* Georges, I 'ave got him, my art,” Vic- 
tor told his musician friend later, when 
they met for supper, “‘an’ it is not your 
goddess h'oboe. I found somesing to 
give my life une leetle zip! Attendez, 
Georges," —and he read grandly from the 
printed page: 

“t Rahsz yee, Rommanz—rahsz yee, slavsz! 


"Ave you brav’ sonnz, look een ze nex’ fierze 
broil to see zem die!’ 


* Gran' Georges, oui?” 

Georges was divided between admira- 
tion and derision. * Chacun â son metier," 
he said. “Me, I could not stan’ such a 


loudness of talk. An’ this Rienzi, who, 
then, is he? He spik to ze Romans, yes? 
Zen Í sink, Victor, zat he is no more zan 
any other dago, un wop, vraiment. W'y 
not find youself un Français, a French- 
man, who will spik so gran , and not waste 
time wiz zose wops?" 

“Ah, Georges," sighed Victor, “you are 
indeed 'opeless. Stick to your musique; 
you know nossing of any h'other art, zat 
is plain. I bet you, you would call ze 
king of Italy ’imself a wop, and not bats 
ze eye to do it." 

** Mon dieu, it is not nize to say I do 
zat, Victor," expostulated Georges. 

“Tt is ze American joke, Georges," ex- 
plained Victor, patiently, "and though it 
1s not funnee, you mus’ not get mad at 
him. Come, be gai. At las’ I 'ave some- 
sing to think of besides zose everlasting 
people who put pounds of flesh on zem 
cating, eating in ze Rose Room of ze 

alais. 

“ Bon," said Georges, mollified by the 
explanation. 

* Bon," reiterated Victor, light-heart- 
edly. ‘You should worries." 


I WAS a fascinating thing, that wop 
Rienzi's address to the Romans. It was 
so sonorous, so proud. It appealed to 
Victor mightily. He stalked among his 
tables and eyed the waiters absently, mur- 
muring the while, **Frien's, I come not 
here to talk—” and he nearly addressed 
the maitre d'hótel as "an honest man, my 
aoa before he thought—a form of 
address which would certainly have driven 
the maitre d'hótel into apoplexy and 
probably cost Victor his job, favorite 
though he was. This almost-slip made 
Victor more careful, but it did not lessen 
the charm of Rienzi's impassioned sylla- 
bles to him. He marveled at himself that 
he should have been in the world twenty- 
six years and so thoroughly neglected 
p when such gems as these might 

ave been his, if he had but known—if he 
had but known! He ate, slept, thought, 
and constantly, when possible, talked 
Rienzi. (Georges grew to hate the name.) 
He felt a sincere gratitude to Mr. Morti- 
more Hardcastle for introducing him to a 
pursuit so diverting. He even cast a 
thought of gratitude toward the necktie 
which had attracted his attention to Mr. 
Mortimore Hardcastle's card, and he de- 
termined to buy that necktie and wear it 
on high days and holidays. 

This new diversion cast a glamour over 
the duties that had so palled on him. He 
was, he acknowledged, still in the Rose 
Room, but not of it, and this delightful 
distinction gave him new energy and va- 
riety in caring for captious patrons, and 
training heavy-handed waiters into deft- 
ness and elegance of service. He had an 
eye to everything. The so-much-desired 
"zip" had returned to him. Rienzi had 
supplied it. Still, there was something 

etlacking. The words of Rienzi were so 
inspiring, his sentiments so noble, that 
Victor longed to emulate him. “Here in 
this ol’ New York,” he mused, “‘it is not 
as in ancien’ Rome. Zem was ze happy 
days! If I could but do ze great deed as 
well as sink ze great thought!” 

Now Victor knew most of the patrons 
of the Rose Room by sight. He knew at 
least two thirds of them by name. And 
whenever a stranger appeared there, Vic- 
tor instantly observed and noted him, and 
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appraised him as well. If he was the sort 
to do the Rose Room credit, he was served 
with all the delicate nuances of the art. 
If he was distinctly not of the Rose Room 
class, he was served well, yes, but unmis- 
takably as an outsider. There are ways 
of doing even the right thing thoroughly 
in the wrong way. 

me three weeks after his lessons with 
Mr. Mortimore Hardcastle had begun, 
Victor beheld a ravishing young lady, 
with her escort, appear at the Rose Room 
for tea. She was not more than sixteen, a 
wild-rose creature, eyes shyly daring, hair 
a dusky cloud, scarlet-lipped, glowing with 
youth and innocence and naïveté. H de- 
licious was she and so obviously garbed in 
all that taste and money could offer, that 
Victor did not notice the young man with 
her until he had seated cthem— seated them 
at a good table, too, a window table just 
where the music is best and the light most 
becoming. This was Victor's tribute to 
the young girl. Then his eyes fell on her 
escort, and he had the shock of his life. 
Cheaply shabby, with slit eyes and full 
lips, and narrow shoulders, and, somehow, 
strangely, provokingly familiar. 

Who was he? that was the question. 
And what was he doing in the Rose Room 
with a girl so plainly not of his class? As 
if to answer, the orchestra began a rollick- 
ing rag-time lilt and the young man’s 
head waggled ingratiatingly. He leaned 
toward the girl. "Gee, they play it here, 
too!" he said. 

Ha! Victor knew him now! He was 
that little worm of an instructor from the 


dance hall where Victor had gone in search 
of a bitof gayety on the very afternoon 
that he had found Mr. Mortimore Hard- 
castle. He was the one who had called 
his partner a “hoofer.” It was incredible 
—but it was true. 

“Of all the great nerves," snorted Vic- 
tor to himself, “to come into the Palais! 
And this charmante little ma'moiselle, 
w'at has she to do with him? It is for me 
to Play the Sherlocks on them, oraiment.” 

he girl was looking at the young man 
with frightened, yet ecstatic eyes. "You 
dance so wonderfully," she said. “It’s no 
fun at boarding school, dancing with the 
othergirls. I'm justcrazy about dancing!" 

* Boarding school, yes," said the atten- 
tive Victor to himself, hovering near with 
the card. “I begin to smell the mice.” 


"ONE of the girls told me about the 
dance hall. She and her cousin went 
there for a lark. Oh, of course I know 
it's perfectly all right—but I was fright- 
ened when I went in there this afternoon. 
You were so kind." 

“So kind, the little r-r-r-rat!" said Vic- 
tor to himself. He waved the waiter 
away. He would attend this pair himself. 

“And it was so clever of you to pretend 
that you'd wrenched your ankle and 
couldn't dance any more. What do you 
think! I'm supposed to be at the dentist's! 
Miss Hall, the history teacher, is to meet 
all of us girls at Grand Central at six. I 
like to come in town with her—she be- 
lieves every word you tell her, and she 
never snoops." 


Sid says: 
A great ancestor would be all right 
if so many outsiders didn’t butt in 


“Oh, one so yo’ng, an’ so deprave!” 
mourned Victor voicelessly, pouring the 
tea and handing toothsome little cakes. 

The dark young man leaned across the 
table. “When you coming in town again?” 


The girl 


he said softly. 


Victor listened sharply. 
glanced around gayly. It was the ad- 
venture, not the young man, that had 
appealed to her—that was evident. “Oh, 
I don't know,” she said. “You see, we're 
only allowed to come in once a week, any- 
way, and if you've had ten marks during 
the week, you can't come. And I get so 
many marks!" She laughed, taking 
another cake and eating it with childish 
relish. 

The young man drew back. He realized 
the situation perfectly. He would not 
hasten his game. 

“T 'ope you get many, many black 
marks every week, little Ma’moiselle,” 
was Victor's fervent wish. ‘‘Somesing 
has got to be done about zis. She is but a 
chile, an' has money—an' zis little r-r-rat 
will elope wiz her per'aps, or compromise 
her in some way, an’ then deman’ 'ush 
money from ze poppa. Oh, zis is terreeble! 
I mus’ fine out who she is!” 

He noted her delicate brooch of pearls 
and diamonds, and the small gold mesh 
bag she carried, and he observed that the 
eyes of her companion also were on these 
costly trinkets. The dark young man 
asked to see the ring she wore and she 
handed it to him, carelessly. His narrow 
eyes glittered as he gazed at the little 
half hoop of pearls. (Continued on page 66) 


the other 32,767?" I asked. “It seems to me that I 


enumerating his various accomplishments he 

wound up with a final claim that was intended 
to impress me with his importance once and for all. He 
said that he was a direct descendant of Bishop Ump-te- 
ump—the most learned man of his time in England. I 
asked what time that was, and he said that it was about 
four hundred years ago. I told him that—allowing 
twenty-five years for each generation—he must be the 
sixteenth descendant. '*No, not the sixteenth,” he said, 
“but the fifteenth.” “All right," I said, “call it the fif- 
teenth. Now let's take a sheet of paper and see what 
your credentials really are. Let's see—you had one 
father and one mother, two grandfathers and two grand- 
mothers, four great-grandfathers and four great-grand- 
mothers, eight great-great-grandfathers and eight great- 
great-grandmothers—and so on." 

Carrying the multiplication back to the fifteenth pre- 
ceding generation I showed that at the time the bishop 
lived, my friend, the applicant, had exactly 32,768 ances- 
tors. In other words, the bishop was only one of the 
32,768 human beings who were his forbears at that time. 

“You have mentioned the bishop, but what about 
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ought to hear something about them if I am to judge 
you by the good blood which you say is in you. The 
bishop was all right. You are lucky to have as much of 
him in you as you have. But the bishop's stock has been 
considerably watered. I don't believe he would recog- 
nize you. What about the rest?" 

That is the trouble with this heredity game—if you 
carry it back very far. Old Mother Nature is a wonder- 


' ful leveler. Apparently her idea is to carry the race for- 


ward together, and not to play favorites. She won’t let 
geniuses or boneheads breed in a straight line. To the 
weak she frequently gives a child of incredible talent— 
to keep the neighbors from getting abusive. To the 
brilliant and favored of the earth she often presents a 
choice piece of ivory in the shape of a dull son. If Na- 
ture didn’t protect the rest of us in this manner, it 
wouldn’t be long until we would all be working for one 
family, made up entirely of giants. 

Another feature of the scheme is that it keeps us all 
interested. Surprises abound on all sides. There is no 
telling where the next world-beater and the next dunce 
are coming from. 


*Middle Western Apathy" 


By Booth Tarkington 


HE day after President Wilson’s 
"Sussex" ultimatum to Ger- 
many, when newspapers declared 
that the whole country was 
“standing on tiptoe” in the ex- 
pectation of war, a city man had a little 
talk on international matters with a police 
officer of a small town a few miles from 
Indianapolis—really a suburb. The po- 
liceman was an informal person of the old 
"town marshal” type, a great gossip; 
and he knew all the farmers 
of the neighborhood; knew 
their first names and their 
nicknames; knew what they 
thought, and thought the 
same kind of thoughts that 
they did, himself. The city 
man was anxious to find out 
what effect the exciting 
news from Washington had 
produced on this rural com- 
munity, so he said: 

“What do thẹ people out 
here—particularly the farm- 
ers—think of the news?” 

“What?” 

“What is everybody say- 
ing about the news from 

ashington?” 

“Whatcha mean?” 

“My lord! I mean this 
news about the war!” 

The official personage 
made some ruminative ges- 
tures with his lower jaw, 
altered the position of his 
hat to fit the bulge in his 
skull produced by a surge of 
thought underneath, ànd 
spoke with effort. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “yes, 
I reck’lect hearin’ some talk 
about that.” 

“What did they say?” 

eee a them that es 
anything, they says they 
hope Uncle Sam'll git that 
feller." 

He referred to Pancho 


" said the city 

man. mean about war 

a id What do they say about 
that 

The personage looked faintly surprised, 
vaguely reproachful; but he consented to 
ruminate again. "Germany," he mut- 
tered, as though troubled by some geo- 

phical conundrum. ‘‘Germany. Well, 

see. I reck'lect I did hear some of 'em 
talking’ some about Germany, along five 
or six months ago, maybe; but I don’t 
think they’s been no talk about no Ger- 
many for a good while, lately. No, sir, 
not around our community.” 

The Eastern mistake is in attributing 
this personage and his familiar circle more 
to the “ Middle West" than to the Eastern 
inlands: the great unaroused have been 
everywhere. Along our northern Atlantic 
coast itself the lobster fishermen were 
about as frenzied as this Indiana police- 


A 


man—until last summer when the U-55, 
in a spirit of international friendship, 
came over the ocean to us, and used New- 
port as abase for some instructive exploits. 
hat woke up the coastwise men, and they 
began to think and talk; they thought per- 
haps the United States oughtn’t to allow 
that sort of thing. But after a time they 
“quieted down.’ 
n fact, the whole country “quieted 
down,” except the groups called “rabid 


The Gentleman From Indiana 
Rises to Say: 


*APATHY of the Middle West? Not now! 
Not since Bethmann-Hollweg told us that 
the Germans had only postponed the sub- 
marine war until they got the boats to do the job! 
Not when the flags are up! 

“Apathy of the Middle West! Not to a voice 
that dares to call! Since the day when the Ger- 
mans told us that once a week we could send one 
ship beyond the mouth of the Hudson River, 
provided three hundred and forty-one green polka 
dots were painted on the stern, with a yellow 
streak around the captain's cabin, while all other 
American ships would stay in port or be blown 
up—since that day the Middle West has exhib- 
ited a liveliness which may surprise the foreign 
gentleman who said he controlled America 
through 3,000,000 good German-American votes. 
Since that day, in the matter of enlistments in 
the United States Army, Indiana (for instance) 
has stood third of all the states in the number of 
men who have enlisted. But in proportion to the 
population, this midland State of Indiana, of all 
the states, stands FIRST?’ 


pro-ally”’ by most of the newspapers; and 
these groups were about as large, in pro- 
portion to the population, in the midland 
country as they were in the Eastern. 
Many of the midland newspapers have 
been fond of sneering at them, it is true. 
The editors liked to talk about “the com- 
mon sense of the great mass of the quiet 
Arfierican people who do their own think- 
ing, and are not to be stampeded either by 
the pro-Germans or the handful of rabid 
harebrains who, if they had their way, 
would have had 500,000 American lads 
buried under the soil of Flanders by this 
time." The editor, with a pardonable 
human weakness, understood by all writ- 
ers, always adopted the air of really being 
in his own person, "the common sense of 
the great mass of the quiet American peo- 
ple who do their own thinking." 


The truth is, of course, that the great 
mass of the quiet Ámerican people wanted 
their thinking done for them at Washing- 
ton, where there was more information, 
and they did mightily hope this thinking 
would not lead shem into war. East and 
West they didn't admire the “‘rabid”’ peo- 

le—college presidents and the like—who 
elieved there was no possible real think- 
ing that did not foresee war and try to pre- 
pare for it. But probably the editors fairly 
well expressed a rather pop- 
ular feeling toward these 
* harebrained" groups. The 
"average citizen" was an- 
noyed by them: he “didn’t 
want trouble;" he wanted 
matters to "quiet down;" 
he wished these harebrains 
would quit trying to stir 
things up; and he sometimes 
had a secret fear that they 
might rouse him to the per- 
ception of a state of affairs 
which would make his con- 
science force him to do hor- 
ribly upsetting things to his 
family life and his business. 
And the shallower an aver- 
age man he was, the more 
he disliked the harebrain 
groups, and the more he 
joined in the querulous com- 
plaints of them, for the shal- 
lower a person is the more 
pressure he feels to abuse 
somebody when he is an- 
noyed with himself and 
doesn't know it. He wanted 
Uncle Sam to stay “neu- 
tral" to pass by on the 
other side and let Belgium 
and Armenia lie where they 
had been left. Uncle Sam 
would look after his own, 
the average citizen said; 
Uncle Sam wasn't in the 
Samaritan business. 
when Uncle Sam 
most definitely and terribly 
didn't look after his own, 
and didn't apply his own 
Constitution to cases of for- 
eign murder of Americans, this average, 
great common-sense Ámerican was at first 
angry enough to fight, then perplexed; and 
then he “quieted down,” glad that those at 
Washington who did his thinking had “kept 
him out of war again.” He didn’t see that 
"again" was the significant word, and 
would be repeated and repeated until it 
could not be borne. He “quieted down” 
gratefully, and in his resentment against 
those who would have kept him stirred up, 
he began to see greater good in Germany. 
(That was natural, because it helped to 
excuse himself to something bothersome 
within him.) And he fell back upon “‘neu- 
trality in thought and deed,” applying 
this precept, with a naiveté not less than 
colossal, to the quarrel between Germany 
and his own country. He was not only 
neutral between Germany and the Allies 
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but neutral between Germany and the United 
States, and all the while experienced the 
serenity of good citizenship, and felt that 
he was “obeying the President." 

And for the sake of his neutrality, wish- 
ing to hear all that he could in Germany’s 
behalf, he was open to German propa- 
ganda—especially to that part of the prop- 
aganda referring 
to England. He 
was the more help- 
lessly open, too, 
because he had al- 
ways disliked Eng- 
land, and had been 
“raised on the 
Revolutionary 
War." No close 
reasoner, he was 
easily made to ac- 
cept the evils of 
England's past as 
her complete his- 
tory, and as suffi- 
cient explanation 
of her present. 
“ No, sir, Germany 
ain't the only one 
to blame, not by 
any means! Eng- 
land's just as bad; 
ceorse,ifanything." 
And, not an expert 
on international 
matters, he was 
easily muddled in- 
to thinking the 
case of Greece a 

arallel to that of 

elgium, or almost 
a parallel. Arme- 
nia did not reach 
him at all; that 
was too far away, 
and gave him only 
the faint, momen- 
tary displeasure 
that he ordinarily 
got when he read 
a news paragraph 
headed: ‘‘Thou- 
sands Perish from 
Famine in India," 
or ‘‘Sixty-Five 
Thousand China- 
men Drown in 
Floods of Yangtze 
Kiang.” He began 
to think of the 
Americans whom 
the German sub- 
marines were 
drowning as spite- 
ful idlers and sight- 
seers who wanted 
to get their coun- 
try into trouble. 
Above all, he 
didn't want his 
country to go to war to help England, for 
he disliked and distrusted Taxsnd more 
and more. 

This was curious to observe: How the 
German fury against England and the 
furious German energy against England 
began to affect our average man, or per- 
haps not-quite-average man. He came, in 
time, almost to adopt the German view of 
England; and his idea of English history 
was a fearful and abysmal mess. One of 
his impressions, for instance, was that 
England had done sly and wicked things 


by means of cat's-paw nations to a peace- 
loving France under a peace-loving Na- 

oleon; and, in pursuing this same policy, 
had now surrounded a peace-loving Ger- 
many with a hostile France on one side 
and a hostile Russia on the other. If he 
had ever heard of the Triple Alliance, and 
if he supposed anything about it, he sup- 


Let's sing **Onward, Christian Soldiers" when Germany 


sings ** Germany Over All” 


wir the President spoke to the new Congress on the third of April, he 
used a new voice—a voice some of us had but vaguely suspected to be 
in his possession. It was a voice that dared to call. More, it dared to calla 
nation. More, it dared to call not this nation alone; it dared to call all the 
nations of the earth, the German nations with the rest. That voice called 
to every man of good will and good sense in every nation; it called to him to 
set aside his ordinary labor and his ordinary thinking till such time as Free- 
dom should be assured to the whole world! For, so long as there is lack of 
Freedom anywhere, all Freedom is threatened. There is no secure peace 
anywhere, so long as there is war anywhere. The President called his own 
nation not only to protect its rights and to enforce the general law, but to 
fight for Freedom and to war against war. Fight fire with fire when only fire 
will check fire; set Edison against Odin; and sing ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” when Germany sings “Germany Over All.” When you have turned the 
other cheek seven times seven, and the devil still rises within your enemy, 
exorcise that devil with two blows for one, and drive him into the sea! Meet 
hate with good will, meet the Will-to-Power with the Will-to-Freedom, and 
teach your enemy that you are not his enemy, but the enemy of evil. No 
half measures against hard-hitting evil, against the Will-to-Power, against 
Odin! Strike hard! Not for money, but to lose money; not for conquest, 
but to prevent conquest; not to annex, but to liberate. 

That was the call of the President's voice—and will you find **apathy" 
in Illinois, in Indiana, in Iowa, in Ohio and Michigan when Cuba answers 
with ten thousand men? 


posed that it was subsequently formed as 
a defense against the Entente. He thought 
that England had done some sort of un- 
derhanded work (not defined) to make 
France distrustful of Germany; and then 
he demonstrated the profundity of his 
own international meditations by a whole- 
hearted admiration of a France which he 
took to be a country so gullible and stupid 
as to fight an unreasonable war for Eng- 
land. ‘The German propaganda concen- 
trated on England, and it got him; but as 
the propaganda let France alone, he 


thought that France was *all right." 

He also believed that the English block- 
ade was illegal, lock, block and tackle. He 
did see some difference between the block- 
ade and the murderous doings of the sub- 
marines; and yet he rather accepted the 
Germans' explanation that they were 
forced to use the submarines to counteract 
the illegality of the 
English blockade. 
The remarkable 
thing about this is 
that he accepted 
such an explana- 
tion in spite of the 
fact that Germans 
themselves de- 
clared that it was 
not a true explana- 
tion. One of the 
most wonderful 
things about the 
efficiency of the 
Germans is here il- 
lustrated: they 
have two splendid 
and contradictory 
explanations for 
everything they 
do. What could 
be more useful? If 
you don’t like one 
you can take the 
other; and our 
slightly-less-than- 
average man takes 
both, with a vague 
confusion, per- 
haps,—but he 
doesn't know that 
he is confused, so 
it's all right. The 
pro-German even 
goes so far as to 
furnish his Govern- 
ment with the ex- 
tra explanation 
when the Govern- 
ment forgets to 
provide two, as in 
the case of the 
Zimmerman letter 
to Mexico, which 
(according to pro- 
Germans) was both 
a British forgery 
and a very wise 
and honest bit of 
patriotic states- 
manship on the 
part of Herr Zim- 
merman. 

The German 
Government fur- 
nished the two ex- 
planations of the 
invasion of Bel- 
gium: (1) The in- 
vasion was a crime, 
but the Germans needed to commit it, 
and if the Germans need to do anything 
they will do it, and ought to do it, because 
what Germans need is more important 
than law or moral right. (2) The inva- 
sion was not a crime. It was a duty, and 
both morally and legally right, because, 
after committing what they stated to be 
the crime of the invasion, the Germans 
found that two or three English army of- 
ficers had talked to Belgian officers about 
what England would do to fulfill her oath 
to protect Belgian (Continued on page 118) 


A Love Story 


The Things We Hope For 


By Linda Buntyn Willie 


ARTHA WESSON was anold- 
maid school-teacher, timid, 
peu and drab as to exterior, 

ut down in her heart she was 
like other women, and, like 
all other women, she dreamed dreams. 


Brought up in a home where there was 


never anything but children and dreary 
poverty, and with the burden of filling the 
ungry mouths, that never seemed to be 
filled, on her shoulders when she should 
have still been playing paper dolls, she had 
had little but her dreams. 
he had never had a sweetheart. She 
was too timid and unprepossessing to in- 
vite acquaintance, and too shy to encour- 
age advances if any had been made; and if 
i had told anybody that she dreamed 
ike other women they would have laughed. 
But she did, and always there was the 
prince who would come and wrap her 
about with a mantle of love and care and 
tenderness, so that she would never have 
to worry, never have to face disagreeable 
things, never have to lift where nature had 
fitted | her to lean. Of course it was foolish 
in her, and only timid, shrinking women 
on whom have been thrust burdens and re- 
sponsibilities that they are in nowise fitted 
to bear, and who have missed the things 
other women have, can understand and 
not laugh at her dreams. ; 
But one can bear burdens and shoulder 
responsibilities they shrink from until it 
mes second nature. 
Martha, and when, at thirty-five, she was 
suddenly relieved of her load—all but a 
legacy of debts—she felt utterly useless 
and unnecessary. And, after a time, she 
would have given anything to have her 
burden back again; to feel the pressure of 
necessity urging her on to do something 
she shrank from doing; to make sacrifices; 
to face responsibilities that frightened her. 
By this time the hope that her dreams 
might come true had grown so small she 
had almost ceased to dream; but faced a 
future that appalled her by its emptinsss. 
It was. in this frame of mind that she 
trudged home late one evening through 
the rain, looking drabber and more old- 
maidish than usual. As she stood on the 
corner waiting for her car a fresh, strong 
voice crying the evening papers under the 
dripping awning startled her, and she 
turned and looked back. 
He was standing just at the corner, a 
great sheaf of papers under his arm; his 
young face, NR Meape, sightless eyes, 
ifted as though he saw something beyond 
the wet awning, the film of smoke and the 
low-hanging clouds. He must have been 
about twenty-five years old, and his 
clothes, though worn, were very, very neat. 
Something caught in Martha's throat 
at the sight of the sightless face lifted so 
bravely and the fresh, manly voice crying 
his wares. She did not buy a paper then, 
she could not, somehow; but the next 


So it was with . 


evening she walked the long blocks out of 
her way to pass the corner. She bought a 
paper this time; but, instead of the usual 
penny, she dropped a half-dollar from her 
en id little purse into his outstretched 
hand. He started as the coin touched his 
palm, then called to her as she was slipping 


away: 
“Lady, you forgot your change!” 

Martha went back, and there was a little 
flush on her thin cheeks as she watched 
him deftly counting out her change, ex- 
plaining smilingly as he did so that the pa- 
pers were only a penny. 

After that Martha walked four blocks 
out of her way every evening for a paper 
and paid a penny for ìt, being careful al- 
ways to have the change. One evening, 
foueven when she was ss ue of 

aving some papers to grade, she fo to 

t the change and while, he counsel K out 

e 7 a to her shyly. 

“You haven't missed buying a paper 

fron m in a lon ume he cre T 
artha start iltily. ‘“Why—why, 
how did you know?" 

“I know your voice. We blind soon get 
s know voices. I knew yours the second 

ay." 
After that Martha always stopped and 
talked to him a moment if he was not 
busy. She did not feel shy with him, that 
is, not much. He was so much younger 
than herself; then, he could not see her. 

He always had her paper ready for her, 
being careful to save her one if he had sold 
out, and waiting for her, no matter how 
late she was. e sound of her voice al- 
ways set. him smiling, and one night he 
shyly asked her not to pay for her paper 
again. 

Martha went home that night and put 
that first paper he had given her in the 
bottom of her trunk. 


OE day she found him in the park, 
sitting in the first spring sunshine, his 
blind face alight at the miracle of birth. 
She sat beside him for a while; then they 
walked up and down, his fingers timidly 
resting on her arm. 

Martha went to the park every Sunda 
after that and he went also. She took 
magazines and books and papers and read 
to him, or they sat and talked, or walked 
up and down the graveled driveways. 
One day, when they were walking in an 
isolated corner, he turned to her suddenly. 

“Miss Martha, I want to see you!” he 
said wistfully. 

Martha stopped aghast. “Why, Ben!” 

“I mean," he explained, “that I want 
to see you in the way we blind see—with 
my fingers. Will you let me pass them 
over your face?” 

Martha stopped. ‘‘ Why—why, yes, yes, 
of course!" she stammered. She trembled 
as his sensitive fingers passed over her face, 
though why she could not have told. 


“You look like I thought you did,” he 
said as they started on. 

*Why—why, how is that?" Martha 
asked agitatedly, remembering, with a 

inge, her unprepossessing face. 

**] don't know just how to explain," he 
said smilingly; “but when I was a little 
boy there was a picture of a woman with 
a baby in her arms hanging over my bed. 
The woman looked down at the baby like 
my mother looked at me, and you look like 

t. » 


at. 
Martha caught her breath. 


WHEN spring and summer had gone 
and the cold, wet, sloppy days had 


come, so they could not go to the park, 
Martha found him, after the first Sunday 
they had missed being together, with a 

wistful look on his face. 
“I don't know what I’m going to do 
"he said. 


. with myself now, Miss Martha, 


"Couldn't you come out to my house, 
Ben?" Martha asked suddenly, without 
at all intending to do so. 

He started, his blind face lighting up. 
*Oh! Could I come, Miss Martha?" 

**Of course," she said, trembling at her 
boldness, “any time you want to." 

He came, just Sundays at first; then he 

n coming in the evening and sitting 
quietly before her open fire. He was con- 
tent to sit there silently while she graded 
papers, or to listen to her read or talk. 

fter a while he came so often that 
Martha's friends spoke to her about it; 
but she did not care and was astonished at 
herself for not caring. It was the first 
time she had had the courage to go on with 
anything in the face of disapproval. So he 
continued to come, and not once did 
Martha even hint to him that he was com- 
ing too often. 

hen, one stormy, wet evening, he was 
not on his corner. It was the first time 
Martha had known him to miss bein, 
there, and she was worried. She waited 
for him a long time, but he did not come. 

He was not there the next evening either, 
and on the third day they sent for her. 
He was sick—pneumonia—and was asking 
for her. She went, leaving her school, 
leaving everything, to take care of him. 
Then it was, as his blind eyes followed her 
around, or he begged to hold her hand 
while suffering, that she came to know 
what he meant to her, and the knowledge 
made her suffer. Not that she cared that 
he was blind, except for him; not that she 
cared what people would say because he 
sold papers; not that she cared that he 
could not be the prince, the protector of 
her dreams, but because the more than 
ten years between them could not be 
bridged! 

She forgot all about the dreams that 
had kept her woman’s heart alive for 
twenty years! She forgot all about the 
hope she had (Continued on page 112) 
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Acting—a Part-time Job 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


UT of a job! To you and me, 
the phrase is fraught with trag- 
edy, or, at the very least, wit 
annoyance and unpleasantness. 
When we are young and hope- 

ful, perhaps we don't so much mind losing 
one position to step into another. But 
when we are older, when we have acquired 
a home, a family, a set of habits, even 
though we speedily find new work again, 
the process is unpleasant. And, for the 
great majority of men and women in nor- 
mal times, it is not even easy to find the 
new job, the older the applicant is the 
greater being the difficulty. The worker 
who has learned by years of practice to do 
one thing, often faces a tragedy when he 
sets out on the hunt for a new job. That 
is why the phrase “out of a job" has such 
poignant connotations for the average per- 
son. 

But did you ever stop to think that the 
ordinary actor or actress is out of a job 
probably on the average of two or three 
times a year? Here is a profession with a 
higher percentage of uncertainty of em- 
ployment than almost any other line of 
work, and at the same time a profession 
which requires of its practitioners a higher 
degree of nervous sensitiveness, a more 
strict retention of youthful charm and 
good looks, a more exacting 
anes at ersonal appearance 
—g othes, pretty gowns, 
and the like. The public, which 
sees only the glitter of the stage, 
does not often consider the other 
side, the economic problems the 
players face, the practical perils, 
and often the tragedies of the 
profession. 

There are numerous popular 
favorites, of course, who may act 
in half a dozen plays a season, 
one failing after the other, and 
yet have no cause to worry, 
cause their services are always in 
demand at a good salary. That 
excellent actor, George Hassell, 
after he came to New York two 
or three years ago, has practi- 
cally never been out of a job, and 
probably he didn't have to seek 
the jobs, either. They sought 
him. The reigning stars, of 
course, are, economically con- 
sidered, “business properties," 
and their managers see to it that 
they are provided with plays 
each year. . 

But 1ne popular leading men, the in- 
génues whom the public adores, the reign- 
ing stars, after all, form but a tiny fraction 
of the actor host. Mr. Arthur Hornblow, 
in his recent book, “The Stage as a Ca- 
reer,” estimates that "there are to-day in 
this country 40,000 persons engaged in 
theatricals, fifty per cent at least of whom 
are legitimate actors." He makes the 
further statement that in 1915 no fewer 
than 10,000 applied to the Actors’ Fund 
for relief, “on the plea that the wolf was at 
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the door and that they needed immediate 
pecuniary assistance.’ When you con- 
sider that 1915 was supposed to be a year 
of great general prosperity in this neutral 
land, to find fifty per cent of the estimated 
20,000 legitimate actors, or one half of all 
the members of a recognized profession, 
applying for pecuniary assistance, makes 
you pause. Half the practitioners of an 
onorable and aima. calling jobless, in 
a prosperity year! Is the profession over- 
crowded, or is it badly conducted? you ask. 
The answer is, both. The profession is 
oyercrowded, and perhaps always will be 
overcrowded. Nor does there seem to be 
any remedy for this, so long as the theater 
is the theater, and men and women are 
men and women. Talk we ever so loudly 
of the hardships and tragedies of the 
actor's lot, the compensating glamour will 
remain. When the stage loses its glamour, 
in fact, when you and I no longer get a 
pleasant thrill as we come down the aisle 
on our side of the footlights, and the actors 
no longer get a thrill when the curtain 
rushes up and they face the battery of our 
glances, when, in short, there is no longer 
any romance in seeing and in acting plays 
—why, then, perhaps young Beni 
temperament will not yearn to “go on the 
stage.” But not before. And when that 


All That 
Glitters is Not Gold 


. EATON tells about a 
$500-a-week actor who 
really took in just $2,000 in the 


year 1916. 

That little old $200 check a 
man gets from the boss at the 
end of the month—every month— 
doesn’t look so bad, does it? 


time does come, the present writer hopes 
to be watching Garrick play “Hamlet” 
with a rosy, celestial cloud for curtain. 
No sane person would recommend to a 
oung man or woman the stage as a career. 
t would be to send them out into a world 
of struggle, of disappointment, of much 
futile effort and wasted time, of pecuniaty 
uncertainty and domestic exile. And yet 
no sane person would deny in his heart 
that the lure which takes the youth or 
maiden into this life, against all advice, 


sometimes against direct social pressure, is 
one of those mysterious forces in the world 
which are higher than the money call, than 
the hearthstone security. Life has too few 
of such lures to make us wish to abolish 
this one. 

But that it is necessary for one half of 
the acting profession to be out of jobs 
and pecuniarily embarrassed in a prosper- 
ity year in order to maintain the romantic 
lure of the stage, is rather too much of a 
pill to swallow. Something must be wrong 
with the present system of theater man- 
agement. As a matter of fact, there are a 
lot of things wrong with it. 

Until recent months, one of these things 
was that actors got no pay for rehearsals. 
The Actors’ Equity Association has, after 
much effort and threats to affiliate. with 
the American Federation of Labor, se- 
cured the acceptance by a good man 
managers of a form of contract which 
for. j living wage during the rehearsal 


riod. 

But even this, of course, is not full pay, 
and deducts seriously from income. Sup- 
pose we say that a play is rehearsed on an 
average of three weeks. (Some few are, 
unfortunately for art, rehearsed less, some 
a good bit more.) Now bear in mind the 
fact, which is pretty well established by 

ures, that at present two out 

every three theatrical pro- 
ductions in America fail. ete 
out of ten made by one firm last 
winter failed.) That means the 
ordinary actor or actress, out of 
three attempts to land a salary- 
paying job, works for at least 
nine weeks on half pay or less. 
When you further deduct the 
usual summer vacation time of, 
say, six weeks, and add a week 
at the least hunting each new 
job, you reach the rather ast 
ishing conclusion that the dier: 
age actor may very conceivably 
lose nine weeks out of the fifty- 
two entire, and nine more wee 
in large part. In other words, 
he is only a part-time worker. 
His “munificent” salary doesn't 
look so munificent when figured 
on B ies bane is of figuri 
ut the basis o we 

have employed above actually is 
not a fair one. It would only be 
a fairone if the demand for actors 
were somewhere near the supply. 
As we have seen, it isn't; it is far 
less than the supply. Consequently, the 
period of one week we have figured between 
jobs is, for hundreds and probably thou- 
sands of players, far too short. It would 
not surprise those who are on “the inside," 
if the figures could be compiled, to find 
that the average actor does not work half 
the year, that he spends as much, if not 
more, time hunting for a chance to act 
and in rehearsing than he does in actually 
practicing his profession. 

For example, a (Continued on page ror) 
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From a photograph © by Ira L. Hill, New York City 

Elsie Janis 
Miss JANIS is always pursued by theatrical man- tically assures its success. She is now the star of, 
agers armed with five-year contracts. They know she “The Century Girl," one of the most elaborate mu- 


is one of the biggest drawing cards in America, as well sical revues ever produced in New York, which has 
as in London, and to have Elsie Janis in a play prac- played to more than a million dollars this season. 
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ples 


From a photograph by A. E. Stearn 


THIS distinguished English actress has played in this 
country almost continuously since she made her great 
success in “Milestones.” Since then she has been as- 
sociated with Beerbohm Tree in his Shakespearean re- 
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Auriol Lee 


vivals, and afterward with Tom Wise in his. Just 
now she is doing a beautiful bit of acting in “Pals 
First." Though a young woman she has a genius for 
playing old ladies! parts. 


From a photograph by Sarony 


Frances Starr 


SINCE David Belasco took Miss Starr in hand, this 
popular actress has never had to look for a job. “The 
Rose of the Rancho,” “The Easiest Way,” '"The Case 
of Becky,” ** Marie-Odile,” and now the “Little Lady 


in Blue” have kept Frances Starr playing forty weeks 
in the season, and when the summer comes she is only 
too glad to rest. Five plays without a single failure 
—that comes pretty close to a record! 


William Roscoe Thayer, one of Massachusetts’ Most Distinguished Sons, 
Who on the Opposite Page Pays a Stirring Tribute to His Native State 
THE STATE that gave us Francis Parkman and 
John Fiske also gives us William Roscoe Thayer— 


history runs in the blood of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Thayer was born, and has lived most of his life (fifty- 


eight years), in Boston. His “Life and Letters of 
John Hay” is, of course, his most widely read book; 
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but his “Life and Times of Cavour” is quite as ex- 
traordinary. These two enormous pieces of work are 
permanent contributions tq history and they alone, 
without his other books, place Mr. Thayer in the front 
rank of historians. Every American is proud of Massa- 
chusetts and of the kind of men she breeds. 


The Glory of the States 


Massachusetts 


Founded by men and women who “had the fear of 
God in their hearts, but feared the 
face of no man” 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


Author of “Life and Letters of John Hay,” 
“Life and Times of Cavour,” etc. 


HE Glory of Massachusetts goes 

ack to the origin of this com- 

monwealth, which was conceived 

neither in lust of conquest, nor in 

eed for gain, but in the desire of 

a handful of simple, devout souls to wor- 

ship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience. 

Freedom of worship is the primal free- 
dom. On this rock—the real Plymouth 
Rock—the Pilgrims founded their com- 
munity; and this was the corner stone 
whereon the Puritans built their settle- 
ments at Salem and at Boston. They were 
not so other-worldly as to despise what- 
ever profit their industry and thrift might 
bring them; but they thought first of God, 
not of gain. 

It is the fashion of late to speak con- 
descendingly of the Puritans, as of a peo- 
ple of narrow views and of men of sour 
temperament; but no descendant of theirs, 
and no later immigrant who now dwells in 
the commonwealth they founded, and en- 
joys the blessings which it bestows upon 
us, will fail to glory in being able to trace 
back to such forerunners. The story of 
the conditions which faced the passengers 
of the “Mayflower” when they landed at 
Plymouth can never be too often repeated. 
To have as founders of our state men and 
women who *' had the fear of God in their 
hearts, but feared the face of no man," 
ranks as the initial glory of Massachu- 


setts. 

The courage which led the first settlers 
to enterprise their migration from the Old 
World to the New was confirmed by the 
difficulties which confronted them here. 
It was not the courage which inspires sol- 
diers to perform incredible feats of valor 
in battle, or civilians to prove themselves 
heroes in a sudden emergency; it was the 
courage which has become habitual, 
which is steadfast and patient, which 
looks forward without dismay to a life of 
prsoon, and accepts calamity as or- 

ained by God to put their character to 
the touch. This quality of courage, inbred 
and constant, is the second glory of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

. The third I take to be the spirit of In- 
dividualism. The Puritan commonwealth 
took it for granted that every one of its 
members was an Individual, directly re- 
sponsible to God, and intended by 
to do his appointed task and no other. 
The Puritan might not hide himself away 


in a multitude, and evade- personal re- 
sponsibility by throwing the blame on 
either the mass, of which he was only an 
infinitesimal atom, or on a monarch,whom 
he blindly obeyed. His duty coincided 
with his individuality; and even though he 
might contrive to deceive his fellows, he 
could not cheat x 

Another glory of the Old Bay State was 
the quality of self-reliance which sprang 
from the creed of the Colonists, and was 
fostered by their environment. If a set- 
tler could not fend for himself and his fam- 
ily in the wilderness, he went down; for at 
first he had no one to succor him, or help 
might be too far distant to be summoned 
in sudden need. 

The last glory I shall mention here is 
that of democracy, the outcome of these 
various elements. Its germ is in the" May- 
flower" Compact, which the Pilgrims 
drew up and signed in the cabin of that 
ship as it made its landfall at Province- 
town. They promised each other to up- 
hold “such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, and offices from time 
to time as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the col- 
ony." 


S THE settlements grew, the town 
meeting brought democracy into civil 
and political affairs, and the congregational 
stem spread it through the churches, so 
that when the early settlements were weld- 
ed into the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the Puritan theocracy had by a 
natural process been transformed into a 
state on the way to democracy. Absolute 
democracy was still in the future. Class 
distinctions, property qualifications, obedi- 
ence to the Royal Government in England 
still endured; but our ancestors brought 
with them such ideals as trial by jury and 
the principles of habeas corpus, and of the 
right to representation, which, by safe- 
guarding the citizen and by establishing the 
equality of all citizens before the law, led 
to democracy. Deepest of all was the 
seed of liberty planted in the creed which 
made each man's conscience immediately 
answerable to God. 

Out of these elements grew the Massa- 
chusetts Yankees, a strong and hardy race, 
self-reliant and resourceful, stern, perhaps 
even grim, who sustained their souls and 
enriched their minds by constant reading 
of the Bible, and sharpened their wits by 


theological discussions and by political de- 
bates. Probably they were neither lovely 
nor lovable; but they were a granite Fact 
planted by destiny at the entrance to a 
new era of civilization. As every Puritan 
was brought up to defend himself and his 
community, he was potentially a soldier. 
To the armies of the Revolution, Massa- 
chusetts furnished the largest quota—67,- 
000 men out of 231,000. 

After the formation of the Union, 
Massachusetts maintained her position 
as a pioneer. Her sons clung to the habit 
of speaking out, a habit which is indis- 
penssbie to the moral health of a people. 

o protest against wrongs became a Mas- 
sachusetts characteristic. Instead of be- 
ing hostile to innovations, the state wel- 
comed them; with the result that out of 
the babel of the reformers and critics 
there came many admirable suggestions. 
Best of all, it was popular to have an open 
mind, ready to greet the new not merely 
because it was new but because it might 

ibly be true, and convinced that, since 
ruth is a living principle, the Book of 
Revelation is never closed. 


THIS open-mindedness, joined with a 
keen sense of justice and a humane in- 
stinct, led to the early adoption in Massa- 
chusetts of improv abe a of dealing 
with poverty and crime, and of the care of 
the sick in hospitals; and during the first 
three quarters of the nineteenth century 
the state stood foremost in education. The 
spirit of enterprise sent the merchant fleets 
of Salem, Boston and New Bedford into 
all seas, and many were the fortunes drawn’ 
from Calcutta and the East Indies, from 
South America, Russia and the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Arctic. Then fol- 
lowed steam, and the springing up of fac- 
tories and factory towns, and, a little 
later, of railroads. After Massachusetts 
bankers had meshed their own state with 
railroad lines, they sent their capital into 
the Middle West to develop transporta- 
tion in that wide territory. 
Massachusetts men—James Otis, 

John Adams, Samuel Adams, Hancock 
and their associates—had prepared the 
way for the Revolution, so Massachusetts 
men led the movement which culminated 
in the Civil War. Garrison, John Quincy 
Adams, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Park- 
er, Charles Sumner, James Russell Low- 
ell, and their comrades and supporters 
were the spokesmen of liberty. For twen- 
ty years before the actual clash Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina, one representing 
the North, the other the South, kept up a 
fateful antiphony—Massachusetts pro- 
claiming “Liberty and Union,” South 
Carolina replying “Slavery and Seces- 
sion.” And when war came, Massachu- 
setts hurried her regiments to SUR Gg cath 
maintained her full quota, and upheld the 
cause without wavering to the end. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. These 
men were righteous. They leavened poli- 
tics with morals, and made their country- 
men feel the duty of defending national in- 
tegrity and freedom even at the sacrifice of 
their lives. In the generations between the 
Revolution and the Civil War, Daniel Web- 
ster, senator from Massachusetts, towered 
above the other statesmen of his time, and 
he so eloquently preached the ideal of na- 
'tional union, that that became the sheet an- 
chor which saved the ship of state in the 
storms which followed. 

But the peculiar (Continued on page 100) 
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FANNY HERSELF 
The Beginning of Her Great 


Adventure 


BEFORE coming to the situation that 
now confronts Fanny—the turning 
point in her career—the reader should re- 
call these facts: 

When Fanny Brandeis was thirteen 
years old, her father died, and her mother 
surprised the town of Winnebago by tak- 
ing over the management of the Brandeis 
Bazaar herself. So while Fanny and her 
brother, Theodore, were growing up, their 
mother was proving herself a successful 
merchant. 

A year later the visit of a famous mu- 
sician to Winnebago had a great, though 
indirect, influence on Fanny’s life. The 
musician, enthusiastic over Theodore’s 
violin playing, begged Mrs. Brandeis to 
send her son to Europe. Doing this meant 
not only that Mrs. Brandeis would have 
to work harder in the store, but that Fan- 
ny’s education would have to be curtailed. 

This chapter in the story of Fanny opens 
a few months after Theodore’s departure. 

THE EDITOR 


ANNY was in the store a great 
deal now. After she finished high 
school they sent Mattie away 
and Fanny took over the house- 
keeping duties, but it was not 
her milieu. Not that she didn’t do it well. 
She put a very fury of energy and care 
into the preparation of a pot roast. After 
she had iced a cake she enhanced it with 
cunning arabesques of jelly. The house 
shone as it never had, even under Mattie’s 
honest régime. But it was like hitching 
a high-power engine to a butter churn. 
There were Periods of maddening restless- 
ness. Át such times she would set about 
cleaning the cellar, erhaps. 

Other girls of Fanny's age, at such 
times, cleaned out their bureau drawers 
and read forbidden novels. Fanny armed 
herself with the third best broom, the dust- 
pan, and an old bushel basket. She swept 
up chips, scraped up ashes, scoured the 
preserve shelves, washed the windows, 
cleaned the vegetable bins, and got gritty, 
and scarlet-cheeked and streaked with 
soot. It was a wonderful safety valve, 
that cellar. À pity it was that the house 
had no attic. 

Then there were long, lazy summer af- 
ternoons when there was nothing to do but 
read. And dream. And watch the town 
go by to supper. I think that is why our 

reat men and women so often have sprung 
fom small towns, or villages. They have 
had time to dream in their adolescence. 
No cars to catch, no matinées, no city 
streets, none of the teeming, empty, 
energy-consuming occupations of the aty 
child. Little that is competitive, muc! 
that is unconsciously absorbed at the most 
impressionistic period, long evenings for 
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reading, long afternoons in the fields or 
woods. With the cloth laid, and the bread 
cut and covered with a napkin, and the 
sauce in the glass bowl, and the cookies on 
a blue plate, and the potatoes doing very, 
very slowly, and the kettle steaming with 
a Peerybingle cheerfulness, Fanny would 
stroll out to the front porch again to watch 
for the familiar figure to appear around the 
corner of Norris Street. She would wear 
herblue-and-whitechecked gingham apron, 
deftly twisted over one hip, and tucked in, 
in deference to the passers-by. And the 
town would by—Hen Cody’s drays, 
rattling and thundering; the high school 
boys thudding down the road, dog-tired 
and sweaty in their football suits, or their 
track pants and jerseys, on their way from 
the athletic field to the school shower 
baths; Mrs. Mosher flying home, her skirts 
billowing behind her, after a protracted 
afternoon at whist; little Ernie Trost with 
a napkin-covered peach basket carefully 
balanced in his hand, waiting for the six- 
fifteen interurban to round the corner near 
the switch, so that he could hand up his 
father’s supper; Rudie Maas, the butcher, 
with a moist little packet of meat in his 
hand, and lurching ever so slightly, and 
looking about defiantly. Oh, Fanny prob- 
ably never realized how much she saw and 
absorbed, sitting there on the Brandeis 
front porch, watching Winnebago go by 
to supper. 


T CHRISTMAS time she helped in the 
store, afternoons and evenings. Then, 
one Christmas, Mrs. Brandeis was ill for 
three weeks with grip. They had to have 
a helper in the house. When Mrs. Bran- 
deis was able to come back to the store 
Sadie left to marry, not one of her travel- 
ing-men victims, but a steady person in 
the paper-hanging way, whose suit had 
long been considered hopeless. After that 
Fanny took her place. She developed a 
surprising knack of selling. Yet it was 
not so surprising, perhaps, when one con- 
sidered her teacher. She learned as only a 
woman can learn who is brought into daily 
contact with the outside world. It was 
not only contact: it was the relation of 
buyer and seller. She learned to jud 
people because she had to. How else could 
one gauge their tastes, temperaments, and 
pocketbooks? 

She learned that it was the girls from 
the paper mills who bought the expensive 
plates—the ones with the red roses and 
green leaves hand-painted in great smears 
and costing two dollars and a half, while 
the golf club crowd selected for a gift or 
pue one of the little white plates with the 
aded-looking blue sprig pattern, costin 
thirty-nine cents. One day, after she ha 
spent endless time and patience over the 
sale of a nondescript little plate to one of 
Winnebago's socially elect, she stared 
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wrathfully after the retreating back of the 
trying customer. 

“Did you see that? I spent an hour 
with her. One hour! I showed her every- 
thing from the imported Limoges bowls to 
the Sévres cups and saucers, and all she 
bought was that miserable. little bonbon 
dish with the cornflower pattern. Cat!" 

Mrs. Brandeis spoke from the depths of 
her wisdom. 

“Fanny, I didn't miss much that went 
on during that hour, and I was dying to 
come over and take her away from you, 
but I didn't, because I knew you needed 
the lesson. But I want to tell you now 
that it isn't only a matter of plates. It'sa 
matter of understanding olks. When 
you've learned whom to show the expen- 
sive hand-painted things to, and when to 
suggest quietly the little, vague things, 
with what you call the faded look, why, 

u've learned just about all there is to 

now of human nature. Don't expect it, 
at your age.” 


OLLY BRANDEIS had never lost her 
trick of chatting with customers, or 
listening to them, whenever she had a mo- 
ment's time. It was incredible, the secrets 
they revealed of business, and love and 
disgrace; of hope and aspirations, and 


troubles and happiness. The farmer 
women used to fascinate Fanny by their 
very drabness. Mrs. Brandeis had a long 


and loyal following of these women. It 
was before the day when every farmhouse 
boasted an automobile, a telephone, and a 
phonograph. 

A worn and dreary lot, these farmer 
women, living a skimmed-milk existence, 

utting their youth, and health, and looks 
into the soil. They used often to sit back 
near the stove in winter, or in a cool corner 
near the front of the store in summer, and 
reveal, bit by bit, the sordid, tragic details 
of their starved existence. Fanny was of- 
ten shocked when they told their age— 
twenty-five, twenty-eight, thirty, but old 
and withered from drudgery, and child- 
bearing, and coarse, unwholesome food. 
Ignorant women, and terribly lonely, with 
the dumb, lack-luster eyes that bespeak 
monotony. When they smiled they 
showed blue-white, glassily perfect false 
teeth that flashed incongruously in the ruin 
of their wrinkled, sallow, weather-beaten 
faces. Mrs. Brandeis would question 
them gently. 

Children? Ten. Living? Four. Doc- 
tor? Never had one in the house. Why? 
He didn’t believe in them. No pro 
kitchen utensils, none of the devices that 
lighten the deadeningly monotonous drud- 
gery of housework. Everything went to 
make his work easier—new harrows, plows, 
tractors, windmills, reapers, barns, silos. 

Fanny learned, too, that the woman 
with the shawl, and with her money tied 
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in a corner of her handkerchief, was more 
likely to buy the six-dollar doll, with the 
blue satin dress, and the real hair and eye- 
lashes, while the Winnebago East End so- 
ciety woman haggled over the forty-nine- 
cent kind, which she dressed herself. 

I think their loyalty to Mrs. Brandeis 
might be senlainied | br he honesty and her 
sympathy. She was so square with them. 

hen Minnie Mahler, out Centerville 
way, got married, she knew there would be 
no redundancy of water sets, hanging 
lamps, or pickle dishes. 

“T thought like I’d get her a chamber 
set," Minnie's aunt would confide to Mrs. 
Brandeis. 

“Ts this for Minnie Mahler, of Center- 
ville?" 

“Yes; she gets married Sunday." 

“I sold a chamber set for that weddin 
yesterday. And a set of dishes. But 
don't think she's got a parlor lamp. At 
least I haven't old one. Why don't you 
get her that? If she doesn't like it she can 
change it. Now there's that blue one with 
the pink roses." 

And Minnie's aunt would end by buying 
the lamp. 

Fanny learned that the mill girls liked 
the bright-colored and expensive wares, 
and why; she learned that the woman with 
the **fascinator" (tragic misnomer!) over 
her head wanted the finest sled for her boy. 
She learned to keep her temper. She 
learned to suggest without seeming to sug- 
gest. She learned to do surprisingly well 
all those things that her mother did so sur- 
prisingly well—surprisingly because both 
the women secretly hated the business of 
buying and selling. 


"THE store was paying, now. Not mag- 
nificently, but well enough. Most of the 
money went to Theodore, in Dresden. He 
was progressing, though not so meteori- 
cally as Bauerand Schabelitz had predicted. 
But that sort of thing took time, Mrs. 
Brandeis argued. Fanny often found her 
mother looking at her these days with a 
questioning sadness in her eyes. Once she 
suggested that Fanny join the class in 
drawing at the Winnebago University—a 
small fresh-water college. Fanny did try 
it for a few months, but the work was not 
what she wanted. : 

'There came often to Winnebago a 
woman whom Fanny Brandeis admired 
intensely. She was a traveling sales- 
woman, successful, magnetic, and very 
much alive. Her name was Mrs. Emma 
McChesney, and between her and Mrs. 
Brandeis idm existed a warm friendship. 
She always took dinner with Mrs. Bran- 
deis and Fanny, and they made a special 
effort to give her all those delectable home- 
cooked dishes denied her in her endless 
round of hotels. 

** Noodle soup!” she used to say, almost 
. lyrically. “With real hand-made egg 
noodles! You don’t know what it means. 
You haven’t been eating vermicelli soup 
all through Illinois and Wisconsin.” 

“Weve made a dessert, though, that—” 

“ Molly Brandeis, don't you dare to tell 
me what you've got for dessert. I couldn't 
stand it. But, oh, suppose, suppose it’s 
homemade strawberry shortcake!” 

Which it more than likely was. 

Fanny Brandeis used to think that she 
would dress exactly as Mrs. McChesney 
dressed, if she, too, were a successful busi- 
ness woman earning a man-size salary. 


Mrs. McChesney was a blue serge sort of 
woman—and her blue serge never was 
shiny in the back. Her collar, or jabot, or 
tie, or cuffs, or whatever relieving bit of 
white she wore, was always of the E oben 
and crispest. Her hats were apt to be 
small and full of what is known as “line.” 
She usually would try to arrange her 
schedule so as to spend a Sunday in Win- 
nebago, and the three alert, humor-loving 
women, grown wise and tolerant from 
much contact with human beings, would 
have a delightful day together. 

* Molly," Mrs. McChesney would say, 
when they were comfortably settled in the 
living-room, or on the front porch, “with 
yer shrewdness, and experience, and 

rains, you ought to be one of those five or 
ten thousand a year buyers. You know 
how to sell goods and handle people. And 
you know values. That's all there is to 
the whole game of business. I don't ad- 
vise you to go on the road. Heaven knows 
I wouldn't advise my dearest enemy to do 
that, much less a friend. But you could do 
bigger things, and get bigger results. You 
know most of the big wholesalers, and re- 
tailers too. Why don't you speak to them 


about a department position? Or let me 
nose around a bit for you." 

Molly Brandeis shook her head, though 
her expressive eyes were eager and inter- 
ested. "Don't you think I've thought of 
that, Emma? A thousand times? But 
Im—I'm afraid. There's too much at 
stake. Suppose I couldn't succeed? 
There's Theodore, His whole future is 
dependent. on me for the next few years. 
And there's Fanny here. No, I guess I'm 
too old. And I'm sure of the business 
here, small as it is." 


EMMA McCHESNEY glanced at the 
girl. “I’m thinking that Fanny has 
the making of a pretty capable business 
woman herself." 

Fanny drew in her breath sharply, and 
her face sparkled into sudden life, as al- 
ways when she was tremendously inter- 
ested. 

* Do you know what I'd do if I were in 
Mother's place? I'd take a great, big, run- 
ning jump for it—and land! I'd take a 
chance. What is there for her in this town? 
Nothing! She's been giving things up all 
her life, and what has it brought her?" 


EMMA M'CHESNE Y AND FANNY BRANDEIS 


*Now listen to me child. The very next time a traveling man in a 
brown suit and a red necktie asks you to take dinner with him at 
the Haley House—even one of those roast pork, queen-fritter- with- 
rum-sauce, Roman punch Sunday dinners—I want you to accept" 
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She sold the household goods, too—those intimate personal pieces. . . She knew the his- 
tory of every nick, every scratch and worn spot. Her mother lived again in every piece 


“Tt has brought me a comfortable liv- 
ing, and the love of my two children, and 
the respect of my townspeople." 

“Respect? hy shouldn’t they re- 
spect you? You're the smartest woman in 

innebago, and the hardest working." 

Emma McChesney frowned a little, in 
thought. "What do you two girls do for 
recreation?" 

“Tm afraid we have too little of that, 
Emma. I know Fanny has. I'm so dog- 
tired at the end of the day all I want is 
to take my hairpins out and go to bed." 

* And Fanny?" 

“Oh, I read. I’m free to pick my book 
friends, at least." 

* Now just what do you mean by that, 
child? It sounds a little bitter." 

“T was thinking of what Chesterfield 
said in one of his Letters to His Son. 
*Choose always to be in the society of 
those above you,' he wrote. I guess he 
never lived in Winnebago, Wisconsin. I'm 
a working woman, and a Jew, and we 
haven't any money or social position. And 
unless she's a Becky Sharp any small-town 
girl with all those handicaps might as well 
choose a certain constellation of stars in 
the sky to wear as a breastpin, as try to 
choose the friends she really wants.” 

From Molly Brandeis to Emma Mc- 
Chesney there flashed a look that said, 
“You see?” And from Emma McChes- 
ney to Molly Brandeis another that said, 
“Yes; and it's your fault.” 


“Look here, Fanny, don't you see any 
boys—men?” 

“No. There aren’t any. Those who 
have ańy sense and initiative leave to 
to Milwaukee, or Chicago, or New York. 
Those that stay marry the banker’s lovely 
daughter.” 


EMMA M'CHESNEY laughed at that, 
and Molly Brandeis too, and Fann 

joined them a bie ruefully. Then quite ead: 
denly, there came into her face a melting, 
softening look that made it almost lovely. 
She crossed swiftly over to where her 
mother sat, and put a hand on either cheek 


‘(grown thinner of late) and kissed the tip 


of her nose. “We don't care—really. Do 
we, Mother? We're poor wurkin' girruls. 
But gosh! Ain't we proud? Mother, your 
mistake was in not doing as Ruth did." 

* Ruth?" 

“In the Bible. Remember when What’s- 
his-name, her husband, died? Did she 
back to her home town? No, she didn't. 
She'd lived there all her life, and she knew 
better. She said to Naomi, her mother-in- 
law, ‘Whither thou goest I will go.’ And 
she went. And when they got to Bethle- 
hem, Ruth looked around, knowingly, un- 
til she saw Boaz, the catch of the town. 
So she went to work in his fields, gleaning, 
and she gleaned away, trying to look just 
as girlish, and dreamy, and unconscious, 
but watching him out of the corner of her 
eye all the time. Presently Boaz came 


along, looking over the crops, and he saw 
her. ‘Who’s the new damsel?’ he asked, 
‘the peach?’” 

“Fanny Brandeis, aren’t you ashamed!” 

“But, Mother; that's what it says in the 
Bible, actually. ‘Whose damsel 1s this?’ 
They told him it was Ruth, the dashing 
widow. After that it was all off with the 
Bethlehem girls. Boaz paid no more at- 
tention to them than if they had never 
existed. He married Ruth, and she led 
society. Just a little careful scheming, 
that’s all.” 

“T should say you have been reading, 
Fanny Brandeis,” said Emma McChes- 
ney. She was smiling, but her eyes were 
serious. *Now listen to me, child. The 
very next time a traveling man in a brown 
suit and a red necktie asks you to take din- 
ner with him at the Haley House—even 
one of those roast pork, queen-fritter-with 
rum-sauce, Roman punch Sunday dinners 
—I want you to accept.” 

“Even if he wears a lodge pin, a dia- 
mond ring and a brown derby?" 

“Even if he shows you the letters from 
his girl in Manistee," said Mrs. McChes- 
ney solemnly. ''You've been seeing too 
much of Fanny Brandeis." 


CHAPTER VIII 


"THEODORE had been gone six years. 
His letters, all too brief, were events in 
the lives of the two women. They read 
and reread them. Fanny unconsciously 
embellished them with fascinating details 
made up out of her own imagination. 

“They’re really triumphs of stupidity 
and dullness,” she said one day in disgust, 
after one of Theodore’s long-awaited let- 
ters had proved particularly dry and 
sparse. “Just think of it! Dresden, Mu- 
nich, Leipsic, Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort! 
And from his letters you would never know 
he had left Winnebago. I suppose a new 
city means nothing to him but another 
platform, another audience, another piano, 
all intended as a background for his violin. 
He could travel all over the world and it 
wouldn’t touch him once.” 

Theodore had begun to play in concert 
with some success, but he wrote that there 
was no real money in it yet. He was not 
well enough: known. It took time. He 
sent them a photograph at which they 
gasped, and then laughed, surprisedly. 

e looked so awfully German, so different, 
somehow. 

A month after the photograph, came a 
letter announcing his marriage. Fanny’s 
quick eye, leaping ahead from line to line, 
took in the facts that her mind seemed un- 
able to grasp. Her name was Olga Stumpf. 

In the midst of her horror some imp in 

anny’s brain said that her hands would 
be red, and thick, with a name like that.) 
An orphan. She sang. One of the Vienna 
concert halls, but so different from the : 
other girls. And he was so happy. And 
he hated to ask them for it, but if they 
could cable a hundred or so. That would 
help. And here was her picture. 

Ånd there was her picture. One of the 
so-called vivacious type of Viennese of the 
lower class, smiling a conscious smile, her 
hair elaborately waved and dressed, her 
figure high-busted, narrow-waisted; ear- 
rings, chains, bracelets. She was older 
than Theodore. Or perhaps it was the ear- 


rings. 
They cabled the hundred. 
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After the first shock of it Molly Bran- 
deis found excuses for him. “He must 
have been awfully lonely, Fanny. Often. 
And perhaps it will steady him, and make 
him more ambitious. He'll probably work 
all the harder now.” 


“No, he won't. But you will. And I . 


will. I didn't mind working for Theodore, 
and scrimping, and never having any of 
the things I wanted, from blouses to mu- 
sic. But I won't work and deny myself to 
keep a great, thick, cheap, German bar- 
maid, or whatever she is, in comfort. I 
won't! 

But she did. And quite suddenly Molly 
Brandeis, of the straight, firm figure and 
the bright, alert eye, and the durant 
humor, seemed to lose some of those elec- 
tric qualities. It was an almost impercep- 
tible letting down. You have seen a fine 
race horse suddenly break and lose his 
stride in the midst of the field, and pull up 
and try to gain it again, and go bravely on, 
his stride and form still there, but his 
spirit broken? That was Molly Brandeis. 


FANNY did much of the buying now. 
She bought quickly and shrewdly, like 
her mother. 

As time went on she introduced some 
new features into the business, and did 
away with various old ones. The over- 
flowing benches outside the store were 
curbed, and finally disappeared altogether. 
Fanny took charge of the window dis- 
plays, and often came back to the store at 
night to spend the evening at work with 
Aloysius. "They would tack a piece of mus- 
lin around the window to keep off the gaze 
of passers-by, and together evolve a win- 
dow that more than made up for the ab- 
sent show benches. 

Perhaps the thing that Fanny Brandeis 
said about herself one day, when she was 
having one of her talks with Emma Mc- 
Chesney, who was on her fall trip for the 
Featherloom Petticoat Company, might 
describe her. 

“No ballroom would ever be hushed in- 
to admiring awe when I entered," she said. 
“No diners in a restaurant would stop to 
gaze at me, their forks poised half-way, 
their eyes blinded by my beaut¥: I’m one 
of a million women who look their best in 
a tailor suit and a hat with a line. Not 
that I ever had either. But I have my 
points, only they’re blunted just now.” 

Still, that bit of description doesn’t do, 
after all. Because she had distinct charm, 
and some beauty. She was not what is 
known as the Jewish type, in spite of her 
coloring. The hair that used to curl, 
waved now. Ina day when coiffures were 
a bird’s-nest of puffs and curls and pompa- 
dour, she wore her hair straight back from 
her forehead and wound in a coil at the 
neck. Her face in repose was apt to be 
rather lifeless, and almost heavy. But 
when she talked, it flashed into sudden 
life, and you found yourself watching her 
mouth, fascinated. k was the key to her 
whole character, that mouth. Mobile, 
humorous, sensitive, the sensuousness of 
the lower lip corrected by the firmness of 
the upper. She had large, square teeth, 
yery regular, and of the yellow-white tone 
that bespeaks health. She used to make 
many of her own clothes, and she always 
trimmed her hats. Mrs. Brandeis used to 
bring home material and styles from her 
Chicago buying trips, and Fanny’s quick 
mind adapted them. She managed, some- 
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She flung open the furnace door. . . . Her face was set, 
her eyes brilliant. Suddenly she flung the tightly- 
rolled apron into the heart of the flaming mass 


how, to look miraculously well dressed. 

The Christmas following Theodore’s 
marriage was the most successful one in 
the history of the Brandeis Bazaar. And it 
bred in Fanny Brandeis a lifelong hatred 
of the holiday season. In years after she 
always tried to get away from the city at 
Christmas time. The two women did the 
work of four men. They had a big stock 
on hand. Mrs. Brandeis was everywhere 
at once. 


HE two women scarcely stopped to eat 

in the last ten days of the holiday rush. 
Often Annie, the girl who had taken Mat- 
tie’s place in the household, would bring 
down their supper, steaming hot, and they 
would eat it quickly, up in the little gallery 
where they kept the sleds, and doll bug- 
gies, and drums. At night (the store was 
open until ten or eleven at Christmas 
time) they would trudge home through 


the snow, so numb with weariness that 
they hardly minded the cold. The snow, 
hard and resilient, squeaked beneath their 
heels. They would open the front door 
and stagger in, blinking, the house seemed 
so weirdly quiet and peaceful after the 
rush and clamor of the store. 

They cleared a snug little fortune that 
Christmas. On Christmas Eve they smiled 
wanly at each other, like two comrades 
who have fought and bled together, and 
won. When they left the store it was 
nearly midnight. Belated shoppers, bun- 
dle-laden, carrying holly wreaths, with 
strange handles, and pated heads, and 
sticks protruding from lumpy brown paper 
burdens, were hurrying home. 

They stumbled home, too spent to talk. 
Fanny, groping for the keyhole, stubbed 
her toe against a wooden box between the 
storm door and the inner door. It had 
evidently been left (Continued on page 92) 


OO old at ai d 
Well, that depends. 
To the man who 
has rightly ordered 
his life, who has 
chosen his work with an eye 
to the future and the best 
use of his peculiar talents, 
forty is the beginning of the 
period of the greatest useful- 


ess. 
“Old fellows have to step 

aside for young blood,” the 

man on the street may tell 

you. This is the surface ob- 

servation. The prize-fighter 

or the professional baseball 

player at forty is an almost forgotten 

‘has been;” the physician at forty is 

swinging into his best stride. It is often 

said that a department store clerk at fifty 

is able to hang on only through pull or fa- 

voritism, but many a one in full middle age 

becomes an important buyer or manager. 

A bookkeeper at sixty may be just nght 

for a position as.auditor where all that he 

has been accumulating is used and is highly 

paid for. A bank director at fifty is con- 

sidered a youth whose opinions may ripen 

later into something useful. 


Every Man Should Try to Get Ready 
for Forty 


s IE a man has not made himself a place 
in his profession, in a good business, or 
accumulated a competence at forty, he is 
fitted only for what the young man is 
much better fitted—the work of routine." 
'The man who stays in competition with 
youth after he is forty must not complain 
if the man who has youth to market is able 
to underbid him. 

The simplest method of earning a living 
is by doing work that requires merely 
brute force. The ditch digger is not 
obliged to think; all he needs to do is to 
follow the directions of the “boss.” He is 


Is Your Job Keeping 


There are youthful, middle-age and old-age 
matter how old you are, there is a 


too old when his physical body is too old. 
This period may set in at thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty or later, depending on his an- 
cestry and the care he has taken of him- 
self. 

Farm labor—being more diversified — 
has an advantage. There is hardly such a 
thing as becoming too old for farm work. 
In the Canadian wheat fields there are 
often men past seventy at work with the 
young fellows—taking their stint at 
"stooking," or helping at the threshing 
machine. The man who is selling physical 
labor alone is too old when he is unable to 
deliver the customary amount of work. 

The skilled man in many professions, 
unless he has the knack of anchoring his 
business, is likely to be displaced after a 
few years by the ebullient, enthusiastic, 
optimistic youth. 


Why Good Newspaper Reporters are 
Usually Very Young 


IN PRACTICALLY every large business 
there are positions where the wage is 
such that it appeals only to the beginner, 
the one who must make some sacrifice in 
order to obtain experience. The reporter 
on the average daily newspaper illustrates 
this. He is usually young. -As long as he 


B. C. Bean, author of this article, and Luther 
Burbank, the world -renowned naturalist 
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retains his: youth, he is good for “leg 
work," for racing about after facts, wher 
the older man might have to be content 
with inferences. The youth receives clea: 
impressions from events because they are 
new to him. Later, unless he has tre 
mendous, abiding enthusiasm and belie! 
in his fellow men, he is likely to become 
cynical. At any rate, his susceptibility tc 
tapes probably will have worn off. 

y the time the reporter is thirty it i: 
very likely that he Du shifted to other 
work, or is one of the very few to gain pro- 
motion. 


How to Prepare for Increased Useful- 
ness as You Grow Older 


FOR man to be too old at forty is not 
natural. Scientists tell us that the life 
periods of man compare with the life his- 
tory of therace. A table such as the one or 
the opposite page may be compiled from 
various authorities on biology. 

In most businesses and professions the 
period of mature manhood is commonly 
the period of great skill. The body still 
retains its elasticity; previous training 
and acquired good habits count in daily 
work; experience now begins to retum 
dividends. The individual develops com- 
mon sense, conservatism and deliberation. 
He is less likely to be swayed by the primi- 
tive emotions of younger life. Well-laid 
plans mature; returns from previous in- 
vestments in time, labor and money begin 
to come in. 

But it is during this period that the com- 
pere of newer workers in the same field 

egins to be felt. The apprentices in the 
trades, and students in the schools begin 
to get a foothold in competition with the 
established worker. And—what is ol 
vital importance—the beginner is willing 
to work much cheaper than the expen- 
enced man. Thus, experience must guard 
against the under-cut. 

It is in this period that the greatest dis- 
placement occurs. The unprogressive, 
the dissipated, the timorous, are pushed 
aside to make room for those having more 
enterprise. 

Take a typical example: In a very suc- 
cessful gas-lighting plant in the Middle 
West a lathe worker started in work in 
1912. In the same job for several years he 
took no further pains than to be known as 
an accurate and steady workman. His 
spare time was spent at billiard-rooms, 
baseball games, dances, or in playing 
cards. 

Another young man who started in the 
foundry at the same time studied the or- 
ganization of the business, and decided at 
length that all brass castings, which were 
bought mostly from other manufacturers, 


Up With Your Age? 


jobs. Your job should fit your age—but no 
shance always that you may show 


thought you possessed 
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wuld be made at home. He made himself 
‘amiliar with brass work through a corre- 
:pondence course and spent several weeks, 
luring a slack time, in brass foundries, 
retting practical ideas. After he had his 
subject thoroughly in hand he made it his 
business to lay his plans before the direc- 
tors, who were contemplating building a 
larger foundry. He talked foundry costs 
ind charges with them. 

When the new foundry was built this 
workman was made foreman in charge of 
casting work. His companion, who had 
wasted his spare moments, was bemoaning 
at the same time the coming installation 
of new automatic machines of a type of 
which he knew nothing, and was fearful 
est he might lose his job. 

In this case—as in most others—the 
fault lies with the man, not that age is 


against him. Old age need have no com- 
mercial terrors for the man who has had 
the sense to prepare. 


The Period Between Thirty-six and 
Fifty-five 


HE period between thirty-six and fifty- 
Te “the youth of old age,” should 
find a further development of powers. 
Caution develops; opinions harden into 
beliefs. The pot of gold may still be 
thought to be at the rainbow’s end, but 
the man admits the lack of transportation 
facilities to that point. Egotism is on the 
decline. 

The individual at this time is in about 
the same stage of development as is the 
race in our present state of civilization. It 
is a splendid period for the performance of 


tasks requiring a high de- 
gree of foreach manage- 
ment, diplomacy and m- 
tense application. Those 
who fall by the wayside in 
this period are usually those 
who have added years to 
their age without adding 
equipment to their qualifi- 
cations. 

Mature old age is marked 
by the development of both 
latent and active powers of 
mind. Lifelong education 
and experience have given 
the man power to coordi- 

f nate ®cts, a half-century of 
observation has given him a broad perspec- 
tive. The man of this age belongs to the 
pened of supervision, direction or counsel. 

e should have recognized this years be- 
fore and made sure that he was working 
toward such a station. 

As one of the directors of a big institu- 
tion, he has the value represented by the 
sum total of the experience of many 
younger men. 


Striking Examples of Older Men Who 
Are Doing Great Work 


DISON, at seventy, can make mechan- 
ical or electrical history by setting 
down a few advisory formulz for the guid- 
ance of other men. "Burbank, born in 1849, 
can select at sight, from thousands of séed- 
lings, the productive (Continued on page 79) 


Where Do YOU Stand in This Table? 


The first two columns refer to individuals. The third column refers to 
peoples and nations. Where does the United States stand in this third col- 
umn? Where do some of the other peoples and nations of the earth stand? 


PERIOD AGE CHARACTERIZED BY 
Birth and 1-2 | Helplessness, beginning development of pow- 
early infancy er to observe, walk, talk 
Comparative helplessness, beginning of some 
Later Infancy 2-3| of the higher faculties, as reasoning from 
'| cause to effect ^ 
: _, | Extreme cruelty, destructiveness and credul- 
Early childhood 47 ity and great activity; desire to run away 
Destructiveness, merging into constructive- 
Late childhood 7-11| ness and desire for property; systematized 
playfulness 
Pend se 1 12-16 Introspection; idealization awakening 
IIo huic dO TCI UM OCT ON VIT MEE US 
Aggressiveness; great activity; remarkable 
Youthful manhood 17-25|  recuperative powers; extreme optimism 
combined with egotism 
Same as in “Youthful manhood,” but with 
Miturematihadd 25-35 characteristics decreasing in intensity with 


increasing skill, sense of responsibility and 
“common sense" 


Acceptance of conventions; hardening of 
previous opinions; increasing skill, sense of 
responsibility, and “common sense" 


“Old age of youth" 36-55 
or "Youth of old age" 


Great brain power; power to coórdinate facts 
drawn from long experience; perspective; 
increasing conservatism; reflection 


. Mature old age 55- indefinite 


Senility Indefinite | Decay of all powers 


CORRESPONDS IN HISTORY OF RACE WITH 


I ————— —— —————————————————————— LO IE 
Period of simple environment—when races oc- 


cupied a warm climate with abundant food 
and shelter ; 


Period of comparatively simple environment, 
with desire to keep close to “home” 


Period when the race began to spread over the 


country in hunting, exploration, migration ex- 
peditions. * Hunting period” * 
Systematized warfare and game period 


Transition period 


Fighting period 
* Young civilization" period 
Civilization period 


Super-civilized period 


Decline of civilization period 
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Lillian found a two-dollar 
bill in the woman's bureau 


ILLIAN SCHULTZ—and before we 

get any better acquainted I ask 

ou to look at that name again. 

he first part smells of the val- 

ley, but the second half smells of 

ham. The perfect whole smells of Lillian's 

pedigree and her predestined walk in life 

—a housemaid in each instance. The scent 
is accurate. ' 

Lil was a “K. M." That is standard 
slang for a domestic servant. The letters 
are the initials of “kitchen mechanic,” 
probably; surely they do not mean *' king's 
mistress” or “kid millionairess.” 

The K. M. is a type, an economic prob- 
lem, an unknown quantity, a disappearing 
manifestation, a joy for a little while, a 
frantic need, a shiny-nosed indoor pet, a 
household's terror and a housewife's de- 
spair. Yet she is human. There can now be 
no doubt that a K. M., in many respects, 
resembles the woman who pays her seven 
dollars the week for washing dishes and 
doilies, scrubbing and sweeping, cooking 
and cleaning, mopping and marketing, 
ironing and furnace-feeding, dusting, an- 
swering the door, hanging laundry, swab- 
bing the sink and bathing the windows. 

"This being so, we must agree that the 
K. M. was born of a mother, has a heart, 
likes fried onions, hopes to star in the mov- 
ies, reads headlines, looks into show win- 
dows, puts up her hair in crimpers at night 
and aspires to matrimony. When a K. M. 
announces that sheis about to wed, the kind 
lady who has been calling her at five each 
morning and sending her the table leav- 
ings to the kitchen after dinner expresses 
with eloquent vigor her opinion of such an 
indignity. Nevertheless, into the face of 

rivate opinion, the K. M. persists in be- 
ing wooed, coaxed, chased a while and 
dragged into the lair of the cave man. 

Lilian was raised in Hoboken. She 
wasn't an extra bad girl. She didn't upset 
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any records in school, but what do 
you expect in four years? As soon 
as she was big enough to deceive a 
woman with a cataract into believ- 
ing she was sixteen, she went to 
work as a scrub-dub, dish-dryer, 
washing-machine and stoker. 


GHE earned what she got every 

week every day. She earned it 
from before sunrise till after the 
dinner dishes. Then she crawled to 
her room and read, mostly. And 
she mostly read fiction. Some fic- 
tion is only for the sight of the 
strong. Yellow is a hard color on 
the eyes of Schultzes. Lillian read 
tales of love and lawlessness, tales 
of romance and ruin, tales of court- 
ship and crime, tales of precious 

' stones and passion's slavery. 

Thursday evenings and eve 

second Sunday she skylarked with 
the boys. But they were nothing 
like the Romeos, the Dons, the 

Clarences or the Lord Hoovenha- 

vens that she read about. And they 
looked nothing like the Bushmans, the 
Kerrigans or the Fairbankses she saw in 
the moving pictures, either. They were 
teamsters, bakers and loafers. e of 
them, Mike Pizhak, wanted to marry her. 
But Lillian would as soon have gone back 
to school as consent. She wanted at least 
a chauffeur if she couldn’t have an earl. 

Her turn came at last. 
She met Jake Kranz. Jake 
was not beautiful, but he 
was distinguished. He had 
just graduated from the re- 
formatory, where he had 
come clean through the 
chastening fire of the 
State’s wrath. Jake was 
a sneak-thief. He whis- 
pered. Hehurriedlyturned 
corners when he saw flat- 
foots with uniforms. It 
was too romantic! Lillian 
abandoned her library— 
she just lay awake and 
wondered if she were 
dreaming. She would have 
married Jake on the spot 
—or on any other spot. 
But marriage was a con- 
cession toward: law, the 
natural enemy, that her 
adored could not with dig- 
nity bend to. So Lillian 
split no hairs. She drew 
her wages and withdrew 
her services. 

Her union with Jake 
didn’t last long. He found 
another kitchen maid and 
shefoundanother job. She 
also found a two-dollar bill 
in the woman's bureau, 
and the woman found a 
policeman. Lillian turned 
up at the police station, 


Jersey Lil 
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and her mother and her father and h 
sisters, Anna and Rosa, came over at 
wrung their hands and helped her tell tl 
judge she wouldn't do it again. So tl 
judge paroled her to Peter Niermeier, 

utter and egg dealer in the precinct, wl 
was a widower and needed a housekeep: 
Niermeier knew nothing of the adventu 
with Jake, so he gave her the run of } 
cottage. She felt chastened by her ne 
estate as a wayward ward of the muni 
pality, and so frightened was she th 
within a fortnight she had convinced Nie 
meier that she was modest, pretty and pi 
iful. A man half the age of the butter at 
egg trader couldn't have withstood th 
conviction. So he showed her his ba: 
book, which she recognized as a propo: 
of marriage and accepted as commensu 
ate tender for giving up her aspirations: 
be, some day, again the mate of a hero a 
pickpocket. 


ILLIAN now knew what it was to be mi 
tress of a home. Her husband snooz 
and grunted of evenings in a big chair! 
the stove. She resumed her aéronauti 
through the breezy skies of letters, floa 
ing on paper-covered wings. Her five-fo 
shelf of ten-cent classics shaded fro 
“Hands Up, in the World of Crime,” 
“Twenty Tales of Chicago Crooks.” 
There was a neighbor woman. She ai 
Lillian hung their wash on the same lin 
and talked full often over the party fen: 
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“They called me ‘Jersey Lil.’ 
An’ every copper in Amer- 
ica knows that name, too” 


Jersey Lil, by Jack Lait 
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is women will, they got chummy. 
is chummy women will, they got 
onfidential. And one day Lillian 
ropped a word that she had to go to 
ourt. Why? She smiled; for a semi- 
olon's worth she hesitated. Then 
he drew close to Mrs. Rintelman and 
rhispered, ** I'm on parole." 

The decent neighbor stumbled back. 
illian looked to see her expression. 
t was a background of surprise 
ouched with a highlight of admira- 
ion. z 

“Wh-what was you in for?” gasped 
Ars. Rintelman. 


EING “‘in,” Lillian decided forth- 

with that she might as well be in 
ood. She looked cautiously around. 
Yo one else was in hearing. So she 
alled the neighbor into her kitchen, 
ledged her never to breathe a word 
f this, cautioned her that walls have 
ars, and then she let fly. And, before the 
ascinated and dizzy Mrs. Rintelman 
yaddled away to see what little Minnie 
vas blubbering about, she had guzzled in as 
audy a story of a life of iniquity and ob- 
iquity as ever was compiled out of films 
nd fables. 

Little Minnie was found fighting with 
he Irish kid from across the alley. Mrs. 
tintelman routed the invader and wobbled 
lack with undignified eagerness to “‘go on 
vith the story.” 

“You was saying—” she began before 
M had vaulted the Niermeier rear thresh- 
ud. 

"Yes," said Lillian, with burning eyes 
hat tried to look bored, “I hate to talk 
ibout this. You see, I married Pete and 
; made up my mind to leave the past be 
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“My name is Jersey 
Lil—I got a record” 


SES A Taiwera — 


S" She never looked up until Mrs. Lena 


Rozinski came in and saw a strange 
woman at her treasure-chest 


buried. O' course, I married for money— 
you know that. An’ I wanna tell qp you 

ein' a woman an' can un'erstand, a love- 
less marridge is a crooel fate. But when I 
married Pete I decided I'd shoot square 
forever. You don't know what that meant 
for me—for me what was the queen o' 
second-story workers in 
America. 

“Ar I was jus’ then 
at the height o' my car- 
rier.” 

"Gee!" exploded 
Mrs. Rintelman. 

*Sure. I done big 
jobs in lots o' towns, 
said Lillian, who 
thought the world was 
bounded by Newark, 
Harlem, Eighth Street 
and Coney Island. 

“No!” burst Mrs. 
Rintelman. 

“Yes. All the crooks 
have police nicknames. 
What would you think, 
now, they called me, 
huh?" 

The stout neighbor 
didn't think. It was 
evenbeyond wondering. 

“They called me 
E Sai il,’ that's what 
they called me—an’ 
that's some monicker," 
said Lillian, warming 
up with an ardent glow 
over the new game. 
“An’ aiy copper in 
America knows that 
name, too.” 

After that Mrs. Rin- 
telman’s life was devot- 
ed to listening to stories 
of Lillian’s black past. 
Little Minnie was re- 
peatedly licked by the 


Irish offensive, but her cries for relief and 
reinforcement were lost on ears that had 
once been vigilantly maternal, now grown 
sensitive only to Lillian's phoney chronicles 
of a crazy underworld. And “Jersey Lil" 
had a job on her hands. Her leaden imagina- 
tion puffed and strained and backfired, 
crimsoned as it was with the lurid blood 
of the lotus scenario and the poppy serial. 
Deeper and deeper into the mess dived 
Lillian, and wider grew the ears and the 
lips of the neighbor, to whom the little 
woman who had been an egg-peddler's 
wife had become a heathen demi-goddess. 


HE natural sister to crime is vice. 

Lillian, when she got to stuttering over 
ramifications of her war against society, 
eased in a few fakes regarding her affairs 
with famous gunmen and burglars. She 
told every immorality she could think of 
except the tawdry ones she had engaged 
in. She took onto herself every larcen 
she had ever heard of except the eode: 
lar steal she had really committed. 

Did you ever hear of auto-su, ion? 
Or self-hypnosis? Or, to put it in words 
that the elegant may understand, did you 
ever hear of “kidding yourself?” 

The truly wicked element in this sort of 
lying, in folks of weak will and false sense 
of values, is that the liar becomes his own 
victim. He begins to believe it himself. 
That isn't new. It's just a reminder. 

Lillian and Mrs. Rintelman had become 
inseparable. Lillian ran out of ideas. Then 
she got one whale. For two days she 
nursed it and kept the neighbor in palpi- 
tating suspense, having told her she had 
a deep and serious matter under way. 
'Then she sprung it. It was a sensation. 

“PIl tell you,” said Lillian. “After the 
life I've led an' the tricks I've turned, it's 
mighty hard to keep livin' with Pete this 
way. This goin’ on the level is got its good 
points, all right. But I’ve got the old 
crook fever in my (Continued on page 85) 


The Old Stone Mason | 


F WELL-FLAVORED men, I 
know none better than those 
who live close to the soil or 
work in common things. Men 
are like roses and lilacs, which, 

too carefully cultivated to please the eye, 
lose something of their native fragrance. 
One of the best-flavored men I know is my 
friend, the old stone mason. 

o-day I rode over with the old stone 
mason to select some wide stones for steps 
in my new building. The old man loves 
stones, All his life long—he is now beyond 
seventy years old—he has lived among 
stones, lifted stones, fitted stones. He 
knows all the various kinds, shapes, sizes, 
and where they will go best in a wall. He 
can tell at a glance where to strike a stone 
to make it fit a particular place, and out of 
a great pile he can select with a shrewd 
eye the stone for the exact opening he has 
to fill. He will run his stubby rough hand 
over a stone and remark: 

“Fine face that. Ye don't see many 
such stones these days"— as though he 
were speaking of the countenance of a 
friend. 

I veritably believe there are stones that 
smile at him, stones that frown at him, 
stones that appear good or ill-humored to 
him as he bends his stocky strong body to 
lift or lay them. He is a slow man, a dim. 
steady, geologic man, as befits one who 
works with the elemental stuff of nature. 
His arms are short and his hands powerful. 
He has been a servant of stones in this 
neighborhood alone for upward of fifty 
years. 

He loves stones and can no more resist a 
good stone than I a good book. When go- 
ing about the country, if he sees comely 
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In the series of “Great Possessions” 
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As the old man works he talks... . I en- 
joyed listening, for nothing in this world 
is so fascinating to me as the story of 
how a man has come to be what he is 


stones in a wayside pile, or in a fine-fea- 
tured old fence he iili ha ve them, whether 
or no, and dickers for them with all the 
eagerness, sly pride and half-concealed 
cunning with which a lover of old prints 
chaffers for a Seymour Haden in a second- 
hand book shop. And when he has bought 
them he takes the first idle day he has, and 
with his team of old horses goes into the 
hills, or wherever it may be, and brings 
them down. He has them piled about 
his barn and even in his yard, as another 
man might have flower beds. And he can 
tell you, as he told me to-day, just where 
a stone of such a size and such a face can 
be found, though it be at the bottom of a 
pile. No book lover with a feeling sense 
for the place in his cases where each of his 
books may be found has a sharper instinct 
than he. In his pocket he carries a lump 
of red chalk, and when we had made our 
selections he marked each stone with a 
broad red cross. 


I THINK it good fortune that I secured 
the old stone mason to do my work, and 
take to myself some credit for skill in en- 
ticing him. He is past seventy years old, 
though of a ruddy fresh countenance and a 
clear bright eye, and takes no more con- 
tracts, and is even reluctantly persuaded 
to do the ordinary stone work of the 
neighborhood. He is “well enough off," 
as the saying goes, to rest during the re- 
mainder of Fis years, for he has lived a 
temperate and frugal life, owns his own 
home with the little garden behind it, and 
has money in the bank. But he can be pre- 
vailed upon, like an old artist who has 
reached that time of life when it seems as 
important to enjoy as to create, he can 


sometimes be prevailed upon to lay a wall 
for the joy of doing it. 

. So I had the stone hauled onto the 
round, the best old field stone I could 
ind, and I had a clean straight foundation 
dug, and when all was ready I brought the 
old man over to look at it. I said I wanted 
his advice. No sooner did his glance light 
upon the stone, no sooner did he see the 
open and ready earth than a new light, 
came in his eye. His step quickened ani 
as he went about he began to hum an old 
tune under his breath. I knew then that! 
had him! He had taken fire. I could see 
that his eye was already selecting the 
stones that should “go down,” the fine 
square stones to make the corners or cap 
the wall, and measuring with a true eye 
the number of little stones for the fillers. 
In no time at all he had agreed to do my 
work; indeed, would have felt aggrieved 

if I had not employed him. 

I enjoyed the building of the wall, 
think, as much as he did, and helped him 
what I could by rolling the larger stones : 
close down to the edge of the wall. Asthe ; 
old man works he talks, if anyone cares to : 
listen, or if one does not care to listen he is i 
well content to remain silent among his x 
stones. But I enjoyed listening, for noth- | 
ing in this world 1s so fascinating to me as 4 
the story of how a man has come to be » 
what he is. When we think of it, there art. ; 
no abstract adventures in this world, but | 
only your adventure and my adventure, |: 
and it is only as we come to know a man b 
that we can see how wonderful his life has 
been. s 
He told me all about the great walls and v 
the little walls—miles and miles of them— » 
he has built in the course of fifty years. He : 
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But if the old stone mason has built walls to keep enemies apart, how many more walls has he bullt to keep friends 
together? He could point, indeed, to one wall that symbolized hatred: all the others meant homes, roof-trees, families 


told of crude boyhood walls when he was a 
worker for wages only, he told of proud 
manhood walls when he took contracts for 
foundations, retaining walls, and even for 
whole buildings, such as churches, where 
the work was mostly of stone; he told me 
of thrilling gains and profits, and of de- 
ssi. losses; and he told me of his calm 
ater work, again on wages, for which he is 
chosen as a master of his craft. A whole 
long lifetime of it—and the last years the 
best of all! 

As we drove up yesterday to select the 
steps from his piles of old field stone, rid- 
ing behind his great, slow, hairy-hoofed 

orse, in the battered and ancient wagon, 
he pointed with his stubby whip to this or 


that foundation, the work of his hands. 

“Fine job, that,” said he, and I looked 
for the first time in my life at the beautiful 
stonework beneath the familiar home of a 
friend. I had seen the house a thousand 
times, and knew well the people in it, but 
my unobservant eye had never before 
rested consciously upon that strip of base- 
ment wall. How we go through life, losing 
most of the beauties of it from sheer in- 
ability to see! But the old man, as he 
drives about, rarely sees houses at all, es- 
pecially wooden houses, and for all modern 
stucco and cement work he entertains a 
kind of lofty contempt. Sham work of a 
hasty and unskilled age! He never, I 
think, put in a shovelful of cement except 


in the place where it belongs, as a mortar 
for good walls, and never will do so as long 
as he lives. So long as he lives the stand- 
ards of high art will never be debased! 

He built that foundation, and this 
chimney; he worked on the tower of the 
Baptist church in the town, “and never 
yet has there been a crack in her, winter or 
summer; " and over forty years ago he laid 
the corner stone of the old schoolhouse, 
the foundation walls of which stand to-day 
as sound and strong as they were when 
they were put down. 

In dry walls I think the old stone mason 
takes the greatest pride of all: for it is in 
the dry wall—I mean by that a wall laid 
without mortar—that the sheer art of the 
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mason comes most into play. Anyone can 
throw a wall together il he has mortar to 
make it stick, but a dry wall must stand 
out for what it is, built solid from the bot- 
tom up, each stone resting securely upon 
the one below it, and braced and nested 
in by the sheer skill of the mason. Theart 
of the dry wall is the ancient heritage of 
New England and speaks not only of the 
sincerity and the conscientiousness of the 
old Puritan spirit but strikes the higher 
note of beauty. Many of the older walls I 
know are worth going far to see, for they 
exhibit a rare sense of form and propor- 
tion, and are sometimes set in the land- 
scape with a skill that only the Master- 
Artist himself could exceed. Those old, 
hard-wrought stone fences of the Burnham 
Hills and Crewsbury, the best of them, 
were honestly built, and built to last a 
thousand years. A beautiful art—and one 
that is passing away! It is the dry wall 
that stands of itself that the old stone 
mason loves best of all. ; 

As we drove along the road the old man 
pointed out to me with his stubby whip so 
many examples of his work that 1t seemed 
finally as if he had borne a hand in nearly 
everything done in this neighborhood in 
the last half-century. He has literally 
built himself into the country and into the 
town, and at seventy years of age he can 
look back upon it all with honest pride. It 
stands. No. jerry-work anywhere. No 
cracks. It stands. 

I never realized before how completely 
the neighborhood rests upon the work of 
this simple old man. He founded most of 
the homes here, and upon his secure walls 
rest many of the stores, the churches and 
the schools of the countryside. I see again 
how important each man is to the com- 
. plete fabric of civilization and know that 
we are to leave no one out, despise no one, 
look down upon no one. 

He told me stores of this ancient settler 
and of that. 

“He was a powerful queer man—he 
wanted the moss left on his stones when I 

ut 'em in; never a hammer touched the 
acings of his wall.... 

“That is properly a woman's wall. She 
was the boss, you might call it, and 
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wanted stone, but he wanted brick. So 
ou see the front, where people can see it, 
is of stone, but the sides is all brick." 
Thus, like the true artist that he is, he 
has not only built himself, his own hon- 
co truth, skill, into the town, but he has 
built in the inexhaustible peculiarities, the 
radiant charm, the hates and the loves, of 
the people of this place. He has mirrored 
his own little age in stone. He knows the 
town, indeed, better than most of us, hav- 
ing a kind of stone-age knowledge of it— 
the fundamental things men build in when 
they set about building permanently. 
"And that is what you might call a 
spite-wall,” said he, showing me a long 
wall leading between two shady homes, 
making one of them a prison on the south, 
and the other a prison on the north. He 
told me the story of an ancient and bitter 
quarrel between two old friends, a story 
which sounded to-day among spring blos- 
soms like the account of some ancient 
baronial feud. 


UT if the old stone mason has built walls 

to keep enemies apart, how many more 
walls has he built to keep friends together? 
How many times has he been consulted by 
shy lovers seeking a foundation for a new 
home, a new family, how many times by 
Darby and Joan planning a resting place 
for the sunny closing years of their lives! 
He could point, indeed, to one wall that 
symbolized hatred: all the others meant 
homes, roof-trees, families, or they were 
the foundations for the working places of 
men, or else, like the tower of the church, 
they pointed heavenward and were built 
to the glory of God. 

The old stone mason has not the slight- 
est idea that he has done anything unusual 
or wonderful. He is as simple and honest 
a man as ever I knew; and if he has pride, 
simple and honest also in that. He was 
anxious not to charge me too much for 
the stone I bought—in an age like this! 
I have never talked with him about God, 
or about religion: I had no need to. 

He has done his duty in other ways by 
his time and his place. He has brought 
up a large family of children; and has 
known sorrow and loss, as well as happi- 


ness and contentment. Two of his chil- 
dren were taken in one day with pneu- 
monia. He told me about it with a quaver 
in his old voice. 

“How long ago was it?” I asked. 

“Twenty-seven years." 

He has sons and daughters left, and two 
of the sons he has well trained as stone ma- 
sons after him. They are good as young 
men go in a degenerate age. They insist on 
working in cement! He has grandchildren 
in school, and spoils them. 

He is also a man of public interests and 
upon town-meeting day puts on his good 
clothes and sits modestly toward the back 
of the hall. Though he rarely says any- 
thing he always has a strong opinion, an 
opinion as sound and hard as stones, and 
as simple, upon most of the questions that 
come up. And he votes as he thinks, 
though the only man in meeting who votes 
that way. For when a man works in the 
open, laying walls true to lines and meas- 
urements, being honest with natural 
things, he comes clear, sane, strong upon 
many things. I would sooner trust his 
judgments upon matters that are really 
important as between man and man, and 
man and God, than I would trust the town 
lawyer. And if he has grown a little testy 
with some of the innovations of modem 
life, and thinks they did everything better 
forty years ago—and says so—he speaks, 
at least, his honest conviction. 

If I can lay my walls as true as he does, 
if I can build. myself a third part as firmly 
into any neighborhood as he has into this, 
if at seventy years of age—if ever I live tc 
lay walls with joy at that time of life—if ] 
can look back upon my foundations, m; 
heaven-pointing towers, and find no crack: 
or strains in :hem, I shall feel that I have 
made a great success of my life. ... 

I went out just now: the old man was 
stooping to lift a heavy stone. His hat 
was off and the full spring sunshine struck 
down warmly upon the ruddy bald spot 
on the top of his head, the white hair 
around about it looking silvery in that 
light. As he placed the stone in the wall, 
he straightened up and rubbed his stubby 
hand along it. 

* A fine stone that!" said he. 
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across more of the world's surface than almost any other 
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where he has met the most important men of every nation. 
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was the greatest man you ever knew?” 

“Cecil Rhodes,” he replied instantly. “Mr. Rhodes stands 
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out above its foothills.” 
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HAD been talking over 
a book which I was writing, 
and particularly a chapter 


then opened his eyes vividly, “more than 
anyone else it’s about a dog, a dog I don’t 
talk about much except on special occa- 


+ on certain phases of the sions 


wanderlust. 

“If I were a young man like you, Doc- 
tor Forest," Professor Sundstrom had said, 
with a latent twinkle in his sober gray eyes, 
“I should get my materials on the wander- 
lust first-hand, not from books and rec- 


rds. 
* What do you mean? That I should 
rig up as a tramp and—" 
“And eat their mulligan out of their 


own can." 

“And drink their bucket beer?” 

“You have the idea, son. You can find 
a bunch of them any night at the outskirts 
of the city.” He sighed, as he added: “I 
wish I were a younger man. The borders 
of the world would hardly hold me.” 

And so, with a flannel shirt, baggy, paint- 
spotted trousers, and a battered hat that 
came low enough about my ears to hide a 
recent haircut, and one shoe laced slipshod 
with a white twine string, I had wandered 
down to the little hollow behind the ties, 
where a flickering jet of flame had told me I 
should find a group of my subjects in soci- 
ology. And they, unsuspecting, had made 
room for me. S I heard this story from 
the kindly life of Charlie, whose only other 
name, as far as the race of vagabonds 
know, is Chicago—worn in front. 

* You think them folks ain't got their 
troubles?" began Chicago Charlie. He 
pointed with a lean brown hand toward 
the fading tail light of a powerful auto- 
mobile that had just hurled down the Pa- 
cific Highway toward the lights of the 
city. “ You think that it's all soft for them. 
It does look so from our side of the fence. 
But you're dead wrong. One time I had a 
chance to see deep down inside a bunch of 
'em—and my old cradle on the rods has 
seemed a lot different ever since." 

He leaned over and with a clean stick 
stirred the mulligan. Thus I could see— 
and with a sudden heaviness of heart— 
that his face was lined and thin, his hair 
mostly gray. But most of all I could see 
his eyes, and I shall never forget them. 
Cryptic they looked, there in the firelight; 
yet the translation of the interlaced lines 
around them would have been a benedic- 
tion to one who had lost faith in the world. 

“This is a queer sort of yarn," Charlie 
went on. “It’s about me, partly, and 
about a kid and a man and a woman. But 
more than anyone else," he squinted, 


“Little dog Peter?” asked a gaunt man 
from across the fire. 

“Yes, that’s the one. I guess all the 
boys have heard of Peter. He was well 
known up along the coast for the way he 
could find my arms when I held down the 
the rods. But I didn’t do that much. I 
was afraid that one of them times he'd 
miss, or I’d miss, and there wouldn’t be 
any Peter. So I took the highway for 
most of my traveling around.” 


T THE time I speak of I was browsin’ 
along up North. [So Chicago Char- 
lie began his yarn]. It was fine fall 

weather; days warm and balmy, and just 
enough ndi off the ocean at night to make 
a man glad he'd got a coat over his chest. 
Leaves colorin’ up a little, and once in a 
while a gaudy one whirlin' off in the wind. 

Peter had his nose in my ankles, in a 
way the little scamp has o' doin', and was 
trottin' along after, as contented as could 
be. Sometimes he'd stop and bark, just 
for sheer joy, high, happy barks, and if I 
could of, rd barked with him. And then 
he’d walk ahead, dignified like, and nei- 
ther God nor man knew what the little 
cuss was goin’ to do next. He wasn’t just 
a dog—Peter; he had thoughts and feelin's 
no animal ought ta have, and lots of men 
ought to have, but haven’t. And that in- 
cludes me, I guess. 

We used to divide our food; and if it 
was lots, Peter and I was glad, and if it 
wasn't, we'd look sort o' doleful at each 
other and laugh. At least, I'd laugh, and 
Peter'd come as near to it as a dog could. 

A little white dog, he was, with just 
enough black patches to look distinguished. 
He had curly hair, and the marks about 
his eyes looked like spectacles. And he 
had a white new moon in the black of his 
forehead. He was a cuddlin’, trustful ani- 
mal, about as big as a young fox, and with 
more self-respect than most men. We was 
happy together, Peter and I, wanderin' 
and dreamin’, and starvin' and feastin’, 
dependin' on what the highway offered. 
At night the little cuss would lie with his 
cold nose against my throat, and together 
we'd watch the stars sparkle out and the 
moon slide across the sky. 

But I was browsin' along up North, as 
I was sayin', when all at once we come to a 
fork in the road. Well, it wasn't a fork, 


either; there was a rocky lane that trailed 

from the main road and I supposed, 
from the lay of the land, that it ran into it 
again. It was rocky, grass-grown, and lit- 
tle used by anybo y nowadays, although 
it might have been the main highway once. 
This was just the kind of trail Peter liked, 
and he swung into it, dog-fashion. I fol- 
lowed, needless to say; I'd followed Peter 
to hell, if he'd made up his little stubborn 
mind to go there. 

We walked a while, and by ’n’ by the 
road got worse—logs and rocks and deep 
grass-grown ruts. en we come to a 
creek—a little gurglin’ stream, quite deep, 
where Peter and T topped for a snack to 
eat. There had been a bridge over the 
stream once, in the days when this trail 
was the main highway, but this had fallen 
to pieces and rotted. Just one log made a 
footbridge for such wanderers as Peter and 
I. Some dogs might have been afraid to 
cross it, but not Peter. He pattered along 

ind me without a blink of his brown 
eyes. I reckon the little scamp was surer- 
footed than I was. 

After the lunch it was close to sunset. 
Peter and I went on, wonderin’ whether 
we'd reach the main highway by dark. 
Up the lane a ways we come to a lon 
stone wall that ran alongside the road. 
We'd seen these stone walls before, and 
the kind of houses inside 'em, and I knew 
better than to stop here to ask for a bit 
providin' that I was hungry, which 
wasn t. : 

We started to walk past, but pretty 
soon we come to a little gate, and neither 
Peter nor I could keep from peekin’ in. 
You’ve seen those big country places in 
the outskirts of the cities. Well, this one 
had ’em all beat. There were big trees, 
and walks among ’em, and seats alongside 
the walks, and a fountain, cool and pretty, 
in the center of it all. Way back, tall and 
gloomy among the trees, was a house as 

ig as all outdoors. 
looked down to see how the pup was 
takin’ the scenery in, and I saw him snuf- 
fin’ for all pet out. His tail was waggin’, 
too. I couldn’t understand at first what 
the little cuss was makin’ all the fuss 
about, but I looked again, and over in one 
of the gardens I saw something I had 
missed at the first squint. There was a 
woman sittin’ on one of the seats, her nose 
in a book. I knew from her apron and cap 
that she was one of the maids. Then, 
about a dozen feet off, I saw a little boy 

sittin’ in the grass. 
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This little boy was the one who had 
been makin’ long-distance friends with 
Peter. He was sittin’ there all tidied up, 
with little socks up over his ankles and a 
neat blue suit. His hair was just as yellow 
as gold in the sun. But he wasn’t rompin’ 
around as a kid ought to be doin’. He was 
sittin’ there in the grass, lookin’ straight 
ahead and never movin’. I rubbered at 
him and didn’t know what to make of him. 

-Pretty soon he said somethin’ in a piti- 
ful little voice. He was too far away for 
us to hear what it was, but the nurse heard, 
and she looked up from her book. 

** You just this minute wanted to come 
out," she answered. We could hear Aer 
voice all right; it was loud and scoldin’. 
Peter just glared at her. ‘Well, come here 
then, and Pi take you in.” 

The little chap got up 
from the grass. He was ter- 
rible slow about it. He 
swayed a little on his feet, 
and began walkin’ slow, very 
slow, placin' each little foot 
so careful, with one hand 
out in front. Then, all of a 
sudden, he fell down—right 
on his face in the grass. 

When the girl pulled him 
to his feet we heard a sound, 
there in those level gardens, 
that made me swear like a 
pirate. It was a little half- 
sob, just spillin' over with a 
kid's misery—the worst mis- 
ery in the world. . . . And 
Peter growled in his throat, 
and the hair stood stiff all 
along his back. 


"THE two went inside then, 
and Peter and I were left 
wonderin' together. Maybe 
Peter knew what was the 
matter with the little rich 
boy in blue—dogs under- 
stand lots of things we don't. 
But all I knew was that I 
wanted to choke the whole 
bloomin' outfit that lived in 
the big house, all but the 
little boy. 

So Peter and I mosied on, 
thoughtful-like. The sun 
was settin’ by the time we 
reached the end of that gray 
wall, and a wind had sprung 
up from the west with a 
threat of cold in it. 

“Te’ll be a frosty night, 
Peter,” I said, “and the 
barns are few along here.” 

But Peter wags his tail 
and doesn’t seem to care. So 
I don’t, either. We come 
out on the main highwa 
again, now, which run al 
most at right angles to that 
gray wall. Wesaw that the 
wall run along a ways on 
the main road, too, that the 
country place was bounded 
on two sides by roads. We 
was mad at that, for Peter 
and I was countin’ on findin' 
a warm, common farmer's 
barn about this time. 

*What'll we do to keep 
from freezin' to death, Pe- 
ter?" I asked him. “Feel 
that wind?” 


Just then I noticed ahead of us in the 
road a big automobile, all closed up and 
with nobody who seemed to belong to it 
around. I couldn’t understand why any- 
one should leave a car like that out over- 
night, but I was old enough, and I had 
tramped enough, to know that there was 
lots of things in the world I couldn't un- 
derstand. So I let it go at that. 

It was gettin’ darker every minute, and 
colder. d bet it's warm inside there," 
I says to Peter, pointin' to the car. He 
sniffed, as if to say, “I’m on to you, old 
scout." 

"We might go over and pretend it's 
ours for a while," I went on. “‘The owner 
seems to have forsaken it for the night. 
Just think, Peter, floppin’ down there 
among the cushions! And if we find it so 
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I couldn't understand at first what the little cuss was makin' 
all the fuss about, but I looked again, and over in one of the 
gardens I saw something I had missed at the first squint 


dog-gone swell inside we're afraid of 
scratchin’ the paint, we might hook an 
auto blanket—just for to-night.” 

So sayin', I snooped up close and pre- 
tended to walk past. It seemed deserted, 
all right; so I stopped and looked in. Then 
I opened the door. 

“They’ve left it for the night,” I re- 
marked to Peter. “We can have a robe 
just as well as not. And we might as well 
get in and rest a while." 

So I started to climb in, but I didn't 
get very far. Something cold and hard 
rammed me in the body, and something 
else disconnected itself from a pile of 
robes in the middle of the big seat. 

“You think you will, eh?” came a voice, 
also cold and hard. “Just put up your hands 
if you don't want a bullet in your stomach!" 

There was no use tryin’ to 
kid myself along. Sittin' all 
huddled up in the seat was 
a man—not a big man, as 
men go, but with a mighty 
firm grip on that little gun. 
The barrel of the gun didn't 
wobble a bit, either, as he 
flashed on the electric light. 
There was no mistakin’ that 
that fellow meant business. 

After he flashed on the 
lights we blinked at each 
other a minute like two old 
owls. 

“You look like a rough 
customer," he says. 

“Thanks,” I says. “You 
don't, but your yegg-tool 
looks sort of rough." 


"THE stranger certainly 
didn't look rough. He 
was dressed spic and span, 
and his face was as clean and 
hard as a granite rock. And 
his eyes were even harder 
than his face. He looked to 
me like a man who had been 
through hell, and had petri- 
fied himself to keep it all a 
secret. 

“So you thought you 
would steal a robe?' he in- 
quired, kind of sarcastic. 

“You’ve got me wrong, 
my man,” I answered. “I 
thought I'd borrow one. 
Peter and I wanted to flop 
in comfort. It'skind o' cold." 

“Cold, eh?" hesaid, seem- 
in’ to catch only my last 
word. “Well, it ts cold. Sit 
down there in the corner. 
Maybe we'll have a little 
chat." 

Isat down, not objectin' a 
particle. He still fingered his 
gun but he didn't point it at 
me now. Peter crawled up 
and sat between my knees. 

"You're a rough cus- 
tomer, as I said," the man 
went on. 

* Probably—as you look 
at it," I agreed. : 

“And I’m glad you are,” 
he went on, Dau his jaw 
even tighter after his last 
word. “The fact that you 
are a tough bird has given 
me an idea.” He squinted 
his eyes a second. “Now, lis- 
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ten, you, here itis! I'm goin' to give you 
a choice of two things, just two. You'll 
either be a darn sight rougher,"—he says 
it just that way—“or else you'll go to jail 
for stealin' my robe." 

I leaned over and we looked each other 
in the eyes. I don't believe I blinked a 
bit. But I was thinkin' some hard. 

“What’s your proposition?” I asked. 

The man hesitated, and I knew that he 
was plumb desperate. The lines in his face 
were graven deep, like an old man's, and 
his hair, which should have been 
all brown, was shot and fringed 
with gray. 

“A darn sight rougher,” he 
went on. “Now, if you can steal 
a blanket, you can steal—" 

* Anything," I said, to encour- 
age him. 

* A child," he returned. 

"What do you mean—a 
child?" I put in, still feelin' him 
out. "And when do you want 
me to do it?" E: 

“To-night! If you make it go, 
there's—a thousand dollars in it 
for you. If you don't, you'll go 
to jail, and probably stay there, 
though I'll do what l.can for 
you. On the other hand, if you 
don’t try it, you will goto jail any- 
way for tryin' to steal my robe." 


"I DIDN'T try to steal your 
robe," I began. *I was just 

oin'—" But I stopped short off. 

or the man's eyes seemed to 
snap and flash just like a live 
wire floppin' against an iron rail. 
I took a different tack. “What’s 
your name?" [ asked. 

* What's that to you?" 

* Well, I was just goin' to tell 
you, Mr. Whatever-your-name- 
is, that I’m no kidnapper. Pe- 
ter and I takes to the open road, 
we does, and we does nothin’ 


that’s apt to get us shut up be- 
hind walls like these.” I pointed 
to where the gray wall alon 


which we had just come, streak 
off into the starlight. “So I don’t swipe 
no kid.” 

* Remember what I said!” 
jumped at me. “You'll go behind just 
such walls, and I'll keep you therel I 
have some influence in these parts, don't 
forget that, though,"—and his tone be- 
came bitter—‘‘though, God knows, not 
enough to do all I want to. That's one 
choice. But, remember, if you take the 
other and win—and you ought to put it 
through—there's your liberty and a thou- 
sand dollars." 

* No!" I came back at him, with almost 
as much steel in my voice as there was in 
his. “I won't do it." ... I was sure of 
myself now. 

“All right," he said. “In ten minutes 
my chauffeur, who is off on an errand for 
me, will be back; then off you go to jail!" 

“I guess not,” I said ed 
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His words 


" You guess not?" . 

“Yes, Í guess not. Don't forget that 
I'll have a little story to tell in court, a 
story about how the complainin' witness 
tried to bribe me to swipe a kid." 

His eyes were sober for'a minute. 

M usd wouldn't believe you," he re- 
plied. 

“ Maybe not," I said. “But you're big 


enough man that the story will get into 
the newspapers, and there is someone as 
would believe it, the kid's mother perhaps. 
And then your chances of swipin' the little 
devil later would sure be 1? 

This was a chance shot, but it struck 
home harder’n I'd ever dare dream. His 
face grew gray in the dim light and his 
fingers tightened around his gun. 

“That’sright,” hesaid, quiet-like. “But 
if I thought you’d take one step to spoil 
my plans,” and there came a hard gratin’ 


This little boy was the one who had been 
makin’ long-distance friends with Peter 


in his throat, “Pd kill you—right here— 
now.” 

Did he mean it? You just bet he meant 
it. His lip curled up over his teeth, and I 
felt the cold sweat start along my forehead. 

“I won't spoil your plans,” I hurried to 
put in. 

“See that you don’t!” says he. “You 
can go now, if you won't help." 

I had started up when he said that word 
“go,” but I stopped when I heard that 
last. It's one thing to refuse a man's de- 
mands and quite another to turn down a 
plea for help. 

* What do you mean—help?" I put in. 
“T thought you was talkin’ force and stone 
walls and such things." 

And, darn me, if he didn't drop his gun 
and put it in his pocket. 

“Yes, help. Oh, God, that is what I 
want!" He seemed all breakin' up sud- 
den-like, just as ice does in a spring thaw. 
E If you ll help me there's a thousand dol- 
ars...” 

Right away I began to feel sorry for 
the poor devil, he was all so shaky. “Shut 
up on your thousand dollars,” I told him. 
s Peter and I ain’t goin’ to risk our right 
to the trail for all the thousands of dollars 
in your bank; but helpin’ a fellow bein’ 
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in distress—maybe that’s a different mat- 
ter. Soppor you tell Peter and me what 
it's all about. It won't go no further. 
Peter and I can keep a secret." 

The man looked me square in the eyes 
and seemed to make up his mind in a jiffy. 
“Then, listen!" he says. "It isn't kid- 
nappin' that I wanted. I wanted a man 
that knew how to jimmy doors and knock 
out a butler, if need be. I want to kidnap 
my own son." 

“Your own son?" I says. “‘ How’s that?” 

“ My name is Frank Marston,” 
says he, “Have you ever heard 
of me?” 

Of course I'd heard of him; I 
guess everybody had. And about 
the Marston divorce case—how 
his wife, who had been a dancer 
or somethin' like that, had di- 
vorced him a few years after their 
baby came. But she didn't di- 
vorce him until, by hook or crook, 
she had got hold of part of his 
millions and the custody of the 
child. Then she up and married 
a chauffeur. It was a bad story 
all around—I mean on her part. 

“Yes, Mr. Marston,” I says, 
when I had run over all this in my 
mind. “So you're goin’ to swi 
den baby back from his moth- 
er 


"MY BABY! My boy, my un- 
happy little boy!” he cried. 
* Anditisn't stealing. She got him 
through a shyster's trick, not be- 
cause she really loved him. No, 
she doesn't love him at all. She 
got him to spite me. And she 
won't even let me see him."  . 

Then I remembered what I had 
seen that afternoon. 

“ Does he live behind the gray 
wall?" 

“Yes, and there's a little gate 
down on the old road, and you 
and I could steal in to-night—” 

* A little boy that dresses in 
blue and sits all day lookin' at 
nothin’?” 

“ Lookin’ at nothin'?" The man made 
3 queer noie i his hi -oiie all 

ay—with only grayness before his eyes. 
My little boy is blind." 

‘TIl help you get him," I says. 

* And that isn't all yet," he went on. 
“That isn't near all. The boy has a rare 
form of cataract on both eyes, and you 
know surgeons can remove cataracts now- 
adays. But his mother hasn't had it done 
—and she won't have it done. I’ve offered 
a hundred times to pay for the operation, 
but she won't let me. les spite! It's ven- 
geance! Oh, it's the cruelest thing!" And 
the man moaned like a wounded animal. 
“Irs killing me." 

“PII go with you—to-night,” I said. 
For inside of me I could feel somethin' 
burnin' hotter and hotter. 

“Its inhuman, but it's the truth. She 
lets him live his days in dusk, his little 
hands fumbling to feel the way along. 
Even the servants neglect him—my son. 
I can't stand it any more. She has tied 
me up, so I can't get him through the 
courts. This is the only way. To-night I 
was goin' to try it alone—' | 

“There are three of us now,” I said. 
“You and Peter and me.” 

“Peter? You mean—" 
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“The dog. Yes, sir.” 

“What can he do?” 

“T don't know yet,” I answered. 
“ But you can count on Peter do- 
in' somethin'. He always does." 

“My chauffeur'll be back right 
away," Marston went on. “We 
are to meet him at the forks of the 
road, where the old road leaves off. 
I was to get the child any way I 
could, bribe or force or theft, and 
meet him there. A ship is wait- 
ing—just a few miles. Then my 
boy and I”—and the man raised 
his face in joy—" we are goin’ 
away together to South America, 
where they can’t extradite him 
and where there are surgeons to 
win him back his sight!” 

“Tl help you to the last damn 
minute," I heard myself whisper- 
in' over and over. 


RETTY soon the chauffeur 

chap come back, and Marston 
explained everything to him. He 
looked like a wishy-washy person, 
this chauffeur, and I supposed 
Marston hadn't trusted him with 
any of the real night's work. He 
drove us back to the forks of the 
road, and all but him got out. 

Marston took out of the car a 
dandy little jimmy, a pry with a 
sort of sharp point, and a little 
case of tools—1 judged. Then he 
and I and Peter started back 
toward the little gate along the 
rocky lane. We had to step care- 
fulacross that log where the bridge 
was down, all dat Peter, who 
didn't mind the dark any. We 
could see the stars shinin' in the 
water underneath, but there 
wasn't no moon; it was shinin' 
somewheres else. 

Soon we come to the gray wall, 
and we slipped along in the lee of 
it. Marston led, and I come next, 
and Peter, his nose at my ankles, 
last. 

When we got to the little gate 
we found it locked, but it took 
me only half a minute to bust it 
loose. Down onto the lawn we 
crept, along the gravel paths, and 
past flower beds pourin' out their 
fragrance to the night. We come 
at last to the great towerin' house, 
behind which half the stars of 
heaven were hidden, and we 
slip ed around to a back door. 

“What you got in that little 
case?" I whispered to Marston. 

*Don't know what all" he 
whispers back. “A friend of mine 
who used to be a detective got it for me.” 

“Wed better look,” I says. 

Then he opened up the case and flashed 
his light, and what I saw was a perfectly 
good kit of burglar's tools. It was just the 
thing. 

«First room to the right from the top of 
the back stairs,” says Marston. “Weve 
got to go through a flunky’s room first,” 

He hadn’t told me that detail before; 
but I just grinned. 

“One thing more,” I says. “If any- 
thin’ should happen to me—a shot from 
the dark or such-like—will you promise me 
to look after Peter?" 

* As long as I live," promised Marston. 
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* Follow where he leads you," I said to the kid. ** He'll take 
you to the car, and your dad and I will be along in a minute" 


Then, since there was nothin’ to be 
gained by waitin', I jimmied the door. 
“You wait here for us, Peter," I ordered. 
* And don't make a sound!" 


E GROPED around a while in the 
dark of the kitchen before we could 
find the staircase. But find it we did, at 
last, and up we crept. First me, then 
Marston. Í had a tight grip on that 
jimmy, too; for we wasn’t countin’ to be 
UE ier with. And soon we were in the 
long upper hall, where a light was burnin' 
at one end. 
“ Do you suppose that bedroom door is 
locked?" I asked. 


“Of course it is,” says Marston. “For 
the same reason they keep a flunky sleepin’ 
in the room.” 

“Well, I'll fix that,” I whispers. ‘Open 
up that little case again.” And I picked 
out a pair of pincers, tweezers you'd call 
'em. 
* Maybe they locked the door," I says; 
* but you can bet they didn't fix it up to 
stay locked." And then I stuck those lit- 
tle tweezers right into the keyhole of the 
door and pinched the other end of the key. 
One little turn and that door was un- 
locked. 

Inside someone was breathin' hard in a 
bed, and from the (Continued on page 122) 


Up From Obscurity 


The main thing I have learned being—the value of hav- 
ing friendly human relations with all sorts of people 


By an ex-United States Senator 


ALWAYS liked a railroad station. 
It was the one spot in town where 
there was activity and noise, where I 
could touch the hem of Romance. 
Strangers who changed cars there 
were Adventurers. That really was what 
appealed to me most of all—being about a 
ace where I would see new faces or, in 
face, any kind of faces. People interested 
me. Since then I have learned that if one 
really likes people it is not difficult to get 
along with them. I have made a lot of 
friends in consequence, and most of the 
fun I have got out of life has been my 
association with all kinds of folks. 

So when I was forced to go to work at 
the age of twelve I naturally took a job as 
porter and general roustabout in the sta- 
tion restaurant. My duties, which in- 
cluded scrubbing floors, were mostly of an 
altogether undignified, uninspiring sort, 
and my parents gave me every assurance 
that I was destined never to amount to 
anything. They felt that I should have 
taken a place in a bank. 

The starting point of my career was 
when the wife of a railroad division su- 
perintendent spoke to me about my per- 
sonal appearance. 

“You're too untidy,” she declared. 
“Why don't you try to keep yourself neat, 
like your brother? Just because you have 
to sweep floors'is no reason you can't have 
your face clean.” 

My first impulse, of course, was to take 
the view that my personal appearance was 
none of her business. But for some reason 

. I said to myself, “Maybe you're about 
right, at that." The more I thought 
about it, the more I decided that the 
woman had handed me some first-rate ad- 
vice. From then on, though 
my clothes were shabby, I 
contrived to look surpris- 
ingly clean. And I carried 
the propaganda still further 
by taking especial pains to 
keep dirt out of remote cor- 
nets of the lunch-room. Peo- 
ple began to comment on 
what a painstaking little 
worker I was. And I found 
that when I was neat and 
clean, somehow I felt more 
sure of myself, more as if I were just as 
good as anybody else. 

I had to work about half of each day. 
I could go to school the other half. But 

it was so difficult to keep up with my 
classes under this handicap, that I made 
up my mind to quit school and abandon 
the idea of getting any further education. 
My teacher, it seemed, had been favor- 
ably impressed with the way I had sud- 
denly begun to keep my hands and face 
clean. She regarded it, I suppose, as a 
commendable effort on my part to main- 
tain the appearance of a self-respecting 


boy, regardless of my rather humiliatin 
kind of work. At any rate, though I ha 

n a somewhat mischievous youngster 
and caused her a lot of trouble, she pean 
to display an interest in me. She called 
me aside one day and told me that if I 
would come to her home two or three 
evenings a week she would coach me so 
that I might keep up with the rest of the 
class. I took advantage of this great kind- 
ness, and she helped me in that way for 
two or three years, until I was in high 
school. This teacher, it happens, is still 
living, and when I landed in the United 
States Senate she sent me a nice letter of 
congratulation. I received a great many 
such letters, but none that pleased me as 
much as hers. It was the first one I an- 
swered. 


"THE proprietor of the restaurant 
stopped me one day, and told me he had 
nodad, j kept both myself and the floors 
clean. He added that there was a vacan 
behind the station lunch counter and 
could have a place as clerk! 

I would rather have had that clerkship 
than any job that could possibly have 
come to me. For one thing, it meant that 
I would have greater opportunity than 
ever before to get acquainted with the 
railroad men and the traveling public. 
Almost everybody that I saw, rich or poor, 
appealed to me as a person I would enjoy 
knowing. 

The day after I became clerk I knew 
precisely what I wished to do in life. I 
would learn how to provide people with 
what they wanted to eat. And when 
I got old enough, and money enougb, I 
would run a hotel. I found that I not only 


The man who tells this story, only 


recently left the United States 
Senate. Can you guess who he is? 


had a great opportunity to meet people, 
but also to ingratiate myself with them 
by serving them just the food they 
wanted. lt was rea M a lot of fun to try 
to give a man exactly what he sought, 
and thus permanently attach him as a 
friend. I enjoyed making friends, I guess, 
just as a person might enjoy catching fish. 

aving a natural liking for humankind, I 
was able, as I discovered, to remember 
people's names and, what proved to be 
still more important, to remember what 
kind of pie a man liked. If there was a 
frequent customer whose favorite pie was 


apple pie, and who liked two spoonfuls of 
sugar in his coffee, I aimed to put just the 
right provender before him without wait- 
ing for his order. 

his may have been a small matter, 
but it was astonishing how it pleased peo- 
ple. They felt flattered that their per- 
sonal tastes should have made so deep an 
impression on a clerk whom they met only 
casually. Come to think of it, if you dine 
at a home where the hostess recalls that 
you take neither cream nor sugar in your 
coffee, you are quite likely to think of her 
as a more charming hostess than if she 
forgot all about your eating tastes between 
visits. Without having any particular 
motive, in fact without even realizing that 
I did it, I developed this little aptitude for 
remembering people’s likes and dislikes, 
and,trying to humor them. This proved 
immensely valuable to me later on. 

The habit of neatness, too, had grown 
upon me. I know now that it had a great 
influence on my entire future career. I 
got so that I couldn’t bear the sight of a 

yspeck. When not waiting on customers, 
I busied myself polishing e lasees or scrub- 
bing the counter. I saw to it that every- 
thing about the place glistened with its 
spotless cleanliness. We had big’ glass 

omes which we used as covers for cakes. 
I kept these so bright and shining as to 
excite comment by traveling men. One 
of my duties was to prepare the ham 
sandwiches. I carefully cut away all the 
fat, and people got to liking my sand- 
wiches better than those served at other 
stations. 

The owner of this station restaurant 
where I was employed also operated simi- 
lar eating places at two different towns 
over in an adjoining state. 
I was transferred to the 
smaller of these, and a little 
later to a much larger one 
—in the union station at 
the state capital. In con- 
nection with this trip to the 
state capital there occurred 
a little incident that, while 
trifling, was to prove of im- 
portance to me. other 
employee was transferred 
along with me, an old Irish 
woman who had worked for many years as 
dishwasher. The trip was made partly at 
night, and the old-fashioned railroad coach 
was not well heated, though it was bitter 
cold weather. I noticed that the old woman 
had dozed off in her seat and that she 
looked half frozen. Naturally I felt sorry 
for her, and so I took off my overcoat and 
threw it over her. When she woke up and 
found what I had done, tears came into 
her eyes and she said: 

“Lord bless ye, me b'y. Mebby I’ll get 
even with you some day." Years passed, 
and | had a chance (Continued on page 80) 
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Gave Away $300,000—Now in a Home 
for the Aged and Indigent 


MRS. MARKS NATHAN AND HER ADOPTED SON 


Mrs. Nathan and her late husband gave fully $300,000 to charities. After her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. Nathan gave away more until she had only $10,000 left upon 
which to live. That was lost in a bank failure, and now she is penniless and an 
inmate in a Home for Aged and Indigent Jews, of which she herself is a director ! 


N CHICAGO the name of Marks 
Nathan is standardized as typifyin 
ewish charities. There are severa 
arks Nathan institutions, several 
Marks Nathan funds, a half-dozen 
Marks Nathan scholarships. 

On one of the streets of the far West Side 
the name appears twice in the same block. 
One building bears it in letters of granite 
across the keystone over its portal—the 
Marks Nathan Home for Jewish Orphans; 
a. few feet away it is written on the roster 
of inmates of the B. M. Z. Home for Aged 
and Indigent Jews, where the widow of the 
philanthropist is an inmate. 

Not only is she Marks Nathan’s widow, 
but it was she rather than her husband 
who founded and donated the charities 


that are dedicated to his name. Nathan 
was a Hebrew scholar, a searcher of the 
Talmud; his wife was a business woman 
and made the fortune which they jointly 
gave away. 

They were never very rich, as fortunes 
nowadays go, but they made their founda- 
tions go a long way. In all Marks Na- 
than probably gave about $300,000, but 
on that nucleus has grown a million or more 
from other sources. 

Mrs. Nathan is penniless now. She 
gave away all that she had except $10,000, 
which she invested in the stock of a Ghetto 
bank, on the modest interest of which she 
hoped to live. The $10,000 in the bank 
vanished in a failure. That left her with- 
out a dollar. ` 


She still owns some property. And it is 
worth a substantial sum. But it is in 
Jerusalem. And she refuses to sell it be- 
cause she bought it to give homes to old 
Jews who want to die in their holy land. 
She owns fifty tenements in Palestine. 
She collects no rent. And, while probably 
300 of her people are living there on her 
charity, she herself is eating the gift bread 
of “the deserving poor” and is sleeping on 
a bed built for the needy helpless. 

The ward in which she, with forty other 
old women, lives looks out upon the lawn 
of the asylum for children, to which she 
gave $40,000 as a first donation, and to 
which she gave frequently and liberally 
thereafter as long as she had something to 


ve. 

She is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the very asylum in which she is a 
plain inmate, without extra privileges! 

But she is not bitter. Bitterness has 
never found her heart. In a brief talk 
see a Chicago newspaper reporter she 
said: 

“Of course I am not glad that I must be 
a subject of charity. But my greatest sor- 
row is that I have no more money to give 
to charity.” 

Sheis considerably pastsixty now. Sheis 
a pioneer of the Middle West, having emi- 
gpa to Illinois before the seventies. She 

rought with her the man whose name is 
now revered in that section, Marks Na- 
than, a typical rabbinical scholar. The 
orthodox Jews, by ancient custom, ab- 
solve from all ordinary work their men 
who devote themselves to studies of the 
Scriptures. Nathan was one of these. 

rs. Nathan, however, was young and 
energetic. She began by making wire 
frames for hats with her own hand for 
individuals, and expanded to a shop with 
several helpers for the limited market of 
those days. Then a great piece of fortune 
came along—hoopskirts swept into fashion, 
and she swept along to a handsome profit 
by turning her facilities to the manufac- 
ture of wire hoops. ; 

With some of her earnings she bought a 
piece of land. The $8,000 she invested be- 
came $40,000 when she sold it as part of 
the site of the Santa Fé terminal. With 
$20,000 of that she bought prairie land on 
what was then the city limits, and a few 
years later sold it for $150,000 as the spot 
for the Illinois Central depot. Thereafter 
she made several other keen buys and was 
rated, thirty years ago, as one of the 
wealthy women of the region. 

In 1880 she and her husband began giv- 
ing away their money. Large endowments 
were not as common then as they are now. 
But they gave the means for synagogues, 
the orphanage, a Jewish hospital, a retreat 
for consumptives, and other worthy causes, 
and contributed, as well, to almost every 
regular organized relief fund in the com- 
munity. 

They visited Palestine and bought the 
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land and built the dwellings for those poor ^ And now the giver of all this eats her 
coreligionists who wanted to die there. porridge with the widows of the destitute, 
They also left a fund with which to pro- gets one clean gingham Mother Hubbard 
vide food and other necessities for the a week, makes her own charity bed every 


penniless ones. 


morning, and sits and rocks and regrets 


that she has no more to give away—and 
does even more: she still sheds mercy and 
help, for she devotes herself to keeping the 
hopeless, downcast other inmates cheerful 
and contented. JACK LAIT 


A Great Engineer Perfects a Good Plan 


SCENE I 


Time: A certain winter's night, about 
twelve years ago. 

PLACE: A ae in a cottage at 
Tarrytown, New York. 


NEELING on the floor before a 
tubful of water is a middle-aged 
man toying with a queer float- 
ing object. You may think he 
is trying to sail a boat and won- 
der that a man of ba years should be so en- 
gaged. But you are mistaken; he is study- 
ing rather how to sink a boat. 
he man turns a valve or two, and then 
smiles grimly as the tin model settles very 
slowly until it vanishes suddenly, leaving 
scarcely a ripple to mark the place where it 
sank. With a grunt of satisfaction he 
snatches the craft out of the water and 
hides it where no prying eyes may uncover 
his secret. 
What evil plot is this? What mischief 
is brewing? A 
This sounds like melodrama; but the 
honest, kindly face of the man is entirely 
out of keeping with popular notions of a 
fanatic or a villain. 


SCENE II 


Tıme: One year later. — 
Prace: On the Detroit River. 


GAIN the mysterious man with his 
queer, floating object; but now it has 
grown to enormous size. It is Olaf Hoff, 
about to put a tunnel under the river by a 
scheme that is little short of revolutionary. 
Great crowds have gathered around to 
witness the initial step, and among the 
crowd are engineers of the highest prom- 
inence. 

It is no obscure inventor who has thus 
suddenly stepped into the limelight, but 
an experienced, practical engineer who has 
had a great deal to do with river crossings, 
although of a different kind. Ever since 
he arrived in New York, in 1879, a stal- 
wart young Norwegian of twenty summers, 
one breast pocket bulging with the highest 
honors conferred up to that date by the 
famous Polytechnic Institute of Chris- 
tiania, and the other throbbing with the 
ambition to make his mark in this land of 
wonderful engineering feats, he had had to 
do with bridge work. To be sure, his first 
job was not very promising. Despite his 

onors, he had to start at the bottom of 
the ladder. The best he could do in the 
beginning was to find a place in the fitting- 
up shop of a bridge company. But he 
showed his worth, and advanced rapidly, 
until a couple of years later he had climbed 
to the position of engineer of bridges of the 
Mexican Central Railway, and shortly 
after became locating engineer of the line. 
This gave him an excellent schooling in 
all-around work, and in a few years he had 


OLAF HOFF 


Who has carried through a scheme by which tunnels under rivers can 
be built on land. After the construction of these huge tubes they are 
carried out on floats and sunk into position at the bottom of the river 


developed sufficient confidence in himself 
to hang up his own shingle as consulting 
and contracting engineer, in Minneapolis. 
There his most notable achievement was 
the building of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi to St..Paul. Then, in 1910, he took 
charge of the bridge work of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
and, in four years, reconstructed over four 
hundred bridges. 

All this work had been done out in the 


open; now, for the first time, he had con- 
tracted to build an underwater crossing. 
But he had a way of building even a tun- 
nel in the open. 

The situation at Detroit was a peculiar 
one: the ordinary method of procedure 
with a tunnel shield and compressed air 
could not be used, because the ground un- 
der the river was permeated by sulphurous 
fumes and poisonous gases, in which men 
could not work. If the tunnel was to be 
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built at all, it would have to be by an en- 
tirely original method. That was Mr. Hoff's 
chance. He had the necessary method. 

Ordinarily we think of a tunnel as a 
hole dug through a mountain or under a 
river. But Mr. Hoff, with his new method, 
upset all previous notions of the term. 
For, like the man who dug a big hole in his 
back yard where it was handy to work on 
it, with the idea of cutting it up into sec- 
tions and selling it to the neighboring 
farmers for post holes, so Mr. Hoff built 
the Detroit tunnel in the open, at a con- 
venient point on the river bank; then he 
floated it out, a section at a time, and sank 
it into a deep ditch, previously dredged in 
the bed of the river. 

The curtain rose for our second scene 
just as Mr. Hoff was about to reénact, on a 
full scale, the performance done in minia- 
ture in the bathtub. His tin model had 
now grown into a pair of enormous steel 
tubes, over moya feet in diameter 
and two hundred and sixty feet long, 
which were boxed in at the sides, and 
braced with transverse webs, forming pock- 
ets to retain the concrete that was to be 
poured over the tunnel section after it was 
sunk. The ends of the tubes were closed 
by bulkheads, so that the structure floated 


like a big boat or Noah's Ark, high out of 
the water. One would think that it would 
be a difficult task to align this clumsy 
vessel over the exact spot it was to occup 

in the underwater trench; but that whic 

gave Mr. Hoff the greatest concern at the 
moment was whether he could sink the 
monster successfully. If the unwieldy 
craft took a notion to plunge end first, 
could he check it before it dashed to the 
bottom and crumpled into a mass of junk? 

Now we know what he was working at 
with his tin model in the bathtub. He was 
trying out a way of preventing the big 
brute from taking the bit in its teeth. 

It was a critical moment, or, rather, two 
hours, for it took that long to fill the big 
tubes with enough water to sink them. 
At one time it looked as if the monster 
would surely get out of hand. One end of 
it n to sink faster and faster, until it 
was fifteen feet under water; but a buoy- 
ancy cylinder, provided for just this emer- 
gency, checked it and righted it. That 
was the only dangerous moment, and in 
due course the tunnel section rested on the 
bottom, just as Mr. Hoff had planned that 
it should. A few weeks later the concrete 
covering had been completed; then a sec- 
ond section was sunk and made fast to the 


first by divers. Thus the work proceeded 
until, eventually, the tunnel had been laid 
all the way across and weighted with 
sufficient concrete to keep it down; after 
which it was pumped clear of water. 

A similar tunnel has just been construct- 
ed under the Harlem River, New York, to 
carry the tracks of the new Lexington 
Avenue subway. Here, profiting by the 
lessons learned at Detroit, the tunnel sec- 
tions, although heavier and more un- 
wieldy, because they consisted of four in- 
stead of two tubes, were sunk even more 
successfully. 

For a man who has developed so novel a 


system of tunneling, Mr. Hoff is singularly 
est, and insists on disclaiming most of 
the credit for the method. 


“Why, as far back as 1840,” he says, 
“an engineer proposed that tunnels be 
built on land and sunk in a trench in the 
river bed. All I invented was the method 
of sinking the sections on an even keel and 
the method of strengthening the tubes 
with exterior webs or diaphragms to make 
pockets for concrete.” 

That may be very true; nevertheless the 
world will rightly give Mr. Hoff credit for 
being the first man ever actually to build a 
tunnel of this type. A. RUSSELL BOND 


Mowed the Lawn on His 101st Birthday 


KING daily exercise to retain 

ne’s “youth” is not often possi- 

ble to those who have passed the 

century mark, but Thomas War- 

dall of West Seattle, on the first 

day of the second milestone of his second 

century, enjoyed himself about the spacious 

grounds of his son's home, where he, too, 

resides, by “trimming things up a little"— 

sin short, mowing the front lawn and im- 
proving the well-kept garden. : 

His step firm, his voice clear, his face 
smiling, this remarkable man, “master of 
his own thought," while pushing the 
mower, discoursed on signposts that mark 
the road to true happiness. The afternoon 
before his birthday, Mr. Wardall took a 
dancing lesson. O. Olin Bibbin, who 
walked fifteen hundred miles at the rate of 
one mile an hour for fifteen hundred con- 
secutive hours last winter, was teaching 
Mr. Wardall how to waltz, and when the 
dance was ended the two aged men had a 
little sparring match. Mr. Wardall de- 
clares he is in perfect health, has neither 
an ache nor a pain, and he certainly looks 
the part. His handetas is as firm, his fig- 
ure as erect, and his skin as clear as the 
normal man of half his years. Questioned 
as to what he attributed his longevity 
and extreme activity, Mr. Wardall replied 
in a steady, soft but decided tone: “I never 
think evil of anyone. I am master of m 
own thoughts, and I call upon the angele 
to assist me to walk in the paths that lead 
to true happiness. Each man is the artifi- 
cer of his own fortune. He lays his own 
foundation, and builds upon it. I love 
everyone, and everyone loves me; no one 
could be happier.” 

Mr. Wardall's family are unanimous in 
their assertion that he has never been 
known to raise his voice above the natural 
pitch in anger or passion. 

A scholar, construction engineer, philos- 


opher, educator, musician, this remark- 
able man is to-day keen of intellect, and 
can hold his own on progressive argu- 
ments with men écventychve yan hi 
junior. He is the father of thirteen chil- 
dren, six of whom are still living. He, 
himself, born in Theddlethorpe, England, 
August 9th, 1815, was the seventh of 
thirteen children. He came to America 
with the family, when twelve years old, 
and at fourteen was apprenticed to a cut- 
ler, and became a student in Mechanics 
Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which 
Robert E. Lee, later the famous Confed- 
erate general, was instructor. At the age 
of twenty-one, turning his attention to en- 
gineering, he took part in the construction 
of many canals being built at that time. 
After a trip to Europe, he returned to 
America and married, settling in the wilds 
of Indiana. In deus he went to Wisconsin, 
and became the first county superinten- 
dent of schools there. A few years later 
his wife died, and a year afterward he mar- 
ried again, and spent fifty-eight years of 
wedded life with this woman. Of his first 
union, there were born six children, and 
his last wife bore him seven. His eldest 
living child is seventy-two, his youngest 
is a mere babe of forty-seven. 

To be a grandfather is not unusual, to 
be a great-grandfather is not given to 
many, and to be a great-great-grand- 
father is not for one man in a hund 
thousand. Mr. Wardall is all of these. 

While resident in Springfield, Illinois, he 
became acquainted with Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose office in 1854 was across the 
street from the store’ where Thomas 
Wardall was employed by his brother. A 
year later he moved to Mitchell, Iowa, 
where he acquired fifteen hundred acres of 
farm land, and he lived there until he was 
eighty-five years old. He took up his resi- 
dence in West Seattle, in 1911, where he 


still makes his home with his son Alonzo, 
aged seventy, and his daughter-in-law. 

Mr. Wardall has voted for twenty Presi- 
dents, and has been a member of the Whig, 
Free Soil and Republican parties, but has 
observed a marked independence in cast- 
ing his vote. He started life with only five 
dollars’ capital, and thinks that is ample 
for any young man who wants to succeed. 
He is the oldest registered voter on the 
Pacific coast. 

In 1915, on the occasion of Mr. War- 
dall’s one hundredth birthday, Dr. Edwin 
Fraser, of the University of Washington, 
made an interesting summary of factors 
entering into Mr. Wardall’s life. Among 
the facts which he collected, are the fol- 


kming 

He has lived 36,500 days; translated into 
hours, the total is 876,000; into minutes 
52,560,000. He has drawn 26,280,000 
normal breaths; his heart has beaten 105,- 
120,000 times. Eating three meals a day, 
he has taken 109,000 meals, which, figur- 
ing sixteen ounces of food per meal, would 
amount to 547 tons of food, enough to 
load a good-sized ship. Since the above 
was compiled, Mr. Wardall has rounded 
out nearly two more years, with a digestion 


` fully as keen as of yore, and keener than 


that of any one of his 126 living descend- 
ants. What would not some chronic dys- 
peptics give for a digestion like this cen- 
tenarian's, who has already consumed 
and digested over a hundred thousand 
meals. 

Mr. Wardall has set at naught state- 
ments that large capital is necessary to 
success and that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, for he started out in life with only 
five dollars, became a success in his ven- 
tures, raised a family to be proud of, and 
after visiting many countries is still in the 
heyday of youth, as far as his spirits are 
concerned. AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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THOMAS WARDALL 


A West Seattle man now nearly 102 years old. In the article on the opposite 

page Mr. Wardall tells why he thinks he has been able to keep well so long. 

To be a grandfather is not unusual, to be a great-grandfather is not given 

to many, and to be a great-great-grandfather is not for one man in a hun- 
dred thousand. Mr. Wardall is all of these 


The Greatest Horse Trader in the World 


JO NUGENT 


A St. Louis horse trader of forty years' experience, who has 
easily made $1,000,000 buying and shipping horses for the 
Allies. He knows the horse business through and through 


INCE the European war began, Jo 
Nugent, of St. uis and Des 
Moines, has sold approximately 

one hundred thousand horses, the 
world's biggest order for horse- 

flesh, and he has built up the world's 
greatest horse market to supply the allied 
nations' demands for horses. His business 
with the foreign Governments has totaled 


more than $1,000,000 a month for the last 
fifteen months, and the orders on hand, 
and others reputed coming, will keep him 
busy. His daily income is said to be one 
of zh most successful of the many “war 
babies” which are making scores of new 
millionaires in America. In view of the 
fact that Nugent has easily cleared over 


$1,000,000, his earning capacity has be- 


come one of the seven wonders of his pro- 
fession. 

Jo Nugent began horse trading forty 
years ago when a Canadian boy of fifteen 
years. He borrowed enough money to 
start himself in the horse business, and at 
the age of twenty-one he moved to Cin- 
cinnati, where he began buying horses on 
a commission basis. Seven years ago he 
established his present business with his 
brother, launching what became one of 


the test horse-buying in the 
world a short time later. ; 
His reputation as the country's test 


horse trader made him the chief bidder 
for the huge horse contracts brought to 
America early in the war by agents for the 
English, French, Belgian and Serbian 
Governments, and within a few days after 
the contracts had been signed he started 
the steady stream of American horses to 
European battlefields. Nugent estab- 
lished. his chief horse-buying center at Des 
Moines, Iowa, from where he has drawn 
the surplus horse stock from the entire 
West. 

He imported his own cowboys and then 
established a plant for branding and shoe- 
ing horses which has become the greatest 
of its kind in the world. Most of the time 
lately he has been branding, shoeing and 
delivering horses to the European agents 
at the rate of fifteen hundred a week. Dur- 
ing the first week Nugent purchased and 
delivered four hundred head of horses 
and started them on their way to the coast, 
which emphasizes the manner in which 
he has been doing business for forty 
years. 

At the age of fifty-five he has made 
enough money to bet fifty thousand dol- 
lars that “Buck” Yarborough, his chief 
cowboy, can ride any horse in the world. 
This and his two diamonds, which would 
be the envy of any European court, are 
his chief hobbies aside from *' hosses." 

With an immense bu whip in his 
hand he stands at the head of the parade 
ground while his corps of cowboys exer- 
cise the horses submitted for inspection to 
test their “wind” qualities. A moment's 
study and a horse is rejected or pur- 
chased, for Nugent can tell a wind-broken 
horse half a block distant. It is said by 
his cowboy friends that no David Harum 
has ever been able to impose upon him. 

Nugent can tell at a glance whether an 
animal submitted for sale is serviceable 
for the cavalry or "gun running" service 
in Europe, no matter how much of the 
smell of the soil there may be about a 

low horse. And if you ask him why he 
id been so successful he will tell you it 
is because he knows horses better than 
anyone else in the world. It is not conceit 
that makes him say this, but the Nugent 
system which is: 

* Know one thing better than all the 
world and you can’t fail.” O. R. GEYER 


Postponement 


TWO FEATURES of the June number, Douglas Fair- 
banks's own story and the first of a new series of stories 
by Ellis Parker Butler, which were to have appeared 
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in this number, were crowded out at the eleventh hour 
by Booth Tarkington’s war article and the rearrange- 
ment made necessary by this change. This is simply to 
let our readers know that both Douglas Fairbanks and 
Ellis Parker Butler will surely appear in the July number. 
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“Soup with all strength-giving qualities in it— 
Savory, flavory, served on the minute!" 


All ready to serve— 


No labor nor bother for you. No market- 
ing, no preparing of vegetables, no cooking 
nor delay. Yet, in this favorite Campbell 


"kind," you have a soup as wholesome ‘and tempting as if you had 
labored all day over it. 


Rich in food value; prepared with utmost daintiness and care; 
and so skilfully cooked, blada and seasoned that it is all ready for 


your table in three minutes after you open it— f 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Its every ingredient is high-grade, nutritious and delightfully appetizing. 


The meaty nourishing stock we make from selected beef. We combine with this the 
best Maine-grown white potatoes, choice Jersey sweet potatoes, Canadian 
rutabagas and tender Chantenay carrots—all attractively "diced." 


We add tomatoes, okra, celery, sliced cabbage, "baby" lima beans, small 
peas, and "Country Gentleman” corn; beside plenty of nourishing barley, rice 
and "alphabet" macaroni. We flavor this well-balanced combination with 
fresh herbs and a delicate touch of leek, and sweet red peppers. You never 
tasted a more savory and satisfying dish. 


Good soup once a day at least should be the invariable rule in every home. Its effective- 
ness in building up the entire system cannot be duplicated 
by any other food. 


Keep a supply of these nourishing Campbell “kinds” on 
your pantry shelf, and enjoy them every day. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Zelery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny 'Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Wheat Bubbles 
As She Serves Them—And Why 


Have you noted how many health articles now advise 
eating Puffed Wheat? 

Do you know how often Puffed Wheat appears on doc- 
tors’ diet lists? And how many nurses serve it under doc- 
tors’ orders? 


Not because it is sick folks’ food. But because it is 
whole wheat made wholly digestible. 

It is scientific food—a Prof. Anderson creation. Every 
food cell is exploded—every atom feeds. 

Toast used to be the grain-food when digestion was deli- 
cate. The scorching, perhaps, broke up half the food gran- 
ules. But now it is whole-wheat—not part-wheat. And 
all the food cells are broken. 

The same rule applies to well folks. Whole grains are 
far better than flour foods. And this puffing process— 
shooting from guns—makes all the whole-grain available. 

And it makes it delightful. These giant grains, airy, 


thin and toasted, are really food confections. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


With Berries 
Mix with your morning berries, or 
serve with cream and sugar. These 
are fascinating titbits. 
In Milk 


Float like bubbles in your bowls 
of milk. They are flaky, flavory, por- 
ous, crisp—easy to digest. 


The Quaker Qats ©@mpany 


As Nut-Bits 
Douse with melted butter, or sim- 
ply salt them, for  between-meal 
dainties. 
On Ice Cream 


Scatter them over a dish of ice 
cream, to give a nut-like flavor. 


(1578) 


How Old 
Would You Prefer 
to Be? 


FIRST PRIZE 
At the Age of Possibilities 


HE Wife is fifty-three now, and I 

am fifty-four, and we’re just as 

much in love as we were when we 
were first married, and we're both well and 
vigorous and are enjoying life. But to us 
both there comes the memory of the age 
when life was the most desirable, when 
the whole world seemed ours for the ask- 
ing. That time was when she was twenty- 
five and I was twenty-six. : 

We were married at the ages of nineteen 
and twenty respectively, with just enough 
to keep our modest bills paid, and a little 
left over for a Sunday's outing. And 
through those first. six years, my wife 
worked right along by my side, the finest 
running-mate a man could have. She was 
a stenographer when I married her, and 
she insisted upon going on with her work 
after our marriage. I was skeptical—very 
much so—during the first year; but we 
rented a little furnished apartment, my 
wife and I kept it in order before and after 
office hours, and we were gloriously young, 
and happy, and in love. 

then, after we had been married 
six years, our first baby came. Because 
the Wife had “pulled” with me over those 
first hard stretches, I had begun to succeed 
in a small way and so, when I saw my 
young son lying in the curve of his moth- 
ers arm, 4 kissed her and whispered, 
el spent your last day in an office, 


e then moved into a little home of our 
own, and began paying for it on the in- 
stalment plan. And it is to this period of 
our life that we look back with the greatest 
longing, and the tenderest memories. 

hy? Because it was the Age of 
Achievement. We were beginning to 
come into our own. We had fought and 
won some hard battles, and the knowledge 
of those victories gave us the high-headed 
courage to tackle the still harder ones that 
lay just beyond. We looked back even 
then on the days of our courtship as very 
sweet and precious, but not as wonderful 
as these days of maturer, “steel-tried and 
true” love—the love that comes only after 
years of struggle and work together. We 
were at this age beginning to taste the 
fruits of success, we had an added blessing 
to our union in our little son, and the 
splendid, work-filled future lay before us, 
with all its dreamed-of possibilicies and 
high-reaching hopes. 

And we've won out, and we have six 
children now, and the Wife and I have, in 
these later years, had our fill of travel, 
home luxury, and pleasure. But the bat- 
tles have been won, our future is estab- 
lished, and although I have never *re- 
tired," and although the Wife still rides a 
horse as well as her youngest daughter, 
and walks down to the office with me each 
morning, still we feel in our hearts that we 
must now be content in the reaping of our 
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The Multigraph Senior—electrically driven and com- 
pletely equipped for’ high-grade printing—with printers’ 
ink, type or electrotypes; or for producing typewritten 
letters in quantities. ricca: $670 to $720. Hand driven 
mode 175 up. Easy payments. 
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Counting Costs and Cutting Corners 


Everybody who counts costs these days 
cuts corners. 


Take a hint from big business on the 
subject. 


It will save you just about half of the 
dollars you're paying for printed matter. 
That much corner-cutting would count, 
wouldn't it? 


Your costs on stationery, office forms, 
price-lists and the like are higher than 
ever before. They're still going up, with 
no one sighting the end. 


The way out is via the Multigraph. 


That's the way 18,000 businesses, big 
and little, cut a corner that cuts costs. 


What were your bills for printing last 
year? Make a guess. 


Write down the amount. 


Subtract 25% to 7596 — depending 
upon how keen you are to utilize the 
Multigraph’s normal capacity. Or be 
extra-conservative; také the minimum, 


25%. 


The result is what the Multigraph 
would have put back in your pocket last 
year. Also it would have handed you, 
as a bonus, speed, convenience, privacy, 
dispatch, that you didn’t have; and would 
have eliminated your waste on forms 
bought (to get a price) in too-large 
quantities. 


When will you begin counting costs 
and cutting corners? 


Now-——if you use the coupon. 


You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 


economically, privately, in your own establi. 
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Eastern Parkway, Borough of Bronz, New York City. Treated with '"T'arria-B" in 1916 


Going Fast—But No Dust 


ALL day long the auto- 

mobiles go whirling 
through this street and 
there is no dust—the air 
is clear and clean, the foli- 
age stays fresh. 


This means that the road 
is rightly constructed; 
that it is strong enough to 
withstand the traffic on 
its surface. 


For clouds of dust following 
an automobile mean that the 
road is “wasting away.” 


So also is the taxpayers’ money 
that paid for the road origi- 
nally and will soon have to pay 
for its reconstruction. 


Dusty roads are absolutely 
unnecessary. The photograph 
above illustrates that. 


Build and maintain your roads 
with Tarvia and instead of be- 


ing weaker they will be stronger 
than the traffic which passes 
over them. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar prepara- 
tion which reinforces the road 
surface and makes it water- 
proof, dustless and mudless. 


Strange to say, it does not add 
to the cost to make a road 
dustless and durable with Tar- 
via, because the use of the 
Tarvia reduces the annual up- 
keep expense to such an ex- 
tent that it more than pays for 
the cost of the treatment. 


Many cities and towns have 
adopted the use of Tarvia on 
a large scale simply to reduce 
their annual road bills. 


If you are interested in the 
road proposition, write us and 
we will send you a booklet 
showing towns all over the 
country that have used Tarvia 
successfully and economically. 


| Special Service Department | 


In order to bring the facts before tapayen 
as as authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service 
Department, which keeps up to the min- 
ute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office re- 


garding road conditions or problems in $ 
your vicinity, the matter will have the = 
prompt attention of' experienced engi- 
neers. This service is free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. = 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


THE PATERSON MFG. Co., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver Bt. John, N. B. 
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harvest, as the days of sowing are quite 
done. 

And so we hold highest in our hearts 
the memory of the Age of Possibilities— 
between twenty-four and twenty-eight— 
when we were in the midst of our fight, 
with a little won and so much still to be 
done; to us it was truly the Age of the 
Heart’s Desire. 

MAURICE AMES, CALIFORNIA 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Age of Realization 


GIVEN good health and a competence, 
I should think the years between fifty 
and sixty might well be the happiest of a 
lifetime. In or during one's youth life is 
a sort of playtime; we idealize the future 
while living in the irresponsible present. 
All this is changed after marriage; though, 
to be sure, time brings the unmarried, 
alp; face to face with the actualities of 
ife. 

My adult life was full of activities: the 
rearing of a large family, the countless calls 
upon my time and strength; the round of 
duties insistent and exhausting; the anx- 
ieties as to the moral and physical health 
of my offspring; the losses and crosses 
which at times quite overwhelmed me— 
all these ceaseless, absorbing details left 
me no time to think of personal happiness. 
And such is the history of myriads of 
women. 

A time comes when all this is changed: 
we feel that we have become spectators 
rather than actors; we behold in our adult 
children a realization of our hopes; we feel 
a deep and abiding thankfulness that, after 
all, it has been worth while. 

We older people, I believe, do more than 
we know for those we love when we reach 
this resting place, and look out with sym- 


‘pathy and understanding on those who 


are engrossed in the things which once so 
absorbed us. After fifty one has time to 
enter the lives of others, to visit the sick, 
to write to friends, if happily, like me, they 
have kept m a correspondence with them. 
Oh, yes ime now for the amenities of 
life, time for belated pleasures—pleasures 
enjoyed with the zest of youth, in spite of 
what is said to the contrary. Time even 
for the affairs of life, with always the 
knowledge that when they become irk- 
some we may withdraw to our resting 
lace, to emerge again when anything calls 
or our cooperation or our help. Time 
now for reading, for reflection, and for 
friends. 

I am fifty-eight, and as I gaze back the 
vista of years and contrast the past with 
the present I am forced to acknowledge 
that since fifty I have seen my happiest 
years. 

Youth has anticipation. Age has reali- 
zation. 

I would not underráte the value of 
youths with its tender sensibilities, its 
ofty aspirations, its all-too-fleeting pleas- 
ures, nor should I wish to escape the storm 
and stress of the average adult; but for 
happiness and serenity give me the years 
which follow these two periods, for it 
would seem that not endi then has one 
acquired that deeper and clearer insight, 
that broader and kindlier outlook, that 
higher and holier uplook. 

MRS. C. W. LEONARD, COLORADO 


How Old Would You Prefer to Be? 


THIRD PRIZE 


Now May Always Be the Best 
Age 


WHEN I was at college, and eighteen, 
with every minute filled with joy- 
ousness, I confided to a very much ad- 
mired professor that at that time I was 
living just the fullest, most wonderful life 
that anyone could live. I glowingly told 
him that I was at last tasting of the dead 
ripe fruit, was enjoying every moment to 
the full and would, after a little while, be 
content to relinquish the field to others 
who would be eighteen and at the zenith. 
He glanced up—I can see him now—and 
then down into his pipe bowl with a sort 
of quiet “thinking” look and just the sus- 
picion of pathos, I thought, as he said, 
*Well, my.boy, I am thirty-five, and I 
someon think that I have just begun to 
ive. 

I smiled to myself. 

However, this little talk somehow made 
a deep impression. I had the profoundest 
feeling that in most instances he knew 
what he was talking about. He, of all the 
teachers with whom I had come in contact, 
had made the sort of an imprint on my life 
that really counts, and I thought he was 
worth patterning after. But I was quite 
sure that on this question he was dead 
wrong. 

Well, that was many years ago. He 
died at what people spoke of as the “ prime 
of life"—forty-eight. I saw one of the 
young fellows the other day, and in talking 
about this man whom we both loved I re- 
lated the talk I had had with him years 
before. 

“That’s curious," he said. “I was in 
his room not more than a couple of weeks 
before he was taken ill, and he told me 
that now he was beginning to see how full 
life could be." 

That set me to thinking all over again, 
and when I try to write about “How old 
would you prefer to be?" I cannot help 
wondering if, after all, in the truly normal 
life there is not a sliding scale of prefer- 
ment. 

Are we satisfied? Do the things we 
thought the highest pinnacle of success 
ten years ago still seem so? Have we 
reached the most desirable things? It is 
my candid opinion that if one can answer 

* Yes" to all three questions, then there is 
a monkey wrench in the machinery some- 
where, and the sooner we get it out the 
better. There are too many lives in the 
junk heap of “‘get-nowhere”’ positions. 

my answer to that “How Old” 
proposition would be that I should prefer 
just the age I am now, and as each year 
unfolds it should show me something 
which, if used rightly, would make that 
year the age of choice. And I am going 
to clutch with a firmer hold the thought 
“and good in everything.” 

M. H. MOULTON, DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


“WHAT Kind of Men are Worth 
$5,000 a Year?” Darwin P. Kingsley, 
head of the largest life insurance 
company in the world, tells why some 
men move up to the best jobs. "This 
will be in the July number of ‘‘The 
American Magazine.” 


Bridge across the 
Hillsboro River— 
Tampa, Florida 


What Goodyears 


Are Built to Do 


The best thing an automobile tire can do for 
its user is to deliver him extreme mileage 
and exempt him from ordinary troubles. 


That is precisely the service to which Good- 
year Tires are built. 


The various Goodyear features—the On-Air 
cure, the No-Hook bead, the Rubber-Rivet 
construction, the Braided Piano-Wire base, 
the All-Weather tread and the like—are 
pointed directly to this end. 


The effort of Goodyear workmen, the good- 
ness of Goodyear materials, the methods of 
Goodyear manufacture are focused in the 
same direction. 


How well these factors combine to the results 
desired, may be seen in the service being de- 
livered by Goodyear Tires everywhere, every 
day. 

How far this service surpasses that ordinarily 
given, may be seen in the fact that more 
Goodyear Tires are sold in America than 
any other brand. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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© Down-the- avenue- 


of- palms 


-where singing birds echo the humming 
molor and where the tropic sun is tem- 
pered by sofi sea breezes there flows a 
ishly army of motors drafted almost 
exclusively from the beaz monde. 


The type of molor car that winters in Southern 
climes and fashionable resorts generally carries a top of- 


Genuine 


This lop material withstands the fiercely beating 
rays of tropical suns as staunchly as it does the 
frost, sleet, and snow of. northern winters. 


Pantasole, the most expensive fop material, is as 
sociated wilh and used on the best Motor Cars. 


PAIGE-STRATFORD 
REO 1917 SIX 
WESTCOTT: 
COLUMBIA 
PREMIER 
BEN HUR 
MERCER 


The Pantasote Company 
1702 Bowling Green Building 


PIERCE-ARROW 
LOCOMOBILE 


New York 


Avoid misrepresentation— 
even though it uninten- 
tional. Look for this label on 
tops represented as Pantasole. 


Monsieur Rienzi 


Takes a Hand 


(Continued from page 30) 


‘Its worth doubtless represented several 


weeks’ salary to him. While he held the 
ring, Victor came close and, under the me 
tense of handing more cakes, lightly 
knocked it to the table. 

“Oh, ten t'ousan' pardon for my so- 
awkwardness,” he apologized contritely, 
pouncing on the ring right under the 
young man’s snatching hand. “‘It is the 
ring of Ma’moiselle, no?” He handed it 
to the girl with a smile and a bow. The 
Dark Young Man scowled. “You better 
be more careful,” he said, in a surly tone. 
But the girl had put the ring back on her 
finger. 


SUDDENLY she glanced at her wrist 
watch. “Oh, my goodness, I must 
hurry!" she exclaimed. “I want to buy 
some candy and some books and two or 
three other little things and, as I said, I've 
ot to meet Miss Hall at six. Oh, it's 
een a lovely party!" She beamed across 
at her companion. “Father comes here a 
lot for luncheon, and I've always wanted 
to come for tea, but Mother said she'd 
rather I'd not. I don't see why—it’s really 
very quiet." She glanced about her as she 
put on her gloves. 
“Tl bring you here for tea whenever 
you come in town," said her escort 
quickly, watching her through half-shut 


eyes. 

"Oh, will you?” She turned delight- 
edly to him. “Be careful, that's a 
promise!" 

“Oh, zat leetle coquette!” groaned Vic- 
tor. “An’ not a minute more zan sixteen! 
W'at will she be at t'irty-five? One of 
zose elderly kitten, I expec'. But for wy 
does she not call his name, nor he hers!" 

“That’s a promise," said the Dark 
Young Man, answering the girl. He 
would have helped her on with her coat, 
but Victor bal forestalled him. Like- 
wise, at the moment, Victor took note of 
the name sewed in that coat; it was 
“Lucie,” one of the most exclusive and ex- 

ensive gown makers in the whole city. 

ut he was forced to watch the pair go 
away, with baffled eyes. He had discov- 
ered nothing definite as to their identity. 
However, they would come again. Ha! 
They had better look out, for he, Victor, 
was on their trail! 

He wondered if he ought to speak to the 
house detective? On second thought, no! 
“He is nossing but a flat-head!” mused 
Victor, meaning, doubtless, fat-head. 
How much better if he, Victor, should 
rescue the damsel from this entanglement 
with all the delicacy, all the cleverness of 
which he felt himself capable. It had, 
moreover, a sort of Rienzi-like glamour. 
There might be trouble, but “Be we 
slavsz?” Victor asked himself, sternly. 

A week after the pair had tea-ed at the 
Palais, behold, therefore, Victor watching 
the door with an assumed carelessness but 
an eagle vision. He was rewarded. They 
came, the little ma’moiselle in a ravishing 
toilette, the Dark Young Man with an 
evident effort to spruce up and pass as a 
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5 A Better Battery For Your Car ie 


ini HOOSE your storage battery as carefully as you choose your car. It must | MIS 
| | meet and overcome strains in daily service greater than those your engine 
encounters in the stiffest mountain climb. 


s . . nN) 

Re In exacting tests by automobile manufacturers,as DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES ja 
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NAN | country-wide Prest-O-Lite System of Service. Each Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country Je 
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SCIENTIFIC LIGHT WEIGHT 
HOLDS THE ROAD 


pee. Aeronautical Engineer, recently employed by the United States Govern- 
ment, writes to the Franklin pany :— 

“Isn’t it remarkable how the idea sticks in some people's heads that a heavy car holds the: 
road better? They don't seem to know that unsprung weight is the principal factor to be 
considered. By reducing this unsprung weight to the minimum in t ae new Franklin, you 
have a car that hangs to the road better than anything I have ever ridden in. 


"P.S.—Problem: Since I got 15,000 miles out of my tires on my old Franklin, weighin 


2600 pounds , how many miles will | get with my new Franklin 


HERE is much in this question of 
scientific light weight that the aver- 
age motorist does not seem to grasp. 
For example, the light, flexible car 
may be stronger than a rigid, heavy car. 
It is free from so much dead weight. 


Picture two cars side by side: one weighs 
approximately 2200 pounds, the other 3000 
pounds. Each is designed to perform the 
same task—carry an average load of five 
people, about 750 pounds of live weight. 


Now remember that dead weight is the 
killing thing on automobile mechanism. 
That's why the average Truck is pounded 
to pieces. 

Your light, flexible car starts on its work 
free from nearly a thousand pounds of dead 
weight. Wherever it goes and for all its life, 
t aoe free from that sagging, grinding 
oad. 

Your heavy car, from the minute it starts 
and as long as it runs, carries a thousand 
extra poundsof dead weight—an excess nearly 
twice its average live load. 


Think what that does to the tires! Think 
what it costs in gasoline! Think what it 
means in repairs and depreciation! 


And what does it give you in return? 
More road ability? No! 


Greater average speed from place to 
place? Nol 


More comfort and reliability? Nol 


2280 Ibs. $1950.00 


2160 Ibs. 1900.00 Sedan 
Brougham 2575 lbs. 2800.00 


Four-passenger Roadster — 2280 lbs. 1950.00 


Cabriolet — 2485 Ibs. $2750.00 


, weighing 2280 pounds? 


Any rough road tells the story! 


Every obstruction raises the heavy, rigid 
car bodily off the road—a constant ham- 
mering action that affects alike the car and 
its passengers. 

While the Franklin, with its light un- 
sprung weight and full-elliptic springs, 
holds its wheels to the road. Vibration and 
bump areabsorbed by flexible construction. 
The body of the car, with its passengers, 
rolls along with easy, unbroken motion. 


"Keeping the road is a matter of balance 
and light unsprung weight. 


No matter what your horse-power, a 
Franklin will pass you, over any thirty 
miles of winding country It will leave 
you when you slow down at the first sharp 
curve or rough place. And the next time 
you see it, it will rounding the curve 
ahead, hugging the inside of the track at 
thirty miles an hour. 


Try to follow it with your heavy car, and 
your rear wheels will skid clear across the 
road and over into the ditch, if you are not 
careful. Whereas the Franklin, with its 
scientific light weight, its resiliency and 
easy-roling caster action, holds to its 
course. 

Watch any Franklin owner handle his 
car. He will tell you it is the easiest, sim- 
plest car he ever drove—with a comfort, 
safely and economy that you get only from 
this Scientific-Light-Weight Car. 


Town Car 2610 lbs. $3100.00 
Limousine 2620 Ibs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. 0. B. Syracuse 


2610 Ibs. 2850.0) 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, U. S. A. 


Monsieur Rienzi Takes a Hand, by SOPHIE KERR 


son of wealth and leisure. Victor steered 
them into an unobtrusive.corner, a corner 
which, he had learned, reflected every 
sound and made listening considerably 
easier than out in the open floor sur- 
rounded by the babel. He gave them 
their places, he listened to their order and 
sent one of his waiters for it, and then he | 
hovered. | 

“I didn’t know whether you would re- 
member me or not,” the Dark Young Man 
was saying. | 

“Not remember you,” said the little 
ma'moiselle, her eyes dancing, “after that 
fox-trot!”’ | 

“You must see a lot of fellows!” pur- | 
sued the D. Y. M. 

“Hardly any," admitted the girl 
frankly. “You know, I'm to come out | 
next year and Mother doesn't want me to | 
be spoiled for my first season. Oh, she'd 
be wild if she knew I was here!” She 
laughed again, like a naughty, adorable 
child—and indeed she was no more. | 

The D. Y. M. leaned over the table. | 
Even with the sounding-board properties | 
of the corner, Victor could not hear what 
he said. The girl laughed again, but a 
little uneasily. “‘Oh, I couldn't do that,” 
she said. 


Victor ground his teeth. “I wonder, 


now," he demanded of himself, “shall I 
spill ze tea down his collar, the swine, or 
smash his face in an éclair. I weesh that 
great fighter, Monsieur Rienzi, could mix 
it in at zis moment." | 

Again the D. Y. M. urged and en- | 
treated. Then, evidently seeing that his 
words were in vain, he sat back in his 
chair. “ I was only joking,” he announced. | 
“What a kid you are. Say, you took to | 
that new dip like you was made for it. 
Did you ever think of going on the stage?" 


HE troubled look vanished from the 

girl's eyes. “It’s the dream of my life," 
she said, ecstatically. “If I only could! 
Think of those dresses Mrs. Castle wears! 
And Florence Walton!” 

“Tve got a friend in the theatrical busi- 
ness," said the D. Y. M. “The next time 
you come in town we might slip around 
and let him see us, and maybe we could 
get up a little dancing act that wouldn't 
go bad." 

She clasped her hands. *'Oh, do you 
mean it, honestly, Mr. Santilla?" she said. 
“Oh, it would Be just heavenly! I sup- 
pose Father and Mother would be awfully 
angry at first; but when I made a great 
big success and was a star with my name 
in big letters over the theater, they'd for- 
give me, I know.” 

“Of course they would.” He leaned 
forward and talked confidentially again. 

“So his name is Santilla, eh?” queried 
Victor sarcastically. "An' why does he 
not say her name—zen I would have a 
lines on this affaire. He is ze foxy one, 
yes, the foxy one who does the fox-trot, 
vraiment.” Victor permitted himself a 
smile at his pun. “An’ he will mix zis 
little one in ze back doors of theaters, eh? 
You do not know, my foxy one, zat you 
'ave Victor yet to deal with. An' tout de 
suite! It is ze high time." 

Alas, man proposes, but grip disposes! 
On Wednesday evening Victor bed peice 
to take his elocution lesson from Mr. Mor- 
timore Hardcastle, and never had he done 
Rienzi so well. The aged Shakespearean 
devotee was moved almost to tears. 


Miller 
**Money-Saving 
Accessories” have saved 
many expensive tires 
from premature ruin. 
Write today for the “What 
To Do” Book. It’s free. 


It illustrates and shows the 
cause of common tire injuries 
and explains how tires though 
badly injured may be saved 
at slight expense. 


Noa: 


You Wouldn’t 
Burn Your 
Bridges 
Before You— 


Yet it would be as logical 
as buying tires without 
making sure that the 
mileage, the strength, the 
vitality are really there and 
have not partly disappeared 


at some stage of manufac- 
ture. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


are always good tires because 
the Miller method of vulcanizing 
retains all of the natural vege- 
table wax and oil of the cotton 
fabric, the backbone of the tire. 


Because Miller vulcanizing is a scientific 
uniform process instead of merely edu- 
cated guessing, every Miller Tire is a 
good tire and the Miller guarantee is 
something more than a basis for argu- 
ment with the adjuster. 


Why not profit by this? 
Miller Tires are for sale by Geared-to- 


the-Road dealers and distributors every- 
where. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the durable, economical and lightweight 
Rhin-O- Hide Fibre Soles for men's and women s shoes. 
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Picking a $25,000 man 


Head of America's great National Bank 
tells why he prefers the Law Trained Man 


“In choosing an officer for 
this bank," says Frank A. 
Vanderlip, *I look for quali- 
ties that, in their development, 
might some day make him 
presidential timber. I want 
men with keen intelligence, 
fine training. 

*A special training in law 
would be in his favor. The 
trained. mind, yow see, saves 
much time by grasping facts 
quickly and correctly." ` 


The Law Trained Man in 
Business 


Law trained men are to-day 
directing the affairs of the 
largest mercantile and manu- 
facturing enterprises in the 
United States. Practically 
every line of commercial activ- 
ity has chosen its leaders from 
those who have read law. A 
legal training equips the mind 
with power to analyze, to di- 
rect, to control, as no other 
training can. 

James Stillman, chairman of the 
Board of Directors and former 
President of the National City 
Bank of New York, and director of 
many railroads, predicts that before 
another ten years pass by every ex- 
ecutive in a bank, and most execu- 
tives in business, will be required to 
have a law training. This training, 
he points out, will enable them to 
protect the interests they repre- 
sent; at the same time it will de- 
velop them into efficient executives. 


The Demand for Law Trained 
Men Grows Daily Stronger 


Law is a most povera weapon 
in the hands of the business man. 


It enables him to protect his busi- 
ness interests and to analyze big 
and intricate problems. 


To the man of real ambition and 
determination it is never too late to 
begin the study of law. Many men, 
well on in years, have left their 
business affairs to study law. 


We Bring the Law to You 


You, however, do not have to give 
up your business to study law. You 
can master our Course in your 
spare time—in the odds and ends of 
your time, which, added together, 
make for an education. 


The Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the Black- 
stone Institute has been carefully 
preparod by eighty eminent legal 

thorities. It is written in simple 
understandable language. This 
Course gives you a thorough, prac- 
tical grounding in the fundamental 
principles of law, under the per- 
sonal guidance of experienced and 
able lawyers and law trained busi- 
ness men. 


The Blackstone Institute with its 
affiliations is the oldest and leading 
non-resident law school in America. 


Among the 30,000 men and 
women who have been trained in 
law by the Blackstone Institute are 
members of Congress, a Governor 
of a State, City, County and State 
officials, judges, lawyers, and thou- 
sands of successful business men. 


* The Law Trained Man" 


Our new 168-page book, *The 
Law Trained Man,” has a vital 
message for every ambitious man. 
It will be sent you free. It tells you 
how a law training will help you to 
become more successful in business 
or in public life. Send for your 
copy to-day. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below with your name and ad- 
dress plainly written or typed. The 
book will be sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 20-A, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send me “The Law Trained Man"—168-page book—FREE. 


For use in business ............. 


For admission to the Bar ........ 


Indicate with X whether you want to 
udy law— 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 20-A, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


“If you had not already adopted 
another profession," he said grandilo- 
uently, “I would urge you to fit yourself 
orthestage. You have the fire, you have 
the grace, you have the presence. In six 
months I could have you ready to pla 
Othello." He did not know what Victor's 
profession was, but he surmised that it was 
a lucrative one. Why not devote your 
life to the service of the immortal bard?” 
he concluded wistfully. 

“T cannot sink of it,” said Victor 
frankly. ‘‘But your so kin’ words they 
fill me wiz plaisir. Au’voir, Monsieur 
" Ardcastle!" 

He went home feeling enormously grati- 
fied and quite buoyant. But the germs 
had got him. On Thursday morning, he 
woke with pains in his chest, watering 
eyes, a frightful headache and backache, 
a general lassitude and misery. It was 
the grip, and he had a bad case of it.” 


"THE faithful Georges called a doctor, 
and the doctor called a nurse. The nurse 
instituted all kinds of drastic treatments, 
and Victor spent a horrible day of it. He 
was worse on Friday, and on Saturday the 
doctor frankly advised removing him to a 
hospital. But Georges said no, and 
Georges, as it turned out, had decided 
wisely, for on Sunday Victor was much 
better and on Monday he dismissed the 
nurse. On Wednesday he made up his 
mind to return to his duties on the follow- 
ing day, and then a dreadful thought 
smote him. He had not been there on 
Saturday, and le bon Dieu himself only 
knew whether or not the Dark Young 
Man had carried out his plot against the 
peace and happiness of the little ma’- 
moiselle. He groaned aloud. 

“Georges, Chor es, I wish zat you had 
left me to die. "Ow could I have forget 
them! She is lost—I know it! Ah, misé- 
rable! But I will see zat Santilla—I will 
account wiz ’im, take zat from me.” 

“ Mon pauvre Victor,” said Georges, “‘is 
it the relapse? Are you, then, in your 
right min'—or is this the delire?” 

“Tam in my right min’,” sighed Victor, 
“but I wish that I was delire!” 

And Fate had still more jolts in store for 
him. He found, when he returned to the 
hotel, that the epidemic of grip had fallen 
upon his corps of waiters and that no less 
than three substitutes, all clumsy, all 
stupid, had been drafted into the Rose 
Room service. With the necessity of 
watching everything they did, and doing 
it over, and in his somewhat grip-en- 
feebled state, Victor was obliged to let the 
reckoning with Mr. Santilla wait for more 
leisure and more strength. But his heart 
was heavy within him. Even the thought 
of Rienzi consoled him not. 

Judge, then, what a start it gave him 
when on Saturday at the tea hour he be- 
held the two again. Victor almost gave a 
cry of joy. 

“Zey ‘ave not yet run away!" he told 
himself. “I am in time." 

He placed them at the corner table and 
inclined a willing ear. The little ma'- 
moiselle was flushed and excited. ‘‘I had 
the dreadfullest time getting to wear this 
frock,” she began. ‘Tell me, how do you 
think I look? I just would wear some- 
thing gay, and I had to cover it with my 
heavy coat so Miss Hall wouldn’t notice 
it, and I simply stifled on the train. Do 
you think I’m all right?” 


In summer some stores sell Inore 


Bon Ami for white shoes than for 


ahything else. 


People have discovered in the soft min- 
eral matter of Bon Ami a property like 
that of French chalk for absorbing and 
removing stains. Grass stains, for, in- 
stance, vanish from canvas shoes at a 


touch of Bon Ami. 


` Bon Ami does not paint over the dirt; 
it cleans away the dirt and uncovers the 
original white. It restores the newness 
and freshness to the shoes. It does not 
fill up the seams. 


for white 
s shoes— 


When the original white is finally a actu : 
ally worn- off, use the regular shoe whi- - 
teners,“ but not until you have gotten a - 
clean surface with Bon Ami—the combi- 
nation makes an extra-fine job. 1 


For any kind of white shoes. 


Apa Powde 
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3 
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Monsieur Rienzi Takes a Hand, by Sopuir KERR 


hi 


“You look great!" said the D. Y. M., ! 
“and now we'll have our tea, and—” 

“And at five o'clock your friend will see 
us dance!” she bubbled. “And then the 
stage—and fame! It’s just too wonder- 
ful! How can I ever thank you! Won't 
the other girls nearly die with rage when 
they read about mel” 

“You didn’t tell any of them anything 
about it, did you?” asked Santilla. 

“I never even breathed it," she said, 
“not a word. But I was just dying to.” 

Santilla leaned forward and whispered. 
Victor could have throttled him for that 
whisper. But he got the gist of it in the 
girl’s reply. 

“I Por my pockets full of things," 
she said. “Of course I couldn't bring a 
bag. They won't think it's queer at the 
boarding house you found, will they? 
Listen—I suppose it doesn't make any 
real difference, but is it—you know— 
really, is it necessary for us to say we're 
married?” 


Vicr OR’S blood gave a leap. He saw 
red. So this was what the villain had 
told her. He could wait no longer. He 
touched Santilla on the shoulder. 
“Pardon, Monsieur," he said. “Un 


‘moment, if you pliz. A frien’ of yours, he 


desire to see you—will you come wiz me?" 

Between the stairs which led. to the 
kitchen and just outside the service en- 
trance of the Rose Room there is a little 
room where sits the checker, and which 
becomes, on occasion, an extra pantry. 
To this room, very quickly, Victor ushered 
Santilla. 

* Leave ze room, Miss Rose," said Vic- 
tor to the checker. ‘‘Go outside on ze 
stairs and do not come in till I tell you. 
Now!" 

He had forgotten that he ever had the 
grip. He seized Santilla and held him as a 
giant might have held a dwarf. 

“Name of a name!" he hissed. “‘Pig- 
dog! Snake! Say nossing! :Be silent and 
attend! I, Victor, know all of your vile 
plot agains' zat so-lovely, silly child. Here 
1s W'ere you get what comes to you, and 
never again do you show your slit-eye in 
ze Palais." And with that Victor, using 
both fists and both feet, fell like an aveng- 
ing fury on Santilla and gave him one of 
the most thorough thrashings that was 
ever given anyone, anywhere, bar no one, 
no place, no time. 

“You would, canaille!” he snarled, be- 
tween blows. ''Ha—take zat! 'Be we 
slavsz, an' suffer such dishonor—slavsz, an' 
waszh not ze stain away wiz blood?'" 
Biff-ang! ‘‘‘Rahsz yee, Romanns— 
rahsz yee, slavsz,’” ^ Bing-bing-bump! 
**An' if you dare call for zjustice—be 
answer by ze lash.’” Biff-bang! “’Ow 

ou like my frien’, Monsieur Rienzi, yes?" 
hump-thump-whack-gouge! ‘‘‘To be ze 
Roman is greater zan a kink!’ Take zat!” 
Bang-biff! “‘Once again I zwear-r-r-r zhe 
etern’ city shall be fr-r-ree!! Enough? 
You like some more? Ha—now I will 
trow you from the back door of the 
Palais! Your nose bleed, yes, an' your eye 
is black? So much ze better! Go—an' 
remember—I know zat yong ladee fazzer 
—] know her mozzer—I Lor her brozzer. 
I know her entire familee!" (He thought 
the harmless lie might help.) *'If I say 
one word you will lands in ze peniten'— 
ochon—but beware! I am aussi un 
Rienzi—when I 'ave cause!" 


WB EN the teacher asked Johnny to 
spell *shampoo", he roguishly re- 
plied, ** P-a-c-k-e-r’’. 


Just for a second, teacher didn’t under- 
stand. "Then she saw the point—she uses 
Packer's Tar Soap regularly, herself, and 
forthwith conceived a strong respect for 
Johnny's sensible mother. 


Thousands of men and women spell 
*shampoo" in Johnny's way—and they 
are right. For forty-five years Packer's 
Tar Soap has been the standard shampoo 
soap. The very words, * Packer's Tar Soap", 
suggest a picture of the pure, piney 
lather that keeps scalp and hair so clean 
and healthy. 


If you would like to take an important 
step in the direction of healthy hair, send 
10c for sample half-cake of this pure 
pine-tar shampooing soap. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 


PACKER’S ‘TAR SOAP 


2 1 PACKER'S LIQUID 
Write for our Manual, ' ’ , TAR SOAP, delicately 
“The Hair and Scalp perfumed, cleanses de- 
—Modern Care and ; lightfully and refreshes 
Treatment,” 36 pages the scalp—keeping the 
of practical informa- hair soft and attractive. 
tion, free on request. Liberal sample bot- 
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(Pure as the Pines) 
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Is the Finish of Your Car. Dirty, 
Grimy and Unsightly? 


You, yourself, can make it look almost like new 


and save the cost of revarnishing. All you need 
is Johnson's Cleaner and Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid. 


dOHNSON'S CLEANER 


entirely removes all stains, discolorations, scum, road-oil, tar 
and grease from body, hood and fenders. It cannot injure or scratch 
the finest varnish—simply cleans and prepares it for the Wax polish. 


GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is now made in Liquid Form so that it may be more easily 
polished. Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid is exactly the same as our 
Paste Wax except that it is in Liquid form. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid is very easy to polish—but 
little rubbing is necessary. You can go over a good sized car in half- 
an-hour. It preserves the varnish and protects it from the weather. 


Absolutely Dust-Proof 


Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid gives a hard, dry, glass- 
like polish which does not gather dust. It covers up 

mars and scratches— prevents checking and cracking 

—sheds water and prolongs the life of a “wash.” 


Have Your Piano, Victrola and Mahogany 
Furniture a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance? f 


An application of Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid will 
quickly and permanently remove it, at the same 

time imparting a beautiful, durable pclish which 

will not collect dust or show finger prints. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid cleans, 

polishes and finishes with one operation. 


Pints...$ .60 Half-pints...$ .35 
(East of the Rockies) 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Johnson’s Auto Products, we will prepay the 
express to all points in U. S. East of the Rock- 
ies. Write for our folder on “Keeping Your 
Car Young”—it’s free. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. AM6, Racine, Wis. 


PARED 
LIQUID 
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Several awestruck waiters stood timidly 
in the background and watched with 
wondering eyes as Victor dragged his vic- 
tim through the door to the kitchen stairs. 
He half tossed, half kicked the battered 
Santilla down the steps, rushed him 
through the mighty kitchen and flung him 
from the outer scullery with one grand 
gesture. Then, rearranging his cuffs and 
tie, he returned to the Rose Room. The 
little ma’moiselle sat at her table, looking 
anxiously at her jeweled wrist watch. 
Her companion’s deir worried her—to 
Victor it was evident that she was anxious 
to be off to the theatrical try-out. 

Victor approached her gravely and bent 
over her. “Listen, Ma'moiselle," he said, 
“an’ do not jomp at w'at I tell you. Your 
frien’ will not come back. He is one ver’ 
bad man—a liar—a t’ief. He would make 
great trouble for you an’ your fazzer, an’ 
your mozzer. He has just been arrest’”’ 
(Victor thought it E to frighten her 
thoroughly), *an' he is on ze way to ze 
police station. You mus’ not see him 
again, Ma’moiselle.” 

“Why—why—” gasped the girl, “I 
can’t understand it. He’s been arrested?” 

“He ’as zat!” said Victor solemnly, 
‘an’ but for me you would also 'ave been 
arrest’ for being wiz him.” 

The color left her delicate cheeks. He 
had found his cue. 

“An’ on your way to ze police station 
also, Ma’moiselle,” he continued porten- 
tously, “an’ your name in ze paper as one 
who has frien’s who are t'ief—not ver 
pleasan’, eh?” 

She sat perfectly still, looking up at him 
with her el eyes. “But what shall 1 
do?" she whispered at last. 

“You will do nossing," he said, “but go 
back to your school an’ be a ver’ good 
little ma'moiselle, an’ run no more into ze 
dance hall where zose t'ief are to be found. 
If you promise me zis, Ma'moiselle, 1 
promise I will not tell your fazzer an’ your 
mozzer." (“Ah,” he reflected to himself, 
“did I but know who zey are. But no 
matter. Ze t'ought will give her ze big 
scare.") 

He was right, she gave a convulsive 


Li 


start. ‘‘Oh, don't, don't tell them," she 


said. *I—T'll never do it again—never— 
I promise." 
She gathered up her coat and hurried to 
the door, Victor attending her debonairly. 
At the door the little ma’moiselle 
paused. She looked older, wiser. “I do 
thank you, oh, I do," she said. “You 
were very kind, Mr.——" 
She paused. Victor bowed very low. 
“Monsieur Rienzi, â votre service," he 
said gravely. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Edna Fer- 
ber, John Hays Hammond, Ellis Par- 
ker Butler, and Hugh S. Fullerton 
are a few of the contributors to the 
July ‘‘American Magazine." 


Hayrick Philosophy 


Poverty is no disgrace: it is merely dis- 
reputable. 


Itisa wise woman who knows just when 
to become frankly middle-aged. 


The American Magazine 


The only complaints about 


Kelly-Springfields are com- 


plaints about their scarcity. 
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Patrician in Look 
Yeoman in Service 
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By their GRACE they are the smart tires of fashe 
jon; by their STRENGTH, the lasting tires of service. 


Study that bared section of a SILVERTOWN Tire 
and learn from its sturdy CABLE CORD what a 


genuine cord tire is. 


You cannot afford to be without SILVERTOWN'S 
smarter look, smoother riding COMFORT 
and gasoline-saving ECONOMY. 


The B.F.Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron Ohio. 
lso Ma. e Famous Fabric Tire 
"Goodrich Black Safety Tread 


All Over the House 
From attic to laundry, every room has one or more needs for 3-in-One. 
Try it for cleaning and bere the furniture, piano and woodwork 
| or making dustless dust-cloths and polish mope—for oiling the 
É sewing machine, washing machine, door hinges and locks, 
tools—for preventing rust and tarnish on bathroom fix- 
tures, gas stove, metal-work all over the house, 
3-in-One 
is the universal household oil. Has a wonderful variety 
of uses that you ought to know about. Sold at all stores 
—in 10c, 25c and 50c bottles and in 25c Handy Oil 
Cans. The 50c size is most economical. E 
FREE -—dGenerous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses—both free. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EYH. Broadway New York 
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crane car or more passenger cars on a cer- 
tainline. Atonce the other men are shoot- 
ing questions at him. When the discus- 
sion is over they all turn to Matthew 
Brush. He makes a decision, and the next 
matter is taken up. Thus, in fifteen min- 
utes a problem is settled which under the 
old system would have taken six weeks. 
Letters used to be written by the heads of 
the departments to the vice presidents— 
to be referred by them to the president. 
The time taken by stenographers, messen- 
gers and other employees connected with 
the laborious unwinding of red tape repre- 
pated an investment of hundreds of dol- 
ars. 

When Brush was made president he 
sent out word that he wanted to talk to a 
number of the óld men with whom he had 
worked. They trooped in, a little puzzled 
and uncertain. How would Matt Brush 
be, now that he was the big boss? The 
new president greeted them with all his 
old cordiality. 

“This is what I wanted to talk with you 
boys about," he began, "I'm going to 
try to improve your entire system. No 
man can work with handcuffs on. Every 
man in this organization is responsible for 
the work he does. I'm going to give you 
full freedom either to make good or han 
yourselves. As soon as I take the lid off, 
remove the covers, and have everything 
out in the open, a man can do only one of 
two things: he has got to make good or 
get out. 

" Now, I've been made president of this 
road; but I don't know everything there is 
to know about it. Not by a long shot! I 
want every man to give me his opinion of 
the road freely. I'll either act on his sug- 
gestion or prove to him where he is wrong. 

“When I was working with you men I 
heard you curse the system, the methods, 
and everything else about the road. You 
used to say, ‘If I were president I would do 
this or that or the other thing!' . . . Well, 
you've got your chance now, every last 
mother's son of you. You're the president 
of this road. Now, what are you going to 
do about it?" 


(THE qualities that stand out the strong- 
est in his own amazing career are the 
qualities which Matt Brush demands most 
emphatically in his men. 

“What can an employee do to attract 
your attention the most quickly and 
surely?” I asked him. 

“Show initiative," he replied instantly. 
accuse: pect any man wal ate - 
rocky, uphill road, with poor pickings a 
along. One of the greatest of all handicap 
is the fact that it is easier to let other men 
think for you than to think for yourself. 

One of our crane operators was going 
home around six o'clock in the evenin 
when a five-ton girder dropped on the track 
from a big six-horse truck. The girder 
blocked the track completely and tied up 
traffic. 

“Now, this man was off duty. He 
couldn't have been censured if he had said 
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to himself, ‘This is none of my business. 
I’ve done my day’s work and I’m through. 
Let the night force attend to it.’ 
“Instead, he called up the roadmaster 
of the surface line, told him what had hap- 
pened, and asked permission to get a 
crane from the yards and clean up the ob- 
struction. In an hour this man had cleared 
the track, whereas, if he had gone home 
it would have taken three or four hours to 


Incidentally, Mr. Brush sent this man a 
letter, expressing warmly the company's 
obligation, and closing with this clause: 

It is difficult to compensate you for the time 
which you spent, but I would appreciate it if 
you should accept the enclosed check, not as an 
adequate compensation of the service you ren- 
dered, but as an indication of the appreciation 
x de management of the road for what you 

i 


“Never rebuke a man in front of others!” 
is one of Brush’s cardinal rules. “If you 
humiliate the man, he will never feel kind- 
Y toward you again, for he will remember 
the humiliation as long as he lives. 

* And above everything else," he said to 
me, “one should not call a man on the car- 
pet for a piece of initiative. He may have 
done the wrong thing this time, but the 
next time, by using his head, he may save 
dollars or lives. If you tell him he's a fool 
he'll never take another chance. That is 
why I tell all my men never to throttle 
initiative, even if it happens to be wrongly 
directed." 


BRUSH is constantly besieged by young 
men seeking advice. He probably av- 
erages an invitation a day to speak before 
young men’s clubs. He accepts as many 
of these invitations as he can, for he is in- 
tensely anxious to help young men get 
ahead in the world. 

A Columbia graduate who was employed 
in a large manufacturing business came to 
the traction president one day. 

“Tm in a tight place,” nid the colle 
man. “The man to whom I'm directly 
responsible won't listen to any su 
tions, and he refuses to take any of my 
ideas to the head of the company. I want 
to get a new job." 

“Don’t dothat—yet!”’ counseled Brush. 
“Go directly to the head of the company, 
tell him frankly what your difficulty is, 
and say that you will resign unless he 
gives you a fair chance to demonstrate 
your ability." 

The young man did as he was told, and 
to-day b is earning twice his former salary, 
and is happy and contented. 

“What a you believe is the best way of 
winning,success?” I asked Mr. Brush. 

* Learn its principles from a successful 
man, the way you would study music un- 
der a master musician," was his reply. 
“You can't pay a teacher to teach you 
success, but you can learn a lot by going 
to the biggest man you know of an get 
ting a job in his office. I would rather 
clerk in a big man's office than in a small 
man's, because if I have dera stuff in me 
the big man will be more likely to discover 
it than the small man. Also the big man 
is in a position where he can advance me. 

“Once inside an office, keep thinking 
two laps ahead of your boss. Try to figure 
out what his next move will be, and show 
your brains by being ready forit. Theone 
thing that has iy me me most in the many 
positions I have filled is that I have always 
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CLOSED CAR 


The varied uses to which the 
convertible sedan may be put 
make an especial appeal to 
women 


For shopping, for touring, for 
social functions—it is always 
ready the whole year round. 


Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1000. In Canada, $1420 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265. In Canada, $1800 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Red Plug. 
Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 
or tan. 50c, attached—all ders. 
2 Packs Playing Ca 
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rd Tall y-ho quality, sent for 300 (elsewhere 500). 
SSpring Stop, 105 Federal Street, Boston. 
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It is the discriminating person in 
every community who appreciates 
the niceties of Moon workmanship. 


Moon Car bodies are exceptionally 


fine examples of the coach-maker’s 


skill—while the chassis represents 
the highest achievements in the field 
of automobile engineering. 


Graceful in outline—the Moon tour- 
inm ae is of stout and dependable 
uild. 


MOON 


A few Moon features 


Red Seal Continental motor—Delco starting, lighting 
and igniting system—motor-driven tire pump—Ray- 
field carburetors—slanting windshield — complete 
chassis and body equipment. 


The Moon Sixes 
$ 
Six-66—7-Passenger Touring Car — 4-Passenger Club Roadster— $1750 
MOON MOTOR CAR CO. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Prices subject to advance without notice. 


looked for things to do which my superior 
had been in the habit of doing. I tried to 
anticipate every move, every wish, to keep 
ahead of him in everything. Ialways got 
to the office before he did and had his desk 
ready, anticipating his plans for the day." 

Mr. Brush leaned forward and pointed 
to a row of pencils. 

* Do you see these?” he asked. “You'll 
notice that they are all of the same length. 
Inever told my secretary that I liked my 
pencils to be of the same length. He just 
picked up that bit of information about 
me, and has seen to it that every morning 
I should find pencils of the same length in 
a row on my table. A trivial matter, per- 
haps, yet it shows that he is watching me 
ied minute. 

* Many young men make the mistake of 
calling to the attention of their superiors 
things which they should remedy them- 
selves or for which they should have a defi- 
nite remedy in mind. The mere statement 
of criticism is not enough. When a sub- 
ordinate comes to his chief with a specific, 
consiructive recommendation, the two can 
then discuss the matter and decide how to 
dispose of it. But merely to criticize 
makes the executive's duties more diffi- 
cult. In other words, create all the time— 
don't tear down." 


RUSH believes that the period between 
twenty and thirty is the most critical 
time of a man's life. 

“The trouble with most youngsters,” 
he told me, **is that they do not he to 
wake up until they are close to thirty 
They are content to drift along up to then, 
having a good time. Then they begin to 
wonder why they have not moved along 
with the procession. They start their 
scramble for success between the ages of 
thirty and forty—when it is likely to be 
too late.” 

* Matt Brush has what I call real abil- 
ity," a Bostonian told me. “He has genu- 
ine humility, genuine open-mindedness. 
He will receive a suggestion more eagerly 
and act on it more quickly than any other 
man in Massachusetts.” Then he gave 
several instances of improvements in the 
service of the Boston Elevated which were 
suggested by outsiders—suggestions which 
Mr. Brush instantly ri ized as food, 
and which he instantly adopted and put 
into use. 

The main reason why Matthew C. 
Brush gets his wishes carried out so readily 
is because his ten thousand men are root- 
ing for him heart and soul. Mention Matt 
Brush’s name to any conductor on a Bos- 
ton street car and you must prepare for a 
pause I have tried it enough times to 

e sure of my statement. 
“The trouble with many executives,” 


: : à a 
Save time, keep extra tires convenient and safe—needea | | ONE of his superintendents said to me, “is 
when least expected. Equip your car with that they crawl behind a desk and make 


McKINNON TIRE HOLDERS | | everyone come to them. By the time a 
Light, strong, anti-rattling. For smooth or non-skid tires. Steel | | Man has passed ten secretaries and has 

finish. Attach easily to rear of | | been ushered at last into the august pres- 
tires. $2.00 to $3.50, 4 Styles, Write for Free Booklet and Prices. | | ence of His Majesty, he feels that he ought 

| to crawl in on his knees. He is so awed 
that he gets confused and wastes his own 
time and that of his chief while he is trying 
to collect his wits to talk intelligently. But 
Brush doesn't do that. He does not regard 
himself as any better than any man in his 
service, and he wants his men to know it. 
They're human beings of his own stripe, 
and he treats them as such. Anyway, we 
like him and get along very well with him." 
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Is Your Job Keeping Up With Your Age? by B. C. BEAN 


Is Your Job 
Keeping Up With 
Your Age? 


(Continued from page 45) 


variety that will surely add millions to the 


profits of the world's orchardists. 
Life everywhere is full of similar exam- 
ples. Almost at random one may mention 


Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, | 


who is still active at eighty-three; William 
Dean Howells, busy at the author's craft 
in his eighty-first year; ex-Ambassador 
Bryce, seventy-eight; Henry Watterson, 
seventy-seven; United States Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
James Gordon Bennett, seventy-six; Ed- 
ward D. White, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Elihu Root, Theo- 
dore N: Vail and Sarah Bernhardt, all 
seventy-one, and Elbert H. Gary, still in 
the harness at the head of the world’s 
greatest corporation, the United States 
Steel Corporation, at seventy. 

There are youthful, middle-age and old- 
age vocations, and when the worker’s age 
suits his vocation, his age is right— 
whether it be twenty or three score years 
and ten. But there isn’t an age in life in 
which men have not found themselves— 
thatis, dug up some gift or talent unknown 
to them before. There isn’t an age, from 
twenty-five to seventy, at which experi- 
ence and work may not cause a man sud- 
denly to “cash in” at a figure undreamed 
of by him before. There is always a defi- 
nite line ahead that you may still cross. 
One day you and your fellows or employer 
hardly realize that you have something 
special to give or do—and the next day it 
becomes dar to everybody. You say, 
* Why didn't I think of that before and 
do that before?" The boss says, *Why 
didn't I give him that job sooner?” 


The Greatest 
Mistake I Ever Made 


Prize Contest 
Announcement 


EAD the above article. pone the 

greatest mistake you ever made was 
in tackling a job you were too young for. 
Perhaps it was in hanging onto one you 
were tooold for. Anyway, tell us about your 
greatest mistake. Don’t write about age 
if you don’t want to. Write about any- 
thing you choose. But be frank, be spe- 
cific and be suggestive. 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes June 15th. Winning stories 
will appear in the September number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be 
returned except when especially requested 
and postage is enclosed. Address, Contest 
Editor, Tug AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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A$25000 position- 
can you qualify?  '« 


The production-managership of a big corporation is open. 


salary is $25,000 a year. 
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You want that job. You call on the president and try to “sell” 
yourself to him and the corporation. 

What have you to offer? What are your talking points? Could 
you, with confidence, answer the advertisement for a $25,000 
executive which appeared last January in a leading weekly 


magazine ? 


Do you really believe that you are qualified for such a responsible 
executive position ? Or do you'realize that you cannot fill the 
place because you are one-sided? You are a capable traffic 
manager, office manager, auditor or credit man. But what do 
you know about the rest of the business? 


The knowledge an executive 
must have 


An executive must have a thoro knowl- 
edge of business and of the prin- 
ciples that underlie it. Have you that 
knowledge ? 


You cannot qualify for an executive posi- 
tion unless you know the fundamen- 
tals of business. Modern corporations 
have no high places for untrained or 
merely one-job men. For the big 
places, sound judgment and broad 
knowledge, rather than specializa- 
tion, are required. 


The Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute trains men in business princi- 
ples. It qualifies men for executive 
positions by teaching them business 
fundamentals. It gives you the bene- 
fit of the experience of thousands of 
successful men with all their errors 
eliminated. 


The man with this training has a sale- 
able asset. He does notlack talking 
points when the big opportunity 
comes. He can “sell” himself. 


Now is the time to acquire that business 
training. The Modern Business 
Course and Service is designed for 
the spare time of busy men. You can 


read it in your home, in the odds and 
ends of your time. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often en- 
rolled for this Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their em- 
ploy. Among the 50,000 subscribers 
are such men as H. C. Osborn, President, 
American Multigraph Sales Co ; George 
M. Verity, President of the American 
Rolling Mills; William H. Ingersoll, 
Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world ; N. A. Hawkins, 
GeneralSales Manager of the Ford Motor 
Co.; scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; in 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the 
General Electric Co., 300; in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 100—and so on down the 
list of the biggest concerns in America. 

Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Advisory Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the NationalCity 
Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School 
of Commerce. 


*Forging Ahead in Business" 

A carefulreading of the135-page book “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business," which we will 
send you free, will repay you many 
times over. Every man with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, 
surer success, should read this book. 
Simply fill outand send the coupon below.: 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


650 Astor Place 


New York City 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’? — FREE 
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SAXON “SIX” 


A Car in Which the Unusual 
Seems the Usual 


In every phase of Saxon “Six” 
performance you'll find that 
its average would be note- 
worthy and unusual if estab- 
lished by another. 


It is true, too, in regard to its 
speed, its power, its quiet- 
ness of operation, and its 
smoothness of power-flow. 


Only recently in a test a certain 
well | known car of less than six cyl- 
inders showed 1512.72 power im- 
pulses per minute at a speed of 20 
miles per hour. 


Under the same conditions Saxon 
"Six" showed 2993.925 impulses 
per minute at equal speed. 


Simply told there is the etory— 
Saxon “Six” developed nearly 98% 
more impulses per minute at that 
speed. 


Consequently each impulse was 
far less severe on all moving parts 
at any given time, practically all ' 
vibration was eliminated, and 
nearly absolute continuity of 
power-flow was obtained. 


In terms of acceleration it means 
that this car of fewer cylindets will 
pick up from a stand 22% slower 


than Saxon “‘Six.”” 


And it means, further, that as com- 
pared to this less cylinder motor, 
Saxon “Six” wi elop far 
greater pulling power with no 
noticeable difference in smooth- 
ness. 


There are three body types built 
on this Saxon “Six” chassis. The 
big Saxon “Six” Touring car car- 
ries five people, the Saxon "Six" 
Sedan seats five, and the Saxon 
"Six" Chummy Roadster is de- 
signed for four passengers. 
(967) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Om a RY 
CIVE YOUR CAR A NEW 
FINISH- DO IT YOURSELF 


WITH ONE OR TWO COATS 


OF 
Effecto 
AUTO 
FINISHES 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick 
drying.high luster auto finish. Seven colors. 
Sold by paint, hardware and autó accessory 


dealers. Send for Color Card. Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


MADE AY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT C LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Tires Guaranteed 


20,000 Miles From 


T.S 
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j PROTECTORS 


Do away with punctures, 
blowouts, cuts, bruises. Prolong 
life of tires. Weabsolutely guar- 
antce any standard rubber tire 
to wear 20,000 miles if Highway 
Tire Protectors are used, 


Prevent skidding; keep 
tires cool, smooth, dry. Tighten- 
ing links insure correct adjust- 
ment. May be put on and taken 
off without deflating tires. Steel studs grip the road, give 
tremendous traction power. Reduce gas consumption. Mi 
Damaged sections can be replaced in five (5) minutes. | 


Save your tires, and tire expense, Highway Tire Protece | 
tors cost little compared to saving in tire bills. 


Write for descriptive circular and Free Trial 
Offer. See for yourself, Prove our statements, 


BUKOLT MFG. CO., 53 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis, |i 


Up From Obscurity 


(Continued from page 55) 


to run for county auditor. One morning, 
when I was wondering whether to make 
the race or not, I received a call from my 
old friend the Irish dishwasher, whom | 
| had completely lost track of. 

** Yov're fixin’ to enter politics,” she be- 
gan, * and you'll need money. I've saved 
a bit, and Í want you to take it. I hope 
it’ll help you to win." 

And she reached into her bosom after a 
soiled, crumpled, one hundred dollar bill, 
every cent she had in the world, which she 
pressed into my hand. 

That comprised my first campaign con- 
tribution, and it was on that money that I 
entered politics. Later on it was my 
proud privilege to pay the old woman 

ack her one hundred dollars with one 
hundred per cent interest. 

On the day that I went to work in the 
union station restaurant in the state 
capital, one of the other clerks was some- 
what annoyed by the fact that I appeared 
to him rations needlessly well dressed. 

“I guess we'll have to initiate you by 
givin’ you a lickin’,” he remarked. 

“All right," I agreed, ‘‘let’s step right 
back here and get it over with.” 

“Better take that cigar out o' your 
face," he admonished. 

But I left it in, for I really had a good 
deal of confidence in my boxing ability. 
He gayly attempted, then, to dive the 
cigar down my throat. I was successful, 
however, in dodging his blows, and got in 
: couple of right good little slaps at his 

ace. 


WELL he and I right then and there be- 
came great friends. I think the main 
reason we at once grew so friendly was 
because I did not gloat over my success in 
our little boxing bout. On the contrary, 
I offered to show him all that I knew about 
boxing. Early in life I learned never to 
gloat over an adversary when I had been 
successful. I have always followed this 
rule in politics, and it has helped a great 
deal. In politics I have always figured 
that there is no reason why I shouldn't be 
pleasant and agreeable to an adversary, 
especially if he has received more scars in 
the battle than I have. 

While on the job in this big restaurant I 
tried to apply the same scheme that I had 
in the smaller places—of keeping every- 
thing almost uncannily clean, remember- 
ing people’s names, and the kind of pie 
they liked—and I really made a great 
many friends. Business men living in that 
city got into the habit of coming to the 
union station restaurant for their noon- 
day lunch, because they were sure of clean, 
well-prepared food and of courteous treat- 
ment. 

One day a business man said to me, “I 
didn’t really want anything to eat, but I 
thought I’d drop in and have a bite just 
for an excuse to chat with you. You seem 
so genuinely interested in everybody’s 
welfare that you're a tonic.” 

I consider that one of the highest com- 
pliments that I haye ever received. 

After a time I became manager of the 
restaurant. I saved my money and later 
on, by going heavily in debt, I was able to 
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Pyrene Put Out this Fire in a Summer Home in 30 Seconds 


Without Pyrene the bungalow 
would have burned to the ground. 


Fire loves a summer home. 
Beautiful. Isolated. Inflammable. 
Fire can swallow one up in a 
few minutes. It prefers to come 
at night. Then it has a better 
chance to murder the father, the 
mother and the little children. 


Pyrene puts out fires—quick. Makes 


your summer home safe to live in. 


No home, no automobile, no boat, 
is safe without Pyrene. 


Don’t gamble with Fire. It loves to 
kill. m yourself with Pyrene. 


Sold by hardware and automobile 
accessory dealers everywhere. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., New York 
Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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EXCFPTIQNAL'MEN 


WANTED 


Tire Repairing Revolutionized! 
Motorists To Save Millions In Tire Expense. 


A new scientific-‘method of Tire Repairing has been originated. It 
strikes a new chord in Tire economy. It saves tires—increases 
mileage. It lasts. Practical tests have proven it. It is accepted by those 
who know, as à Triumph. 


30 Million Tires To Repair! 


Haywood Stations are to be established at once throughout the 
oount We want capable, energetic, ambitious men in charge of 

You can have this opportunity—share in the Haywood success— 
s a link in a mammoth chain of a counti' wide, thoroughly efficient 
Tire Repair Bervice. 


Make $3,000 a Year or Better! 
You Own Your Own Business. Keep Your Own Profits. 


Haywood equipment is sold outright. We teach you Haywood Scien- 
tific Tire Repairing in our Laboratory especially equipped for this 
urpose, ere you learn all about tires—the inner mechanism of constras. 

ion—how to repair, Scientifically, every tire injury. This training ia 
thorough—practical ‘and équipe you to give "Hay wood Service of the standard 
we advertise nationally and are so careful to maintain—the service that 
saves motorists millions of dollars in tire up-keep. 


A Wonderful Opportunity! 


The coupon below—brings full particulars. How 
tostart. How to tie up with Haywood Ser- 
vice. Brings details o our co-o parative 
plans which mean your Success. 
today. Learn how you can start at once. 


HAYWOOD TIRE & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


1158 W. CAPITOL AVE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA. 


B OPPORTUNITY COUPON. 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 

a 1158 N, Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
W Gentiemen: 

A Please send full particulars of your Scien- 
tific Tire Repair Service and details of your 
® co-operative plan. 
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Sal Bill ; PUMA 
Then control heat with one valve at the top 


SN S ee! 
of each radiator to heat only as much of the 
radiator as desired. Steam or Vapor is 
lighter than air and stays at the top. 


A SEM 


Valves open 50% 
give 50% > capacity, 
—not 90% or 10%. 


HEATING 


ADSCO “mgr” 


ADSCO Graduated Radiator Valve—ADSCO  Regulator—Simple Piping—no air valves, 


You use only as much heat in each radiator as 
room or weather conditions require. 

You control this supply of steam at the radiator 
28 you control water at the faucet. 


no traps or complicated devices. 
An important advance in heating homes, apart- 
ments, offices and public buildings, 
Saves 10% to 20% Cost to Inst 
Write for our bulletin 133-1 


If you want to know about heating groups of houses or 
buildings, write for Bulletin ‘Central Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
General Offices and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches: New York Chicago 


buy out the proprietor. Then some of my 
friends got me to run for county auditor, 
and I was elected. 

The auditor's job was a wonderful op- 
portunity for making friends, because peo- 
ple were constantly coming to the office to 
consult records, and all that was necessary 
to do was to wait on them courteously— 
to be accommodating. 

I was also able to apply to a large extent 
my policy of neatness that had succeeded 
in the restaurants. Our books and records 
always looked so neat and shipshape that 
they couldn't help but excite the favorable 
attention of those who came to examine 
them. 

Then, while in my second term as 
county auditor, I was elected mayor of 
our city. Again I made cleanliness almost 
a paramount issue. It may sound boast- 
ful, but I am certain that the city had 
never seen such clean streets. I used to 
get up at half past five in the morning and 

rive around town in a buggy, hunting for 
back alleys that needed tidying up. 

While mayor, I still kept my station 
lunch-room, looking after it in spare time. 
Later on I sold it and bought a hotel up in 
the business section of town. There again 
I featured cleanliness. We had clean food, 
clean beds and clean floors. I had become 
a bit of a fiend on the neat-and-clean 
proposition. One day I told an employee 
to clean up the kitchen. He did so fairly 
well, but left some little collections of dirt 
in corners. So I asked the chef for a po- 
tato, cut it up with my pocket knife and 
placed a potato eye in each dirty corner, 
remarking: 

** [f we're to have dirt we might as well 
have something growing in it." 

That had the desired effect. 


HERES a funny thing, by the way, that 
I've noticed about hotel guests: You 
leave a soiled towel in a room, and the 
guest will probably complain. But you 
can leave a bucket of paint and a paper- 
hanger's scaffold in the hallway, and com- 
pel the guest to crawl under a stepladder 
to get to his room, and he will put up with 
it cheerfully—because he knows you are 
painting or papering by way of making an 
improvement, and he is in sympathy with 
that. It doesn't cost much to make over a 
carpet so that a bare spot in front of the 
dresser will be eliminated, but such little 
details are a vast help in making a hotel 
prosper. j 

I have had other hotels since then, and 
invariably my experience has been that of 
all things that make for hotel success the 
greatest is cleanliness. 

I am free to say that nothing pleases me 
more than to win back the esteem of a man 
whose friendship I have lost. Once, as ; 
consequence of a big political rumpus, T 
lost the good will of a man whom we'll call 
William Flynn, a ward boss in our city. 
We became good friends again under 
funny circumstances. I happened to meet 
Flynn in a cigar store. A lot of other 
politicians were present. 

ll match you to see who buys cigars 
for the crowd," suggested Flynn sarcas- 
tically. 

“All right,” I said; “or, how would it do 
to play a game of seven-up?" 

Flynn asked the proprietor of the store 
for a deck of cards, but he had none. Now, 
I was fond of a joke in those days, and I 
happened to have with me a specially pre- 
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would clez 


“She would be a pretty girl if it wasn't for her 
complexion!” But the regular use of Resinol 
Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol Ointment, 
would probably make it clear, fresh and charm- 
ing. If a poor skin is your handicap, begin using 
Resinol Soap and see how quickly it improves. 


But the use of Resinol Soap is by no means 
confined to the improvement of poor complex- 
ions. Itisadelightfully pure, cleansing and soften- 
ing soap which truly merits its place among the 
finest toilet requisites. Yet it contains just 
enough of the gentle Resinol medication to pre- 
serve the delicate texture and color of a healthy skin 
from the inroads of wind, dust, sun and tme. 


This same purity, and 
soothing, healing medica- 
tion also adapt Resinol Soap 
to the care of the hair, and 
of a baby's tender, easily- 
irritated skin, 


Resinol Soap is not artificial- 
ly colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to Resinol medica- 
tion, which doctors prescribe so 
widely in their treatment of skin 
and scalp affections. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all 
druggists and most dealers in 
toilet goods. For a sample cake, 
free, with miniature box of 
Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 
17-C, Resinol Chemical Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
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The old-style finder cut 
off the girl's head. This 


cannot happen with the 
Ansco which has the 


exclusive picture-saving The Sign of the 
exact radius finder. Ansco Dealer 


The Ansco has so many automatic safeguards that it leaves 
nothing to chance or experiment except the arrangement of 
the picture. 


The exact radius finder guarantees that a// of the image you 
see in it will appear on the film. The adjustable focusing | 
device makes it easier for you to get sharp, clear pictures. The 
spring-hinge back lock saves many a roll of film by preventing 
accidental opening of the back. The spool-holding device 
makes loading and unloading easy. 


These additional devices in the Ansco cost you nothing extra. 
Why not have them? They are fully described in the catalog, | 
which may be had at the Ansco dealer’s or direct from us. 


Ansco Cameras fit the pocket, the opportunity and the purse. 
Prices begin at $2. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


' pared deck of cards, made up entirely of 


four spots of spades. I took out these, and 
proposed that, to save time, we would not 
lay a regular game but do a little trick. 
i divided the cards into eight piles, and 
told Flynn I would name the top card of 
any pile he indicated. 
“No,” he declared; “nobody could do 


| that." 


But he touched a pile, and I called the 
four of spades, which was not difficult, in- 
asmuch as there was no other kind in the 
deck. 

* Well, you were pretty close to it," re- 
marked Flynn, without showing the card; 
“it was the four of clubs!” 

I did not dispute him, but went ahead 


and bought the cigars for the crowd. 


Later, when we were walking off to- 
gether, he wanted to know how I came so 
near to guessing the card. And I showed 
him the deck made up entirely of fours 
of spades. 

“You not only did the trick," observed 
Flynn shamefacedly, ‘but you could have 
proved me a liar before all those men— 
and didn't." 

Flynn and I have been warm friends 
from that day. 


OTHING can equal a wide acquaint- 

ance, to my notion, in affording pleas- 
ure. No matter where you go, you run 
across an old acquaintance or make a new 
one. It is great sport. This reminds me 
of one of the most enjoyable surprises of 
my life. 

Some years ago I happened to be travel- 
ing through New Mexico on business. At 
asmall settlement, which seemed to consist 
chiefly of a dingy little railroad station, a 
man drove up in a buckboard, deposited a 
woman and habe on the train, and then 
hastened on his way. The man was a 
mining prospector who was desperately 
poor. His wife had been obliged to make 
a long journey. I noticed that she was 
making preparations to spend the night in 
an ordinary train seat with the baby in her 
lap, and arranged for her to have a berth. 
She was very grateful for this slight favor 
and insisted on knowing my name. 

Several years later I received a letter 
from a miner in New Mexico who said he 
wished to thank me for the little assistance 
that I had given his wife and baby on the 
train. 

“I don't know whether you're the man 
I want to write to or not,” he said. “I 
used to go to school with a boy having 
pou name, but I don't suppose you could 

e the same one." 

I looked at the signature, and the name 
was that of a boy I had played shinny 
with and sat alongside of in school back in 
the little town where I grew up. 

Later on he struck it rich in mining. 
And the first money he took out of his 
mine went to buy a handsome stickpin, 
"meh he sent to me for old acquaintance's 
sake. 

Ihave the pin yet. It is one of my most 
highly prized possessions. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND'S article 
on ** The Most Wonderful Man I Ever 
Knew” is one of the most extraordi- 
nary documents we ever had the 
privilege of publishing. It will be in 
the July number. 


Jersey Lil 
(Continued from page 47) 


blood again. Jennie—there’s nothing to 
it—I fee the old itch—I hear the old call— 
m-— 

“Yes. You’re—?” 

“Tm goin’ back to the old life!” 
Whew!” š 

a knocked the simple neighbor woman 
stiff. 

She wouldn’t have dared steal a pint of 
milk from the next door back steps. If her 
soggy husband had come home and found 
her missing for five minutes he would have 
thrown a shoe at her. And Lillian was go- 
ing back upon the high seas of adventure. 
Lillian was divine. Ah, what tempera- 
ment, what fire, what courage, to defy the 
police, mankind—the world! 

Mrs. Rintelman kissed her. She made 
a weak attempt to advise Lillian not to do 
it. But her heart wasn’t in it. She was 
dying to see next day’s papers and read 
about “ Jersey Lil,” and know she had sat 
with her, talked to her, yes—almost 
helped her plan it. 

illian arose, turned and walked into 
the house, silently, as became one who 
had weighty issues to determine, one who 
was to say when she had said enough and 
when it was time to say no more. But 
when she was alone in her kitchen she 
realized that she had set herself a task. 
If she didn’t do something now she could 
never electrify Mrs. Rintelman again. 
She sat and sucked her thumb. Then she 
arose and began to undo her apron. 


ILLIAN had been talking thievery so 

long it hadn’t as much terror for her 
as it might once have had. 

What was it she had told the neighbor 
that first time? Oh, yes. “The queen of 
the second-story workers that was it. 
That was what she was. 

. So Lillian walked out and around the 
corner and on, down the street. She looked 
up at a few houses. Out where Lillian 
lived some of the houses didn’t have sec- 
ond stories. But she found one that did, 
a tenement above an undertaker’s. 

It was broad daylight. Lillian looked 
up and down the street, which wasn’t nec- 
essary: Nobody stopped her. She walked 
in and up. On the landing above she hesi- 
tated and held her breath. Nobody was in 
sight. She tiptoed down the hallway to 
the door of the rear flat. She put her ear 
to it, heard nothing. She knocked. She 
jumped at the sound of her knuckles on 
the panel. She had made up her mind 
that if anybody answered she was looking 
for a family named Robinson. Nobody 
answered. 

From her scraggly coiffure she took a 
hairpin. Into the ready-made keyhole she 
stuck it. The door opened before she knew 
what she was doing with her hairpin. She 
entered. It was a rare spot for the queen of 
the second-story workers. Everything in 
the place, if dry-cleaned and renovated, 
might have assayed about $11.40. 

o a bureau drawer went Lillian and 
began to rummage. She was mulling over 
the dish towels, having already investi- 
gated the sink rags. So engrossed was she 
that she never looked up until Mrs. Lena 


Rozinski came in, saw a strange woman : 
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Better Shoe-Soles 
for All the Family 


IRST, they’re more comfortable than stiff, 

unyielding leather soles. Second, they look 
better—neater. Third, they have a very favor- 
able effect on the pocketbook, because they 
wear longer. 

Rinex is a synthetic material produced by the 
laboratory experts of the world’s largest rubber 
manufacturer—conceived, designed and made 
specifically for the purpose of shoe-soles. It 
differs radically from rubber and leather and is 
better for the purpose than either. 

For every member of the family Rinex Soles 
are the ideal, the logical shoe-bottoms. Next 
pair of shoes you buy, tell the clerk they must 
have Rinex Soles. Next pair you have repaired, 
tell the shoemaker same thing. 

See that the name “Rinex Sole” is stamped 
in the shank. 


In black, white and tan, at first-class 
shoe -stores and repair - shops. 


United States Rubber Company - 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
@ High Street, Boston 
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Partners: Father Time Ages VELVET. 
Mother Nature Mellows It. 


An unbeatable team: Time and Nature. 
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; When tobacco manufacturers try to substitute 
5 hurry-up curing methods for slow, natural age- 
p ing of tobacco, you smokers pay the price. 

4 There is no better method of bringing out the 
5 mellowness and mildness of ''Kentucky's best" 
1 than two years’ natural ageing in wooden hogsheads. 


VELVET is Kentucky's best Burley tobacco aged by 
Nature's method, the patient method, the expensive 
method, but the best method 


known to man. 


Think about that over a pipe 
of VELVET. 


Liggett, Myers Tobacco Cx 


Thar ain’t a whole lot of differ- 
ence between a ripe persimmon 
an’ a nearly ripe one—on the 
outside. Some of these nearly 
matured tobaccos sorter favor 
VELVET in looks. 


— 


‘TOBACCO 


LIGGET &MYERS TOBACCO CO 
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at her treasure-chest, shrieked, advanced, 
seized her, shrieked, shook her, shrieked— 
and, three minutes thereafter, handed her 
panting and sniffing to a policeman: : 
At the corner patrol box, while the 
official conveyance was in transit, a crowd 
of youngsters collected. One of them 
threw a handful of mud, and most of it 
splashed on Lillian's ashen face. The 
clanging of “the wagon” was almost a re- 
lief to the shivering, whimpering girl. 
Two uniformed huskies took ‘her at the 
nine and jolted her into the municipal 
us. 


Groggy and stupefied, Lillian “took the 
ride.” At the police station she was mo- 
tioned out. Her knees bent under her. 
The bluecoats righted her between them, 
crossed the walk with her, got her down 


` | the long stone stairs to where the ser- 


geant sat on high, as immortalized by 
97,000 five-reel films. He saw the wagon 
men leading in a slight pallawucheabed 
girl, wearing a shawl, face streaked with 


'& | street-slime, teeth hitting—staccato. 


* What's your name?" barked the ser- 
geant. 

The atmosphere of the police station 
revived her. It had sickened thousands. 
But it put life in Lillian. She knew her 
movies; she knew just how to act. 

“Jersey Lil,” she said. 

“What?” queried the sergeant. “Who?” 

Here, strangely, was one copper who did 
not know the monicker that had made po- 


. | lice history. 


“ Jersey Lil—I got a record," said she. 
The sergeant looked at the wagon men. 
* Hop?" he asked. 


"THE wagon men shook their heads. Then 
one of them put his elbow up on the 
bench, shielded his expression with his 
helmet convexed outward, and said: 
“On parole for nickin’ two bucks off a 
The sergeant turned on Lillian. 
“What’s your pet line of work?" he in- 


rà ' quired. “Safe crackin’, or murder?" 


“They call me the ‘queen o' the second- 


“2 | story workers, ” she said, almost plead- 


ingly. 
She couldn’t lift a yestiddy’s paper off 
a blind newsboy’s stand without turnin’ 


| in a riot call,” whispered one of the wagon 


men. 
The sergeant waved her away. And they 
took her to a cell. And there she cried and 


B cried until big, fat, homely, easy-going 
|| Peter Niermeier came. 


And, oh, how she wept then! But not 


|| for long. He told her he had seen Mrs. 


Rozinski, he had seen an alderman— 
there would be no severe prosecution. 
She would be fined; he would pay it. And 
then they would go back home and she 
wouldn't be a foolish girl like that again, 
and they would be happy— just like they 
had been before she had gone out to— 
to— What had she gone out to do, any- 
way? She hung her head He shook his. 

nd then she told him—told him thus: 
“T would o’ been all right, Pete, if it 


e hadn't o' been for that Mrs. Rintelman, 
+ï | nex’ door. It was all her fault. She put 


me up to this. She was a bad inflooence in 


r3 | my life. That's the curse o' havin’ a p'lice 
i3 | record. The world won’ let you gostraight, 
; | Pete,—the world jus’ won’ let you. 


» 


And Pete, who had no imagination, 


`$ | never realized the danger of having a little 


of it. 
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The Cup That | 


Queers 


(Continued from page 23) 


the,ball an inch too far over and it went 
P rhe Md eye i h?" pipes th 
“The old eye is gone, eh?" pipes the 
itcher. “Well, dis one will send you 
back to the bench dizzy!” 
He lets go a drop that hummed like a 


ee. 

It put Hayden back on the bench all 
right, but before he sat down he had k = 
touched first, second, third and home— ime Y TYil 
and the center fielder was wonderin' who Ges” 


shot him in the knee. 

He wouldn't believe, though, that 
drinkin' water hadn't hurt his battin'. He 
told me he'd been lucky so far, but any 
day the crash might come and he'd go in 
there and fan in a pinch. He said that the 
only thing that was keepin' him alive was 
the pleasant thoughts of the bat he was 
goin’ on when the month was up. 

Goin' into Pittsburgh a week later, he 
walks up and down the train as nervous as 
a squirrel. He said the town would never 
forget Hayden's bat and it would go down 
in history like the battle of Santiago, and 
stuff like that. He demanded the five 
hundred dollar check I promised him, 
then and there. 

“ Now sit down there and listen to me!" 
I tells him; “T’ll give you the dough all 
right, but what's the use of bein' a nut all 
your life? You look better, eat better, 
sleep better, and feel better right now than 
you ever did before, and if you're a level 
guy, you'll admit it! You got color in 
your face and money in your pockets, 
somethin' you never had when you was 
tankin’ up. You been off the stuff for a 
month, and anybody that can stay away 
for four weeks can do it for forty-eight 
years! You got a flyin’ start now, why 
don’t you quit for once and all?” 

"I knew you'd crawl!" he answers. 
“Gimme that check!” 

I give it to him. 


HE minute we get off the train he 
ducks into the ‘bet at the station, 
where he practically lived when we was 
there before. I went in with him, because 
I'm a hopeful guy. I figured that up to 
the last minute blue be took the first 
jolt somethin’ might break. I was all set 
for a great ninth innin’ rally, because we 
. had a chance to get in the world’s series 
and I wanted him cold sober for that. 

We lined up at the bar, and Hayden 
licks his lips, lookin’ around at all the old 
pictures and what-not he hadn't seen for a 
month. He didn't want to hurry the 
thing now, he was there to get all ds en- 
joyment he could out of it, and he rubs 

is hands together, workin' himself up. 
Some guy looks around, sees him, rushes 
over, and the next minute they're slappin’ 
each other on the back. Hayden intro- 
duces him to me as “Old Joey Grattan— 
you must know Joey!" I took a chance, 
and then Hayden turns to the new guy, 
still rubbin' his hands.: 

" Where's Eddie?" he says. 

“Ed Hanna?" says the other guy. “Oh, 
poor old Eddie is dead. They laid him 
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Making a Nation 
of Better Cooks 


No more cookin’, by Buesswork. Electric cook- 
in is replacing $uesswork with an almost scien- 
tific exactness. It makes cookinp successes the 
rule, failures rare. It Bives food a richer, better 
flavor, a deliciousness before unknown. The 
Hughes Electric Range is setting this new stand- 
ard of cooking excellence — making a nation of 
better cooks. 


The absolutely even heat of a Hughes Electric 
Range gives a uniformity of results hitherto im- 
possible. Constant watching is unnecessary; the 
results are assured in advance. 


The Hughes Electric oven, with its heavily in- 
sulated, heat retaining walls, saves Breatly in meat 
shrinkage and gives the meat a finer, better flavor. 
Cakes and bread rise evenly and brown uniformly, 
because of the wonderfully even heat throughout 
the oven. There are no air currents to carry off 
the rich juices, nor Baseous fumes to contaminate 
the food. 


With such a range as this, every woman can become a 

better cook. When io her que in priparaiion is added per- 

er that Hughes Electric 

Ranges are ent bought by thousands, that every range 

installed in a neighborhood becomes the center of a rowing, 
group of users? 

Learn more sbout this wonderful range in our 
book, "What Every Kitchen Needs." It tells 
what the test cooking experts, such women 
us Janet McKenzie Hill, Marion Herris Neil, 
Alice Bradley and Mrs. Lemcke-Barkhausen, 
think of the Hughes Electric Range, and in- 
cludes their favorite recipes, with statements 
as to how electric cookin’ improvýd them. 
Send 6c in stamps for this boo 


Ask your electric service company about Hohea andes 
—made in 20 models—sold and recommended by =e 
service companies throughout the country. 


fection in cooking, is it any w 


HUGHES ELECTRIC HEATING CO, 
5641 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Canadian Factory: 364 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont, 

Hughes Range — only electric range 
ever awarded gold medal—awarded 
Panama-Pacific Gold Medal, 
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HIS is the story of the ideal 

of two master watch-makers, 

father and son, and how they 
achieved it. 


Years ago, when our dmothers 
were girls, came to this country a 


young Swiss watch manufacturer and 
brilliant horologist, Dietrich; Gruen. 

Here he established a factory for the 
making of cases to enclose the movements 
made in Switzerland. Here he settled, and 
began building the foundation for the 
great industry that today bears his name. 

Dietrich Gruenwasa man of ideals. At 
that time watches were pudgy, clumsy 
things, called ‘‘turnips’’—and with reason. 

ietrich Gruen's ideal was to reduce 
the size and thickness of watches and to 
make them more beautiful, while main- 
taining the high- 
est horological 
standard. 

After years 
of work he suc- 
ceeded in pro- 
ducing what is 
now known as 
the **16'' size 
watch, for many years thereafter the 
popular size watch. 

But the **16'' size did not materially 
reduce the thickness of watches, and 
Dietrich Gruen had pictured in his mind 
a watch that would be no more than 
half the thickness of the ordinary watch 
—slender, compact, aristocratic. 

He sought for a principle that would 
enable him to make this watch of half 
the ordinary thickness without reducing 
the size or strength of asingle part. For 
years he studied and experimented. 

In the meantime, Dietrich Gruen's 
eldest son had grown to manhood, and 
been trained here and abroad in the 
watch-making skill of his race. This eld- 
est son, Fred, now took up with his father 


How a father and 


achieved the ideal watch. t 


(And so an ideal walch for a graduation gift to your son) 
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VERITHIN WATCH 
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A new 

, Gruen 
the latter's ambition to produce a Veri- achieve- 
thin watch and together they worked he vou 
to realize it. k . . Verithin 
How they at last accomplished it is incl 


shown by the wheel train illustration 
above. 

In Europe and America the Gruen 
Verithin immediately took the lead as 
the very thinnest accurate watch made 
and the most beautiful—a position it has 
held ever since. 

With cunning fingersthe watch-mak- 
ersof Madre-Biel, Switzerland, adjust and 
finish the machine-made parts by hand 
after the original model. In Cincinnati, 
located on ‘“Time-Hill,’* is the beauti- 
ful American Service Plant and Gold 
Case Factory where the gold cases are 
made and the watches receive their final 
adjustments. Here, too, duplicate parts 

: are kept always 
on hand. 

The demand 
forthesewatches 
during the past 
seven years be- 
ing greater than 
the production, 
obliges us to 
limit their sale through about 1200 
jeweler agencies, but those who wanta 
watch for long service, a watch in 
whose accuracy and beauty they will 
always take pride, will find among the 
best jewelers in every locality one or 
two «who are proud to display the Gruen 
agency sign as shown here. 

Fixed prices: $27.50 to $200. Ultra- 
thins $165 to $250 Dietrich Gruens 
$300 to $650. Highest perfection attain- 
able in grades marked **Precision'' 

If your jeweler cannot supply you, write us 
naming model you are interested in and we will 
arrange for you to see it. THE GRUEN WATCH 
MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. C, “Time-Hill,” 


Cincinnati, O. "Makers of the famous Gruen 
Watches since 1874." Factories: Cincinnati, and 


Madre-Biel, Switzerland. Canadian Branch: Tor- 
onto, Canada. 


ı W839, 14K solid gold with 
finely adjusted movement. 
Louis XIV dial with raised 


others $25 to $650. 
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wi! over but the alimony!” 


away last Thursday. Too bad—he was a 
regular guy, Eddie was!" 

“You betcha!” says Hayden. That's 
certainly tough! What killed him?” 

“Oh, booze!” answers Joey, carelessly. 
“Y’know how he used to'hit it up and, 
well—gets ’em all, sooner or later, eh?” 

“Sure!” nods Hayden, “Ah—seen any, 
thing of Joe Grant and that crowd lately?” 

"Ed Finley was in here askin' for. you 
yesterday,” says Joey; “but poor Joe is in 
the gt dagen low!” 

* [s that right?" pipes Hayden, rubbin' 
his chin and frownin'. 
ble?” 

“Kidneys,” says Joey. “You can’t keep 
fightin’ it forever, y'know!" 

“Fightin? what?” asks Hayden, still 
frownin'. 

“The old Red Eye!” Joey tells him. 
“Look at poor Ned Haskins, he—” 

“I suppose you're gonna tell me the 
booze got him, eh?" butts in Hayden sar- 
castically. 

“Got him?" says Joey. “I guess it did! 
He dropped dead right in that chair!” 

“Say!” snarls Hayden, lookin’ from me 
to Joey, “what is this—a frame-up?” 

shrugged my shoulders and lit a cigar. 

“Well, you can’t kid me!” sneers Hay- 
den. “Gimme a gin fizz!” he tells the bar- 
tender. “What are you gonna have, 
Joe re 

“I never touch a thing any more,” says 
his friend. “I figured it was better to stop 
than go through an operation!” 

pee turns to the bartender. 

“Have somethin’ yourself!” he says, 
“and give these guys cigars.” 

“I’m on the wagon, boss!" pipes the 
bartender, kinda apologizin’, «f " He 
touches his white coat. ‘“‘Heart’s a little 
bad and—T'll take a cigar myself!" 

Hayden snorts, grabs up the gin fizz and 
glares at us. 

“You guys make me laugh!” he says. 
*' Here's a go!" 


* What's the trou- 


HE WAS facin’ the side window, and just 
as he raises that glass a thing happened 
that wouldn’t come off again like that in a 
million years. On the level, a hearse goes 
past, folleyed by a long string of cabs. 

“H’mph!” remarks ber. walkin’ to the 
window and lettin’ go a sigh, “that’s poor 
Mike McCabe! You know him, Hayden, 
the big traffic cop—used to be out at the 
ball park? They say it was Bright's dis- 
ease—but you know what got him!” 

Hayden gets kinda pale and sets down 
the glass. He ain't tasted that gin yet! 

“Drink up!" pipes Joey, “and have one 
on me." 

Hayden starts like he's been shot. 

“Where d'ye get that stuff?” he snarls; 
“I ain't had a drink for a month!” He 
grabs me by the arm. “Come on!” he 
says, “you gotta take me up and square 
me with the wife!” We pushed through 
the doors and he hisses in my ear, “If you 
do that I'll stay on the wagon till Cincin- 
nati wins a pennant!”  * 

“It’s a bet!” I says. 

We hustle up to the flat that Hayden 
had fitted out, but there's nobody at 
home. We took the hall boy away from 
a dime novel and he gave Hayden a card 
with an address on it. He looks at it and 
turns pale. 

"Good night!" he pipes. "That's 
where her family lives. I guess it’s all 
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When the heen zest of sport gives way 
to fatigue, there's nothing so delicious, so 
completely refreshing as Coca-Cola. 


Demand the genuine by full name- 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO.. ATLANTA, GA 
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I Wish I Could 
“Sometimes I’m heartily ashamed of myself. Frank’s education wasn't any better than mine, but he 


certainly does keep himself up-to-date—and he always talks well. 
* He's an acknowledged favorite in gatherings like these—and in business, too—for he always has. 


something interesting to say. 


“The trouble with me is, I've allowed myself to get rusty. I don't read enough, and I fritter away 


too much of my spare time. 


“From now on I'm going to learn one thing each day. I’m going to join 


THE MENTOR 


How often have you, too, gone out to dinner and returned 
home with just such thoughts as these! 
How often have you, too, resolved that you wouldn't let it 
happen again—and TH 
ow O 


EN— 

ten have you put it off—and off—and OFF—until 
another dinner repeated the old experience—with all its 
nervousness and embarrassment! 

Realty, ther IS a way you can learn one worth-while thing 
ever a 

ou'll agree that knowledge cannot be gained all at once. 
You must accumulate it little by little. But there are so 
many books and so many subjects that it's hard to know 
where to start—and harder still to keep going. 

Membership in The Mentor Association will help you solve 
the problem. 

Twice each month “The Mentor” brings to you clear, con- 
cise and all-inclusive interesting articles on Fine Arts, Travel, 
History, Biography, Literature, Music, Domestic Art, Nature 
or Popular Science, graphically illustrated in grature or colors. 

Not just a collection of facts and figures, mind you, but en- 
tertainingly written by writers of national reputation—and so 
arranged that you can utilize every spare moment. 

In an hour's reading of “The Mentor" you get a knowledge 
of the finer things of life that would take you weeks to assemble 
for yourself, j Y 

On the right is a list of some of the subjects that have been 
so entertainingly set forth in “The Mentor." Remember that 
“The Mentor" is ay a part—only one-fifth—of the advan- 
tages you gain through being a member of The Mentor Asso- 


ciation, 
All of this for $3 a Year 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor Association gives you 
these five things: 

First. 24 issues of “The Mentor," bringing you a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated story every two weeks, each 
different subject written by a leading authority upon that 
subject —300 pages during the year. 

Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, distributed during the 
year through the text of the 24 issues of “The Mentor." 
Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced on heavy 
paper, all ready for framing, in deep, rich tories that bring 
out all the beauty of the originals. Ón the back of each pic- 
ture is a crisp five-minute description of the subject that 

is portrayed. . 


ASSOCIATION 


Fourth. Answers to any question on Art, Travel, Literature, 
History, Nature or Architecture: each answer by an 
authority. 

Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any program you may 
want for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon or 
evening, each made for you by an expert. 


Here Are Some Past Issues of 
“The Mentor " 


Here are some " Mentor" subjects. 
and see the great variety of subjects: 


Beautiful Children in Art | Famous American Sculptors 
Makc-s of American Poetry Napoleon 
Washington, the Capital Famous Composers 
Beautiful Women in Art Famous English Poets 
Masters of Music Makers of Modern Opera 
Natural Wonders of America Abraham Lincoln 
Pictures We Love to Live The Conquest of the Air 
With Our Feathered Friends 
Statues With a Story Michelangelo 
The Story of Panama American Wild Flowers 
Paris, the Incomparable Shakespeare 


How to Join ; 
If you are ambitious—if you are really anxious to improve 
ourself—if you long to know more about the finer things of 
Be ted we want you to become a member of The Mentor 
Association. 

It will really help you to learn one thing each day. You'll 
feel more sure of yourself—you'll always have something inter- 
esting to talk about—and you'll be more at ease everywhere. 

But you will want to know more about The Mentor itself. 
So we make this suggestion: send us your name and address 
by postcard or letter. You will be entered for membership 
for one year and receive “The Mentor." If you like it send 
$1 on receipt of bill from us and $1 each month for but two 
months thereafter until a total of $3 has been paid, which will 
entitle you to a MI membership. 

If you don't like The Mentor, tell us and your membership 
will be immediately cancelled. 

Send your request NOW, while you have it in mind. Just 
say “Enter me for membership per offer in May American 
Magazine." ` Address 


Glance over the list 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 222 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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We grabbed a taxi and finally stopped 
outside a place that I figured must be the 
Carnegie Library and we’re let in the front 
door by a guy that’s got on the swellest 
band uniform I ever seen in my life. He 
shoos us into a room where the carpet 
alone must have cost a thousand bucks; 
the chairs are gold-filled on the back and 
there’s a lot of paintin’s of the chorus in 
Nero’s time on the walls. Mrs. Hayden, 
who never looked better, comes a-runnin’ 
and throws her arms around Hayden’s 
neck, which looked like we was gettin’ the 
breaks, and then I see somebody else, 
away over in the corner. 

He was a big fat guy with a short white 
mustache, and about a dollar’s worth of 
cigar was stickin’ out of the side of his 
mouth. He looked like a lot of things, and 
one of ’em was a good fellow. He was. He 
shook hands with me, gimme one of them 
cigars and said we had a fine chance to cop 
the flag if I got some pitchers. He slapped 
Hayden on the back and told him to sit 
down, he wanted to look him over. 

"Now, Father,” says Mrs. Hayden, 
“keep your promise and give Jack a posi- 
tion so he can give up baseball. I don’t 

"Want him traveling all over the country 
and— 

“I don't pretend to know how you did 
it!" pipes the old guy, shakin’ his head and 
lookin’ at Hayden. “But you did, and 
that’s enough for me. I’ve always been a 
good loser. Your hand, son!" 

: Hayden gets up and shakes hands. 


“T HOPE you don't figure you got the 

worst of it!" he says, gettin’ red. “I 
ain't much on—eh—po'try and stuff like 
that, but—” 

“That’s all right, boy!” the old guy 
shuts him off. “ No post mortems. Do you 
want a job with me?” 

“Yes!” says Mrs. Hayden. 
him off the road!” 

, Hayden nods, lookin’ about as enthu- 
siastic as a guy goin' to the chair. 

'The old guy sizes him up for a minute 
and then he kicks me under the table and 
winks. 

“Very well," he says. “Come down to 
my office in the morning and I'll put you 
to work as brakeman in the passenger 
service!” 

"Brakeman!" gasps Mrs. Hayden. 
"Why, Father!" A 

“All our men must begin at the bottom,” 
the old guy tells her very serious; “I can- 
not disrupt the organization of the road— 
before the world's series," he winds up in a 
Whisper to me. 

" He'd—he'd naturally have to travel?” 
says Mrs. Hayden. 

"At about sixty miles an hour!" says 
Father. 

As I told you before, Mrs. Hayden was 
an ace. She gets up and laughs. 

“Do you think you could do something 
better for Jack at the end of the season?’ 
she says. 

The old guy grins back and nods. 

“All right!” she says. “We'll wait!” 

Father rings, and some bird that belonged 
to the same lodge as the guy which let us in 
breezes in the room with a tray. 

“No, thanks!" I says, when he stops in 
front of me, “I’m on the wagon." 

"Haven't touched it in ten years!" 
pipes the old guy. “I keep it for ny 
pese That gin, I understand, is excel- 

ent!” 


“T want 


It Does the Work 
the Easy Way 


There are no intricacies—it is a matter of seconds to make 
Pictures with a Premo Film Pack camera, even without previous 
experience. 

The illustration shows how easily and quickly the camera may be loaded or 
unloaded. Just open the back in any light and drop in the unexposed pack or lift 
out the exposed one. To make the exposures, locate the subject in finder, snap 
the shutter, and pull out from top of pack a black tab. 

That’s all there is to it. This operation is simply repeated until the entire pack 
of twelve films is exposed. However, at any time you can take the camera to a 
dark room and easily remove one or more films for development, without injury 
to the unexposed ones. This is a unique and most valuable feature, as you are 
not obliged to expose the whole pack on those occasions when you want just a few 
pictures. 

Film pack film is from the same stock as the Eastman N. C. films—an assur- 
ance of highest quality, and it offers you the advantage of tank development in the 
Premo Film Pack Tank. Its thin, flat form and its simple principle have made 
possible the manufacture of unusually light, compact and inexpensive cameras, 
one of which is the 


PREMOETTE JR. 


Just a trifle larger than the pictures it makes, yet capable of as 
good results as those obtainable with the largest cameras. Made of 
aluminum, covered with genuine leather, and 
fitted with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and a 
choice of selected lenses, tested in the thor- 

ough Eastman way. 


Prices 


Premoette Jr. No. 1,24 x 34, 
with Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter (without cable re- 
lease) and meniscus achro- 
maticlens . 


Ditto, with R. R. lens . 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens, 5,7 . . . 


Premoette Jr. No. 1A, 2%x 
44, with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter (with cable re- 


lease) and m 
maticlens . 


Ditto, with R. R. lens . 


Ditto, with Kodak An: 
mat lens, /.7.] . 


achro- 


The new Premo catalogue describes in detail a complete line of 
film pack, plate and cartridge film Premos and accessories. It’s free 
at your dealer's, or will be sent by us postpaid on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Like walking 
on a golf green — 
On city street—Aasphalt, concrete—the turf- 
like tread of Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels speed you along. 


Your softened stride is also sure. Cat's Paws take 
you safely over wet and slippery going. 

The Foster Friction Plug slip-proofs the way for you 
— while discouraging wear. 

Oh yes, Cat's Paws are more economical than hard, 
leather heels. They last longer. 


cATS Pay 


CUSHION HEEL 
costéR RUBBER, 


And you'll be glad to miss all 
signs of holes that invite mud and 
dirt into the house. 

50c, attached —W hite, 

Tan& Gray. For Men, 

Women and Children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 FederalSt, , Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 
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RUBBER HEELS 
ALLEN FOUT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


' and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
instantly relieves the pain you suf- 
fer from Bunions, Callouses or from 
Tired, Aching, Swollen Feet, blis- 
ters or sore spots. Thetroopson the 
Mexican border use it, and over 
100,000 packages have been used by $, 
the German and Allied troops in 
Europe because it rests the feet and 
makes new or tight shoes feel easy. 
For 28 years the standard comforter, 
Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept 


any substitute. 
FREE 755, init Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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It 


If you introduee WOMAN’S HOME COM- 

PANION and THE AMERICAN MAGA- 

ZINE among your friends and neighbors,¢spare 

time will increase your income. Write to 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 41 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


The tray is in front of Hayden and I 
seen his eyes glitter for a minute, and then 
he stands up, stretches his arms and puts 


'em around Mrs. Hayden. 
"Why should I be the fall po he 
says. "I'm off that stuff! Gimme a 


drink of water, will you?" E 
He's been pullin’ that last line ever 
since! 


HUGH S. FULLERTON, author of 
“The Nut From Pecan University," 
has another funny baseball story in 
the July number— ** The Old Am- 
bish," the story of a lazy baseball 
player who became amazingly active. 


Fanny Herself 
(Continued from page 43) 


there by the expressman or a delivery boy. 
It was a very heavy box. 

"A Christmas present!" Fanny ex-. 
claimed. “Do you think it is? But it 
must be." She looked at the address. 
“Miss Fanny Brandeis.” She went to the 
kitchen for a crowbar, and came back, 
still in her hat and coat. She pried open 
the box expertly, tore away the wrappings, 
and disclosed a gleaming leather-bound 
set of Balzac, ged y oaa that, incongru- 
ously enough, Mark Twain. 

“Why!” exclaimed Fanny, sitting down 
on the floor rather heavily. Then her eye 
fell upon a card tossed aside in the hurry 
of unpacking. She picked it up, read it 
hastily. ‘‘Merry Christmas to the best 
daughter in the world. From her mother." 

rs. Brandeis had taken off her wraps 
and was standing over the sitting-room 
register, rubbing her numbed hands and 
smiling a little. 

* Why, Mother!" Fanny scrambled to 
her feet. “You darling! In all that rush 
and work, to take time to think of me! 
Why!" . .. Her arms were around her 
mother's shoulders. She was pressing her 
glowing cheek against the pale, cold one. 
And they both wept a little, from emotion, 
and weariness, and relief, and enjoyed it, 
as women sometimes do. 

Fanny made her mother stay in bed 
next morning, a thing that Mrs. Brandeis 
took to most ungracefully. After the holi- 
day rush and strain she invariably had a 
severe cold, the protest of the body she 
had over-driven and under-nourished for 
two or three weeks. As a patient she was 
as trying and fractious as a man, tossing 
about, threatening to get up, demanding 
hot-water bags, cold compresses, alcohol 
rubs. She fretted about the business, and 
imagined that things were at a standstill 
during her absence. 

Fanny herself rose early. Her healthy 
young body, after a night's sleep, was al- 
ready recuperating from the month's 
strain. She had planned a real Christmas 
dinner, to banish the memory of the hasty 
and unpalatable lunches they had had to 
gulp during the rush. There was to be a 
rn im and Fanny had warned Annie not 
to touch it. She wanted to stuff it and 
roast it herself. She spent the morning in 
the kitchen, aside from an occasional tip- 
toeing visit to her mother’s room. At 
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eleven she found her mother up, and no 
amount of coaxing would induce her to go 


back to bed. She had read the papers and 
she said she felt rested already. 

The turkey came out a delicate golden- 
brown, and deliciously crackly. Fanny, 
looking up over a drumstick, noticed 
with a shock, that her mother’s eyes looked 
strangely sunken, and her skin, around 
the jaws and just under the chin, where 
her loose wrapper revealed her throat, was 
queerly yellow and shriveled. She had 
eaten almost nothing. 

“Mother, you're not eating a thing!” 

Mrs. Baten began a pretense of usin 
knife and fork, but gave it up finally an 
sat back, smiling rather wanly. “I guess 
I’m tireder than I thought I was, dear. | 
think I’ve got a cold coming on, too. I'll 
lie down again after dinner, and by to- 
morrow I’ll be as chipper as a sparrow. 
The turkey's wonderful, isn't it? I'll have 
some, cold, for supper." 

At two o'clock Bella Weinberg tele- 
phoned to say that a little party of them 
were going to the river to skate. The ice 
was wonderful. Oh, come on! Fanny 

«skated very well. But she hesitated. Mrs. 
Brandeis, dozing on the couch, sensed 
what was going on in her daughter's mind, 
and roused herself with something of her 
old asperity. 

“Don’t be foolish, child. Run along! 
You don't intend to sit here and gaze upon 
your sleeping beauty of a mother all after- 
noon, do you? Well, then!” 

So Fanny changed her clothes, got her 
skates, and ran out into the snap and 
sparkle of the day. The winter darkness 
had settled down before she returned, all 
prne and rosy, and bright-eyed. Her 

lood was racing through k 
lips were parted. The drudgery of the 
past three weeks seemed to have been blot- 
ted out by this one radiant afternoon. 


HE house was dark when she entered. 
It seemed very quiet, and close, and 


depressing after the sparkle and rush of 


the afternoon on the river. ''Mother! 
Mother dear! Still sleeping?” 

Mrs. Brandeis stirred, sighed, awoke. 
Fanny flicked on the light. Her mother 
was huddled in a kimono on the sofa. She 


er body. Her ; 


sat up rather dazedly now, and stared at 


Fanny. 


"Why—what time is it? What? Have ! 


I been sleeping all afternoon? Your moth- 


er's getting old.” 

She yawned, and in the midst of it 
caught ber breath with a little cry of pain. 

“What is it? What's the matter?" 

Molly Brandeis pressed a hand to her 
breast. “A stitch, I guess. It’s this mis- 
erable cold coming on. Is there any as- 
perin in the house I'll dose myself after 
supper, and take a hot foot bath and go to 
bed. I'm dead." 

She ate less for supper than she had for 
dinner. She hardly tasted the cup of tea 
that Fanny insisted on making for her. 
She swayed a little as she sat, and her lids 
came down over her eyes, flutteringly, as 
if the weight of them was too great to kee 
up. At seven she was up-stairs, in bed, 
sleeping, and breathing heavily. 

At eleven, or thereabouts, Fanny woke 
up with a start. She sat up in bed, wide- 


eyed, peering into the darkness and listen- | 


ing. Someone was talking in a high, queer : 
voice, a voice like her mother's, and yet : 


unlike. She ran, shivering with the cold, 


m AMPICO 


Piano 


W HEN the Ampico is your orchestra, everybody dances and 
| everybody wants an encore. The Ampico reproduces all 
the verve, all the syncopated abandon of the pianist who 
played the roll When the Ampico plays a Berge, an : 
Arden or a Wendling interpretation of a popular dance 
number, it’s as if you had engaged the pianist himself to 


play for your guests. 


The “Automatic Encore,” an exclusive feature of the 
Ampico, repeats all or any part of the number as often 


as desired. 


The Ampico may be had in the Chickering, Haines Bros., Marshall & 
| Wendell, Franklin, and the celebrated Knabe pianos. Write us and let 
| us tell you more about the Ampico. 


A 


THE AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY. 
437 FIFTH AVENUB NEW. X Oni Ly 
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'THOSE GREY KID SHOES! 


Those white kid shoes! And the champagnes and tans and browns! 


HOW MUCH YOU PAID FOR THEM 


And how bad they look after a very short time! 

‘Why? Because you did not know that Kelly’s Chain Lightning Shoe Cream was the right thi 
to keep them looking nice. Of course If they are spoiled or extremely dirty, Chain Lightning wi 
not male them new again. Kelly's Kidorfab Cleaner is the best thing we know of for very bad 
discolorations either on shoes or gloves, but Kidorfab needs to be used only when the shoes are very 
dirty and it is Just a cleaner, while Chain Liglitning is a mild cleaner and polish combined and should 
be used regularly to keep colored shoes looking their best. The steadily us white cleaner keeps the dirt 
from getting ground in and the light wax polish made by Chain Lightning Shoe Cream forms a thin 

flexible slippery film which Is to quite a degree a preventive of dirt adhering to the shoes. 

Chain Lightning Shoe Cream is the quickest way to shine shoes. All you have to do is to put a little on a 
cloth or dauber and clean your shoes with it. Then, without waiting for the shoes to dry, rub with a dry 
cloth and you will have a good shine. 


Made in white, grey, tan. brown and black by the 


Geo. J. KeLLY Co., 516 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Manufacturers of most eficient polishes for all kinda of shoes. 
At your dealer's or 25c direct INSIST ON CHAIN LIGHTNING 
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into her mother's bedroom. She switched 
on the light. Mrs. Brandeis was lying on 
the pillow, her eyes almost closed, except 
for a terrifying slit of white that showed 
between the lids. Her head was tossing to 
and fro on the pillow. She was talking, 
sometimes clearly, sometimes mumblingly. 
* “One gross cups and saucers . . . and 
now what do you think you'd like for a 
second prize . . . in the Diaement, Aloy- 
sius . .. the trains... I'll see that 
they get there to-day . . . yours of the 
tenth at hand . . .' 

* Mother! Mother! Molly dear!" She 
shook her gently, then almost roughly. 
The voice ceased. The eyes remained the 
same. “Oh, God!" She ran to the back 
of the house. ''Annie! Annie, get up! 
Mother's sick. She's out of her head. I'm 
poing to phone for the doctor. Go in with 

er. 


SHE got the doctor at last. She tried to 
‘7 keep her voice under control, and 
thought, with a certain pride, that she was 


The light that sa 
ig T succeeding. She ran up-stairs again. The 


66 e e 39 
i , IP y voice had begun again, but it seemed 
e7e Ü IS Z thicker now. She got into her clothes, 
shaking with cold and terror, and yet 
thinking very clearly, as she always did in 
a crisis. She put clean towels in the bath- 
room, pushed the table up to the bed, got 
a glass of water, straightened the covers, 
put away the clothes that the tired wom- 
an had left about the room. Doctor Hertz 


There are nooks and 

corners in every home that 
even daylight cannot reach— 
where matches, candles or lamps are posi- must be fixed quickly 


when a leak in the 
water or gas pipe 


tively dangerous. "That's why you need an when H ue 
you lose a key came. He went through the usual prelimi- 
Eveready DAYLO?* about the house, for both a coin or a ring in naries, listened, tapped, counted, straight- 
convenience and safety. the dark ened up at last. s y 
Nearly all good electrical, hardware, drug, sporting “Fresh air,’ he said. “Cold air. All 
goods and stationery dealers display and carry when the watch dog the windows open. ' They rigged up a de- 
Eveready DAYLO’S® in T6 different styles at prices barks his alarm vice of screens and sheets to protect the 
from 75 cents up. And your satisfaction is always š A bed from the drafts. Fanny obeyed orders 
assured by the Eveready TUNGSTEN battery, the tohet aitita gn IT silently, like a soldier. But her eyes went 
ony battery that is long-lived, dependable me idea a from the face on the pillow to that of the 
MAUS CeCe ee pei PER aS when when the wrong med- man bent over the bed. Something vague, 
y Ty B uem icine bottle may cold, clammy, seemed to be closing itself 
Don't ask for a ‘‘flashlight” — mean a tragedy around her heart. It was like an icy hand, 


get an Eveready DAYLO 


*DAYLO is not merely the new name for our pro- 
duct but a mark by which the public will hereafter 
distinguish between the ordinary ‘‘flasher’’ or 
‘flashlight’? and the highest development of the 
portable electric light. 


squeezing there. There had suddenly 
sprung up that indefinable atmosphere of 
the sick-room—a sick-room in which a 
fight is being waged. Bottles on the table, 
glasses, a spoon, a paper shade over the 
electric light globe. 

“What is it? said Fanny, at last. 
"Grip? ... Grip?" 

Doctor Hertz hesitated a moment. 
* Pneumonia." 

Fanny's hands grasped the footboard 
tightly. ts Do you think we'd better have 


66 9*9 a nurse? 
HE balls preferred “Yes,” 
l j m by the better players The nurse seemed to be there, somehow, 
are the British-made miraculously. And the morning came. 
(as easy to use as to say) And in the kitchen Annie went about her 
e DUN LOP VE work a a more quy than eee 
z nd yesterday seemed far away. It was 
gently neutralizes GOLF BALLS afternoon; it was twilight. Doctor Hertz 
all body odors had been there for hours. The last time 


he brought another doctor with him— 


whenever you need 
light—indoors or out 
—that cannot cause 
fire or blow out— 
you need an Eveready 


DAYLO*. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co. Long Island City, N. Y. 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


HEY enable you to achieve 


: Thorn. Mrs. Brandeis was not talkin 
„ti 1 x record breaking drives and : . » 
Just a finger tip of this snow-white aresósurein the weh game that now. But she was breathing. It filled the 
cream applied here and there after the you'll really have to blame your- room, that breathing, it filled the house. 
morning bath, preserves one's sense self and not the DUNLOP if you Fanny took her mother's hand, that hand 
f D exi h h fail to hole out a putt. with the work-hardened palm and the 
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she stood up. The vague, clammy thing 
that had been wound about her heart sud- 
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denly relaxed. And at that something ic 
hot rushed all over her body and shoo 
her. She came around to the foot of the 
bed, and gripped it with her two hands. | 
Her chin was thrust forward, and her eyes | 
were bright and staring. She looked very 
much like her mother, just then. It was a 
fighting face.. A desperate face. 

“Look here,” she began, and was sur- 
prised to find that she was only whispering. 
She wet her lips and smiled, and tried 
again, forming the words carefully with 
her lips. “Look here. She's dying—isn't 
she? Isn’t she! She’s dying, isn’t she?” 

Doctor Hertz pursed his lips. The nurse 
came over to her, and put a hand on her 
shoulder. Fanny shook her off. 

“Answer me. I’ve got a right to know. 
Look at this!" She reached forward and 
picked up that inert, cold, strangely shriv- 
eled blue hand again. | 

“My dear child—I’m afraid so.” | 

There came from Fanny’s throat a 
‘moan that began high, and poignant, 
and quavering, and ended in a shiver that 
seemed to die in her heart. The room was 
still again, except for the breathing, and 
even that was less raucous. 

Fanny stared at the woman on the bed 
—at the long, finely-shaped head, with 
the black hair wadded up so carelessly 
now; at the long, straight, clever nose; the 
full, generous mouth. There flooded her 
whole being a great, blinding rage. What 
had she had of life? she demanded fiercely. 
What? What? Her teeth came together 
grindingly. She breathed heavily through 
her nostrils, as if she had been running. 
And suddenly she began to pray, not with 
the sounding, unctious thees and thous of 
the Church and Bible; not elegantly or 
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eloquently, with well-rounded phrases, as 
the righteous pray, but threateningly, 
hoarsely, as a desperate woman prays. i 
was not a prayer so much as a cry of defi- 
ance—a challenge. 

* Look here, God!" and there was noth- 
ing profane as she said it, “Look here, 
God! She's done her part. It's up to You 
now. Don't You let her die! Look at her. 
Look at her!’’, She choked and shook her- 
self angrily, and went on. “Is that fair? 
"| hat's a rotten trick to play on a woman 
that gave what she gave! What did she 
ever fav of life? Nothing! That little 
miserable, dirty store, and those little 
miserable, dirty people. You give her a 
chance, d'You hear? You give her a 
chance, God, or I'lI—" 

Her voice broke in a thin, cracked 
quaver. The nurse turned her around, 
suddenly and sharply, and led her from 
the room. 


CHAPTER IX 


ee OU can come down now. They're all 


here, I guess. Doctor Thalmann's ; 


going to begin." 

Fanny, huddled in a chair in her bed- 
room, looked up into the plump, kindly 
face of the woman who was bending over 
her. Then she stood up, docilely, and 
walked toward the stairs with a heavy, 
stumbling step. 

** ['d put down my veil if I were you,” 
said the neighbor woman. And reached 
up for the black folds that draped Fan- 
ny's hat. Fanny's fingers reached for 
them too, fumblingly. “Pd forgotten 
about it," she said. The heavy crape fell 


about her shoulders, mercifully hiding the | 
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swollen, discolored face. ' She went down 
the stairs. There was a little stir, a sway- 
ing toward her, a sibilant murmur of sym- 
pathy from the crowded sitting-room as 
she passed through to the parlor where 
Rabbi Thalmann stood waiting, prayer 
book in hand, in front of that which was 
covered with flowers. Fanny sat down. 
A feeling of unreality was strong upon her. 
Doctor Thalmann cleared his throat and 
opened the book. 


FTER all, it was not Rabbi Thal- 
mann's funeral sermon that testified 
to Mrs. Brandeis’ standing in the com- 
munity. It was the character of the gath- 
ering that listened to what he had to say. 
Each had his own opinion of Molly Bran- 
deis, and needed no final eulogy to con- 
firm it. Father Fitzpatrick was there, tall, 
handsome, ruddy, the two wings of white 
showing at the temples, making him look 
more than ever like a leading man. He 
had been of those who had sat in what he 
called Mrs. Brandeis' confessional, there 
in the quiet little store. Herman Walthers 
was there, he of the First National Bank 
of Winnebago, whose visits had once 
brought such terror to Molly Brandeis. 
The officers of Temple Emanuel Ladies’ 
Aid Society sat in a row. They had never 
honored Molly Brandeis with office in the 
society—she who could have managed its 
business, politics and social activities with 
one hand tied behind her, and both her 
bright eyes shut. In the kitchen and on 
the Perth and in the hallway stood certain 
obscure people—women whose finger tips 
stuck out of their cotton gloves, and whose 
skirts dipped ludicrously in the back. 

Iri a vague way Fanny seemed to realize 
that all these people were there. I think 
she must even have found a certain grim 
comfort in their presence. Hers had not 
been the dry-eyed grief of the strong, such 
as you read about She had wept, night 
and day, hopelessly, inconsolably, torturing 
herself with remorseful questions: If she 
had not gone skating, might she not have 
seen how ill her mother was? Why hadn't 
she insisted on the doctor when her mother 
refused to eat the Christmas dinner? 
Blind and selfish, she told herself; blind 
and selfish. Her face was swollen and dis- 
torted now, and she was thankful for the 
black veil that shielded her. Winnebago 
was scandalized to see that she wore no 
other black. Mrs. Brandeis had never 
wanted Fanny to wear it; she hadn't 
enough color, she said. So now she was 
dressed in her winter suit of blue, and her 
hat with the pert blue quill. And the little 
rabbi's voice went on and on, and Fanny 
knew that it could not be true. 

And so to the end, and out past the lit- 
tle hushed, respectful group on the porch, 
to the Jewish cemetery on the state road. 
The snow of Christmas week was quite 
virgin there, except for that one spot 
where the sexton and his men had been at 
work. Then: back at a smart jog trot 
through the early dusk of the winter after- 
noon, the carriage wheels creaking upon 
the hard, dry snow. And Fanny Brandeis 
said to herself (she must have been a little 
light-headed from hunger and weeping): 
' “Now I'll know whether it's true or 
not. When I go into the house. 'If she's 
there she'll say, *Well, Fanchen! Hungry? 
Oh, but my little girl's hands are cold! 
Come here to the register and warm them.’ 


O God, let her be there! Let her be there!" 
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, But she wasn't. The house was full of 
kindly women. Fanny found herself cling- 
ing to them—clinging desperately to these 
ample, broad-bosomed, soothing women 
whom she had scarcely known before. 
People were constantly popping in at the 
back door with napkin-covered trays, and 
dishes and baskets. A wonderful and beau- 
tiful thing, that homely small-town sym- 
pathy that knows the value of physical 
comfort in time of spiritual anguish. 

Two days after the funeral Fanny Bran- 
deis went back to the store, much as her 
mother had done many years before, after 
her husband's death. She looked about at 
the bright, well-stocked shelves and tables 
with a new eye—a speculative eye. The 
Christmas season was over. January was 
the time for inventory and for replenish- 
ment. Mrs. Brandeis had always gone to 
Chicago the second week in January for 
the spring stock. But something was form- 
ing in Fanny Brandeis’ mind—a resolve 
that grew so rapidly as to take her breath 
away. Her brain felt strangely clear and 
keen after the crashing storm of grief that 
had shaken her during the past week. 

“ What are you going to do now?" peo- 
ple had asked her, curious and interested. 
“Is Theodore coming back?" 

“I don't know—yet." In answer to the 
first. And, “No. Why should he? He has 
his work." 

** But he could be of such help to you." 

“Tl help myself,” said Fanny Bran- 
deis, and smiled a curious smile that had 
in it more of bitterness and less of mirth 
than any smile has a right to have. 


RS. BRANDEIS had left a will, far- 

sighted business woman that she was. 
It was a terse, clear-headed document, 
that gave “‘to Fanny Brandeis, my daugh- 
ter,” the six-thousand-dollar insurance, 
the stock, good-will and fixtures of Bran- 
deis’ Bazaar, the house furnishings, the 
few pieces of jewelry in their old-fashioned 
setting. To Theodore was left the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars. He had received 
his share in the years of his musical edu- 
cation. ; 

Fanny Brandeis did not go to Chicago 
that guran: She took inventory of 
Brandeis’ Bazaar, carefully and minutely. 
And then, just as carefully and minutely, 
she took stock of Fanny Brandeis. There 
was something relentless and terrible in 
the way she went about this self-analysis. 
She walked a great deal that winter, often 
out through the drifts to the little ceme- 
tery. As she walked her mind was working, 
working. She held long mental conversa- 
tions with herself during these walks, and 
once she was rather frightened to find her- 
self talking aloud. She wondered if she 
had done that before. And a plan was 
maturing in her brain, while the fight went 
on within herself, thus: 

** You'll never do it, Fanny. You're not 
built that way." 

*Oh, won't I! Watch me! Give me 
time." 

“You'll think of what your mother 
would have done under the same condi- 
tions, and you'll do that thing." 

“I won't. Not unless it's the long- 
headed thing to do. I'm through being 
sentimental and unselfish. What did it 
bring her? Nothing!” 

The weeks went by. Fanny worked 
hard in the store, and bought little. Feb- 
ruary came, and with the spring her months 
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. would admit no handicaps. 


' of private thinking bore fruit. There came 

to Fanny Brandeis a great resolve. She 
, would put herself in a high place. Every 
, talent she possessed, every advantage, ev- 
` ery scrap of knowledge, every bit of expe- 
; rience, would be used toward that end. 
, She would make something of herself. It 
, was a worldly, selfish resolve, born of a 

bitter sorrow, and ambition, and resent- 

ment. She made up her mind that she 
Race, reli- 
gion, training, natural impulses—she would 
discard them all if they stood in her way. 
She would leave Winnebago behind. At 
best, if she stayed there, de could never 
accomplish more than to make her busi- 
ness a more than ordinarily successful 
small-town store. And she would be—no- 


body. No, she had had enough of that. 


=! She would crush and destroy the little girl 
whọ had fasted on that 
' ment; the more mature girl who had writ- 


ay of Atone- 


paper mill rag- 
room; the young woman w 
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| she would mold a hard, keen-eyed, reso- 
| lute woman, whose godhead was to be 
success, and to whom success would mean 
money and position. She had not a head 
' for mathematics, but out of the puzzling 
problems and syllogisms in geometry she 
; had retained in her memory this one im- 
| movable truth: A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 
| 
ITH her mental eye she marked her 
two points, and then, starting from 
the first, made directly for the second. 
| Thousands of years of persecution be- 
hind her made her quick to appreciate 
! suffering in others, and gave her an innate 
| sense of fellowship with the downtrodden. 

She resolved to use that sense as a search- 
| light aiding her to see and overcome ob- 
stacles. She told herself that she was donc 
with maudlin sentimentality. On the rare 
occasions when she had accompanied her 
mother to Chicago, the two women had 
found delight in wandering about the 
city’s foreign quarters, in the ghetto 
around Jefferson, and Taylor, and Four- 
teenth streets. Something in the sight of 
these people thrilled and interested both 
the women. And at sight of an ill-clad 
Italian, with his slovenly, wrinkled old- 
young wife, turning the handle of his grind 
organ whilst both pairs of eyes searched 
windows and porches and doorsteps with a 
hopeless sort of a hopefulness, she lost her 
head entirely and emptied her limp pock- 
etbook of dimes, and nickels, and pennies. 
Incidentally it might be stated that she 
loved the cheap and florid music of the 
hand organ itself. 

In March she sold outright the stock, 
good-will, and fixtures of Brandeis’ Ba- 
zaar. The purchaser was a thrifty, far- 
sighted traveling man who had wearied of 
the road and wanted to settle down. She 
sold the household goods, too—those inti- 
mate, personal pieces of wood and cloth 
that had become, somehow, part of her 
life. She had grown up with them. She 
knew the history of every nick, every 
scratch and worn spot. Her mother lived 
again in every piece. The old couch went 
off in a farmer's wagon. Fanny turned 
away when they joggled it down the front 
steps and into the rude vehicle. It was 
like another funeral. She was furious t 
find herself weeping again. She promised 
herself punishment for that. 
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Up in her bedroom she opened the bot- | 


tom drawer of her bureau. In a corner at 
the back, under the neat piles of garments, 
was a tightly-rolled bundle of cloth. 
Fanny reach 
it in 


itself to be a faded, stained, voluminous 
gingham apron, blue and white. It was 
the kind of apron women don when they 
perform some very special household rit- 
ual—baking, preserving, house cleaning. 
It crossed over the shoulders with straps, 
and its generous fullness ran all the way 
around the waist It was discolored in 
many places with the brown and reddish 
stains of fruit juices. It had been Molly 
Brandeis’ canning apron. Fanny had 
come upon it hanging on a hook behind the 
kitchen door, after that week in Decem- 
ber. And at sight of it all her fortitude 
and forced calm had fled. She had spread 
her arms over the limp, mute, yet speak- 
ing thing dangling there, and had wept so 
wildly and uncontrollably as to alarm even 
herself. 

The very stains that discolored it, the 
faded blue of the front breadth, the frayed 
buttonhole, the little scorched place where 
she had burned a hole when trying un- 
wisely to lift a steaming kettle from the 
stove with the apron’s corner, spoke to 
her with eloquent lips. The apron had be- 
come a vice with Fanny. She had brooded 
over it as a mother broods over the shape- 
less, scuffed bit of leather that was a (e 
by's shoe; as a woman, widowed, clings to 
a shabby, frayed old smoking jacket. More 
than once she had cried herself to sleep 
with the apron clasped tightly in her arms. 

She got up from the floor now, with the 
apron in her hands, and went down the 
stairs, opened the door that led to the cel- 
lar, walked heavily down those steps and 
over to the furnace. She flung open the 
furnace door. Red and purple dii coal bed 
gleamed, with little white flame sprites 
dancing over it. Fanny stared at it a mo- 
ment, fascinated. Her face was set, her 
eyes brilliant. Suddenly she flung the 
tightly-rolled apron into the heart of the 
Fane mass. She shut her eyes then. 

he fire seemed to hold its breath for a 
moment. Then, with a gasp, it sprang 
upon its food. The bundle stiffened, 
writhed, crumpled, sank, lay a blackened 
heap, was dissolved. The fire bed glowed 
red and purple as before, except for a 
dark spot in its heart. Fanny shivered a 
little. She shut the furnace door and went 
up-stairs again. 

“Smells like something burning—cloth, 
or something,” called Annie, from the 
kitchen. 

“Its only an old apron that was clut- 
tering up my—my bureau drawer.” 

Thus she successfully demonstrated the 
first lesson in the cruel and rigid course of 
mental training she had mapped out for 
herself. 

(To be continued) 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER begins in 
the July number a new series of short 
stories. The first is called ‘‘ Markley’s 
‘Size-up’ of Dix.’’ It is the story of a 
$2,000 man who had a price mark put 
on him by an expert accountant. 
Read it and see how much you are 
worth. 
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Massachusetts 


(Continued from page 39) 


glory of Massachusetts during the nine- 
teenth century is her literature. The works 
of her poets and prose writers have already 
become the American classics of the golden 
period when American ideals were unal- 
loyed. Of the nine chief American poets, six 
were born in Massachusetts—B P 
Emerson, Whittier, Poe, Holmes and 
ell—while Longfellow, born in Mains, 
spent most of his life in Cambridge. Three 
of these—Emerson, Holmes and Lowell— 
head the roll of American essayists. Haw- 
thorne, the sole American novelist of first 
rank, was born in Salem. Thoreau, unique 
among nature’s intimates, spent all his life 
in Concord. 

Massachusetts gave Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in so many respects the most remark- 
able American of his century, to Philadel- 
phia, and to the world; and two or three 
others of her eminent sons lavished their 
talents elsewhere. But as an offset she has 
adopted many who, thanks to her cordial 
greeting, have found a home and hearing 
within her borders. Louis Agassiz and his 
son Alexander, Swiss born, were as na- 
tives in their devotion to Massachusetts, 
and set up a standard in science which the 
world recognized and envied. Asa Gray, 
botanist, Alexander Graham Bell, inven- 
tor of the telephone, were also identified 
with the state. So were the men of letters 
T. B. Aldrich and W. D. Howells, and 
Gilbert Stuart, the portrait painter, and 
Benjamin Waterhouse, the introducer of 
vaccination, and George Ticknor. Two 
other great inventors—Samuel F. B. 
Morse and Elias Howe—were her own sons. 


IKE other communities conscious of 
their remarkable origin and significant 
past, Massachusetts has produced many 
historians, beginning with Cotton Mather, 
whose “‘ Magnalia” is an invaluable mirror 
of the first century of the colony. Jared 
Sparks, George Bancroft, Prescott, Mot- 
ley, Parkman, and John Fiske among the 
dead, and Henry Adams and John T. 
Morse among the living, have written 
books which will live among the perma- 
nent records of the making of America. 
Sewall’s Diary and that of John Quincy 
Adams are authentic fragments from 
which, if all else were lost, the times in 
which they lived might be reconstructed. 
Such in history is Massachusetts, 
sprung from a seed which zealots planted 
on the shore of the American wilderness. 
The founders, and their children’s children, 
lived consciously in the presence of the 
Eternal. The opinions of men did not in- 
fluence them; the fleeting shows of earthly 
life could neither terrify nor deceive them. 
They built up sturdy, self-reliant charac- 
ters which, although strongly individual- 
ized, felt their duty to the community, and 
did it. Hardships called forth their cour- 
age, courage impelled them to enterprise. 
heir eager spirits st employment in 
invention aati trade, but most of all in 
things of the mind and of the soul. They 
made literature their mouthpiece, and 
politics their obligation. They carried 
Massachusetts standards with them with 
each wave of migration that peopled the 
Middle West and the Pacific coast. Their 
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voice resounds through the national con- 
stitution; their example stirs men to cour- 
ageand righteousness in regions they them- 
selves never knew. 

This race, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury stayed its heart on Calvinism, lis- 
tened most gladly in the nineteenth to 
Emerson, the poet-seer, whose genius in- 
terpreted in modern language the truths 
which underlie many creeds and survive 
after these creeds pass away. 

Massachusetts and Boston reaffirm the 
lesson of Athens, Florence and Venice, of 
Geneva and Edinburgh, that not numbers, 
but character, character which expresses 
itself through righteousness or art or noble 
enterprise, measure the abiding worth of a 


nation. ‘These are the states which shed 
glory on mankind, and teach posterity how 
life may be lived greatly under any condi- 
tions. These are the asserters and the ex- 
emplars of the ideal, of the dreams which 
old men must dream and of the visions 
which young men must see, unless human 
existence is to sink to the level of the cater- 
pillar and the snail, and human relations 
vira copy those of the vulture and the 
wolf. 


NEXT month “Vermont,” by Zeph- 
ine Humphrey, a Vermont novelist; 
the month following, Grantland Rice 
pays a tribute to Tennessee in verse. 


Acting—a Part-time 
|. Job 


(Continued from page 34) 


certain player who commands a salary of 
$300 a week, which sounds like a good deal 
of money to most of us, told me the other 
day that his income in 1916 was exactly 
$2,000. To ask less money now is a confes- 
sion of waning powers or popularity, the ac- 
tor thinks. Nor is it at all certain that he 
would get any more work at a third the wa- 
ges. He played in three productions, a total 
of four weeks, rehearsing something like ten 
weeks. The rest of the time he was hunt- 
ing for employment. Another actor came 
back to Broadway after a well-paid trip to 
Italy, where he acted in the movies, and 
for over a year has been unable to secure 
any work at all. Even so famous and pop- 
ular a player as Blanche Bates has not ap- 
paren on the stage for two or three years, 
ecause she has been unable to find a play 
and a manager. When a woman like 
Blanche Bates is “unemployed,” one is 
not surprised that hosts of lesser people 
are. Nor is the situation growing better 
just now, for formerly the road companies 
ept a play going from two to five years, 
while now its days are practically over 
when it has visited a few large cities. The 
payen must return to New York, and 
unt new jobs. 
Did you ever hunt for a job—any job? 
It isn't a form of indoor or outdoor sport 


your self-confidence, the development 
of your powers, to come home tired and 
discouraged night after night. And player- 
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“Tm to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. The boss said he 
had been watching all the men. When he found I had been studying at home 
with the International Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2270, SCRANTON, PA. 


in me—that I was bound to make 
good. Now we can move over to that 
house on Oakland Avenue and you can 
have a maid and take things easy. I 
tell you, Nell, takingthatcourse with the 
I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did." 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
promotions for thousands of men and bringing 
happiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills 
and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are 
stepping up to big jobs, over the heads of 
older men, past those whose only qualification 
is long service. 


Get busy right now and put yourself in line 
for promotion. You can do it in spare time in 
your own home through the 1. C. S., just as 
nearly two million men have done in the last 
twenty-five years, just as more than 100,000 
men are doing today. 


The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


In the intro- 


Courtesy. 55 


the book of instruction for Pull- 
man employes occurs the phrase: 
“The most important feature 


to be observed at all times is to satisfy and 
please passengers,” and again, “the reputa- 
tion of the service depends as much upon the 
efficiency of employes as upon the facilities 
provided by the Company for the comfort of 


its patrons.” 


Such personal service cannot be instantly developed; 


, it can be achieved only through years of experience 
and the close personal study of the wide range of 
requirements of twenty-six million passengers. 


To retain in the Pullman service experienced car 


employes of high personal qualifications, pensions are 
provided for the years that follow their retirement 
from active service, provision is afforded for sick relief 
assistance and increases in pay are given at regular 
intervals with respect to the number of years of 
continuous and satisfactory employment. 


A further inducement in which civility and courtesy 


are counted of great importance, is the award of an 
extra month's pay each year for an unblemished 
record. As a result, a large percentage of Pullman 
conductors and porters are qualified by many years of 
experience to render passengers the highest type of 
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folk are peculiarly sensitive to such in- 
fluences, or they would not be players. 
It is bad enough to rust in idleness, but it 
is worse to feel that you are not wanted, or 
that you are forgotten, or that you have 
to be judged by ignorant men, even by 
office hove, our chance even to earn a 
living depending on the tastes of those you 
often despise. 

Yet the actor or the actress must show 
none of this feeling. He or she must keep 
up a smiling front, must look prosperous 
and well-dressed, youthful and charming, 
for the shabby actor has no chance at all. 
Walk along Broadway in July when the 
casts are being selected for the following 
season and cher the players on the 
sidewalks, conversing on the corners, com- 
ing out of the office buildings. The men 
are jaunty, they swing sticks, they look 
just a shade too “fashionable.” The 
women wear their prettiest frocks, and al- 
ways silk stockings. But sometimes you 
catch a worried look on their faces, a look 
even of apprehension. Alone, and a mask 
seems to drop. Not all of them go to the 
Knickerbocker for luncheon—far from it. 
There are little cubbyhole lunch-rooms 
where you will find these cane-swinging 
and silk-stockinged bearers of the banner 
of romance. They are hunting jobs, and 
some of them in vain. 

Every year, sometimes two or three 
times a year, they have to go through this 
same agony. And every year, for some of 
them, it will be harder, for one doesn’t 
grow younger in this world, and the dear 
public loves youth. There is little enough 
romance here—no more than in the job 
hunt of the middle-aged bank clerk or the 
architect’s draftsman. After all, the farm 
hand and the cook may lay some claim to 
a superior strategical position! There are 
always at least two jobs begging for them. 


No long ago I met an actress whom I 
had last seen two years before in a 
successful Broadway production under the 
management of an actor, not one of our 
money-grubbing theatrical magnates. This 
actor, knowing her skill, acquired by many 
years of experience, had cast her in a good 
part, which she played admirably. But 
she had not appeared in New York since. 
Though I am much like other men in my 
lack of observation of feminine apparel (as 


| my wife does not allow me to forget), I 


could not help noticing that this actress 
was Wearing a gown vaguely familiar to 
me, and presently I realized it was a gown 
she had worn in that play two years be- 
fore, made over with I know not what pa- 
tient effort into the current mode. No 
doubt her hat had suffered a similar season 
change. She looked charming—and she 
looked worried. (The two are not incom- 
patible in a woman!) 

“Where have you been for the past two 
years?" I asked. 

* [n despair," she said, dropping all pre- 
tense at a smile. 

A line came between her brows, and the 
corners of her mouth drooped. 

“Im over thirty—I won't admit how 
much over," she went on. “I’m beginning 
to look it. They want ‘flappers’ now. 
They’ve got no parts for me. Yet I can 
act rings around these little twenty-vear- 
olds! Oh, don’t you know somebody 
who’s got a play with a middle-aged 
woman as the heroine? I’ve got to find 
one. I can’t go on forever living on 
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haughty glances from Lee Shubert's office 
boy, you know. They're not very digest- 
ible to one of my temper." 

‘Two years hunting for a job, and she a 
woman of skill and reputation! A lack of 
some magic of personality to create a 
popular demand for her services, a lack o 
adult róles in the trivial drama of the day 
—and she was left to tramp Broadway for 
work, living heaven knows how on her 
meager savings from the past. This isn't 
even the dumb evolutionary survival of 
the fittest, because such a player, in a 
theater rightly conducted, is just at the 
height of efficiency. It is a form of stupid 
waste. Some of our managers to-day 
boast that they have put the theater on a 
*business basis." What a travesty of 
*business," when two out of every three 
plays produced are failures, and the waste 
among the workers, the lost talent and un- 
employed capacities, is so sad and so tre- 
mendous! 


ARRING the scattered stock com- 

panies—which at present offer little to 
a player save drudgery, because they pay 
small salaries, put on a fresh play every 
week, necessitating arduous rehearsal, are 
not ambitious nor skillfully directed, and 
hold out slight chance for advancement— 
the organizations to which the players 
must look for work are the companies 
specially assembled (generally in New 
York) to present new plays. Each new 
play has its fresh company, its fresh set of 
scenery, its special road tour if it chances 
to be successful. To join it means to re- 
liearse on half pay or without pay at all, 
and, if it fails, to begin all over again the 
search for a job. It means miles of travel 
on the road, and no opportunity for a set- 
tled home, for a domestic establishment. 
At least the stock companies do give the 
players a chance to unpack their house- 
hold gods and light a fire on their own 
hearths. Such a system as this, practiced 
ilmost exclusively, is supremely inefficient. 
Not only does it choke the drama and 
vork hardship for the actors, but it actu- 
illy wastes hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, which the public has to pay. When 
you buy a seat to a success, you pay for 
wo failures. A two-dollar seat, then, 
ctually means sixty-six and two-thirds 
‘ents’ worth of entertainment. If you had 

pay for shoes in that manner, you'd 

e a lively fuss! 

f you assemble a whole new cast and 
cenery for a play, and stake twenty 
housand dollars on it, you may stand to 
vin more if it is a success than by having 
t produced in repertoire; but. you also 
tand to lose everything if it fails—and we 
lave seen that two out of every three plays 
0 fail, that is, they are not popular enough 
0 fill a theater night after night, as they 
iust do to hold their place in our present 
ystem, 

But if a new play is put on by a perma- 
ent repertoire company, without the ex- 
ense of much new scenery, with actors 
‘ho are already earning money for the 
scm a during rehearsals (and inci- 
entally drawing money for themselves), 
ye loss is comparatively small if the pla 
oesn't draw even one full house. But if 
1e theater has the public confidence, and 
the man who picks the play is an intelli- 
ènt artist, the new work will never be such 
flat failure. It will slip into the bill as 
ften as there is a demand for it; it will at 
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How New Fortunes Are 


Being Won 


Overnigh: 


How one man who formerly earned $1500 a year became one of the 


richest men in his city. 
year. 


HILE there is no school 

which can teach its pupils 
how to make money, there is a 
way to cultivate one’s personal 
powers which is enabling a great 
army of men in all parts of the 
country to turn failure into suc- 
cess almost overnight, and the “how” of 
it is really very simple. L 

I know of one young man who, a little 
over two years ago, was earning $1500 
a year, with no prospect of anything 
more. He was married and had a wife 
and two children to support. Year after 
year he had been working hard and faith- 
fully, yet didn't seem to be able to get ahead. 

To-day, twenty-six months later, this man 
is one of the leading business men of his 
city. He is worth nearly $200,000. He owns 
three automobiles—belongs to country clubs 
and other exclusive organizations—goes 
fishing, hunting, traveling, whenever he wants 
to, and has one of the finest houses in town cost- 
ing over $25,000 which he paid for in cash. 

Here is what this man recently wrote me about 
his success—and it carries a message which can 
easily be worth a fortune to any reader of this 
magazine. 

“In response to your question, I am only too 
glad to explain how I was able to change my 
poor man's lot for all the comforts and luxuries 
that wealth can command. 

“Until a few years ago I belonged to that great 
army of drifters—you know the kind—those fel- 
lows who take what comes to them but never 
stop to think how much more they might get 
with very little extra effort. 

“One night just about two years ago I sudden- 
ly ‘found’ myself, and as a result my whole life 
was changed. In less than three years I have 
accomplished what I had thought before would 
not be possible in my whole lifetime. 

“The trouble with most men—the great army 
of drifters—is that they let slip by this crucial 
stage in their development without making a 
really searching, critical, unbiased inventory of 
themselves. They miss finding what is keeping 
them from success, so they continue to drift. 
Those very men—my own friends, lots of them— 
are earning just about what they did and what 
I did two years ago. Just like those men, I found 
that I had a pretty fair share of ambition, deter- 
mination and energy, but in spite of these assets 
I wasn’t getting anywhere and I wanted to know 
why. I determined to watch myself closely—to 
compare myself with those giants of American 
business who have made such a stupendous suc- 
cess—Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, Schwab, Carne- 
gie. In the past I had worried about my lack of 
education, but not one of these millionaires had 
any more schooling than I had. I knew then it 
couldn’t be a matter of education. 

“I kept on watching myself closely. I got the 
habit of criticising my action on any proposition 
that came before me. And then I saw the light. 
It was this way—in every proposition, no matter 
how trivial, that required a decision, I found 
that I was afraid to make an ‘out-and-out’ de- 
cision. I knew in my heart the way I should 
have decided and yet hesitated. I decided one 
way and then another. I didn’t seem to be able 
to make decisions promptly and decisively even 
though I really knew which way I should decide. 

“At last I was beginning to discover myself. I 
found that I didn’t know strongly enough just 
what I wanted—or knowing, I hadn't the neces- 
sary will power to demand it. I decided to ex- 
periment with my will power. I said to myself 
and repeated it over and over that I would culti- 
vate it. I knew now where the trouble had been 
in the past. I had in the past just sort of begged 
for success—now I ined to go after it—to 
go after it with a grim determination that would 
brook no interference. .I determined to cultivate 
my will power and to command and demand 
what I wanted—SUCCESS. 

“But it wasn’t plain sailing at first. I knew I 
wanted to cultivate my will power. I had deter- 
mined that, but how to do it—that was the ques- 
tion. I knew in a dim sort of way that other 
men had studied this question, and I began to in- 
vestigate. At times I felt myself hesitating— 
my enthusiasm cooling—but with a directness of 


How another increased his salary 800% in one 
Other examples that point the way to ambitious men and women. 


— By R. D. Raines. 


purpose I had scarcely known be- 
fore, I kept up the search for 
means whereby I might develop 
my will power. 

*For a while I was able to find 
nothing that offered any help to 
me in arriving at a proper under- 
standing of my own will or rather in 
acquiring the new power that I hoped 
might be possible. 

*One day when talking the matter 
over with an especially well-informed 
man, whom both you and I know, I 
learned from him that an eminent sci- 
entist had just completed the most thorough 
and comprehensive study of will power ever 
made. The name of this scientist, as 
pes new. is Prof. Frank Channing Had- 

oc 

“I immediately got one of Dr. Haddock’s 
books, and the first statement that greeted 
my eyes was this: ‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of the 

Imagine my delight! Here at last my 
question was answered. I discovered that for 
20 years Dr. Haddock had devoted himself to 
this study and had so completely mastered it 
that he had been able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone can develop the will, 


making it a better, stronger force each day, sim- 
ply through an easy, progressive course of train- 


"Can you wonder that I began instantly to 
practise the exercises as laid down by Dr. Had- 
dock, and with a fervor that astonished even my- 
self. And, almost from the very first day, the 
results were remarkable. I don't think I need 
enlarge further as to how remarkable the results 
were—when in little more than two years this 
training of Dr. Haddock's—and this training 
alone—has lifted me from what was practically 
poverty to a position of wealth and affluence. 

“If my letter will be the means of introducing 
Dr. Haddock to other young men throughout this 
country, I will be well repaid, for I know that I 
will have the thanks of every one of these young 


men. 

Prof. Haddock's lessons, rules and exercises in 
will training have recently been compiled and 
published in book form by the Pelton Publishing 


worth $3, the sum asked, return it and you will 
owe nothing. 


velop analytical power; how to perf 
trate on any subject; how to against 
errors in thought; how to drive from the mind 
unwelcome thoughts ; how to develop fearlessness ; 
how to use the mind in sickness; how to acquire 
2 dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 200,000 
owners who have read, used and praised “Power 
of Will" are such prominent men as Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, and thousands of others, 

As n first step in will training, I would sug- 
gest immediate action in this matter before you. 
It is not even necessary to write a letter. Use 
the form below, if you prefer, addressing it to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 16-K Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. This one act may mean the 
turning point of your life, as it has meant to so 
many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16-K Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" at 


your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 

Name ccccaccccecvcceccccccccsccccccccscnccce 
Address... erroe Dees w 
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least pay for itself, and it will add to the 
number of people who look to that theater 
for a variety of dramatic fare; it will en- 
courage good writing for the stage, and 
stimulate better acting. Something of 
this very thing the Municipal Theater 
Company in Northampton has been prov- 
ing for the past year. 

That the country will ever be studded 
with such theaters, to the exclusion of the 
Mery recruited touring companies and 
the companies surrounding the stars, is of 
course not only unlikely but undesirable. 
But that there will be many such theaters, | | 
perhaps one in every considerable city, is HE value of a qual- 


almost a certainty. : : 
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realized in these 
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little town knows nearly everybody. If ; 
he steals and is found out, each and every Kathryn Murray, 630 Garland Bldg, Chicago 


paren he must pass on the street adds to 
is mortification. In a big city he could 
steal, perhaps, without even his next-door 
neighbor knowing it. 

urety companies long ago learned that 
their number of losses will vary noticeably 
according to the general educational av- 
erage in different localities. With an equal 
number of risks, they will have more losses 
in a place where the average citizen is 
poorly educated, than in a place where the 
people are more enlightened. In a state 
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Proportionate to the population, the 
honesty risk is greater in a newly settled 
community. All kinds of people are 
there, good, bad and indifferent; they 
have less regard for one another's opinion 
than in the old established neighborhood; 
and there is less heed to law and order and 
old customs. 

On the other hand, an old conservative 
community may be a breeding place for 
dishonesty, just because of its conserva- 
tism. A little while ago, a surety company 
had so many losses in a certain county of a 
Southern state that they decided to make 
an investigation of conditions there. They 
found that the whole locality was so con- 
servative that people seldom went away 
from home. Business houses and banks 
had poor methods of bookkeeping, some 
scarcely any at all. They were doing 
business without card indexes or modern 
systems of checks and balances. It was 
easy for a person to steal and place the 
blame, or at least suspicion, on somebody 
else. Moreover, ethical standards were 
low. For instance, it was considered all 
right for a county treasurer to steal a little, 
so long as he didn’t take too much. That 
sort of thing had been done so long that 
the people had grown accustomed to it. 
They simply excused it by saying: “Oh, 
that sort of thing has been going on for 
years.” Politicians did various things 
which they knew were not right, but to 
which they had become too calloused to 
pay much attention. Boys and young 
men growing up in this atmosphere 
naturally decided that a moderate amount 
of dishonesty was permissible. 

“If that place had better railroads and 
better highways,” reported the investiga- 
tor, *so that the people could get awa 
from home occasionally and catch a fresh 
viewpoint, most of the dishonesty and lax 
codes of ethics would disappear.” 


I REPEAT the simplest way to make a 
man honestis to make itimpracticable for 
- him to be dishonest. Years ago there was 
a lot of trouble due to people whittling off 
little pieces of gold or silver coins and in 
that way collecting small quantities of 
valuable metal. It was impossible to 
catch anybody in the act, and the practice 
was a great nuisance. Then somebody 
hit on the plan of milling the edges of 
coins and having a rule that when this 
milling was damaged the coin would not 
| be passable. That stopped the trouble in- 
stantly. It no longer paid to do it. 

The nature of a man's occupation is a 
help or a handicap, with regard to his 
honesty, according to the amount of su- 
pervision it carries with it. A man work- 

„ing in the branch office of a big company 
is probably more likely to go wrong than 
' if he were in the main office, directly under 
| observation of others in high authority. 

Occasionally a traveling man will es- 

| tablish for himself a lax code of ethics that 
ihe would never have considered if em- 
| ployed in an office where he would be sub- 
| ject to daily tab on his behavior and well- 
systematized restrictions. A jewelry 
salesman, for instance, with a large assort- 
| ment of samples entrusted to his care, sell- 
ing goods on commission, or a man who 
travels about collecting money for his 
firm, is at heart no less honest than any- 
body else; but his work means a certain 
amount of temptation- - especially if he 
ever faces a real need for immediate cash 
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O forConstipation 


How Do You Expect to “Work Like a Horse” 


qut as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his 
low-horse? Your body demands careful attention, like any other 
nely adjusted piece of machinery. 1t responds just as readily to 
good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 

ga 


hs gars of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative 
waters frequently result in chronic constipation. 

"remedies" for constipation whip the bowels into action until 
eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic 
before it will work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere 
are recommending Nujol—the internal lubricant. Nujol, unlike 


physics or drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the intestinal 
contents soft and so facilitating normal movements. 


—yet treat 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. It is tasteless, and easy to take, 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol and its reputation is behind the ‘product, 


ujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. The genuine sold 
ecc int bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark, All bottles filled at our Nujol 
plans, - ehactutaly modern and sanitary, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne Dept. 62 New Jersey 


Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation 
Write your name ress plainly below ip 


-City-— — Stat... 


Name. 
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‘confidence and thus make 


! and employee. 


Another reason why surety companies 
refer to shy clear from this type of risk is 
ecause the nature of the work gives op- 

portunity for disputes between employer 

The man selling goods on 
commission may think he has not received 
all that is due him, and take his employ- 


` er's money, insisting that it is really his. 


A mere youth is not as good a risk as an 


older man, for the reason that his charac- 


ter is still unformed. He has no reputa- 
tion back of him to indicate what his fu- 
ture behavior will be. On the other hand, 
a man who has been in a position of trust 
and responsibility for two or three years, 
with a perfect record, may have been there 
just long enough to have won everybody’s 
defalcation 
comparatively easy. A surety company 


: would rather guarantee the honesty ofa 
man who has an unblemished record cov- 


ering at least ten years. The man who 
plods along on a safe and sane basis for 


' ten years without any sign of skittishness 


is a pretty safe bet. 

Some years ago an Italian psychologist 
declared that at a certain age—from 38 to 
about 44, I think it was—men were more 
likely to be dishonest than at any other 
time. Surety company experts take little 
stock in this theory. ae the only rea- 
son a man aged 38 might be more likely 
to steal than one 28 is because of greater 
ponny and greater demands upon 

im 


A WOMAN is more likely to be honest 
than a man, partly because a woman, 
generally speaking, is more moral than a 
man. Then, the man who becomes a bit 
flighty and wants more money than he 
needs usually desires the money to spend 
on some woman. This rarely works the 
other way. The woman who likes a good 
time well enough to steal is more likely to 
be receiving gifts and expensive dinners 
than to be buying them for somebody else. 
However, women have a much greater de- 
sire for costly clothes and finery than men. 
Most shoplifters are women. 

However, all conditions being equal, if 
you are hiring a bookkeeper whom you do 
not know, it is safer to hire a woman than 
a man. 

In trying to get a line on a man’s past, 
in order to arrive at a conclusion about his 
future conduct, one is handicapped by the 
fact that people often dislike to speak ill of 
a man when it may prevent his obtaining 
work. You get a list of a man's former 
employers and other references and ask 
them if they know anything detrimental 
to his character. They hesitate about 
putting down on paper anything which 
will injure his future chances, and are 
quite likely to minimize his shortcomings. 

On the other hand, it is surprising how 
often a man will give as references persons 
who cannot conscientiously say anything 
good about him. There seem to be two or 
three explanations of this—one, as sug- 
gested above, because the man takes a 
chance on people not wishing to speak ill 
of anyone. Another explanation, and the 
one which I believe most often applies, is 
this: A lot of men think so highly of them- 
selves that it never occurs to them that 
anybody else could possibly fail to place 
a similar estimate on them. 

Some years ago I had occasion to sublet 
a little flat I had been occupying. Natur- 
ally, I wished to have reasonable assurance 
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that my tenant would pay his rent and 
that he would not pass quietly out of sight 
some day before sun-up, taking, maybe, a 
van load of my furniture along with him. 
So I asked for references. One man 
breezily mentioned a list of prominent 
bankers, captains of industry, capitalists, 
high-born social lions, and foremost citi- 
zens, which made me heartily ashamed of 
my impertinence for even asking him such 
a question. But after he had gone, I 
called up a number of his references, and 
without exception all told me substantially 
that they would not trust him around the 
corner. 

He doubtless thought either that I 
would be so dazzled with his high-toned 
references that I would not bother to call 
them, or else he was under the impression, 
because these men had always treated him 
politely, that they held him in the highest 
esteem. 

The safe plan, when an unknown man 
gives references, is to take nothing for 
granted, go and look the references in the 
eye if possible, and hear what they have 
to say. 


**MAKING Use of Mary” is an extra- 
ordinary story—and a true story—of 
a salesman who understands human 
nature, by Albert Sidney Gregg. It 
will appear in the July number. 
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than twice as fast as do married men. 
Death Rate of Men 


AGE SINGLE MARRIED 
20-29 6.6 4.2 
30-39 12.9 5.9 
40-49 19.5 9.5 
50-59 28.7 17.0 
60-69 51.0 31.9 


Or you can rearrange the figures in this 
way, and they look even more startling: 


Per Cent by Which Death Rate of Single Men 
Exceeds That of Married Men 


AGE Per Cent 
20-29 57 
30-39 119 
40-49 105 
50-59 69 
60-69 60 


My income at present is about $7,500 a 
year. If Elsie has added ten years to my 
earning power, as I certainly believe she 
has, there is $75,000 to her credit. I be- 
lieve that any jury of unprejudiced men 
who examined my health and business 
record before and after marriage would 
award it to her without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

But even though a sign were to drop on 
my head to-morrow and bring my career 
to a close at a too early age, my wife's ac- 
count would still show an overwhelming 
balance on the credit side. I had saved a 
little money before our marriage, but not 
much. Each month I intended to put 
away something, but there was really very 


The Crimes 


We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


A MAN'S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an “army moves 
on its stomach,” so does 
the individual. Scientists 
tell us that 90% of all 
sickness is traceable to 
the digestive tract. 


As Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, the noted writer, says, “the brain 
gets an immense amount of credit which 
really should go to the stomach.” And 
it’s true—keep the digestive system in 
shape and brain vitality is assured. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be in a furnace—and just about as 
effective. Is it any wonder that the aver- 
age life of man today is but 39 years— 
and that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% during the 
past few years? 

And yet just as wrong food selections 
and combinations will destroy our health 
and efficiency, so will the right foods cre- 
ate and maintain bodily vigor and mental 
energy. And by right foods we do not 
mean freak foods—just good, every day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to fol- 
low Corrective Eating it isn’t even neces- 
sary to upset your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have- successfully treated over 
23,000 people without drugs or medicines 
of any kind, and he told me of some of his 
experiences in the treatment of disease 
through food. 


One case that interested me greatly was that 
of a young business man whose efficiency had 
been practically wrecked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and constipation result- 
ing in physical sluggishness which was natur- 
ally reflected in his ability to use his mind. He 
was twenty pounds under weight when he first 
went to see Christian, and was so nervous he 
couldn't sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental depres- 
sion. As Christian describes it he was not 50 
per cent. efficient either mentally or physically. 
Yet in a few days, by following Christian's sug- 
gestions as to food, his constipation had com- 
pletely gone although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal symp- 
tom had disappeared—his weight having in- 
creased 6 lbs. In addition to this he acquired 


Eugene Christian 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing 
official blank adopted by the Society and will be 
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a store of physical and mental energy so 
great in comparison with his former self 
as to almost belie the fact that it was the 
same man. 


Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one 
hundred pounds over-weight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment, be- 
lieving he would be deprived of the pleasures 
of the table. He finally, however, decided to 
try it out. Not only did he begin losing weight 
at once, quickly regaining his normal figure, 
all signs of rheumatism disappearing, but he 
found the new diet far more delicious to the 
taste and afforded a much keener quality of 
enjoyment than his old method of eating and 
he wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me was that of a multi-million- 
aire—a man 70 years old who had been travel- 
ing with his doctor for several years in search 
of health. He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. 
For over twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in reality 
was superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed to re- 
move the causes of acidity, which was ac- 
complished in about thirty days. And after 
this was done he seemed to undergo a complete 
rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, taste and 
all of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had no organic trouble, but he 
was starving to death from malnutrition and 
decomposition—all caused by the wrong selec- 
tion and combination of foods. After six 
months' treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the effieacy of right eating I 
have simply chosen at random from perhaps a dozen 
Eugene Chris tian told me of, every one of which was 
fully as interesting and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Christian is doing 
& great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all parts 
of the United States from people seeking the benefit 
of Eugene Christian's advice and whose cases he is 
unable to handle perso: that he has written a 
little course of lessons which tell you exactly what 
to eat for health, strength and efficiency. 


"These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain actual 
menus for breakfast, luncheon and, dinner, curative 
as well as corrective, covering every condition of 
health and sickness from infancy to old age and for 
all occupations, climates and seasons. 


With these lessons at hand 3t is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
*ialist, use every possible point is so thor- 
covered and clearly explained that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn't answered. 
You can start eating the very things that will pro- 
duce the increased physical and mental energy you 
are see! the day you received the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the first meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Ea simply write the 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 206,450 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your T Merely ask them to 
send the lessons on five days' trial with the under- 
standing that you will either return them within 
that time, or remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


a letter, as this is a copy of the 
honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 206, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 lessons. I will either remail them to you 


within five days after receipt or send you $3.00. 


Name. 
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“Will Mr. Wilson 
Please Return 
Dr. Guthrie’s Pipe?" 


Being a man cf unusually rapid respiration 
this Dr. Guthrie smoked faster than most men 
do and.frequently burned out his briar pipes. 


„So from time to time he would buy a new 
pos ed give it to his friend Wilson to 
in. 


And Wilson would most obligingly accept 
the pipe, smoke it until it was thoroughly 
broken in, and then decide to keep it. 

With a sorely tried 
patienee, the Doctor re- 
sorted to the most cruel 
EMEN and unusual expedients 
to recover his property. 

Mr. Wilson has risen 
from his bed at late hours 
on cold nights to open 
and read a telegram ask- 
ing, “Will Mr. Wil- 
son please return 
Dr. Guthrie's pipe?" 
Mysterious voices 
over the telephone 
would solicit the 
return of the 
valued briar. 


Postage—an 
3 ample quantity 
of stamps—at- 
tached to a card 
reading simply 
“For pipels return" would reach him in hi 
morning mail. 

Friends would show him advertisements 
in the personal column of his favorite news- 
paper reading, “Will Mr. Wilson please re- 
turn Dr. Guthrie's pipe?" 

And then one day these negotiations were 
suddenly broken off. No more supplication 
came to Mr. Wilson's eyes or ears. 


Somewhat contritely Mr. Wilson called 
upon Dr. Guthrie. He found him in his office 
smoking a new pipe. 

“Oh, say, Doc,” remonstrated Wilson, “your 
poor old tongue, you know! Here, take this 
pipe.” 

With a, magnificent gesture the Doctor waved 
the proffered pipe away. 

“No, my boy, I have found something better 
than a false friend for breaking in my pipes. 
I have found,” he pointed to a blue tin on his 
table, *a tobacco that smokes in a new pipe as 
well as other mixtures do in an old one. I tried 
it on the recommendation of a patient who has 
used it for years in ‘new pipes and old.” 

The tobacco referred to was Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. If you have never seen these slices, you. 
will be greatly interested in their looks alone. 

i w pipe, lay a slice of worth Pl 
ee ES ET? OR era i inar 
new-pipe sting. 

„Aside from breaking in a pipe, slices of 
Slice Smoking Tabacco are rubbed up in the 
the tobacco is smoked. 

For smokers who prefer the convenience of a tobacco 
ready for the pipe, we have prepared Ed worth or 
Rubbed. It is the same tobacco as Plug Slice, but alr 
prepared for the pipe by special rubbing machines, 

We will send you a sample of both Edgeworth Plug 


Slice and Ready-Rubbed and so let you decide about 
Edgeworth, even to the form in which you prefer it. 

Simply write your name and address on a postcard, 
giving the name of a tobacco dealer you patronize, and 
these samples will be mailed to you. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 10c 
for pocket-size tin, 25c and 50c for larger tins, $1.00 for 
humidor tin. worth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. It is on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

For the free package, write to Larus & Brother Co., 25 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


worth Pl 
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little incentive to do it. I never expected 
to have anyone to spend it on, and l had 
no reason to anticipate a healthy old age. 
Why lay up money for some nieces and 
ne Lon to quarrel over after I was dead? 

t was Elsie who blossomed out one 
day with a complete budget of our ex- 
penses fcr the ensuing year. I had never 
thought of such a thing. I had paid out 
money as long as I had it to pay, and when 
I reached in my pocket and found the 
pocket empty, I borrowed if I could, and 
went without if I couldn't. Elsie laid our 
whole income out in a little book which she 
had found in a stationery store. So much 
for food, so much for rent, so much for 
clothes, so much for amusement, so much 
for charity, and so much for the savings 
bank. 

“T figure we can save fifty dollars a 
month at the beginning," she said, when 
she had explained the wists system. “And 
I want you to take that out at the first of 
the month, instead of the last.” 

* What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I mean, I want you to have the cashier 
at the office draw you two checks instead 
of one. Let one be for fifty dollars, and 
you go right over and put that into a sav- 
ings bank. We'll live on the balance; and 
if we find at the end of the month that we 
haven't enough to buy something we want, 
we'll just go without until the next month, 
that's all. Nobody can save money with- 
out a system. Don't you think that's a 
good system?" 

I told her I thought it an excellent one. 
So we began to save. 


DON'T have to say that saving money 
is the greatest game in the world. Any- 
body who has tried it has found that out. 
Whenever we got a hundred dollars to- 
ether we took it to the president of the 
Dank and traded it in for a perfectly good 
bond. And Elsie and I go together, twice a 
ear, and clip the coupons on our bonds. 
he interest amounts to more than six 
hundred dollars now. Six hundred dol- 
lars a year comes in to us, without a stroke 
of work on our part, simply as a reward 
for a little carefulness. d we haven't 
denied ourselves a single pleasure that we 
really wanted to have. Six hundred dol- 
lars—it's a great game, all right, and the 
longer you play it the more exciting it gets. 
e couldn't have saved ten thousand 
dollars in the last nine years if my salary 
had remained where it was when we were 
married. But it has been, not rapidly, 
but steadily and regularly, increased. 
For most of that increase I give Elsie the 
credit. I am checking up every statement 
pretty carefully as I go along. It would be 
easy to let this run off into a red-hot eulogy 
of Elsie. I am going to keep it from that. 
There is eid. glory honestly due her 
without my spoiling the story by over-en- 
thusiasm. It would not be fair, for in- 
stance, to say that I would have been a 
failure if I had never married. I have fair 
ability and a good education: I had made 
a pretty good place for myself in our line 
of business before I ever heard of Elsie. 
But it is fair to say that I expect before I 
get through to make a really big success, 
and that would have been impossible with- 
out her help. 

Somehow, business seemed a very. an- 
swerless sort of a riddle before my mar- 
riage—forever doing the same things over 
and over again. I refused to take it very 


Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming—the 
profit and pleasure to be obtained from 
it. ‘*Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure'' is sent free on request. It 
treats of the subjectasa whole; describes 
| the many game birds, tells of their food 
| and habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting'* is sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. It is a com- 
plete manual on the subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1001 Market Street 
Wilmington 


Writing for the Magazines 


AN EW course of twenty ivo lessons in all 
forms of Magazine Writing, taught by Prof. 
Robert W. Neal, formerly of World’s Work. 
Teaches what editors want and 

how to meet their requirements. 

Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Ver- 

ism, Photoplay Writ- 

writers 
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WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 


list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 
in offered for inventions. Send 


ee Tor ire opinion asto patent- 
el or on asto " 
ability. Our Four Books sent free. 
Patents advertised Free. We assist 


inventors to sell inventions. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


Perfection Toe Spring $ 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
ted. Send outline of foot. 


B ING 
Dept. N. L., 1828 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 
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New 
Parker Pat. 
Clip Held in 
Place Like 
a Washer. 


Why Should the Soldier 
Select This Fountain Pen? 


Because it is SAFETY- SEALED. 
Needs no base of supplies in the trench 
or on the high seas. 

Carry it in any position—it can’t leak— 
because there are NO HOLES IN THE 
WALL through which ink can escape. 
In case of accident to self-filling mechanism it 
automatically changes toa SAFETY-SEALED 
non-self-filler. 

Get one now at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, 
$3, $4, and $5 

Parker Pen Company, 170 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 


Means—no holes cut in wall of 
barrel—no openings, levers or rings where 
ink can get out to stain clothes or person. 


SAVE 25 to 60% 


On Graflex—Kodaks—Cameras—Lenses 
of all makes. Write us for 
FREE BARGAIN BOOK 
listing hundreds of slightly 
used excellent values. 
Money back if unsatisfac- 
tory after ten days’ trial. 
Everything in supplies at 

saving prices. 
E» CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124 S. Wabash Av., Dept 3, Chicago, lll 
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Paragon institute, 363 Coliseum Pi., New Orleans, La. 


NKINS BAND 


AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


are world famous, Own a Cornet, Trom- BAND 
bens: Clarionet, " Drum, Saxophone, aes 
Violin Guitar—any Band or Stringed Instrument. <— 
PLAY WHILE YOU PAY a little a day on the V ^ 
Jenkins Plan. SAVE BIG MONEY. FREE 
Lesson Certificate with each instrument. 
Qomplote Cornet and Violin parts from 
‘Beginners’ Band Book and instructor 
and Jenkins’ Beginners’ O: Book and 
All instructio, 
A big su 
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to start and make a new rh 


JENKINS MUSIC CO., 81 JENKINS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


seriously. I threw up a perfectly good and 
rather responsible job one day because a 
chap drifted into d office and suggested 
that we go to 'Frisco. I resigned another 
position because there was a rule against 
smoking in the office. My reputation in 
the trade was that of a man of ability who 
couldn't be depended upon to stick; and 
while I made dir progress, I was already 
in the humiliating position of having men 
of less ability promoted over my head, 
simply because they had stuck longer at 
one job. 

Elsie, ' ‘simply by coming into my life, 
changed all that. Peter intensified the 
change; Joey made it irrevocable. I look 
on business now as the place where I col- 
lect what the world owes Elsie and Peter 
and Joey. I mean to see to it that the 
world pays them just as well as it pays 
any other mother and boys. That office is 
no longer a dull home of routine; it is 
webbed about and all twined over with a 
thousand dreams that are to be. There is 
an automobile running around that office 
which nobody but Elsie and I ever see. 
Everybody will see it, though, on the da 
the boss tacks another five hundred dol- 
lars to my pay. There are eight years of 
college in that office for two growing kids, 
and a little home with a whole acre of land 
around it, out in one of the suburbs by the 
lake, and a trip to Europe I have promised 
Elsie on our fifteenth anniversary. Oh, 
that is a very wonderful place, that office, 
now! Pma oaget to get down to it in the 
morning, and I hate to leave it at night. 
And resign! Why, unless my job should 
some day demand something that I would 
be ashamed to do, there is nothing short 
of a job twice as that ree ever 
tempt me to resign! I may be fired, but 
resign? Never! 


"THE boss knows what marriage has done 
forme. Before I wasa speculation; now I 
am a permanent investment. Then I was 
a chance to take. I could be bought 
fairly cheap, and I might stay long enough 
to pay a good return. Now, [ am the kind 
of security that a man can lay away in his 
box and forget about. If the old man dies, 
he knows that his executors won't have to 
be looking for a man to fill my job a couple 
of weeks after they take over the business. 
He knows he can afford to pay well for 
that kind of an investment—and a little 
better every year. 

I don't know whether the late Professor 
Münsterberg ever made any tests on the 
subject of woman's intuition or not. I 
have no idea whether science admits that 
there is any such thing. But I know that 
Elsie has some sort of a sixth sense that is 
almost uncanny, and I wouldn't take a 
good many dolls for what it has meant 
to me. 

Soon after we were married I met a de- 
li htful man, a capitalist from the East, 

o was in our city in the interests of a 
pice rubber factory which he intended to 
construct. I was young, and it pleased me 
very much to have a man so much older 
and so much richer take me into his con- 
fidence. I was entirely captivated, and in 
the height of my soda finally pre- 
vailed on him to come out to our little 
apartment for supper. I was never more 

roud of Elsie in my life than when she 
rought on the food which she had pre- 
pared with her own hands, and the great 
man expressed his delight in everything 
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How 
Old 
Are 
Your 
Eyes? 


Glasses like those pictured above 
make your eyes look old. 


Besides, what a nuisance it is to - 
peer over the top of your reading 
glasses—or remove them entirely— 
every time you look at distant ob- 
jects. Fussing with two pairs is still 
more inconvenient. And the old- 
fashioned bifocals, with the seam or 
hump, are so unsightly and age-re- 
vealing. 


The one way to retain youthful, ef- 
ficient eyesight is to wear 


Kuh 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip- 
tocks) keep your eyes young in use- 
fulness, because they combine near 
and far vision in one lens. 


They keep your eyes young in 
looks, because no seam nor hump re- 
veals the fact that you are wearing 
double-vision glasses. The surfaces of 
KRYPTOKS are clear, smooth and 


even. 

Write for booklet, “Eyesight Ef- 
ficiency.” Please give (if possible) 
name of your oculist, optometrist or 
optician. 


Kryptok Company, Inc. 
1063 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


With clear smooth 


even surfaces 


Iced From Outside 


You don't need to be bothered 
with the iceman's muddy tracks 
and ice drippings on your 
kitchen floor. He can ice your 
refrigerator from the porch— 
whether you are home or not. 
It's a great convenience. 


In cool weather the outside 
icing door may be left slightly 
ajar which greatly reduces your 
ice bill. In connection with the 
McCray system of circulation, 
leaving your outside door open 
gives you perfect outside refrig- 
eration without ice. The food 
compartments cannot be reached 
from the outside and the inside 
door is locked—making it safe 
from theft. 


CCRA 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are lined throughout with snow-white, 
opal glass—stain and acid proof—the 
cleanest and most sanitary material 
known. 


Our large illustrated catalogs, mailed 
on request, show a great variety of sizes 
at prices from $30 up, for almost every 
requirement. Special sizes and finishes 
to conform to floor plans and match in- 
terior finish are built to order. Ask 
for catalog. 


No. 92 for Residences—No. 70 for 


Grocers— 
No. 51 for Hotels, Clubs and Res- 
taurants— 
No. 74 for Florists—No. 62 for 
Meat Markets. 
M*CRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
126 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


M*CRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
126 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me Catalog No................ = 
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with a courtesy and tact that warmed my 
heart. 

I closed the front door behind him about 
ten-thirty and, fairly danced back to the 
kitchen where Elsie was clearing up the 
dishes. 

* We're made, little girl," I exclaimed; 
* We've entertained our first. millionaire, 
and he likes us. We're on our way.” 

To my surprise she did not enthuse a 
bit. Finally she said solemnly: 

“T don't like him, Ned." 

“Don’t like Mr. Norton!" I exclaimed. 
“Why, Elsie, what’s the matter with 
him?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, “but I 
just don’t like him, that’s all. Something 
tells me he isn’t honest. I wish you’d be 
a bit careful with him, Ned. Won’t you— 
for my sake?” 

I laughed at her misgivings, but she 
clung to them so tenaciously, she was so 
exceedingly earnest about it, that I finally 
consented to go a little slow with Mr. Nor- 
ton until I had looked him up a bit. Be- 
fore the end of the month I had learned 
enough to make me want to learn more, 
and by the time my investigations were 
completed Norton had slipped out of 
town, leaving a trail of defrauded and in- 
dignant citizens behind. 

t was not my money he wanted; he 
knew I had none. He would have robbed 
me of something far more valuable than 
money. He wanted my introduction to a 
lodge of which I was secretary, and to my 
associates in the office. My association 
with him, had not Elsie cut it short, would 
have made me the innocent cause of loss 
to some of the best friends I have in the 
world, and put a stain on my business 
judgment that would have lasted for 
years. _ 

If that is not intuition, what will you 
call it? She had never seen the man be- 
fore; she did not know him from Adam. 
His personality and charm were suffi- 
ciently convincing to ensnare some of the 
shrewdest men in the city—yet they did 
not mislead her. Something told her that 
he was not to be trusted. f fave poked a 
good deal of fun at that phrase of hers, 
* something tells me.” It's utterly illogical 
and unscientific and all the rest; there is 
almost never any solid reasoning to back 
it up—yet I don't run counter to those 
hunches of hers without thinking about 
seventeen times. 


HEN this awful war broke out and 
stocks were shot to pieces, a friend of 

mine who lives near us and I each bought 
fifty shares of a motor stock which at 
that time was selling very low. We bought 
them outright—I am so afraid of specu- 
lating that I wouldn't buy on margin if 
John D. Rockefeller should call me up and 
give me a tip himself. I'd be afraid the old 
man was losing his market sense or that it 
was somebody else impersonating him on 
the telephone. Almost as soon as we 
bought, the stock started going up, and 
my friend in his enthusiasm bought an- 
ous fifty shares, on margin. Up it went 
and up, until each of us bad a very nice 
little profit. He called me up one night: 

“Tve just got a tip,” he said. ‘Hold on 
for another twenty-five points. It’s going 
up that much sure.” 

I turned around and told Elsie. 

a think we ought to sell it, Ned,” she 
said. 


Ae 
Saves Washing 


You can do away with 90% 
of your car washing, save all 
this time, money and energy, 
have a better looking car— 
have it clean, bright and shin- 
ing.in ten minutes’ time for 
only 4 cents by simply spray- 
ing it with 
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Spray it on your car. It loosens and 
dissolves mud spots, dust and road 
tar. Noscratching, no oily film. Wipe 
it dry and your car looks like new. 
Outfit consisting of 50c Sprayer and 
$1.00 quart bottle of Liquid Veneer 
(enough for 20 cleanings) retails for 
$1.25 at all re- 

liable dealers. 

Sent direct if 

dealer cannot 

supply. 

Buffalo Specialty 

Company 


Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 


“The Nation's Choice 


In the Home" 
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Good Luck 

Brand solves the 

Garden Hoseprob- 

lem of getting good 

hose at a popular 
price. 


We consider Good Luck 
at 12c a foot the great- 
est achievement in hose 
making, and its value is 


possible only because our 
production is the largest 
in the world. 


go0D LUCK 


has six separate plies with 
plenty of live rubber in 
them. It is strong and 
flexible without being 
heavy and hard to handle; 
made 55 inch with 3⁄4 inch 
connections in 25 and 50 
foot lengths. Your dealer 
hasit. Ask him. 


Send a 2c stamp for our prac- 
tical booklet *' Making the Garden 
Grow.'' You'll like it. Address 
Dept. A. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER Co. 
Cambridge 


50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


BEST KODAK FINISHING. Any size roll developed, 10c. 


rst 
egatives, any size, and 10c (stamps) for six 
8x10 Enlargements, 30c. 

ROANOKE. PHOTO: FINISHING co. 
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shirts In the SF 
Ore six e] wear 
m this ad FRE wonder 
value Aor y ren DE it Shirta, white percal 
eat stripes of blue, black and lavender. * Coat 


D» 2s for 
Three 


Mon? bak if back z 
Dot pleased. Sta! 
a size. Postage 180, 
WRITE DURATEX 
Catalog 
Illustrates and describes only line see fashionable homery, 
neckwear, soft and stiff cuff, dress shi 
wear, handkerchiefs. Kr“ —all guaranteed nr six ee 
wear or new garments free. Postal bri 
Room 64, GOODELL & CO. EENEN ted 4, Mew York 
DEAL ERS: We +a steady customers tn each town 
lablished furnishing goods dealers 
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* But, darling," I expostulated, *' Jack 
has a tip straight from the inside. Twen- 
ty-five points means another twelve hun- 
ana) and fifty dollars. This is no time to 
se 

“But, Ned, something tells me—” 

There was no answer to that, of course. 
I went down next morning and sold. That 
same day the stock rose three points and 
by the end of the week it was der I 
was a little bit irritated at Elsie. Hunches 
were all right, I said, and all that, but 
there is pdt a thing as playing a hunch too 
far. She never yielded an inch. Some- 
thing had told her, and that was all there 
was to it. 

You can guess the rest. The stock 
started to sag. My friend held on; it 
sagged more. Still he was confident that 
it must come back. His tip was good— 
twenty-five points sure. Then the peace 
talk knocked the bottom out of things 
and the stock went down. And my friend’s 
loss was more than double my prone 

All women aren't gifted as Elsie is, I 
know; or if they are their husbands aren't 
as well broken as I. And perhaps, as I said, 
the scientists can prove that the whole 
thing is entirely without solid foundation. 


But their proofs would have no influence 
with me. When m i judgment and Elsie's 
intuition disagree Í begin to analyze my 


judgment pretty carefully, and usually— 
not always, but usually— "wind up by de- 
ciding that what something has told her is 
worth following. 


E HAVE trained ourselves to be ab- 

solutely frank with each other. Oc- 
casionally—though I wouldn’t have her 
suspect it for worlds—nevertheless occa- 
sionally her frankness hurts a bit. But I 
hold her to it. 

r Dawe town I say to her, “I’m some- 
what of a All men are. I don’t 
think I’m as i a bluff as some of them; 
but I’m a bluff nevertheless. Business 
is done partly in bluff. We have to pre- 
tend to be as big as we really are and 
just a little bit bigger, trusting to heaven 
that we'll grow before anyone Ends us out. 
But here at home you can’t afford to let 
me get away with any bluff even for a 
minute. You’ve got to be absolutely 
frank, ec et You’ve got to hold 
me up to my very . And whenever it 
comes to a question of sparin my feelings 
or giving me advice that f need, you 
mustn’t think of my feelings, that’s all. 
I’ve simply got to be sure t at when you 
pur que of all human beings in the 
world—1 must know that absolutely noth- 

" held back." 

hat's the basis on which our partner- 
ship operates: by grace of that ar- 
rangement she has bettered my health, 
increased my efficiency, added to my in- 
come, and lengthened my life. 

More than all these, she has made me 
ge we independent. We talk of independ- 
ence as Vae cde it were entirely a matter of 
money: nothing could be more absurd. 
Independence is the feeling that lives in a 
man's soul. I know a rich old bachelor 
who had worked hard for fifty years and 
suddenly made up his mind to take his 
seven millions and retire. He died six 
months later. He was absolutely depend- 
ent on that business. Once that interest 
was removed he collapsed like a punctured 


tire. 
I loved books long before I loved Elsie. 


Don't Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules oí 

grammar to memorize. By an entirely new plan 
you absorb and Rametatny apply the fruits oi 

ew which are comprest 

Ke totus DUMANA Doria RUDNE, 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this original 

Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Uss ie Np Wath ie fle 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Adv 


‘Enter Good Society — 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distingu Xy: Noreltst and Short-Story Wyte, 
or of * Monsieur Beaucatre," "Seventeen," 
“Your course is almost -- 
fully needed -by many profes- 
sional writers and s ers, A 
student who intelligently follows 
your course will know what he is 
talking about when he talks or 
when he writes. His audience will 
certainly know, because he will talk 
well, no matter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Ni Dramatist, and War-Correspond- 
ent, Author of '* P E * Kings, Queens and Pawns,” etc. 
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Let This Book 
Help You Advertise 


“I wouldn't take fifty dollars for it. It 
is the most valuable book in my whole 
library," writes one advertising man- 
ager. And without overstating the case, 
for the book is worth many times that 
to any man who would create adver- 
tisements that “get across." 


ADVERTISING 
By Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingworth and Parsons 
Gives the meat of the course of stud 
conducted by these four great speci: 
ists for members of the New York Advertising 


Club (Tuition $80.00). It covers (1) Analysis 


Markets, (2) How to Write More Effective 


Copy, (3) What Makes Displays and bei 
ol 


ABO N (4) How to U: or Proj 

(5) Practical Details—. cy Work, Pu ary 
ers, Dealer Helps, etc. ere are 575 es in 
all—the most complete book of the kind ever 
written. The information given is clean-cut and 
definite, directly applicable to the immediate 
problems of advertising work. 


The four men who have prepared this book are 
experts of national reputation. “ ‘They are the 
best authorities on their subjects,” says the Iron 
iR. Successful advertising men who deal with 
difficult problems cannot say too much for the 
book itself. ''Full of suggestions t X can be 
coined into dollars," says A. D. B e MAE 
Lithio-Sulphur Com any. Nem real 
meat than anything I have read. "—pBruce Bar- 
ton. D ROME, teaches copy and layout."— 
G. Warren. 7nquestionably the one book.” 
ow H. Ingersoll, Ingersoll Watch Company. 
“Have every book on advertising, but this is the 
best.” —W. F. Oldham, St. Paul. “Invaluable.” 
—A. L. Tisch, Advertising Manager, Paige- 
Detroit Motor, ‘Car Company. “Authors know 
ir business."—L. V. Anderson, Advertising 
and Sales Manager, Hupmobile. And so on. 
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| But she has taught me to love pictures 
| and music—and children. I like business; 
| but if business were suddenly snatched 


out of my life, I could go on perfectly hap- 
y without it. I want money; but if we 
had to give up to-morrow the little money 
we have saved, we should still be inde- 
pendent. I remember once meeting a man 
who had been one of the partners of a big 
banking concern. He had been living at 
the rate of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, and had everything that money 
could give. Suddenly, one day, the com- 
failed, wiping out every dollar he had 
in the world. It was a couple of weeks aft- 
erward that I met him. I expected to 
find him aged, broken, crushed. Instead, 
he looked better than I had ever seen him; 
he was starting out to look for a job. 

I began awkwardly to offer my sympa- 
thy; but he interrupted me like a shot. 

“You know, Ned,” he said, “an expe- 
rience like that would have put me in my 
grave at one time in my life. But as you 
grow older you come to feel that as long 
as you have your wife, and your children, 
and love and health and your honor, that 
nothing that can happen can harm you 
very much." 

I thought when he said it that he was 
putting up a plucky pretense. I know now 
that he was speaking the gospel truth. 
His wife had brought to him the richest 

ift a woman can bring, the gift that Elsie 
had brought to me—the divine treasure 
of contentment, the unpurchasable rich- 
ness of independence of the world and su- 
periority to any condition that the world 
can possibly impose. 


* AM I WRONG in Spending $9,000 a 
Year on My Three Children?" This 
is an autobiographical article by a 
rich New Yorker who estimates that 
when his children reach the age of 
twenty-one he will havespent $100,000 
on them. He wonders if he is right. 
It will be in the July number. 


The Things We 
Hope For 


(Continued from page 33) 


nurtured that the prince would come and 
wrap her in a mantle of love and care and 
bear her burdens for her! Everything was 
swept away by a yearning to take care of 
Ben, to bear his burdens for him, to fill his 
dark days with tenderness and care. But 
when she looked in the mirror at her own 
lined face, that was far older than it should 
have been, then at his boyish visage, each 
year between them seemed a century. 

But one day, when she saw his face 
whiten as he was seeing her with his sen- 
sitive fingers, and felt is fingers tremble 
against her lips, the years between them 
suddenly seemed as nothing, and she won- 
dered that she had thought they mattered. 
She knew, though, that he would never 
speak. How could he? 

He did not ask to see her after that. He 
did not rest his fingers on her arm as he 
had been wont to do when they were out 
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walking together. He took to carrying 
his stick again, and if, by chance, she put 
her hand on his arm to guide him, the 
color left his face. One night, when they 
had been sitting silently Deere the fire, 
she looked up suddenly to find him white 
and shaken, and the next night he did not 
come back. 

Then it was that Martha resolved that 
since he would not, or could not, speak, 
she would, that this priceless thing should 
not slip beyond their reach because she 
was a woman and must keep silent. 

How she told him, though, she never 
knew; but she did know that when he fi- 
nally understood, his white face looked as 
though he had seen a miracle. For a long 
time he sat very still, then he reached out 
and touched her hand softly. 

“ Did you think Pd let you do that for 
me—a poor, blind wretch that could never 
be anything but a burden tc you? Did you 
think hac would let you? It would be a 
fine way to repay your goodness to me!” 
His voice was breaking. “If—if I were 
just a man—!” 

Martha watched him yearningly—the 
poor sightless eyes, the sturdy e, in the 
young face. 

“It would be a fine way to repay you,” 
he repeated, “a fine way!" But his fin- 
gers were trembling around hers. 

* But, Ben,” she said bravely, “if—if I 
wanted you to repay me that way?" 

“You couldn't really! You'd try to 
make me think you could, because you've 
—you've been bound to see that—that 
I've done what no man in my fix has a 
righ€ to do, but you couldn't really! I’m 
not fool enough to believe that!" 

Martha got up suddenly and took his 
poor sightless head to her flat breast. 

"Ben," she said, her shyness swept 
away by the flood of her feeling, “suppose 
I tell you I want it more than I ever 
vix anything in my life?" 

He sat up tensely and his hands went 
to her face. . He was breathing in little 
pants and his lips were white. His fingers 
touched her mouth, her eyes, then slipped 
down until they could feel her heart beat- 
ing, and a look of unbelieving joy poured 
over his face. “Td never in the world 
have believed that this could happen to 
me," he said softly, ‘‘but it has—it has!” 


ATER on, when they had come back to 
earth and were sitting before the fire, 
his sensitive fingers around hers, he pro- 
tested again. “I can't do it, Martha, I 
can't. Id be taking advantage of your 
goodness. You'd be sorry and I'd be 
sorry. If I could ever be anything but a 
burden to you—but I—I couldn't stand 
that!” 

“You wouldn’t be a burden, Ben,” 
Martha said. ‘I wouldn't let you be, and 
I wouldn’t have any respect for you if 
ved let yourself be one, even if you are 

lind. I've got it all planned out. I'll go 
on with my teaching and you can go on 
with your papers, till you can learn some- 
thing else. We can rent a little house out 
somewhere and have some chickens and a 
pig and a cow. Between whiles you could 
ook after them, and I could come home 
after school and do what little housework 
there'd be to do. You'd have plenty 
around the yard to keep you busy while 
you had to be at home by yourself, then 
ou could dry the dishes for me and bring 
in the wood and things." 
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| not hurt him it hurt her. 


His face lighted up as she talked. 
* Could I wally help you, Martha?” he 
asked eagerly. ‘‘I know I could feed the 
chickens ad. the pig and the cow, and I 
can milk! Would that be helping you 
much?" he asked wistfully. 

“Of course, it would," she said in a mat- 
ter-of-fact voice; “I couldn't get along 
without somebody to do those things for 
me.” 

His face fairly shone at that. “And 
what I make with my papers would help 
some, too, wouldn't it?" he asked shyly. 

“T should say it would!” Martha said. 

Martha's friends were horror-stricken, 
and she never knew how she found courage 
to go on in the face of their frantic opposi- 
tion. But she did, and one night she and 
Ben went down to the minister's alone. 
As they came away, she had to turn her 
eyes away from the look on Ben's blind 
face. 

They moved out to the suburbs at once, 
where the house had already been rented 
and the cow and chickens and pig were 


| waiting for them. Martha kept on with 


her teaching as she had for nearly twenty 
years, and Ben kept on with his papers, 
pur bringing home each night what 

e had earned during the day. He always 
insisted that she take what he brought, 
and she took it. It was she who did the 
managing and planning, and he who 
humbly acquiesced. He leaned on her as 
everybody had always leaned, and she was 
content to have it so. That he was happy 
she could not doubt as she watched ied 

oing about the yard singing softly, his 
Blin face turned upward. 


AND she was so happy at first that she 
did not think or care about the years 
between them. But after a time she no- 
ticed that people looked after them curi- 
ously, pityingly, and spoke about them as 
soon as they were out of hearing. She 
thought at bret that it was because Ben 
was blind, that the pitying looks were for 
his blindness. But one day a woman, who 
shoals have been her friend, disillusioned 
er. 

“So people think I'm his mother!” she 
told herself quiveringly, as she looked at 
her plain middle-aged face in the mirror. 
“And they are sorry for him when they 
find out I'm his wife. I know what they 
think! They think I took advantage of 
him; but I didn't! He never asked how 
old I was. And I've made him happy! 
"They can't say I haven't done that, and as 
m as hes happy nothing else matters. 
He'll never know about my age,” she said 
pitifully, “and what he don’t know won’t 

urt him!” 

Thus she reasoned; but she was not 
comforted, for if withholding the truth did 
And as. the tie 
of confidence grew closer and closer be- 
tween them, this one thing she kept from 


; him assumed gigantic proportions. But 


overshadowing the longing to tell him the 
truth loomed the fear that he would find 
itout. This fear grew upon her so that she 
kept him more and more away from other 
people, jealously guarding him at all times 
against learning the truth. In spite of the 
fact that this fear soon grew all-consuming, 
her conscience did not let her rest, and one 
day it goaded her into being half honest 
with him, and he laughed at her. 

“T never count the years or think of 
birthdays,” he said. 
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* But, Ben, I am older than you are," 
she told him fearfully. 

“Well, is that any crime?” 

“No; but you ought to be the older.” 

“We are as old as we feel, Martha,” he 
said gravely, "and it doesn't matter which 
is the older in years, the man or the 
woman." 

“Yes; it does!" she said passionately. 
“Yes; it does!” Nevertheless, she felt 
comforted for a time. But her fears came 
back and were with her always, and her 
deception, growing bigger and bigger, 
hung between them, marring for her the 
otherwise perfect years. 

Then came the hope that Ben might see. 
A surgeon had come among them, working 
miracles, and they went to him. Martha 
sat tensely as the great man examined and 
reéxamined Ben's eyes. He was smiling 
as he finished. 

“Ts there any hope?" he asked in an- 
swer to their eager questions. *'There is— 
an operation, a complicated one, but 
one I have every reason to hope will be 
successful. The price?" He named one 
far lower than they had dared to hope and 
yet, at that, high enough. 

“We can never do it, Martha." Ben 
said wistfully as they went back home. 

“We will do it!” she said firmly. 

* But, how, Martha? I don't see how?" 

"There's just one thing to do, Ben. 
We've paid for the house and we can raise 
enough money on that." 

He protested against that with a little 
cry. "No, Martha, not that! Not your 
home for me!" 

“Irs the only way, Ben," she said, "and 
itmay mean yoursight. That, or the hope 
of it, is worth any sacrifice. We'd be 
foolish to let this chance slip for the want 
of a few hundred dollars that we can 
raise." 

As Martha said, there was but one thing 
to do, and she set about doing it. She 
mortgaged their home over Ben's protest 
and put the money in the bank where it 
could be drawn out as needed. 


HE did not let herself think what Ben's 

regaining his sight might mean to her, 
until he had gone to the hospital for the 
three weeks’ treatment necessary before 
the operation and she was alone for the 
first time since they were married. Then 
she sat down and faced it, and the fears she 
had crowded behind her, and the years of 
failure to tell the truth, had grown into a 
monster so hideous she shuddered away 
from it. 

** He'll never forgive me,” she said piti- 
fully, looking in the mirror and seeing her- 
self as he would see her, then at his bright, 
boyish photograph on the dresser. ‘‘He’ll 
never eave me! He'll say I took ad- 
vantage of his blindness; but I didn’t! I 
didn’t mean to! He never asked my age 
or how I looked! He never seemed to care! 
But I ought to have told him! I've known 
all along that I ought! I did try to tell 
him once, and he wouldn't let me." Then 
she winced as she remembered that it was 
after they were married that she had tried 
to tell him, and then only part of the truth. 
“But I have made him opor," she de- 
fended, “and that ought to count for 
something; but it won't! I’ve tied him to 
a woman old enough to be his mother and 
made a laughing stock of him, and he'll 
never forgive that! He'll despise and 
leave me, and I can't blame him! Well, 
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I’ve had more than I’ve deserved, more 
than I ever hoped for, and I'll make it as 
easy for him as I can. He'll try to make it 
easy for me, too. He’s too tender not to 
do that, no matter how much he despises 
me. He'll be sorry for me after a time, 
too; but I'll never let him see how much I 
care. He won't come back home, of 
course," she quivered at that—‘‘so TIl 
have his things all ready for him, but not 
—not until I have to!" She covered her 
face with her hands, but she did not cry. 
Her despair was too deep for that. 

She went to the hospital every day, 
pitifully eager to make the most of every 
precious minute left her. He was so happy 
over the hope of being able to see that jM 
talked all the time she was with him of his 
plans, of what he would do for her, and he 
did not notice that for the first time she 
did not enter into them. She agreed when 
she had to, but at other times she listened 
silently, clinging pathetically to his hand 
as he talked. 

Then came the operation, and Martha 
thought she would never live through it. 
When it was over, they let her see him for 
a moment. He was weak and white and 
shaken, but his lips were smiling the old 
brave smile from beneath the bandages, 
and she went away quivering. 

It took a long time for his eyes to heal, 
but long before they were healed Martha 
knew that he would see, and he knew it, 
and his young face was full of awe and 
gratitude at the miracle. 

The evening before they were to remove 
the bandages Martha stayed with him as 
long as they would let her, holding his 
fingers silently. When they told her it 
was time to go, she kissed him quietly, 
then went home. : 


SHE spent that night sitting in the dark 
by the window, her hands lying in her 
lap. She did not have to fight. She had 
done that, and won. She knew just what 
she would tell him, and that she would not 
let suyining he might in his pity say move 
her. It was ended, so far as she was con- 
cerned, and the last page, but one, was 
turned. She shrank a little, though, at the 
thought of the turning of that last page. 

The next morning she got ready to go to 
the hospital. She had already packed his 
things, and his trunk stood strapped and 
locked in the bedroom. 

At the hospital she listened as the doc- 
tor talked to her, and quietly took the list 
of written directions he gave her. Then 
she went to Ben. She had asked just one 
thing—that she be alone with him when 
the bandages were removed. 

She found him waiting quietly, his face 
looking as though he was about to enter 
the holy of holies. The light in the room 
had already been adjusted, so there was 
nothing for her to do but remove the band- 
ages. Shedid not kiss him. She felt that 
she could not; but when he felt her fingers 
at the bandages ready to untie them, he 


stopped her and drew her around in front 


of him. 

“Martha, aren't you going to kiss me 
first? You haven't ever forgotten it be- 
fore," he said reproachfully. 

Martha caught her breath, then kissed 
him, her poor lips quivering against his; 
then, eager to have it over, m hands 
went to the bandages over his eyes again. 
But he stopped her the second time and 
pulled her back in front of him. 
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MT. DESERT 
on the Maine Coast 
Island of marvels—moun- 
tains, lakes, woods, ocean, 
all together. One of the 
beauty spots of the world. 
Yachting and all summer 
sports of the highest type. 
Famous intellectual, art- 
istic and social life. 
BAR HARBOR 
Northeast, Southwest and 
Seal Harbors. 


Through train service 
from Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Send for Booklet G. 


For Booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU . 
171 Broadway, Room 123 New York 


Wanted—Another Ostermoor 


“Somewhere in this happy land,” as De Wolf Hopper used 
to say in his immortal “Casey,” there is another Oster- 
moor. 


Not necessarily another mattress, In this case “Oster- 
moor” stands for a lot of other things, at paas unknown, 
which might be made equally famous by Magazine Adver- 


Once there was no nationally known soap. Now, probably 
folks buy by brand name more soap than any other house- 


Not so long ago very few housewives thought of using 
canned eoute. “Soup could be made so easly at home. 
Yet the sale of canned soups, advertised extensively in 
magazines, increased 204% from 1909 to 1914. 

There's nothing so constantly worn and so frequently 
worn out as ehoes, and yet for this country of something 
Hike 25,000,000 families there are mighty few shoes adver- 


True of canned vegetables and fruits, too, and yet the tend- 


Farm and Fireside 
Garden Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper's Bazar 


Ainslee's 
American Magazine 


Cents 
Christian Herald 


Collier's Weekly Harper's Magazine 
Continent Hearst's 
Cosmopolitan House and Garden 
Country Life Independent 


Countryside Magasine Judge 
Every Week Leslie's Weekly 


New England 


„>~ ~The Vacation Land 


St. Nicholas 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
of New Hampshire 


Mile-high mountains, hun- 
dred mile views, golf near the 
clouds, every summer sport, glo- 
rious air, delightful social life. 


Superb hotels, comfortable 
boarding houses. 


Through train service from 
Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York. 


Send for Booklet C. 


VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about 
the best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in White Mountains, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, 
Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, 
Narragansett Bay, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, 
Bar Harbor. 


Send for Gooklet B, State region you prefer 


ency in housekee; is surely toward ready-prepared 
dishes. Can you think of a brand name for rst nie 


urged. 

One would think that the Life Insurance companies, since 
their market is so universal, would constantly drive home 
in Magazine Advertising the protective value of life insur- 
ance, and pave the way for their agents. It would speed 
up the writing of life insurance, make life insurance really 
popular, and ease the incomes of thousands of agents. 
A former big —— concern would give a lot of money if it 
could find a way out of its failing business. It has had all 
kinds of insurance, except Magazine Advertising. 

Mr. Manufacturer, think, think over your line. Is there 
not something in it which could be made a specialty—the 
leader? Do enough people use it to make it a safe bet that 
a million might? er it to them through Magazine Ad- 
vertising. Will you talk it over with us? 


NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
| FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
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World's Work 


“Why in such a hurry?” he asked, 
laughing softly. ‘‘I want to see you once 
more before they come off.” 

His hands went to her face, moving 
tenderly over every line; then they moved 


' down to her throat, that was swelling until 


it felt as though it would burst. They lin- 
gered there a moment caressingly, then 


| moved on down to where her heart was 


straining almost beyond endurance. 
*Don't!"—her voice was breaking. 


* Please—let me go! I—I want to get it 


over with!" 
His hands went to her shoulders then 


| and held her firmly. “‘Martha,’—there 


was something in his voice she had never 


' heard before, something tender and pro- 


tecting beyond words— '' before they come 
off I want to tell you I've known all the 


| time what you think I’m going to find out 


now. Idon't know how it is, but the blind 
always know. I didn't know, though, un- 


(til dass that you cared like this"—he 


put a tender hand over her laboring heart. 
“I know, too, the foolish things you were 
going to say, and, wife, that hurts a little 
after all these years—that you could think 
that a few years one way or the other could 
make any difference between us. Come 
here!" he said suddenly, and Martha 
obeyed, for again there was that in his 
voice she had never heard there—the man 


| tone—the voice of the male of the species. 


Heretofore he had asked her and waited 


` for her, now he commanded and she went. 


He held her against him with one arm, 
her face hidden. 

“Now look at me!” 

And she looked. His bandages were off 
and he was looking down at her with see- 
ing eyes. And suddenly she began to 


| tremble, for in them she saw no disap- 


ointment, but everything she had ever 
oped for, every dream she had ever had 
—the look of the man for his woman. 


*"TWO-BIT SEATS” is a love story 


which will appear in the July number, 
by Gladys E. Johnson, a new writer, 
as was the story you have just finished 


1 reading. ‘The American Magazine" 


welcomes new writers. 


“Middle Western 
Apathy” 


(Continued from page 32) 


neuttality, in case Germany violated that 
neutrality, as Germany did violate it. 
(Some of the midland papers assisted in 
the muddling of our slightly-less-than-av- 
erage mind on this point. These papers, 
being “neutral,” agreed that Belgium had 
* violated her own neutrality by extensive 
secret agreements with England,” but 
they carefully refrained from giving a de- 
tailed account of the "extensive secret 
agreements.” Papers of this sort were 
* conservative;" they didn't want to get 
the people ''inflamed.") 

Germany's two explanations of subma- 
rine warfare were these: (1) “We shall 
soon: decide to starve England by a sub- 
marine campaign. We shall surround the 
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British Isles with our submarines and sink 
every ship bourid for a British port.’ 
“Neutrals, too?” “Certainly!” “Against 
international law?” ‘‘What do we care?" 
(Interview with von Tirpitz, in December, 
iot 5.) No question of “ British Blockade" 

here, you see. Two years later the Ger- 
man Chancellor explains that the subma- 
rine warfare has to be resumed because it 
is the sharp weapon to win the war. It 
had been temporarily laid aside merely 
because mechanical improvements had to 
be made. (2) The submarine campaign 
was forced on Germany by the illegality 
of the English blockade; and because the 
United States had not forced the English 
to make the blockade legal. Germany 
would be obliged to kill Americans con- 
trary to law if the United States was not 
aD to fight England for opening mails, 
contrary to law. 

Of course it did not quite escape the 
slightly-less-than-average mind that there 
was some little measure of egotism in this 
viewpoint, and that it is a more natural 
human proceeding to fight a man who has 
killed your brother before you fight one 
who has opened a letter you have written. 
But still: “ Why couldn't those foolish peo- 
ple stay off the boats?" 


THis was the stumper for the truly in- 
land mind. All the travelers became 
(to one form of this mind) provocative 
Anglo-maniacs. “If you see two fellas 
fightin’, you don’t go out o' your way to 
get between ’em, do you? Not if you got 
much sense, I guess! Listen! Its their 
own quarrel, ain't it? It's none o' your 
business; so you go on ,about your own 
= let ‘em fight it out.’ 

To these Bryanites and upholders of the 
scintillant McLemore, there has been little 
answer. The plane of their knowledge is 
slippery, yet one must stand upon it to 
answer them. Almost the only line of 
thought to be suggested to them follows 
the railroad. “If a German can forbid 
you to use your own right of way on the 
water, may he not sometime attempt (if 
he thinks it ‘needful’) to forbid you the 
use of your right of way on land? If you 
pedet ie your law to him, betause he 
threatens you, what have you not sur- 
rendered?" But the Bryanite neutral re- 
plies: “Rats! If the Kaiser ever sets foot 
on American soii—why in one night I 
would spring to arms!" But he doesn't 
tell you where he has hid them; and you 
do no good by calling this man stupid or 
disloyal or dangerous, even if he were all 
three. Wait till the fighting begins, and 
herd-instinct will get him. He will yell 
himself hoarse for the flag, and fight as 
well as his neighbor. He will only know 
that he is fighting for his country. 

In some of the cities of the midland 
country, the people of Revolutionary and 
Civil War stock are almost submerged 
among German-Americans, i in a business 
way and, in some senses, a “social” way; 
but, so far as we know, the real “German 
per have come from the East and the 

‘ar West. In midland cities where the 
German-Americans are powerful, the situ- 
ation has been more difficult than people 
in Boston or Philadelphia or New York 
can easily understand. The German- 
American is an intimate of our clubs, of 
our daily business life, of our small “sets;” 
he is connected with us by marriage; and 
we have always liked and respected him. 


by Boorm TARKINGTON 


“John, if We Walked on All Fours, We'd be Much More Vigorous and 
Healthy. The Upright Position Places Too Much Strain on the Back” 


25 pounds excess weight-strain on your 
abdominal muscles will sap up your vital- 
ity and health. 

Nature never intended that the delicately con- 
structed in organs which lie in the abdo: 
and paves baviti should be so toein üy sup- 
ported b y the spinal vertebre and abdominal 


gi enc G. E. Partridge, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Clark University and aut or of "The Nervous 
Life," says: 

““We need to recall that the u irt position i.a Inte 
ac piemens in the race and in an an in ani- 


advantages under which organs work in this position. 
* * * * The internal organs, the skeleton and muscles 
are still 'four-footed.'" Consider this vital 
fact. 

You can learn how to rest while awake, 
how to overcome muscular fatigue and nerv- 
ous exhaustion by a simple, common- 
sense health device which has for several 
years 
tested by 
thousands 
of users in all 
parts of the 
world with 
wonderful re- 
sults. That 
device is the 


rd 


— 


Upright position a disadvantage 


WEIL OO EI BELT 


Sd 
“The Muscle that Never Tires" 


the abdominal muscles snc gu the 


It reinforces 
weight of the normal mann 
be ap tee baa ine ax and abdomen 2 com; 
that almost fnstendle y you feel a sense of new life, vox 


energy. 
our sired. weak muscles a chance! Know 
to feel the 


Give 

phat it bo , Pulsing energy of per- 
lect health, and the zest for life of the physically well. 

Stop depending on drugs, diet and exercises for relief. 


Don't (me ur vital en- 
ergy. Use thls mechantcal 
muscle which never tires, 
never achesand never forone 
instant relaxes its strength- 
ening, helping support. 
Try this Experiment 
Loosen your clothes and 
then, while in a standing 
position, havesomeone place 
the left hand, with the fn- 
gers wide apart, firmly on 
the lower abdomen a 
"lifting" position; at the 
same time place the right 
hand, with the fingers 


Straight out but close together, against the small of the 
back, exerting the same “lift.” Note the relief and 
the sense of vitalizing comfort which passes through 
"e sensitive, burdened organs. 

'urgeons and physicians have long ized the 
benefits derived m manipulation and adjustment. 
The relief noted in the shove experiment comes directly 
from the extra support given to the tired organs by the 
fnere du lifting of weight fom the spine, back, abdomen 

pelv 


The Weil Abdominal Belt is simple in construction, 
light and form-fitting. It aids Nature's muscles easily 
and without conscious effort, lifting the weight of the 
lower abdomen off the pelvis, sup; the Intestines 
and holding them in their nat position. It is worn 
under the undervest or shirt and is always comfortable. 
The flat coll steel stays—a patented feature—are resili- 


THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT CO., 219 Hill St, New Haven, Conn. y 


LEARN AT a 


Oyr system fonded 1902 is endorsed by 
^hysicians. erkins, p ao v———— 


sures rong! 

i ente. Send f ora je qood 
'or less 

pages es and large iilo Mlostrated on log today— 


Chicago 3 SCHOOL OF NURSING, F Fat. Jem. 
6-P Michigan Boulevard , Chic 


ent, non &nd light. They conform to ev 
movement of body. The belt is comfortable s and 
lenie and can be easily washed. For stout men and 
women jt supports the stomach muscles às 
nothing else can, giving instant relief and comfort. 
That embarrassing deformity, known as a paunch, 
disappears immediately and your waist line mes 
normal and correct. is one benefit alone commends 
the Belt to thousands of wearers though it is of Itself 
the least of its merits. 
Testimonials From Satisfied Wearers 
“If I could not ure another I would not 
with mine for $1 100" put 
“I owe the first comfortable night's sleep I have had 
in twenty-five years to the Weil Abdominal Belt. 
à it ,does all and more than you have ever claimed 
or 
“T cannot too strongly endorse the Weil Belt for men 
who suffer the humiliation of a large drooping stomach.” 
“I feel ten years younger and would not go a day 
without it." 
e, better colo comment on my improved car- 
riage, ter color and general physical appear- J^ 
ance 


“No Indigestion or stomach allment since / 


wearing it. 
We have the originals of these and 


n other equally strong testimonials ane í 
on file. . 
4. 3 
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s tes! 
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coupon today! 

A. Address. 


^ TRAFFIC 
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Learn tius new protesion fa $ to 4 saopthe with our com- 


or big motion success. 
e watch for good traffic in- 
ob! is work leads to sure 


ly for the success that awaits you. Earn big 
are. Travel at no express: Our Em- 
e suceessful obtain posi- 

Hone. Write now pe klet G21 ving f full information. 
R PREP, SCHOOL Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sweets of your Childhood 


Very likely you have not tasted some of the candy kinds 
in Whitman's Old Time Favorites since you were a child. 
In this box are assembled a variety of the pure stick candies, 
the taffies, the mints, the mallows, the caramels, and others 
which used to make your eyes grow big with visions of delight. 


Old fashioned things must be good to endure until the 


present. 


These candies have held their place in the affec- 


tions of the public for generations. And to taste them as 
Whitman makes them is to know the reason why. Sixty 
cents the package of 20 ounces. 


Packages such as this—quaint, artistic, original, exactly meeting the varied 
tastes and moods of connoisseurs in sweets—are characteristic of Whitman s— 
the National Sweets—famous since 1842. Ask your agent for Whitman’s 


booklet Or write us. 


StephenF. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


A Lifetime’s ¢ 
VALET Service Å mo 


Press your trousers EVERY DAY of 
your life fa tasi month's needs 
pressi: ills, spic and span 
^ ALWAY: S. Leahey's 

"^. Heatless Trouser Press 
zm (U. 8, Letters Patent No. 1,112,922) 
makes a perfect knife-like crease in 15 
minutes Complete Kee in 2 to 3 


At hours. A Creaser, Presser, Stretcher 
and Hanger combined in one. 

Your Preserve your trousers—no more hot 

Service irons to make shiny “pants” and destroy 


the original fibre of the cloth. Use the 
HEATLESS method—first cost is the 
only cost. Weight 20 ounces. finest 
wat manila fibre board, with 
heavily nickel-plated clamps of finest- 
tempered spring steel. This 

Wonderful Money-Saver 
—no operating cost—cuts out all tailor's 
bills and saves trousers, Trousers pr 
while you sleep or travel. West Point 
Cadets all use Heatless method. 

New Trousers for Old 
The HEATLESS method—no scorching 
/,)\ Àron—make your trousers look like new 
A daily. Average cost Ic a month. Money 

1 i back if you want it. That's fair, isn't it? 
At Your Dealer's or—Mail the Coupon 
One dealer sells 36,000. The country taken by storm, nothing 
like it since the safety razor. Dealers—write at once. 
10 Days' Free Trial Guaranteed 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. — 51a W. Broadway, New York City 
(Trouser Press Dept.) 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me postpaid one Leahey's 
LESS f 


HEAT rouser Press. If at the end of 10 days I do not wish to 
keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
(State whether slim or medium) 


M9 RE power, more speed sums up the 
Roberts Motors for 1917. Three 
new engines have n brought out, character- 
istically Roberts in design, appearance and con- 
struction, with Roberts Dependability built right 
into them. 


Get Your Boatbuilder’s Advice 
Before Getting That New Engine 


Your boatbuilder is the man that knows by ex- 
perience just what a Roberts Motor will do for 
you, furthermore, his expert knowledge will en- 
able him to advise you as to which size is best 
adapted popes boat and the necessary equipment 
required. He can tell you why Roberts Motors 
are so free from breakdowns, so absolutely de- 
pendable yet fullof power which means speed 

or your boat. 

We have prepared a concise, clear description of the 


H| new Roberts Motors, write for this description today. 


ROBERTS MOTORS 
1604 Roberts Bldg. Sandusky, Ohio 


What little was done among us for art and 
music was usually done by him. He had 
infinitely more communal gayety than we 
had, and altogether he did us good. He 
was not the best influence in our politics, 
but he left it to us to furnish the most 
vicious. As a citizen the balance was all in 
his favor. 


HEN the war “broke out,” and we 

discovered to our shocked amazement 
that he (in his third generation) was “for” 
the Kaiser! (We had often heard this 
strange figure denounced and ridiculed in 
the old days, by old-type Germans, and it 
was hard to understand how radically 
things had changed.) We were not for 
King George; we didn't like England, 
rely: we had hated her for the Boer War, 
and if England had been the aggressive 
nation in this war, we should have been 
vehemently against her. So we, having no 
hyphen left in us, were astounded to find 
that most of these friends of ours had an 
active hyphen, actually retained. We 
were shocked, because we felt that it was 
a kind of treason for an American to re- 
tain a blood-feeling for any other country; 
and such a feeling, existing in great num- 
bers of citizens, might be dangerous to 
America, we thought. It seemed to us in- 
credible that a man could be an American 
and yet feel a devotion for a foreign em- 
peror—a kaiser! And for such a kaiser as 
our information of Wilhelm II had taught 
us to believe him! We had read his 
speeches—flamboyancies that seemed to 
him all romance and “shining armor" and 
banners and “sharp swords," but pure 
slaughter-house to us. We had seen that, 
more than any opera beauty, he'was the 
most photographed person in the world— 
always in a theatrical majesty of fierce- 
ness, with a funny mustache, evidently 
barbered by the idea that upward-bearing 
tusks are terrifying in fighting animals; 
and nothing could have seemed more ludi- 
crously revealing to us than a twentieth 
century man’s imitating such things in the 
innocent whisker. 

We thought him a drum-major sort of 
poser, though we knew that some Amer- 
icans had been charmed by him—it is so 
easy for an emperor to be “wonderful,” 
especially during a short acquaintance! 
The most reassuring thing about him was 
that the barbarically braceleted young of- 
ficers of his personal staff, who bojel for 
war, were not respectful when his back 
was turned, but took as their idol that 
eerie-looking young man, the crown prince. 
Still, there are not many reassuring things 
about the Kaiser; we read him in vain for 
any symptom of Christianity. With some 
show. of friendly deference, as to an ally 
and intimate, he referred continually to 
something he called “Gott;” but in all his 
writing, his letters, his speeches, and in re- 
ports of his conversations—all so speckled 
with this Gott of his—we never found 
that in any single instance, or in any way 
or form, had he mentioned, or used, or 
once referred to, the name of Jesus Christ. 
Who, then, was this Gott of his? The 
Kaiser, though cousinly and affectionate 
to Islam, was not a Mohammedan; he did 
not seem to be a Jew. What was he? Mr. 
Will Irwin appears to have aided us by the 
mention of Odin. 

And thus, having this Yankee conce 
tion of the Kaiser, we found things dith- 
cult in daily business and social contact 
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with people who thought of the Kaiser as 
a beautiful and paternal presence on high. 
They, on their part, found contact with us 
no less difficult. We could not avoid their 
offending us; they could not avoid our of- 


fending them. Bitterness grew, especially 
when many of them condoned Belgium— 
and then the “Lusitania!” There were - 
feuds, and black looks and black words, Ao pi 
and boycotts in business. : ( 
Our political and official leaders sprang 
into this breach with their usual dash Ske ARISTOC 
and rcp ee of curie. Me " ^ 5 
they could not hide, they straddled; an W th h YES 
when they could not straddle, they hid. | in your reacn: l 
And probably never since our midland 
states were admitted to the Union have | | | The very same stone that has been used for many years in the finest buildings, 
such conspicuous silences been known, or, both public and private, in every state in the Union—a natural stone so 
when silence became impossible, such fer- remarkable that if you are about to build or interested in building, you should 
vor of belief in the “gr-eat com-mun peo- certainly know all about it. The U. S. Government is one of the biggest users 
ple," and in the loyalty of all citizens, ora- edant E AE Materiale" Yet it is even more reasonable in 
ions t hement to for concrete ds terials. 
debe of orsi: NOE NET TS You are familiar with buildings built of Indiana Limestone, but probably do not 
N hel h brut o 3l know it by name. Most likely it has never occurred to you that this beautiful 
di M. "idle Wes De Ae kave Balboa Sih ,| material is quarried in such quantities that the price is within your easy reach. 
i heir whole ard my apholdise tha Cons | ' You do know that nothing in the world gives the impression of dignity, costli- 
err N f the United g |, Ness, refinement and beauty like natural stone, the genuine handiwork of 
stitution of the Unit tates at any cost, Nature, and we want you to know about Indiana Limestone, “The Aristocrat of 
and who know what the Constitution is, Building Materials" to hold a piece in your hand, and to decide for yourself 
the a meson such people in as Middle about the new building. (See FREE OFFER below.) 
West has proportionately what it has [7 
been in the East. There has been as great 
proportionate apathy in the East as there 
has been in the midland country. The 


YES—Indiana 
Limestone is a 
badge of dis- 
tinguished taste 


wf] YES—Whether 
SE for the whole or 
E: for trimming, 


real difference is that at any time, in New | | as shown by hun: on 
York and Boston, you can get up a mass houses, great and that pays cash on 
meeting about almost anything; but you | | small. your rent roll 


can't in Columbus, Ohio. When you get 
four hundred and eighty Ire together, 
shouting a common enthusiasm, in In- 
dianapolis, you have done the same thing | | 
that New York does when it gets eight | | 


1 A YES — You may 


better expresses the 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. In- | | | b s high fancio 4 Grand Central 
dianapolis got eight thousand easily enough | | | 5 than Indiana dp CÓ 
after Bernstorff was sent home and Stone Limestone, tbe fine buildings from 


= sky-scrapers to 


dos rro ! o 
wasn't. So did the other midland cities— ap ; 


and the German-Americans put the Amer- 
ican flag over their doors. 


'S wonder- 
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offer you such values or such P = lah 
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FORMATION OF INDIANA LIMESTONE AS TOLD IN OUR BOOK. 
PATHY of the Middle West? Not now! i Tadi HAY " 1 
Not since Bethmann-Hollweg told us FR erred 7 a i ree helee estote. E book. 

that the Germans had only postponed the i 
submarine war until they got the boats to INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASS'N, Box 518, BEDFORD, IND. 
do the job! Not when the flags are up! 

Apathy of the Middle West! Not to a L ; 
voice that dares to call! Since the day | ze a: & wma -——--—-- | 7 7 ———— 
when the Germans told us that once a D liver 
week we could send one ship beyond the a € 
gout. of the Faden River, dn rie oat m: T 
three hun and forty-one green polka —— 
dots were painted on the stern, with a yel- CFH 
low streak around the captain’s cabin, 
while all other American ships would stay 
in port or be blown up—since that day the 
Middle West has exhibited a liveliness 
which may surprise the foreign gentleman 
who said he controlled America through 
three million good German-American 
votes. Since that day, in the matter of 
enlistments in the United States Army, 
Indiana (for instance) has stood third of 
all the states in the number of men who 
have enlisted. But in proportion to the 
population, this viidland State of Indiana, 
of all the states, stands FIRST! 

When the President spoke to the new 
Congress on the third of April, he used 
a new voice — a voice some of us had 
but vaguely suspected to be in his posses- 
sion. Ít was a voice that dared to call. 
More, it dared to call a nation. More, it 


dared to call not this nation alone; it dared 
to call all the nations of the earth, the 
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German nations with the rest. That voice 
called to every man of good will and good 
sense in every nation; it called to him to 
set aside his ordinary labor and his ordi- 
nary thinking till such time as Freedom 
should be assured to the whole world! For, 
so long as there is lack of Freedom any- 
where, all Freedom is threatened. There 
is no secure peace anywhere, so long as 
there is war anywhere. The President 
called his own nation not only to protect 
its rights and to enforce the general law, 
but to fight for Freedom and to war 
against war. Fight fire with firé when only 
fire will check fire; set Edison against 
Odin;and sing*Onward,ChristianSoldiers" 
when Germany sings “Germany Over All." 
When you have turned the other cheek 
seven times seven, and the devil still rises 
within your enemy, exorcise that devil 
with two blows for one, and drive him into 
the sea! Meet hate with good will, meet 
the Will-to-Power with the Will-to-Free- 
dom, and teach your enemy that-you are 
not his enemy, but the enemy of evil. No 
half measures against hard-hitting evil, 
against the Will-to-Power, against Odin! 
Strike hard! Not for money, but to lose 
money; not for conquest, but to prevent 
conquest; not to annex, but to liberate. 

That was the call of the President’s 
voice—and will you find “apathy” in Illi- 
nois, in Indiana, in Iowa, in Ohio and 
Michigan when Cuba answers with ten 
thousand men? 


Vagabond 
or Gentleman? 


(Continued from page 54) 


next room I heard a troubled little 
breath. Marston heard it, too, and he 
gasped quick, kind of choked. 

I reckon the noise woke the flunky, for 

he suddenly sits up in bed with an awful 
jerk. He didn’t holler, but he did jump 
to his feet. My eyes were used to the dark 
by that time, and I saw him comin’ in his 
white pajamas. I let out with my jimmy 
and tapped him on the head, and he lit 
square back across the bed, sound asleep 
as before. ‘You'll wake up ‘with a mighty 
sore head, my friend,” I thinks. 
A “There s no more time to monkey,” I 
whispers to Marston, who was right be- 
hind me, flashin' his light. We busted 
into the next room, and Marston threw 
the light right onto the face and yellow 
hair of the It little boy I had seen out on the 
lawn. 

In less than a second I had that kid up 
in my arms, and we was hurryin’ out that 
door. Down-stairs we rushed, none too 
silent, and into the kitchen. There was a 

ell up-stairs and a light flashed on. As 
T dashed outdoors somebody came bounc- 
in’ down the stairs and tackled Marston 
from behind. 

As I half fell down the back steps to the 
lawn I could hear the two of ’em tusslin’ 
and wrenchin’ and breathin’; and then I 
heard a slam, and a half minute later 
Marston came runnin’ out. 

‘Nother darn butler,” he grunted. 

* What'd you do to the bird?” I asked, 


startin' up. 
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the World 
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found it a hideous thing of 
Evil. Vice, bred of the brute 

lons of man and cloaked in the 


voice in protest. In smug com- 
placency the world turned its face 
m the unsightly spectacle of sin. 
Then boars: E oren the leono- 


clast. ing 
threw Himself a upon the forces of 
modnm He tore pe the cloak 


stop the crusader, 
jin Frenzy of hate and fear, 
i his downfall. 
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Address Herz 
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loosed his tongue and pen in 
denunciation of all and every- 


thing that appeared to stand 
between the sunlight and his 
ideals. He was the Wizard of 
Worde=— the Master of our 

Language. He took the Eng- 
lish language by the tall and 
snapped its head off for his 
own delectation and the joy 
of the onlooker.”” 
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“Closet handy—rammed him in and 
locked the A 

“Fine!” s, and down we goes across 
the inve "hat little kid didn't weigh 
more than fifty pounds, but of course a 
man can't smash no records runnin’ with 
fifty pounds. His hair was floppin' around 
his face and he was hardly good and woke 
up yet. 

“ Don’t get scared,” I says to him, as we 
cantered along. “Your daddy’s here, 
your daddy.” 

And I swear that the kid believed me. 
He didn’t whimper abit. All the time we 
was hurryin’ away as fast as we could, 
Peter joggin’ along close to me; but lights 
were springin’ up all over the house—and 
such a screechin’! 

"We're goin’ to make the gate safe 
enough,” I says. 


HEN we looked back and saw what 
we was up against. Out of the house, 
past a lighted window, comes a young 
army of servants. One, two, three, four 


| they passed the light spot, a few seconds 


apart, leggin’ after us as fast as they could 
come. All the men servants yet undam- 
aged on the place, I figured. 

** Yes, we'll make the gate safe enough,” 
Marston breathed. ‘‘ But what then?” 

I saw what he meant: that those four 
men would catch up with us as we tried to 


‘carry the little kid down the rocky road 


toward the car. It looked like defeat 
right at the moment of victory. And I 
swore before the little kid. 

I put on more speed, but I couldn't run 
as fast as those behind me, with this fifty 
pounds over my shoulder. But we did 
make the little gate safe enough, with 
[es a good couple of hundred yards be- 
hin 

“What’ll we do?" I says. “I can’t run 
now. I'd fall down and kill the kid." 

“You run on with him," bteathed 
Marston, quick as a flash. “And I’ll sta 
here at the gate and try to hold 'em o 
till you reach the car. The gate’s narrow." 

“You couldn't do it alone,” ram most 
heartbroken. “And the kid can't go on 


And just then Peter's soft little head 
bumps into my ankles. I stopped right 
there. 

“Peter!” I said. 
you do it?" 

Marston flashed the light, and I looked 
into his eyes. And they said that he could 
do it. hen I pointed to the tail light, 
red through the dark, of Marston's car. 

** You go to that light," I said. “You 
go back to that light and wait for me 
there.” 

I pointed again, and Peter turned and 
looked. And the little devil wagged his 
tail. 

Then I heard a shock and a crunch be- 
hind, and I knew that the speediest of the 
flunkies had caught up with Marston. 
But I didn’t look around. Instead, I set 
the boy down, and took his little hands and 
fastened them on the tail of Peter. And 
Peter, in the way of dogs, seemed to un- 
derstand. 

* Follow where he leads you,” I said to 
the kid. He'll take you to the car, and 
your dad and I will be along in a minute." 

"Go where he leads you," hollers 
Marston from a clinch. 

"And now, Peter! Lead him to that 
light." 


“You little cuss! Can 


You men oí 

ambition-- you w] 

have considered 

up law either as a qeotemen. 
ai 


posi- 

d P. tions of power than any other ; that 

lawyers’ incomes range from $3,000 to $10,000 a 

year. You know these things from daily obser- 

vation. And you feel that you, too, could make 

your influence felt in the leat profession, in busi- 

DUM | in politics, if you had 
tion. And so you could. 
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BAC’ meee. Cheques 


The busy American business man appreciates the value 
of time. That is one reason why he appreciates “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. 


He reasons thus: “My time is worth too much to waste in 
delays that come from being caught short of funds or from 
trying to cash checks and drafts where | am not known. 
At the same time there is too much risk in carrying a con- 
siderable quantity of cash. 


* 'A. B. A? Cheques solve my problem, because they are 
as readily accepted as cash and are safe to carry. Í con- 


sider it good insurance against loss of time to have a gen- 
erous supply of them." 


American Bankers Association Cheques are particularly 
convenient because they are readily accepted in payment 
of bills, and because the only identification needed is the 
countersignature of the owner in the presence of the person 
accepting them. : 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 
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when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure to bring 


failure. Most 


irritates and makes for failure. When we are sick it is hard to 


concentrate on 


spondent it is difficult to concentrate on the idea of ever being 
happy again. When we have lost money it is easy to concen- 
trate on our loss but almost impossible to concentrate on our 
having an abundance again. 

The Power of Concentration, whenrightly used, is man's 


greatest asset, 
liability. 
+ We all lock 


out intruders, but do you lock the doors and windows of your 
thought world and so keep out the thoughts which take away 


one’s strength, 


ity? Do you belong tothe class of people who 
concentration rightly or wrongly? b 

mind? Has your concentration broug 
failure; happiness or sorrow; health or sickness; brilliancy of 


mind or loss of 
utes on any on 
random, stray, 
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rsons concentrate on that which annoys, 


the thought of being well. When we are de- 


but when wrongly used omes his greatest 


the doors and windows of our homies to keep 


hope, faith, courage, ambition, power and abil- 
ave used their 
you own your own 
t you success or 
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memory? Can you concentrate for five min- 
e thing you want, shutting out entirely every 
tramp thought? Try it. 
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Peter understood. As sure as I am 
sittin’ here this night, my little dog un- 
derstood. Did he hesitate or did he balk? 
No, sir. Some High Voice, that helps 
animals and is tired of helpin’ men whis- 
pered to him, in dog language, what he 
was to do. And down that rocky trail 
they started off, Peter walkin’ slow and the 
little boy followin’ him, hangin’ on to his 
tail. Right back toward that red light. 

I whirled to help Marston, then. But 
he didn’t need me. Just that minute he 
landed an upper-cut that was a whale, 
right on the point of the chin. 

Just then another one come bustin’ out. 
I landed him a good, healthy wallop close 
to the ear, and as he staggered back, Mars- 
ton caught him with another punch in the 
pit of his stomach and the flunky fell over 
right there. 


BY THIS time the other two were up to 
the gate. They knew there was some 
real trouble in the wind, as we could tell 
by their furtive movements, so we couldn't 
catch ’em unawares as we did their pards. 

They saw us, and rushed us, and we had 
it hot and heavy. My man walloped me 
in the eye, and it was black for a week. 
Over in the darkness Marston and his 
friend were tusslin’, and sometimes 1 
heard their fists pop against flesh. My 
man wasn’t no Sunday-school kid, either. 
We dipped and bent and swayed and 
poudded. kidneys and slugged and short- 
armed for a while, and once I thought it 
was all up. He got me a good one on the 
chin, and you know how that feels. 

But then I heard someone go down over 
in the dark, and I prayed it wasn't Mars- 
ton. It wasn't, either, for the next second 
he jumped over to help me handle mine. 
In just another second we left him groan- 
ing on the grass, all the fight taken out of 
him for the time bein’. ‘Then we started 
down the trail toward the car. 

* Great God!" Marston suddenly cried, 
and I never heard so much terror in à 
man's tone— "there wasn't any bridge 
there, and my boy can't see the way!" 

In a flash I remembered, too, that it was 
only a log we had crosséd on. I tried to 
say somethin’ consolin’ to Marston; but 
all I could do was to make gulpy noises in 
my throat. “I forgot that. forgive 
me! I forgot!" I managed to say at last. 

We was runnin’ then as hard as we 
could between the rocks of that forsaken 
lane, both prayin’ that we would catch up 
with the two, my dog and his son, before 
they reached the broken bridge. We 
knew it was too far from the car for the 
chauffeur to:see "em. 

But we didn't get there in time. Peter 
and the boy was faster than I thought. 
But the apt we saw as we rushed down 
to the bank was somethin' I'll never forget 
this side of the grave. I saw it plain, too; 
for just that moment the moon came up 
and shone through a rift in the trees. And 
Marston saw, and sobbed as he watched. 

Peter had been true to his trust. There 
he was, crossin on that perilous log, 
walkin’ just as slow. And the little boy in 
his white pajamas behind him, his hands 
fast in Peter's tail, and his unseeing eyes 
lifted to the stars. 

They swayed and faltered, but always 
they kept on—on to the opposite bank. 

That's about all. I carried the boy the 
rest of the way to the car, and all the time 
he only said one thing. He said that he 
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wanted to keep Peter. And as soon as we 
set him down in the car, the do crawled 
right up in his arms. And the boy cried 
over him, out of his blind eyes; and 

couldn't stand that. And so before they 
chugged away that night, and left me in the 
road, I gave Peter to Marston's little son. 


(THERE was silence, a moment, around 
the red coals that had been the fire. 

“What the devil did you do it for?" 
I cried in anger. 

The old tramp turned his face away 
from us; but soon he answered. 

“The kid was blind, and didn't have no 
one but his dad, for one thing. He couldn't 
read the promise in the stars at night. And 
I knew Peter would soon forget me, 'cause 
he naturally liked the boy. d some- 
times, on the road, there wasn't much for 
him to eat, or no warm place at night—so 
it was better for Peter to go with him. You 
see that. I knew it was the wisest thing. 

*** You go with that little scd I says to 
him. He licked my iem once more. 
*You'll have a happy gis to live, and 
you'll soon forget old Chicago Charlie.’ 

“Marston hid his face; then asked me 
to go with ’em, too. And he squeezed my 
hand when he asked it. But I says no. 

“Tt wouldn't cause anything but trou- 
ble, I says. ‘I’m a tramp, and a tramp 
I'll be till my death, most likely.’ 

* "Then won't you take some money?” 
he whispers. 

**Not now, I says. ‘I couldn't keep 
it. But when I'm too worn out to take to 
the road any more, I'll come to you. And 
noe ou can fix me up for my last days.’ 

there beneath the new moon, its 
light in his misty eyes, he swore he would. 

“PII return in a little while,’ he said, 

‘when my boy’s eyes are well, and the 
courts award me the care of him. Then, 
sir, X u will see your dog again.’ 

hen they left me, standing i in the 
moonlight in the road. And I've stood in 
the road ever since, waitin’ for their re- 
turn. 

“And it was all right for me to give away 
Peter. He's adapted himself by now, and 
I don't suppose he ever thinks of me. The 
kid is happy with him, and Peter always 
gets enough to eat. And besides—he was 
a gentleman’ s dog; and I'm not a gentle- 
man.’ 

Then the moon, rising at last above the 
pie of ties, kissed tenderly the gray, 

owed head. 


THAT night J dreamed a long time over 
my typewriter, but I wrote only one 
paragraph. It is to be the first paragraph 
of a chapter in my book on sociology. 
My paragraph may sound a little scien- 
tific, but perhaps it will be the nearest to 
= die ever written for Chicago Char- 
After he has strayed off into the 
d the real vagrant may never 
leave the road—and there is nothing left 
of him but a memory and a few dim chalk 
marks on gate posts and box cars, this 
PPS may still be read by bored, 
ling students in sociology classes. 
his is what I wrote: 


The wanderlust is a djsease not peculiar to 
any one class. Not only men of low, brutal na- 
ture respond to its infection, but men of high 
instincts and imagination; men that can love 
whole-heartedly = sacrifice nobly; in other 
words, not only vul ^ qan but gentlemen wan- 
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One Day— | 
Well anaStrong— 


The Néxt— 


An Accident Did This! 


ON’T think it's safe to insure yourself against 
&ccident some time next week or next month 


or next year. It isn’t. Accident isn’t going to 
wait till you get ready. Out of a clear sky—always out of a clear sky—it comes like 
a clap of thunder and strikes down one man in seven each year. 


You may be that one in seven—this year. You will have no warning and you 
will have no time to prepare when the accident comes. 


Now is the time—now—while you are well—while you are thinking about it— 
today—this minute. Send this coupon. Make yourself safe— 


© /ETNA-IZE © 


Three cents a day between you and worry 
about money. On this $10 Combination three 
cents a day will bring, if you are in a **Pre- 
ferred" occupation, and under 50 years of age, 
$1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident; $5 
to $10 weekly income for disability due to acci- 


more than three cents daily. ($50 added to 
above payments for death if you insure while 
under 40 years of age.) 

It means nothing to you to spend three 4 
cents a day now. It may mean much to Av 


"EROR. get the return from JEtna later on. 4." 
dental injuries, plus $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of Don't be forced to say, “I wish I pv 
two limbs or eyes; or the income plus $500 tó had ZEtna-ized while I had a s 
$1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye; or $250 chance.” ^ 
for death from any cause. You can make these fend this coupon today, ^. 1E oU us 
amounts as much larger as you like by paying while the chance is here. ^ SUM 2o 
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JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Est is us ges 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. Lie m pore 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, f oS kA 4 "Ss 
Health and Liability Insurance ^ aoe SOS” 
M. eA). 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding Lines D di re of SS, is p oj p 
vi S e > 
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BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


In Sanitary Engineering 


Big n ities arı n to men as Sanitary 

Healing ud Ventilating Engineers Drafting and Est 

ers—and as ho ing and —— Inspec! 

n pay $1600 $8000 a 
one 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet. No obligations. Read about 
the opportunities that are waiting for you. Write today. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. H-105-A, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, ng 
ture, and writing g the Short hort Story ia taught by Dr. 
Bert | Esenwein, for years Ed- 

E Mor of Lippincott'a. 


One student writes:—" Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscripts 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’ s 
and other leading magazines.” 


uo coumes in Photeplay Writing, 
ersification and Poetics, Jour- 
. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under 
vard, Brown, 
leading colleges. 


150. Pago Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Mass. 


fessors in Har- 
;ornell, and other 


Dr. Esenweln 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Mus- 
trators snd [3 from Ve to 
$125.00 a week or m. 
oni Iedividenl latc 7 mal will de 
nt 

ifteen years’ e epe nee ton 
jes qualifies me to 
me your sketoh cr ‘Wilson ran ee 
stamps and I will send you & test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
thes for YOU. 


The Landon School 5! Stestratins 
1446 Schofield Bullding, Cleveland, Ô. 
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T 3 
m € or command a high salaried 


position. We can help you. There 
is a nation-wide need for Marinello 
Beauty Shops and Marinello operators. 


For Beauty Treatments 
Never haswoman been offered such a grand opportunity. 
We will teach you all about successfully conduct a 
Beauty Shop and every branch of Beauty Culture. 


guarantee graduat ood Iti 

start in buie Tor. Yours. Fite OW, x gan 
particulars and proof of the prosperity awaiting you. 
MARINELLO CO., Dept. C-3, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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Europe's War 
or Our War? 


Have you changed your invest- 


mentsandinvesting policy tomeet 


the new American-Hohenzollern 


War conditions? For two years 


you have invested on a European 
War basis. What now? 


Remember, investing when 


Europe is at war is vitally different 


than investing when weare at war. 


Our 


latest t on the ner 
Selcoten Address Dept A S0. 
Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Bidg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organisation of its Characterin the World 


Vacation 


Isles of Delight 


Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Exhilarating dips in the ocean, 
bracing sea air, perfect climate. 
A complete change and stimulus. 

Golf, fishing, sailing and every 
summer pleasure. 

For illustrated booklets write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 473, 171 Broadway, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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Diversified Investments 


For Your Present Funds 


Successful, experienced investors 
agree that for utmost safety, it is ad- 
visable to select investments secured by 
properties of varied character and lo- 
cation. 

We have an exceptionally broad list 
of diversified 514% and 6% securities 
in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000, suitable to the most exacting 


requirements. We offer and particularly 
recommend for your present funds four bond 
issues secured by these different classes of 

operty: Established Industrial Property; 
Farm Land: Improved Chicago Real Estate: 
Natural Resources. . 

Recommendations are based on long ‘ex- 
perience, complete investigation by our ex- 
perts, and outright ase. Write for Cir- 
cular No. 982 AM, giving details. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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The Family's Money 


Don't Bea 
Waster? 


If you are one, you lack 
self-respect and real 
patriotism 


ON’T you get disgusted with the 
needless extravagance you see on 
all sides nowadays? I don't mean 

the extravagance of the rich; I mean the 
extravagance of the “general run of folks," 
the men and women who will some day 
have good use for all that money they are 
throwing away. (Perhaps now that we are 
in the war, folks will see that one way to 
serve your country is to save your money.) 

Let's get right down to dois I mean 
this silly pitching around of dimes and 
quarters and dollars which, if saved, will 
give a man capital, independence, and thé 
right to hold up his head. I mean this 
hopping into taxicabs when you can't af- 
ford them, “blowing” to cigars every 
other. minute, this swallowing of cock- 
tails when nobody particularly wants 
them, this piling on at a luncheon, and 
this peddling of tips to people who haven't 
done a solitary thing that calls for reward. 

Where does it get you? 

Sure—your pay is good. Better than 
ever. Fine! But why not look on it as a 
chance of a lifetime to lay by a stake? It 
isn't what a man receives in salary that 
counts. What really counts is the capital 
he has. Now, there are two kinds of capi- 
tal: ability and coin. When you are young 
and full of ideas and energy you cash in on 
your ability. But when you are old the 
only capital you can have is coin. Coin is 
theonly thing you can make work for you— 
except your yan er relatives, and you 
won't enjoy that. Neither will they. 

Every man ought to sit down and. figure 
out a modest income which he thinks he 
can live on, say, at sixty. Suppose he fig- 
ures that he would like to have $100 a 
month then. Well, he can have $100 a 
month then if before that time he gets to- 
gether $20,000. That much money at six 
per cent will yield him $100 a month. But 
instead of going at it and saving the neces- 
sary $20,000, he sails along on a salary of 
$3,000 or $4,000, doesn't save a cent, gets 
sick or old, gets fired, and drops from 
an income of $3,000 or $4,000 to nothing. 

The other day I heard about a careful 
man right in New York City who at fifty- 
five has his little pile all saved so that he 
can retire and live on eighteen hundred 
dollars a year from his investments any 
time he wants to. He is married and he 
never had more than fifty dollars a week 
salary in his life. But he began to save 
early, kept at it, and now he can sleep 
nights. He isn't worrying, and he has 
self-respect. He has no fear of his boss, 
although he still holds down his job. His 
relatives are not worrying for fear they 
will have to chip in and take care of him. 


**4 New Plan by Old Interests." 


A Share in the 
Substantial Profits 


of legitimate timber investments in 
selected regions under our “‘ironclad” 
conditions is now available even to 
the modest investor through 


LACEY 
PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


These 1st Mortgage Bonds have been 
devised to split up into smaller units 
the type of notably profitable timber 
transactions carried on with unbrok- 
en success by the widely known Lacey 
interests for 37 years. 


ominations 


$100, $500, $1000 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
WILL TERES 


CERTAIN EXCEPTIONAL CON- 
DITIONS IN BOOKLET 1-210, 


Write for it. 
JAMES D. 
JACEY JIMBER (o 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
For 37 years the name of Lacey has 


synonymous with 
success in timber investment. 


Whether you wish to purchase securities of lead- 
ing Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility Com- 
panies in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts— 
“odd lots''™—your mail or telegraphic orders 
will receive careful individual attention. 


We will suggest a list of investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an approximate 
idea of lrei rod contemplate investing and 
whet you wish to purchase outright or other- 
wise. 


Write for List K-28," Investment Suggestions” 


SHELPON-MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


AC A a 


A Little Money Saved 


In times of general prosperity, when 
instances of large fortunes made quickly 
are in the public eye, the average man 
is likely to forget that a little money 
saved and invested wisely often means 
the ability to grasp a big opportunity 
if it presents itself. 

When the price of time-tested divi- 
dend-paying industrial and railroad stocks 
reacts to a level where the income yield 
is exceptional, there are special induce- 


all 


a 
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ments for saving. We have outlined some 
specific suggestions in Circulars M-10 and 
']-10. 


Sent on Request 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. — Newark, N. J 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 


. 


IF YOU WEAR 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (kr 5s 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 

t, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


At most got gg le optometrists, opti- 
cians and ts, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
d 254 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
| 4em—Irade Mark Established 1864 


I can make a good penman of you at home 

during spare time. Write for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 
and beautiful specimens, all Free. Your 
name elegantly written on a card If you 
enclose stamp. F. W. TAMBLYN, 
450 Meyer Bldg. Kansas Clty, Mo. 


Runs on Kerosene 
Alcohol, Ga Gasolene or 
invention 


2.inch— $16. D0—Alcohol or Gas only (Gas Oe extra) 
8.60—Aloohol or Gas only (Gas 50e extra) 
Barner (Gasolene $2 50 extra) 
21-inch—$22.50—Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 extra) 
F. O. B. Chicago. Cash with order only. 
or 


In 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 5850 W. Monroe St. icago 


Ohe Profession of- 


ACCOUNTANCY « 


is one of the most important and 
best paying in the business world. 
Accountants are making from 


$3,000 TO $15,000 A YEAR IN 
PRIVATE OR PUBLIC PRACTICE. 


BOOKKEEPERS 
AUDITORS 
ACCOUNTANTS 


who do not want to stay in a rut in ill-paid, 
mechanical work can become expert public 
accountants, pass the C. P. A. examinations 
through the famous 


“BROAKER METHOD” 


A home study course devised and supervised by 
the “Dean of Certified Public Accountants of 
America," Frank Broaker, C. P. A., No. 1. It 
offers the most practical, thorough and con- 
structive training in expert accountancy prac- 
tice. Some of the best-known accountants in 
this country received their training from Frank 

Broaker, admittedly the mos: competent author- 
ity on the subject of higher accountancy. 


Without obligation of any kind, the FIRST 
LESSON, with stationery, will be sent to 
test qualifications. 


| The Breaker Accountics Corp, Inc. 


50 West 24th Street - =- - New York 


The Family's Money í 


Think about this. Do something. Don't | 
get caught—as so many others do. Every . 
man (except the very rich) will find that | 
the subject of money will bother him at | 
one time of life or another. If he avoids 
the subject when he is young and strong, | 
he will have to meet it when he is old and | 
weak. If he faces it when he is young and 
strong, he won't have to face it when he is 
old. T “here is the alternative— plain as day. 


Something New Under 
the Sun 


I WAS motoring out of an Eastern city 

when my attention was attracted by a 
large sign at the side of the highway. It 
read: 


Automobilists 
Why not let that empty seat 
pay your Gasolene Bill? 
Call or 'phone 


I stopped my car in front of the house 
and entered a door which was marked 
"Office" A pleasant-faced middle-aged 
lady met me, and after I had made known 
to her my mission, she told me the follow- 
ing story: 

"Two years ago my husband met an un- 
expected and untimely death and I found 
myself, for the first time in my life, face to 
face with the problem of earning a liveli- 
hood. One Sunday afternoon, as I sat on 
the front porch watching the endless 
stream of passing autos, f aono that 
many had empty seats. I began to think 
of the many men and women who would 
be willing to pay a reasonable price for an 
auto trip into the country and mountains, 
and the many others who would rather 
make the trip by auto than ride in a hot 
and dusty railroad coach, if there were 
but some agency to connect the empty 
seat and the would-be traveler. 

“T suggested the idea to my friends who 
had automobiles and other friends who did 
not, and yet who did considerable travel- 
ing. In this way I did a little business, 
enough to show me-the idea was a work- 
able one. Then I had the signboard 
erected, and started to advertise in the 
papers of the suburbs. I also had a few 
thousand cards printed, and distributed 
them among automobile owners. As a re- 
sult of all this and considerable hard work 
on my part, I have built up a business 
which nets me a comfortable living." 

woe at this point the telephone rang. 

ou wish to go to Concord Saturday 
afternoon?" I heard my hostess inquire, 
and then, after looking into a record book 
which lay on the desk near the telephone, 
she added: ‘‘ Yes, I can accommodate you. 
A car will call at your home Saturday af- 
ternoon at two o'clock. ... You say you 
are coming back Thursday? There is one 
seat left in a car which is coming in at 
four-thirty in the afternoon. Will that be 
satisfactory? All right. . . . Yes, I will 
send E statement to your husband. 
Good-by." -: 

Just then an automobile drove up, anda 
gentleman entered. “I am taking my 
family up to jour camp at Brunswick for 
the summer," he said. “My car will 
make the trip twice a day from now until | 
the first of September. You can list it to 
leave here at ten o'clock in the morning ! 
and five in the afternoon; coming down it , 
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showed the first telephone at the Centennial in 

Philadelphia in 1876, Hambleton & Compa ny 
were advising investors and selling bonds to banks, 
insurance companies and individuals. For over fifty 
years we have ion patiently building and perfecting 
an organization for the purpose of better servin; + 
our customers and giving them experienced an 
sound advice in regard to investments. 


Write for a copy of our book “Investing $100 to 
$10,000,” which is a primer on investments and gives 
much valuable information. You may receivea copy 
without charge by writing to Department "A," 43 
Exchange Place, New York City, or 8-10 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Hambleton & Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


| LEV Inv YEARS before Alexander Graham Bell 


—be an Expert 
Book Er 


Average bookkeeping courses are 
too elementary and theoretical, 
too involved, too tmpractical—to 
fit you as a successful bookkeeper. 
GUARANTEED SIMPLIFIED METHOD 

Our course is so simple that you can easily master 
its lessons, 80 practical that you can solve the most 
intricate bookkeeping problems 40 hours after you 
begin to study. And you can learn at less t. 
one-third the cost of other courses. 

ENDORSED BY TREASURER OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, business 
men, bankers, and successful students every- 
where have endorsed this practical course. 

Write at once for free literature, ie how 
quickly and cheaply you can better your life-career. 


HOFFMAN CORRESPONDENE Schoo. OF BOOKKEEPING 
206 Dispatch Bld, ve. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ta — —_- 
5 ASSETS OVER 65 MILLION DOLLARS 


have established a “Bank- 

ing by Mail" department by 
means of which we accept deposits 
in any amount from residents in all 
parts of the civilized globe, afford- 
ing them the same protection for 
their savings and the same rate of 
interest as wedo to our local patrons. 
The corner letter box, the smallest cross 
roads post office or the Tural free delivery 
carrier becomes a receiving teller, assuring 


safe delivery of the deposits and the return 
of a formal acknowledgment from the bank. 


Send TODAY for our free Booklet “S.” 


™ CITIZENS | 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPITALAN© SURPLUS & MILLION DOLLARS 
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The key to a keen and cheerful 
old age is vigor. 


pNHEUSER-BUSC,. 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


The key to 
the situation 


is a strengthening food-tonic. 


It does 


just those things that are of partic- 
ular benefit to the old and weak—aids 
digestion and nourishes without over- 
burdening the system. Is there a birth- 


day in your 


crowds the cake with candles? 


home whose celebration 
Malt- 


Nutrine should be taken at each meal 
and before retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to be a pore malt product- -hot an alcoholic Dererago. 


Contains 14 


per cent malt solids --1.9 per cent al 


Interesting booklet on request. 


Anheuser-Busch 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
. ‘How?’ 


pair in my ears now, but 


visible. 
might. only that I hear all 

t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hune 
dred thousand sold. Write for bookie and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 


, Perry Bldg. Phila. 


The Nightwear of a Nation! 


de: dimax of E and Value 


5t. Louis, U. 
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E.RoseNFELD & Co. Bato & New YORK 


will leave Brunswick at seven in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon. It will come 
by Concord.” 

When I mentioned the question of price, 
the agent said: “The prices are based on 
the mileage traveled, and I get a certain 
commission on each dollar which passes 
through my hands. I pay the car owner 
a certain price per mile for each passenger 
carried, and then I charge the passenger 
this sum plus my commission. This does 
away with any dealing between the car 
owner and the people he carries. 

“At first I was afraid my idea would not 
work, for I could hardly believe that a 
man who could own an automobile would 
be interested in saving so small a sum asa 
dollar or two; but I have found few who 
would not put themselves out a bit to save 
a little money—no doubt that is why they 
are able to own an automobile." 

MRS. HARRY FRENCH, MASS. 


Divides With His Wife 


Y WIFE and I have been married 

nine years. Being human, we have 
words, sometimes—over the dog or our 
respective methods at the auction table; 
but we never yet have had an angry word 
or a futile tear over that favorite family 
squabble, the division of the income. 

The secret of good-feeling in the matter 
of the family money is simply to be fair. 
When we were married I was earning one 
hundred dollars a month. We began by 
taking out of the total the amount neces- 
sary to pay all household expenses; a few 
months enabled us to adjust this cor- 
rectly. Then we deducted another small 
amount—it had to be a small one then— 
which we banked for our joint account. 
This forms our reserve fund. The balance 
we split fifty-hfty. This system we have 
continued to this day. As our income has 
slowly grown, the ratio of division has re- 
mained the same. 

The keynote of our system is that, once 
having split the profits, neither is account- 
able to the other for a penny. wife 
has her personal bank deposit, as Í have 
mine. She buys all her personal things, 
paying cash or having them charged, as 
she sees fit. She knows that she has to pay 
for them, and just what she has to do it 
with. Ido the same. 

We carry this theory to a point that 
some persons might consider silly. When 
we go on a trip, we divide de. expense. 
We go to the theater a great deal, and each 
pays for his or her ticket. When one 
treats to ice cream to-day, the other treats 
to-morrow; when one buys a box of candy 
the other buys i it next time. I might say, 
however, there is nothing in our system 
which precludes the giving of “ presents.” 
We are always giving each other presents. 
And the glad part of the giving is, that, 
however little money either one of us ex- 
pends for these presents, it is his or her 
own money. 

In sickness we go to the reserve fund, 
or, perhaps, we draw on it for a piece of 
furniture; but in the latter case it is by 
mutual agreement. Either one of us can 
check on this fund, but neither one of us 
does, save for the above reasons. 

And to sum up, we think that the best 
thing about our system is that it is a rec- 
ipe for saving self-respect, and keeping in 
love. R. N. W. 


Getting Ahead, by HENRY C. WALKER 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions. All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement. 


Why Some Men Never Get a Raise 


is it that so many office and de- 
tail men like myself work their lives 
out for a concern without apparently 


attracting any attention to themselves and get- 
ting the promotion to which they are surely en- 
titled by conscientious, day in and day out 
effort? 


DD you ever notice, in boarding a 
train and entering an empty car, that 
after you are seated the next dozen or so 
persons coming in will nearly always sit 
down on your side? Quite a sprinkling of 
people wil usually seat themselves bebe 
anyone takes a place on the other side. 
This is because so few persons ever do any- 
thing unless it is something that everyone 
else is doing. They form a habit of lack of 
initiative, and function away in the same 
old fashion day after day. A is the habit 
of both humans and animals to do this, 
and that is one reason so few of the latter 
are left alive in the woods—hunters learn 
to know these regular habits and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

Take, for instance, the typical office 
force, the members of it perform their 
daily duties with startling regularity, 
which in a way is a good thing; but please 
note that when the firm wants an effici- 
ency program installed they get a highly 
paid outsider to do it, a man who has 
trained himself to think along non-rutted 
and progressive lines. My own office and 
factory are pretty well systematized, and 
p I venture to say that there are a hum- 

er of methods of doing things that could 
be changed for the better, and the clerk, 
department head, or employee that would 
come to me with a good, new idea for any 
improvement of method would naturally 
be looked upon with more favor, and thus 
get himself in line for promotion when the 
opportunity offered. As a friend of mine 
once said: “Most persons do not think; 
they only ponder. The right kind of real 
thinking, to my mind, has a future value, 
whereas most ponderers are merely re- 
volving old thoughts, which are usually of 
little value. 

I once had a number of stimulative sen- 


Richmond Stuight Cie 


” dace the Viegiiacigeretis which Id Brought up from Richmond.” 
That fine old Southern Aristocrat—“Richmond 
Straight Cuts.” There’s never been another cigarette. 
quite like them. Their “bright” Virginia tobacco 
has a naturally refreshing flavor that makes even the 
best of Turkish cigarettes taste almosttame and character- 
less by contrast. You'll wish you'd tried them before. 


Also packed in attractive tins, 50 for 40 
cents; 100 for 75 cents, Sent prepaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


RICHMOND, Vinomia,USA. 


Alert enfe) IRATUS TRA Go secon 


NOTE: Unlike Turkish tobacco, Virginia tobacco 
pays no import duty — all the value in Richmond 
Straight Cut cigarettes is in their choice Virginia 
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ELECTRICAL men with training are 
Biss Flesiteal soros, zi 2o asiaani f Jecome a MOT |O 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well q 
wie NEERING | PICTURE Photographer 
ENGINEERING War has doubled the demand for trained 
including Mathematics, Mechanical Camera Men. in few weeks. Sal- 
Drawing and Theoretical and Prac- | ¢ aries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy 
tical Electricity. Actual construc- fascinating Travel everywhere. 
tion, installation and testing. Day or evening Actual ice in up- 
Course, with diploma, complete to Gate studios see or exper’ Special 
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Conscientious, careful training by members of our Faculty made this possi- 
ble. You, too, should succeed,—with right. training. 
Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and More 
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Yes, That's Right— 
The Bayer Cross 


IULIAE PINTA 


Beware of Substitutes 


Dayer-Tablets 


| and Capsules 
of 


Aspirin 


Remember “Bayer”—it 
. has always protected you. 
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BAYER-CAPSULES: 


Sold in Sealed Packages 
of 12 and 24 


` BAYER-TABLETS: 


A Pocket Boxes of 12 
Bayertapsules Bottles of 24 and 100 


Aspirin 


(Sars exc 


J 
The trade-mark “Aspirin” 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is a guar- 
antee that the monoacetic- 
, acidester of salicylicacid in 
these tablets and capsules is of 
the reliable Bayer mánufac- 


ture. - 
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~ Applied Electricity by Actual Practice. The 
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WHY do Custom Shirts €) 


feel so different on you $ 


You Have Natural Ability 


is one kind of work that you can do better 
anyother. Your natural ability fits you forit. And 
too, you will make more money in dob than in 
any other. To fit yourself into ther et lob t utilizes 
. Some men never 
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notch of comfort, the last 
word in style. Cost hardly 
more than the ready-made 
kind. I'll make you 


3 Custom Shirts for $5 


60 samples thes will operons and ou ver ue free. Will ys you how to line up your natural talents 
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American School of Correspondence 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirteraft) | Depts G-109A Tone. PS I 


220 Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


timents in the form of mottoes on the 
walls of my New York office, and I offered 
a box of cigars to the salesman who should 
first call my attention to any change I 
might make in these various printed senti- 
ments. They were apparently much inter- 
ested in the plan; but several days after 
I substituted a new design and sentiment 
for one of the old ones, and it was more 
than a week before it was noticed, and 
those men came into that room every 
morning. 

Habit is a great servant but a mighty 
poor master, and perhaps this accounts 
for the infrequency of “raises” in some of 
our modern commercial organizations. 


Why Not Advertise Yourself? 


Ir LOOKS to me as though most of your advice 
was indeed for "youngsters." I am nearly 
forty, and a draftsman in an engineer's of- 
fice. The pay isn't large and my eyes can't 
stand the strain much longer. What would you 
do if you were in my place? 


'S hard to say, for I don't know what 

you are best adapted for, but you, your- 
self, probably have a pretty clear idea of 
your capabilities and your natural limita- 
tions. 

Why not make up your mind as to 
what you want to do—what you feel you 
can do best, and then spend a little money 
advertising yourself among the kinds of 
concerns that might have an opportunity 
for a man like you? 

Every manufacturer advertises his 
wares among those concerns that are 
natural users of the kind of goods he 
makes. Your "goods" are you and your 
services. 

Suppose you compose a letter telling 
just what you believe yourself capable of 
doing. Describe yourself and your abili- 
ties just as though you were describing a 
line of shoes or a load of cypress lumber. 
Tell all the good points about yourself, 
and don't forget to price yourself at the 
same time. Send out a hundred or more of 
these letters, or several hundred it you 
like, to a carefully selected list taken from 
the listed businesses in the back of a city 
directory, or from Dun's or Bradstreet's 
book, or from advertisements in newspa- 
pers, magazines or trade journals. 

Go right at it in a businesslike manner, 
and keep at it till you get the response you 
are after. Don't facsimile or mimeograph 
those letters—that might look to the re- 
cipient as though you perhaps didn't care 
where you landed; make it appear as 
though each letter was an individual effort 
to place yourself in his employ. Send out 
several letters of this character each day, 
and let me repeat, keep at it, and be sure 
before you start that the letter is a good 
one and expresses clearly and concisely 
your real qualities and adaptability. 

You might consult some prominent 
business friend as to the character of this 
letter, or show it to him before spending 
money for postage, to see if it contains any 

laring errors or inappropriate remarks. 
e operi them, or have them done by a 
public stenographer and sign them indi- 
vidually. You might enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope in a part of them, and 
then note if this makes any difference in 
the number of replies. Don't give up if 
you are not successful at first, but try sev- 
eral kinds of letters if the first or second 
attempts fail to “pull.” _ 
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HOW do you Know 
its ee me ? 


Your Nose 19S 


By the AAA in N air you ein pring is y WO 
where life is coming back. Nature calls from mead ow a 
hillside, orchard and wood: “Time to wake up.” And the 
answer is that wonderful, soul-awakening fragrance we 
know as Spring. The fragrance of a pure tobacco like- 
wise comes wit just as sure a message of satisfaction. 
“Your Nose Knows.” 


Such a message you will find in 


The Perfect Tobacco fòr Pipe snd Cigarette 
lts pure fragrance is the pure fra ance of Nature. The 
rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo i is blended are 
the sunshine tips of the best ous of Old Kentucky. 
Their pure fragrance is the Soul of Tobacco — "Your 
Nose Knows." 


rri 

Try this Test: — Rob a little Tuxedo { rri 
briskly in the palm of your, non 

hand to bring out its full 
aroma. Then smell it deep 
—its delicious purefragrance 
will convince you. Try this 
test with any other tobacco 
and we will let Tuxedo stand 
or fall on your judgment — 


“Your Nose Knows” 
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Randolph-Avon Concrete Road near Randolph, Mass. Built by the State Highway 

Commission, William D. Sobier, Chairman; Arthur W. Dean, Chief Engineer. 
Powers Bros., Brockton, Mass,, Contractor. 


How Concrete Roads Save Gasoline 


VERY motorist has observed how his car acceler- 
ates when he goes from an unimproved road to a 


stretch of concrete; but he may not realize how large 
a saving of power and gasoline that acceleration represents. 
If he were to travel over a hard even surface habitually instead 
of over the average country road, his gasoline bill would be 
greatly reduced. A motorist in Mississippi has figured out that 
concrete roads in his community save him $30 per year in the 
gasoline consumed by a single car. 


Reduce All Items of Operating Cost 


Concrete roads lessen all other items of operating expense. The 
strain on tires is immeasurably reduced. On the hard, gritty 
surface they can grip better and do not skid. There are no loose 
stones to bruise the fabric. 


easy traction; of safe, comfortable rid- 
ing, and of road visibility after dark. 
Concrete also has the solidity 
and strength which endure under 
heavy traffic and make it so univer- 
sally used in the most important 


The car rides smoothly without 
lunging and plunging over mud holes 
and ruts. The chassis lasts much 
longer and keeps in better repair. 
The engine has a smooth, even pull. 


The frame, springs and trans- 
mission suffer none of the racking due 
to rough roads. The car depreciates 
much more slowly and costs less for 
repairs and renewals. 


Any permanent road is a boon 
to motoring, but concrete is particu- 


larly desirable from the standpoint of 


engineering works. 

Alternatestretches of improved 
roads and mud holes do not get the 
motorist anywhere. He needs a con- 
tinuous highway just as a locomotive 
needs a continuous track. Systems 


of concrete highways are the efficient 
and economical plan. 


This Association can give you some interesting figures 
to show how light is the annual tax levy to pay off a 
good roads bond issue. Our Bulletin No. 136 has some 
interesting facts about concrete roads. We will be glad 


to send it to you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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ATLANTA Merchants Bank Building PITTSBURGH 

Hurt Building KANSAS CITY Farmers Bank Building 
CHICAGO Commerce Building SALT LAKE CITY 

111 West Washington Street MILWAUKEE Kearns Building 
DALLAS First N Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 

Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Rialto 
DENVER 101 Park Avenue SEA 

Ideal Cement Building PARKERSBURG Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Remember, the manufacturer never 
gets discouraged. He keeps his sales let- 
ters up regularly until he gets the results 
he is after. 


Building Up Personality 
(THERE seems to be a number of 


my correspondents who attribute a 
great deal of promotion and success. to 
good luck. 

Ill admit that good luck sometimes 
plays an important part in life, yet suc- 
cess, even when it seems at first glance to 
be made up entirely of fortunate chance, 
is often a result of cheerful, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and obliging effort. 

I know two brothers, living in New 

York; both are well under thirty, both at- 
tended Harvard, both are now in busi- 
ness, one selling motor cars and earning in 
the neighborhood of five thousand dollars 
a year, contented and happy, and the 
other holding down a clerical job at about 
twenty-five dollars per, and spending his 
leisure hours cussing his luck. The dif- 
ference is expressed in their individuali- 
ues. 
Thesuccessful one takes after hismother. 
He has a great deal of personal magnet- 
ism, is good-looking, has a wonderful 
smile, and customers coming into the of- 
fice, naturally make a bee-line for him as 
against other less richly endowed sales- 
men. Furthermore, he 1s very intelligent 
and nervously active, being on his toes 
every minute. The other trother has his 
father’s characteristics, and while he is ab- 
solutely honest and straightforward and 
conscientious, he has not the personal at- 
tractions, is more phlegmatic, and most of 
the time he is about as cheerful as a man 
waiting to be hung. 

Now, we must admit that the first boy 
is a child of good fortune and is naturally 
optimistic, and it is his habit of mind to 
expect all good things to come his way; 
but the point I want to make is this: that 
the other brother could, by constant mental 
training and effort, increase his capacity, 
yes, and his personality, at least one hun- 
dred per cent and, while he may never 
reach the high point of efficiency which 
his brother enjoys, he could no doubt with- 
in a year or two, materially improve his 
disposition, habit of thought, and even his 
appearance. 

t is related of a member of Lincoln's 
Cabinet that he once turned down an ap- 

licant for a Federal position because, as 
he said, “I don’t like that man’s face,” 
whereupon his friend, who was responsible 
for the man’s application exclaimed, “Yes, 
but a man is not responsible for his face;” 
to which came the instant retort, “An 
man over forty is responsible for his face.” 
In other words, from an appreciation of 
the facts I have stated, and from constant 
practice and endeavor, a man can improve 
his personality wonderfully if he chooses, 
and puts himself in a position where, when 
the lightning strikes, it is much more likely 
to hit him than it would have been two 
years before. 


“A KIND of a Dog-Gone Christian" 
is the striking title of Arthur Preston 
Hankin’s fine and stirring story in 
the July number of ‘‘The American 
Magazine.” 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Baby. 
And, along with it, written on the film at the time, keep the dates and titles. How 
old was Baby when this was taken? Where were we the year that that was taken? 


Such records mean a great deal when baby has begun outgrowing baby ways and time 
has begun playing tricks with memory. 


And to make an authentic, permanent record, oz the negatrve, is a simple and almost 
instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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For outdoor men 


ERE’S the breezy, care- 

free, comfortable style 

you want for enjoying the 
“big outdoors" —a belted coat 

^^ with “white flannels.” For 
business, wear the same coat 
with trousers to match. These 

suits are right for work or 
play; all-wool, well tailored, 


and they fit. 


Look for our label 
Insist that you see it ; a small thing 
` to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Chicago New York 
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